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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Nbablt  three  genetations  have  elapsed  since  the  "Letters  of 
Junius"  were  fitst  published;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
tliat,  daring  this  long  ordeal,  no  contemporary  work  has  main- 
tained a  higher  estimation — has  received  more  marked  and 
uniform  approval  from  competent  literary  judges — or  has 
called  into  existence  so  many  commentators,  editors,  and 
inyestigators. 

As  &ere  is  little  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  famous 
epistles  that  could  confer  upon  them  such  eiidurihg  celebrity, 
they  must  be  mainly  indebted  far  it  to  the  writer^s  extra- 
ordinary  powers,  the  varied  resources  of  i^hich  have  enabled 
jiim,  with  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius,  to  dignify  and 
immortalize  that  which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  secondary  and 
perishable.  In  this  respect  Junius  stands  alone — ^he  is  the 
Napoleon  of  public  writers ;  and,  like  the  author  of  the  first 
and  noblest  epic,  though  he  has  had  a  host  of  imitators,  he  is 
stai  without  an  equal. 

The  Standard  Library  would  have  been  imperfect  had  it 
not  included  among  its  elect  the  most  celebrated  of  political 
gladiators.  The  very  complete  edition  now  submitted  to  the 
public  comprises  all  that  was  given  in  the  three  volumes  pub- 
lished in  im*  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall— indeed  all  that 
was  authentically  known  of  Junius  and  his  writings. 

To  specify  more  distinctly  the  merits  of  Woodfall's  edition, 
now  reprinted  entire,  it  may  be  proper  to  Enumerate  its  con- 
tents, which  are : — 1.  The  public  letters  of  Junius  as  revised 
and  annotated  by  himself,  and  published  collectively,  under  his 
direction,  subsequent  to  their  appearance  in  the  Public  Adver- 
*««»•.  2.  A  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Letters,  ascribed  to 
Junius.  3.  His  private  notes  and  confidential  communica- 
tions with  Mr.  Woodfall  (published  only  after  they  had  been 
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preserved  in  honourable  privacy  for  forty  years).  4.  Illus- 
trative notes ;  and  a  copious  Preliminary  Essay,  comprising  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Letters,  and  an  examination  of  the 
various  claims  to  their  authorship. 

In  an  edition  already  so  complete  little  scope  was  left  for 
useful  enlargement.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  respect,  some- 
thing has  been  contributed.  Besides  a  more  careful  discrimina- 
tion of  the  authentic  writings  of  Junius,  the  Editor,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Junius  Manuscripts, 
and  the  abundant  materials  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the 
publisher,  has  been  enabled  to  present  further  illustrations. 
He  has  examined  the  formidable  array  of  "inquiries"  with 
considerable  diligence,  and  the  reader  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  little  that  is  to  be  gleaned  from  them. 

But  his  most  critical  task  is  reserved  for  the  second  and 
concluding  volume.  Junius  remains  at  least  unavowed.  The 
editor's  own  impression  as  to  the  authorship  is  strong,  based, 
he  thinks,  upon  adequate  testimony;  but  his  hero  and  his 
arguments  must  be  deferred  until  the  due  season  of  pub- 
lication. The  solemn  enunciation,  that  "  1  am  the  sole  de- 
positary of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me,"  has 
to  the  present  time  been  kept  inviolate. 

Since  the  present  volume  was  put  to  press,  the  publisher 
has  become  possessed  of  some  manuscripts  relative  to  Junius 
by  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  destined,  it  is  believed,  towards 
a  new  edition.  This  acute  scholar  had  devoted  his  mind  to 
the  subject  for  years,  and  has  drawn  up  an  ingenious  analysis, 
which  will  be  presented  to  ^e  reader  in  the  next  volume. 
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PRELIMINARY   ESSAY*. 


It  was  not  from  personal  yanitj,  but  a  fair  estimate  of  his 
own  merit,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
wrote,  that  the  author  of  the  ensuing  letters  predicted  their 
immortality.  Their  matter  and  their  manner,  the  times  they 
describe,  and  the  talents  they  disclose,  the  popularity  which 
attended  them  at  their  outset,  the  impression  they  produced 
on  the  public  mind,  and  the  triumph  of  most  of  the  doctrines 
they  inculcate,  all  equally  concur  in  stamping  for  them  a 
passport  to  the  most  distant  posterity. 

In  their  range  these  letters  comprise  a  period  of  about  five 
years;  from  the  middle  of  1767  to  the  middle  of  1772:  and 
never  has  the  history  of  this  countiy,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  hour,  exhibited  a  period  of  equal  extent  that  more 
peremptorily  demanded  the  severe,  decisive,  and  overpower- 
ing pen  of  such  a  writer  as  Junius.    The  storms  and  tem- 

*  This  able  and  comprehennve  Bsaaj  on  Junius  and  hii  Writings  was 
affixed  to  Woodfall's  edition  published  in  1812,  and  is  ascribed  to  John 
Mason  Qood,  a  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  eminence,  who  died 
Jan.  2, 1829.  Of  its  purport  and  the  views  of  Uie  writer  some  observations 
bj  the  present  editor  will  be  found  at  the  end.  The  commencement  of  the 
second  paragraph  requires  present  exphmatioQ,  The  Letters  qf  Junius  as 
acknowledged  by  him,  and  published  under  his  own  revision  in  a  collec- 
tive edition  in  1772,  by  Henry  Sampson  Wood&ll,  proprietor  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  appeared  in  that  journal  between  Jan.  21, 1769,  and  Jan.  21, 
1772,  conducUng  with  a  brief  impressive  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Camden, 
and  a  paper  by  Junius,  ezphuiatory  of  his  views  on  long  parliaments  and 
rotten  boroughs.  Dr.  Gfood  includes  in  the  term  of  Jive  years  the  Miscella- 
neous Letters  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  edition,  some  of 
which  Junius  acknowledges  to  have  written,  at  an  earlier  or  later  period, 
under  different  signatures;  and  other  letters  collected  by  Mason  Good,  of 
which  the  authorship  is  not  equally  well  authenticated. 

The  omission  of  a  quotation  or  two,  of  no  present  interest,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  a  &w  inaccuracies  of  language,  are  the  only  alterations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Preliminary  Bsiay.-<-BDiTOB« 
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pests  that,  withiu  the  last  twenty  years,  have  shaken  the 
political  world  to  its  centre,  have  been  wider  and  more  tre- 
mendous in  their  operation ;  but  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  discharged  their  fury  at  a  distance.  The  constitutions 
of  other  countries  have  been  swept  away  by  the  whirlwind ; 
but  that  of  Englaaid  still  towers,. liker  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
a  wonderful  fabric,  overshadowing  the  desert  that  surrounds 
it,  and  defying  the  violence  of  its  hurricanes.  In  the  period 
however  in  question,  this  admirable  structure  of  government 
was  itself  attacked,  and  trembled  to  its  foundation  ;  a  series 
of  unsuccessful  ministries,  often  profligate  and  corrupt,  and 
not  unfrequently  cunning,  rather  than  capable ;  a  succession 
of  weak  and  obsequious  parliaments,  and  an  arbitmry,  though 
able  chief  justice,  addicted  to  the  impolitic  measures  of  the 
cabinet,  fELtially  concurred  to  confound  the  relative  powers  of 
the  state,  and  equally  to  unhinge  the  happiness  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  people ;  to  frustrate  all  the  proud  and  boasted 
triumphs  of  a  glorious  war,  concluded  but  a  few  years  before 
by  an  inglorious  peace  * ;  to  excite  universal  contempt  abroad, 
and  universal  discord  at  home.  Hence  France,  humiliated  as 
she  was  by  her  losses  and  defeats,  did.  not  hesitate  to  invade 
Corsica  in  open  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  British 
minister,. and  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  it;  whilst 
Spain  dishonourably  refused  to  make  good  the  ransom  slie 
had  agreed  to,  for  the  restoration  of  the  capital  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Isles,  .which  had  been  exempted  from  pillage  upon  this 
express  stipulation.  They  saw  the  weakness  and  distraction 
of  the  Eughsfa  Cabinet,  and  had  no  reason  to  dread  the  chas- 
tisement of  a  new  war. 

The  discontents  in  the  American  colonies,  which  a  little 
address  might,  at. Erst,  have  stifled,  were  blown  into  a  flkme 
of  open  rebellion,  through  the  impolitic  violence  of  the  very 
minister  who  was  appointed,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  office 
at  this  very  time  and  for  this  eicpress  purpose,  to  examine 
into  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  and  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances complained  of;,  while,  at  home,  the  whole  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  ministry,  instead  of  being  directed  against 
the  arrogance  of  the  common  enemy,  wereei^usted  a^nst  an 
individual,  who,  perhaps,  would  never  have  been  so  greatly  dis^ 

*  In  1763,  through  the  ne^vtiatim  oftfas^DUske  of  .'Bedford. 
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tbgoii^ed,  htA  not  the  fll-jodged'and  eontamaeimn  opporition 
of  the  cabiaet,  and  their  flagrant  violation  of  tiie  most' sacred 
and  important  principles  of  the  constitution  in  order  to  pnnish 
him,  raised  him  to  a  height  of  popularity  seldom  attained 
even  bj  ^e  most  sucoeesfol  oamtidato  for  public  applause; 
and  embroiled  tliemselves  on  his  acconnt  in  a  dispute  witJi 
die  nation  at  large,  almost  amounting  to  a  civil  war,  and  which, 
at  length  oulj  terminated,  in  their  own  utter  oonfhsion  and 
defeat*. 

It  was  at  thi9  period,  and  under  these  ciroumstanceff,  that 
the  ensuing  letters  successively  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  tiie  most  current  newspaper  of  the  day  f. 
The  daasic  purity  of  their  language,  the  exquisite  force  and 
perspicuity  of  their  argument,  the  keen  severity  of  their  re* 
proach,  die  extensive  information  they  evince,  their  fearless 
and  decisive  tone,  and,  above  all,  their  stem  and  steady  at> 
tachment  to  the  purest  principles  of  the  constitution,  acquired 
for  them,  with  an  almost  electric  speedy  a  popularity  which 
no  series  of  letters  have  since  possessed,  nor,  perhaps,  ever 
will ;  and  what  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  diffbsed  among 
llie  body  of  the  people  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  than  they  had  ever  before  attained,  and  animated 
them  with  a  more  determined  spirit  to  maintain  them  invio* 
late.  Enveloped  in  the  cloud  of  a  fictitious  name,  the  writer 
of  these  philippics,  unseen  himself,  beheld  with  secret  satis- 
faction the  vast  influence  of  his  labours,  and  enjoyed,  though^ 
as  we  shall  afterwards  observe,  not  always  without  apprehen- 
sion, the  universal  hunt  that  was  made  to  detect  him  in  his 
disguise.  Hfe  beheld  the  people  extolling  him,  the  court 
execrating  him,  and  ministers  and  more  than  ministers  trem- 
bling, beneath  the  lash  of  his  invisible  hand. 

That  the  same  general  impression  was  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  these  letters  in  pariiament,  which  is  so  well 
known  to  have  been  produced  out  of  it,  is  evident  ficom  al- 
most all'  the  speeches  of  the  day,  as  the  ensuing  extracts 
fironL  a  speech  delivered,  by  Mr.  Burke  will  attest 

*  In  the  hi4pBig»;o^  Laid  Cbatinm^  driivefed.  Hagft  1,  HCU  in>  tlie  Houe 
of.  Iio0d%  '*  tbeyrflBdered.tfao  yery-nxaud  of  parfinnwHut  ridi0Dloii%,by  cac^ifig 
<m  a  casutMaA^wm  agaimt  Mr«  Wilkes." 

t-lhfff  wampmoBSif  copied. from  the. Public  Atbrartiair  into  all  the  daU/ 

B  8f 
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''When  then  shaU  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this  relaxation  of  the  lawf 
and  all  government  1  How  comes  this  Junius  to  have  broke  through  the 
cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the 
land?  The  myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing 
him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me,  or  you,  or  you.  No : 
they  disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  broke 
through  all  their  toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  their  eflforts  availl 
Ko  sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than  he  lays  down  another  dead  at  his  feet 
For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  king,  I  own  my  blood  ran 
cold.  I  thought  he  had  ventured  too  fiir,  and  there  was  an  end  of  his 
triumphs,  not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  truths.  Tes,  Sir,  there  are  in 
that  composition  many  bold  truths,  by  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit.  It 
was  the  rancour  and  venom  with  which  I  was  struck.  In  these  respects  the 
North  Briton  is  as  much  inferior  to  him,  as  in  strength,  wit,  and  judgment 
But  while  I  expected  in  this  daring  flight  his  final  ruin  and  fall,  behold  him 
rising  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
Yes,  he  did  make  you  his  quany,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of 
his  talons.  You  crouched,  and  still  crouch,  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he 
dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow.  Sir ;  he  has  attacked  even  you — he  has— < 
and  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter.  In  short, 
after  carrying  away  our  Boyal  Eagle  in  his  pounces,  and  dashing  him  against 
a  rock,  he  hsa  laid  you  prostrate.  King,  lords,  and  commons  are  but  the 
sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a  member  of  this  house,  what  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  his  knowledge,  his  firmness, and  integrity?  He  would  be  easily 
known  by  his  contempt  of  all  danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigour. 
Nothing  would  escape  his  vigilance  and  activity.  Bad  ministers  could  con- 
ceal nothing  from  his  sagacity ;  nor  could  promises  nor  threats  induce  him  to 
conceal  anything  fin)m  the  public." 

The  following  is  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord  North : — 

**  When  fiictions  and  discontented  men  have  brought  things  to  this  pass, 
why  should  we  be  surprised  at  the  difficulty  of  bringing  libellers  to  justice  ? 
Why  should  we  wonder  that  the  great  boar  of  the  wood,  this  mighty  Junius, 
has  broke  through  the  toils  and  foiled  the  himters  ?  Though  there  may  be  at 
present  no  spear  that  will  reach  him,  yet  he  may  be  some  time  or  other 
caught  At  any  rate  he  will  be  exhausted  with  fruitless  efforts ;  those  tusks 
which  he  has  been  whetting  to  wound  and  gnaw  the  constitution  will  be 
worn  out  Truth  will  at  last  prevail.  The  public  will  see  and  feel  that  he 
has  either  advanced  fiadse  facts,  or  reasoned  falsely  from  true  principles ;  and 
that  he  has  owed  his  escape  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  not  to  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  The  North  Briton,  the  most  flagitious  libel  of  its  day,  would  have 
been  equally  secure,  had  it  been  as  powerfully  supported.  But  the  press  had 
not  then  overflowed  the  land  with  its  black  gall,  and  poisoned  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Political  writers  had  some  shame  left ;  they  had  some  reverence 
for  the  crown,  some  respect  for  the  name  of  Majesty.  Nor  were  there  any 
members  of  parliament  hardy  enough  to  harangue  in  defence  of  libels. 
Lawyers  could  hardly  be  brought  to  plead  for  them.  But  the  scene  is  now 
entirely  changed.  Without  doors,  within  doors,  the  same  abusive  strains 
prevail.  Libels  Aid  patrons  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  well  as  in 
Westminster  HalT    Nay,  they  pronounce  libels  on  the  very  jftdges.    They 
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perrert  the  pxiTikga  of  thii  honie  to  tlie  porpoies  of  fiction.  They  catch 
and  fwallow  the  breath  of  the  inconstant  moltitude,  became,  I  suppose,  thej 
take  their  voice,  which  is  now  that  of  libels,  to  be  the  Toice  of  Qod." 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  editor  of  the  present  volames 
to  yindicate  the  whole  of  the  method  puisued  hj  Junius  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  the  patriotic  objects  on  which  hiS  heart 
appears  to  have  bf  en  most  ardently  engaged.  Much  of  his 
individual  sarcasm  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  with  ad- 
vantage—^and  especially  the  whole  of  his  personal  assaults 
upon  the  character  and  motives  of  the  king.  Aware  as  the 
editor  is  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  occasionally  attacking 
the  character  of  the  chief  magistrate,  as  urged  by  Junius  him-. 
self  in  his  Preface,  he  still  thinks  that  no  possible  dicnm- 
stances  could  justify  so  gross  a  disrespect  and  indecency;  that 
no  principle  of  the  constitution  supports  it,  and  that  every 
advantage  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  might  have  been  ob* 
tained  in  an  equal  degree,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  by  animad- 
verting upon  the  conduct  of  the  king's  ministers,  instead  of 
censuring  that  of  the  king  in  person.  In  the  volumes  before 
us  the  editor  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  these  kinds  of 
paragraphs  seem  at  times  not  altogether  free  from — what  ought 
nev^  to  enter  the  pages  of  a  writer  on  national  subject8-*in- 
dividual  spleen  and  enmity.  But  well  may  we  forgive  such 
trivial  aberrations  of  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  the  momentous 
matter  these  volumes'  are  well  known  to  contain,  the  import- 
ant principles  they  inculcate ;  and  especially  under  the  recol- 
lection that,  but  for  the  letters  of  Junius,  the  Commons  of 
England  might  still  have  been  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  consisting  of  their  par- 
liamentary representatives — ^have  been  exposed  to  arbitrary 
violations  of  individual  liberty,  under  undefined  pretexts  of 
parliamentary  privileges  against  which  there  were  no  appeal 
— defrauded  of  their  estates  upon  capricious  and  interested 
claims  of  the  cro^n — and  deprived  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  a  juiy  to  consider  the  question  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact. 
To  the  steady  patriotism  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox  is  the  nation 
solely  indebted  for  a  direct  legislative  decision  upon  this  last 
important  point ; — ^but  the  ground  was  previously  cleared  by 
the  letters  before  us ;  it  is  not  often  that  a  judge  has  dared 
openly  to  controvert  this  right  since  the  manly  and  unanswer- 
able argument  of  Junius  upon  this  subject,  in  opposition  to 
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ihe  arbTtraiy  imd  illegal  dactrine  of  Lofd  Maasfieicl,  «d  logvd 
in  the  case  of  ibe  King  v,  "Woodfifll :— ^n  argament  which 
seems  to  "have  silenced  every  objection,  to  have  convinced 
crvexy  ^partj,  tond  without  which  perhaps  evjen  the  izeal  and 
tal^a^  of  Mr.  Foxifaimaelf'mi^  have -been  esnrcisad  in  vun. 

Bni,  after  all^-wiio  or  wliat  vma  Junius?  ^is  shadow  oof  a 
narrvB,  wlio  thus  «bot  his  unerring  arrows  'from  an  impene- 
trable concealment,  and  pmuslxed  without  ;being  pecsei^ed  ? 
The  question  is  natural;  and  it  has  been  repeated  almost 
without  intermrasion,  irom  the  appearance  of  his  £i!st  letter. 
OLt  k  'BOt  umiatand,  moreover,  from  the  <pertinamty  with  which 
he  has  atjill  times  eluded  discovery,  that  the  vccnity  of  many 
fioiitioal  writers  of  inferior  talents  ahould  have  induced  them 
to  lay  an  inxlirect  claim  to  his  Letters,  end  e^Acially  after 
the  danger  of  responsibility  had  oonsiderably  eeosed.  Yet 
while  'the  'Editor  of  iktd  present  impression  does  not  under- 
ti^,  and,  in  istt^  has  dt  not  in  his  ipower,  to>Qommunicate 
the  3»al  iname  of  Junius,  he  pledges  hims^  to  ^rov«,  £iom 
incontrovertible  evidence,  afforded  by  the  private  letteis  of 
Junius  himself  daring  the  period  dn  question,  in  connection 
.with  oihet  dooumeatB,  ihat  mtA  one  df  these  pietendeis  has 
ever  \mA  the  smallest  ri^  to  the  distmctioB  which ^ome  of 
ihsm  hare  ardently  coveted.   * 

TliesBS  private  and  eonfidentiai<letter8,  addrasaed  to  the  late 
Itfr.  ^osdfall,  are  >now  for  the  first  ^me  made  public  by  his 
eon,  twho  is  in  possession  of  ^the  author's  autographs  * ;  and 

*  1}heM»tt«8t]i««  Wa'»neriBifBider8tRBding< either  of  Ae  exUwLAi  the 
4|iifecti«n,  arthe  nature  of  tke  answer  in  that  part  of  a  oonvenation  which 
Jdr.  Oan^pbell,  in  hia  Life  of  JLugh  Boyd,  states  to  have  occurred  between 
Mr.  H.  S.  Woorffall  (editor  and  one  of  the.proprietors  of  the  Public  Adver- 
tisef)  imd  Mmself  in  Tektiontoflie  pfreserration  of  these  antog-ta;^.  "I 
^pRweeded,*'  mjB  Mr.  Oanpbell,  "^to  mk  liim  if  he  lisd  proMrved  any  of  the 
imsDoacrifte  of  Janaas  %  'He  said  A«  did  nvC*  p.  16^  The  veracity  of  Mr. 
>H.  S.  Wood&U  is  well  known  to  baTe  been  unimpeachable ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  suspect  that  of  Mr.  Campbell.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Wood&ll  understood  the  question  to  be  whether  he  had 
'  regularly  ^GKiVy^  the  manvseripts  of  Junius,  «r  hud  Reserved  any  of  the 
JBMnvseripts  of  Jtmins  -wiiich  'had  poUicIy  sppsassd  nmderAkal  «^p«afor«  t 
,Noiisan,  not-cnEenMr.  Oarapbell  himself,  eould  have  suspaeted  Mr.  Woodfall 
to. have  boen^ilt^  of  a  wilful  falsehood ;  nor  scan  any  advantage  be  assigned, 
or  even  conceived,  .that  could  possibly  have  resulted  from  such  a  falsehood, 
bad  it  taken  ^lace. 
It  is  eqoa&jr  eitpaoidinaEy  tkat  Mr^Cani^ll,  in  thisifune  JeavTierwtian, 
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torn  the  irarioos  &cte  and  anecdotes  tliej  diacloae,  not  only 
in  rekdon  to  tiik  extraoidioary  cfaafacter,  but  to  other  chir 
rmstem  as  veil,  th^  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  intereetiog 
to  the  polkical  world.  To  have  published  these  letteos  st  an 
aarlier  period  would  have  been  a  gi'oss  breach  of  trust  and  de- 
eonun :  the  term  of  trust,  however,  aeems  at  length  to  have 
OKpired;  most  of  the  parties  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and 
should  any  be  yet  living,  the  length  of  time  which  has  since 
dapsed  has«o  complete^  blunted  ^e  asperity  of  the  strictures 
they  contain,  that  they  could  «»ireely  object  to  so  remote  a 
publication  of  them.  Junius,  in  the  career  of  his  activity,  was 
the  man  of  the  people ;  and  when  the  former  can  receive  no 
injuiy  from  >  the*  diselosure,  the  latter  have  certainly  a  claim  to 
jsvery  in£onnation  that  ean  be  communicated  coneeming  him. 
It  was  on  the  S8th  of  April,  in  the  year  1767,  that  the  late 
Jlr.  H.  S.  Woodfidl  received,  among  other  letters  from  a 
great  number  of  eoriespondents,  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, of  which  he  was  a  proprietor,  the  first  public  address 
of  this  celebrated  writer*.  He  had  not  then  assumed  the 
name,  or  raihat  written  under  the  signature,  of  Junius;  nor 

ilMold  Rj^resetttJfr.  WmHUH  m  utjiag  that  ''  ar  to  die  story  abovt  Hamiiloii 
xpiotn^  Jimiaito  tlnkte  Jkakit  of  Eichnraiid,  -ke  Jomm  it  to  be  a  misconc^ 
^n."  In  regani  .to  the  Btorj.itael^  Woodfkll  knew  it  to  be  founded  in  fact 
from  Hamilton's  own  selation — ^and  has  repeatedly  mentioned  it  as  such  ; 
but  he  may  have  meant  that  the  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Oamphell  was  a  mit- 
o)BceptioQ. 

In  jstkctiHit  Isle  I>aice  «f  ;fiidiiBond  iinseif  distteetly  ki&emed  the  wn 
•fif  the  ]atoJ(r.Wjoad£Ul,  .that  Jiich  A  communication  with  Hamilton  had 
taksn  jiiace,  while  his  Chace  was  riding  with  Sir  James  Peachey,  afterwards 
Xord  Selsey,  in  the  park  at' Goodwood,  though  he  could  not  at' that  distance 
of  time  recdleet  the  particiiiar  letter  to  which  it  referred.  The  doe  to  the 
mystery  is  that  Mr.  Hamilton*  was  aecpuinted  with  the.late  Mr.  fi.fi.  Wood- 
■AH^andused  ooaanonaUyto  eoil  at  his  oiSce;  whence  it  is  highly, probable 
that  Mr.  Wood&Il  had  iriiown  him  or  detailed  to  him  a  letter  from  Junius 
then  jttst  received,  and  intended  for  publication  on  a  certain  day.  Hamilton 
alluded  to  the  general  purport  of  this  letter,  on  the  day  on  which  it  was  to 
hare  beenpablished,  as  tboTBigh  lie  had  jostread  it;  when,  to  the  astenish- 
«ent  of  his  Qrace^iiid  .Sir  James  Feachey,  to  whom  he  tkos  mentioned  it, 
.'HO  sneh  letter  apymB4»  tha^gbit  did  appear  the  next  day  or  the  day  after. 

*  J>T.  Good  .is  a  forcible^  but  careless  writer ;  the  letter  referred  to,  the 
'fint  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  was  published,  not  received  on  the  day 
mentioned,  and  preceded  by  twenty  months  the  appearance  of  the  first  letter  6f 
Junius.  It  was  aigned  I^pUeola,  and/as  it  contaiaed  a  seveve  attadc  «a  Losd 
Ohatham^^tbaee  is  thajtiixaigefttzeasoa  Ssrdaobtiag  its  assigned  oiigin«-*Bow 
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did  he  always  indeed  assume  a  signature  of  any  kind.  When 
he  did  so,  however,  his  signatures  were  diversified,  and  the 
chief  of  them  were  Mnemon,  Atticus,  Lucius,  Junius,  and 
Brutus.  Under  the  first  he  sarcastically  opposed  the  ministry 
upon  die  subject  of  the  Ntdlum  Tempua  Bill,  which  involved 
the  celebrated  dispute  concerning  the  transfer  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  estate  of  the  forest  of 
Inglewood,  and  the  manor  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  to  Sir  James 
Lowther,  son-in-law  of  lord  Bute,  upon  the  plea  that  these 
lands,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown,  had  not  been 
duly  specified  in  King  William's  grant  of  them  to  the  Port- 
land family ;  and  that  hence,  although  they  had  been  in  the 
Portland  family  for  nearly  seventy  years,  they  of  right  be- 
longed to  the  crown  still.  The  letters  signed  Atticus  and 
Brutus  relate  chiefly  to  the  growing  disputes  with  the  Ameri- 
can colonies :  and  those  subscribed  Lucius  exclusively  to  the 
outrageous  dismission  of  Sir  Jeflfery  Amherst  from  his  post  of 
governor  of  Virginia. 

The  name  of  Mnemon  was,  perhaps,  taken  up  at  hazard. 
That  of  Atticus  was  unquestionably  assumed  from  the  author's 
own  opinion  of  the  purity  of  his  style,  an  opinion  in  which  the 
public  universally  concurred ;  and  the  three  remaining  signa- 
tures of  Lucius,  Junius,  and  Brutus  were  obviously  deduced 
from  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Roman 
patriot,  who  united  these  three  names  in  his  own. 

Various  other  names  were  also  occasionally  assumed  by  this 
fertile  political  writer,  to  answer  particular  purposes,  or  more 
completely  to  conceal  himself  and  carry  forward  his  extensive 
design.  That  of  Philo-Junius,  he  has  avowed  to  the  public, 
in  the  authorized  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Junius :  but  beside 
this,  he  is  yet  to  be  recognised  under  the  mask  of  Poplicola, 
Domitian,  Vindex,  and  several  others,  as  the  subjoined  pages 
will  suflBciently  testify. 

The  most  popular  of  our  author's  letters  anterior  to  those 
published  with  the  signature  of  Junius  in  1769,  were  those 
subscribed  Atticus  and  Lucius;  to  the  former  of  which  the 
few  letters  signed  Brutus  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than 
auxiliary,  and  are  consequently  not  polished  with  an  equal 
degree  of  attention.  These  letters,  in  point  of  time,  preceded 
those  with  the  signature  of  Junius  by  a  few  weeks :  they  are 
certainly  written  with  admirable  spirit  and  perspicuity,  and 
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are  entitled  to  all  the  popolaritj  they  acquired : — ^yet  they  are 
not  perhaps  possessed  of  more  merit  than  oar  author's  letters 
signed  Mnemon.  They  nevertheless  deserve  a  more  minute 
attention  from  their  superior  celebrity.  The  proofs  of  their 
having  been  composed  by  the  writer  denominated  Junius  are 
incontestible :  the  manner,  the  phraseology,  the  sarcastic, 
exprobratory  style,  independently  of  any  other  evidence,  suflfi- 
ciently  identify  them.  These,  therefore,  together  with  such 
others  as  are  equally  and  indisputably  genuine,  are  now  added 
to  the  acknowledged  letters  of  Junius,  to  render  his  produc- 
tions complete. 

It  is  no  objection  to  their  genuineness  that  they  were 
omitted  by  Junius  in  his  own  edition  publidied  by  Mr. 
Woodfall : — there  is  a  material  diflPerence  between,  printing 
a  complete  edition  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  a  complete 
edition  of  the  letters  that  appeared  under  this  name.  The 
first  was  the  main  object  of  Junius  himself,  and  it  was  not 
necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  extended  it  to  letters 
composed  by. him  under  any  other  signature,  excepting,  in- 
deed, those  of  Philo-Junius,  which  it  was  expedient  for  him  to 
avow;  the  second  is  the  direct  design  of  the  edition  before  us; 
— and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  it  to  suppress  any  of  his 
letters,  under  what  signature  soever  they  may  have  appeared, 
that  possess  sufficient  interest  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
public  *.  / 

The  first  of  the  letters  (signed  Auicus)  was  written  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  1768.  It  takes  a  general,  and  by  no 
means  an  uncandid,  survey  of  the  state  of  the  nation  at  that 
period,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  its  funded  property,  the 
alarming  depression  of  which,  from  the  still  hostile  appear- 
ance of  France,  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  American 
colonies,  the  wretchedness  of  the  public  finances,  and  the 
imbecility  of  the  existing  administration,  struck  the  writer  so 
forcibly  as  to  induce  him,  as  he  tells  us,  to  transfer  his 
property  from  the  funds  to,  what  he  conceived,  the  more  solid 
security  of  landed  estate.     The  conclusion  of  this  letter 

*  Ifason  GK)od'8  nnhesltating  affiliation  of  those  unavowed  letters  on 
Junius  will  form  a  subject  of  after  inquiry;  that  those  signed  Poplicola, 
Atticus,  and  others  were  not  written  by  him,  strong  proof  will  be  adduced; 
and  thereby  the  impression  entertained  by  some  against  the  undeviating 
consistency  of  this  femous  writer  be  remoyed. — Ei>, 
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•eschibits  so  nuioh  of  the  essential  style  and  nmnner  of  Junius, 
iliat  it  has  6Vier]r>  claim  tobe  oopiedinithis  place  as  afEording 
«n  internal  proof  of  identity  of  pen. 

^  We  ave^Rrrived  «t  tbat  point  wlien  new  taxes  either 'produce  noting,  or 
^Aefesttfae  tid  enety  and  when  new  duties  enly  opente:  m  a  prohibition :  yet 
these  one  the  times  when  every  ignorant  hoy  thinks  himself  fit  to  be  a 
minister.  Instead  of  attendance  to  objects  of  national  ioiportaiice,  oar 
worthy  governors  are  contented  to  divide  their  time  between  private  pleasnzes 
and  ministerial  intrigues.  Their  activity  is  jnst  equal  to  the  persecution  of 
B  prisoner  in  tin.Kingfs  Bench,  and  to  die  honourable  atraggle  of  providing 
ioT  their  dependants.  If  there  be  a  food  man  in  the  king^e  serrice  they  dis- 
miss him  of  course;  and  when  bad  news  arrives,  instead  of  uniting  to  consider 
of  a  remedy,  their  time  is  spent  in  accusing  and  reviling  one  another.  Thus 
the  debate  concludes  in  some  half  misbegotten  measure,  which  is  left  to 
execute  its^f.  •  iimsy  they  go  :  one  retire*  to  his  cowntry  hotise;  another  is 
wiffaged  at.  a  horse  race;  a  third  has  aai  appointment  with  a  prostitute  ; — 
smd  its  to  their  eovaUry,  they  leave  her,  Wee  aaut-^  mistresst  to  perishtmder 
the  diseases  the^  have  givesLker" 

It  was  just  at  this  period  that  the  very  extraordinaay  step 
CMScurred  of  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amheist  from  his 
government  of  Virginia,  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  creating  a  post  for  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  inti- 
mate friend  Lord  Bontetort,  ¥rho  had  completely  ruined 
himself  by  gambling  and  extravagance.  This  post  had  been 
expressly  given  to  *Sir  Jeifery  for  life,  as  a  reward  for  his  past 
services  in  America,  and  it  was  punctilionsly  stipulated  rthat  a 
personal  residence  would  be  dispensed  with.  It  we®  an 
atrocity  well  wordiy  of  public  attadiL  and  condemnation ;  and 
ihe  keen  vigilance  of  Junius,  which  seems  first  to  thave 
tane^ced  it  out,  hastened  to  expose  it  to  the  public  in  all  its 
indecency  and  outrage,  and  with  the  warmth  of  a  personal 
Mendship  for  the  veteran  hero.  The  subject  being  of  a 
different  description  from  that  he  had  engaged  in  under  the 
signature  of  Atticua,  he  assumed  a  new  name,  and  for  the 
first  time  sallied  forth  under  that  of  Lucius,  sub^ribed  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  minister  for  the 
Ameriean  department,  and  published  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
Aug.  10,  11168.  A  vindication,  or  rather  an  apology,  was 
entered  into,  by  three  or  four  correspondents  under  different 
signatures,  but  almost  every  one  of  whom  was  regarded  by 
Junius,  and  indeed  by  the  public  at  large,  as  the  Earl  of 
.Hilkborough  liimself,  or  some  individual  writer  under  his 
immediate  control ;  thus  assinmng  a  mere  diversity  of  mask 
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the  better  to  Beeomplish  tiie  pcrrpose  of  a  defence.  JLacius 
Janius  followed  up  the  oontestivitlioatfiparhig, — ^the  miniirfftr 
became  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  Sir  Jeffeiy/ within  a  lew 
weeks  after  his  diBmissal  and  theiresignation  of  twoivegiments 
Trhich  he  bad  commanded,  was  restored  to  the  command  of 
one  of  than, and  appomted  to  tint  of  another;  and  in  Maj, 
1776,  wss  created  a  peer  of  the  realm,  which  the  Duke  of 
Gmftcm  had  refused  him,  xmdeac  the  strange  and  impolitic 
assertion  that  he  had  not  fortune  enon^  to  maintain  such  a 
dignity  with  the  "splendour  it  required.  The  sarcastic  romark 
of  Lucius  upon  this  observation  of  his  Grace,  is  entitled  to 
attention,  as  identifying  him  with  Junius  in  his  peculiar 
«6Yeritj  of  reproach. 

"  The  Bake  of  Ghaflton's  idea  of  the  proper  object  of  a  British  peerage 
difesg  very:  materially  from  mine.  His  Grace,  in  the  tme  spirit  of  business, 
hfikB  for  nothing  hut  an  opolcnt  fortune;  meaning,  I  pienime,  the  fortune 
veiack  can  puochsue,  as  wdl  as  maintain  a  title.  We  undentand- his  Grac^, 
aad  know  who  dictated  that  article.  He  has  declared  the  terms  on  which 
^wi,.game8tera,  .pedlazs^  and  eoDtractom  (if  they  have  seme  enough  to  take 
tbe  hint)  msff  rise  without  difficnltj  into  British  Peers.  There  was  a  time 
iadeed,  theogh  not  within  his  Grace's  memory,  when  titles  were  the  reward 
of  public  virtue,  and  when  the  crown  dH  not  think  its  revenue  ill  employed 
is  contribating  to  support  the  honours  it  had  bestowed.  It  is  true  his 
Giace'j  family  derive  flftetr  wealth  and  greatness  from  a  diierent  origin,  from 
a  system  which  he,  it  seems,  is  determined  to  revire.  His  confession  is  frank, 
and  well  becomei  the  candour  of  a  3roung  man,  at  least.  I  dare  say,  that  if 
either  hisGmoe  or  your  Lordship  had  had  the  command  of  a  seven  years* 
var  in  America,  yon  would  hare  taken  care  that  poverty,  however  honour- 
able, should  not  have  been- an  objection  to  yDur  advancement; — ^you  would 
not  have  Jtood  in^the  predicament  of  Sir  Jefiery  Amherst,  who  is  refused  a 
title  of  honour,  because  he  did  not  caaeate  a  fortune  equal  to  it,  at  the  expenae 
Qfthepubjic" 

He  IB  not  less  severe  upon  Lord  ^Hillsboroag^  in  a  succeed- 
ing letter ;  and  the  editor  extracts  the  fellowing  passage  for 
tiie  same  purpose  *he. has  introduced  the  preceding. 

"  That  yon  are  a  civil,  polite  person  is  true.  Few  men  understand  the 
Utile  morak  better  or  observe  the  great  ones  less  than  year  Iiordibip.  You 
can' bow  and  suite  in  an  lioBest  man's  faee,  while  you  {Hck  his  pocket.  Tfbeae 
nethe  vittnes  ef  b  court,  in  which  your  education  has  not  been  neglected. 
In  any  other-Mitoolj'on  might  have  leamed  that  aimplicity  and  integrity  aie 
worth  them  aH  Sir  Je&ry  Amherst  was  fighting  the  battles  of  his  oountry, 
vhik  you,  tty  Xerd,  the  darling  child  of  prudence  and  urbanity,  were  prac- 
tisiDg  the  generous  a^s  of  a  courtier,  and  securing  an  honourable  interest  m 
'the  aaticfaamber  of  a  firvonrke." 
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HaviDg  tlius  signally  triumphed  in  the  affair  of  Sir  Jefiery 
Amherst,  our  invisihle  state-satirist  now  returned  to  the 
subject  be  had  commenced  under  the  signature  of  Atticus, 
and  pursued  it  in  three  additional  letters,  with  the  same 
signature,  from  the  beginning  of  October  till  the  close  of 
November,  in  the  same  year;  offering  a  few  general  remarks 
upon  collateral  topics  in  two  or  three  letters  signed  Brutus. 
The  characteristics  of  Junius  are  often  as  conspicuous  here  as 
in  any  letters  he  ever  wrote :  it  will  be  suflficient  to  confine 
ourselves  to  two  passages,  since  two  competent  witnesses  are 
as  good  as  a  thousand.  The  following  is  his  description  of 
the  prime  minister  of  the  day. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  first  entered  into  office,  it  was  the  &shion  of 
the  times  to  Mtppose  that  young  men  might  have  wisdom  without  experience. 
They  thought  so  themselres,  and  the  most  important  affairs  of  this  country 
were  committed  to  the  first  trial  of  their  abilities.  His  Grace  had  honour- 
ably fleshed  his  maiden  sword  in  the  field  of  opposition,  and  had  gone 
through  all  the  discipline  of  the  minority  with  credit.  He  dined  at  Wildman's, 
railed  at  £sivourites,  looked  up  to  Lord  Chatham  with  astonishment,  and  was 
the  declared  advocate  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  afterwards  pleased  his  Grace  to 
enter  into  administration  with  his  friend  Lord  Rockingham,  and  in  a  very 
little  time  it  pleased  his  Grace  to  abandon  him.  He  then  accepted  of  the 
treasury  upon  terms  which  Lord  Temple  had  disdained.  For  a  short  time 
his  submission  to  Lord  Chatham  was  unlimited.  He  could  not  answer  a 
private  letter  without  Lord  Chatham's  permission.  I  presume  he  was  then 
learning  his  trade,  for  he  soon  set  up  for  himself  Until  he  declared  himself 
the  minister,  his  character  had  been  but  little  understood.  From  that  moment 
a  system  of  conduct,  directed  by  passion  and  caprice,  not  only  reminds  us 
that  he  is  a  young  man,  but  a  young  man  without  solidity  of  judgment.  One 
day  he  desponds  and  threatens  to  resign,  the  next  he  finds  his  blood  heated, 
and  swears  to  his  friends  he  is  determined  to  go  on.  In  his  public  measures 
we  have  seen  no  proof  either  of  ability  or  consistency.  The  stamp-act  had 
been  repealed  (no  matter  how  unwisely)  under  the  preceding  administration. 
The  colonies  had  reason  to  triumph,  and  were  returning  to  their  good  humour. 
The  point  was  decided,  when  this  young  man  thought  proper  to  revive  it 
without  either  plan  or  necessity;  he  adopts  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
measures,  and  renews  the  question  of  taxation  in  a  form  more  odious  and  less 
efiectual  than  that  of  the  law  which  had  been  repealed." 

The  following  is  his  character  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
generally.  **  The  school  they  were  bred  in  taught  them  how 
to  abandon  their  friends,  without  deserting  their  principles. 
There  is  a  littleness  even  in  their  ambition;  for  money  is 
their  first  object.  Their  professed  opinions  upon  some  great 
points  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  party  with  which  they 
are  now  united,  that  the  council  chamber  is  become  a  scene  of 
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open  hostiliti^.  While  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  is  at  stake, 
these  worthy  counsellors  dispate  without  decency,  advise 
without  sincerity,  resolve  without  decision,  and  leave  the 
measure  to  be  executed  by  the  man  who  voted  against  it. 
This,  I  conceive,  is  the  last  disorder  of  the  state.  The 
consultation  meets  but  to  disagree,  opposite  medicines  are 
prescribed,  and  the  last  fixed  on  is  changed  by  the  hand  that 
gives  it," 

The  attention  paid  to  these  philippics,  and  the  celebrity 
they  had  so.  considerably  acquired,  stimulated  the  author  to 
new  and  additional  exertions :  and  having  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  year  completed  another  with  more  than  usual 
ekbomtion  and  polish,  which  he  seems  to  have  intended  as  a 
kind  of  introductory  address  to  the  nation  at  large,  he  sent  it 
forth  under  the  name  of  Junius,  (a  name  he  had  hitherto 
assumed  but  once,)  to  the  office  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  in 
which  journal  it  appeared  on  Saturday,  January  $21,  1769. 
The  popularity  expected  by  the  author  from  this  performance 
was  more  than  accomplished;  and  what  in  some  measure 
added  to  his  fame,  was  a  reply  (for  the  Public  Advertiser  was 
equally  open  to  all  parties)  from  a  real  character  of  no  small 
celebrity  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man  of  rank,  Sir  William 
Draper;  principally  because  the  attack  upon  his  majesty s 
ministers  had  extended  itself  to  Lord  Granby,  at  that  time 
commander  in  chief,  for  whom  Sir  William  professed  the  most 
cordial  esteem  and  friendship. 

Sir  William  Draper  appears  to  have  been  a  worthy,  and,  on 
the  whole,  an  independent  man;  and  Lord  Granby  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  honest  and  immaculate  of  his  majesty's 
ministers.  Junius  did  not  begin  the  dispute  with  the  former, 
and  seems,  from  a  regard  for  his  character,  to  have  continued 
it  unwillingly:  "My  answer,"  says  he  to  him  in  his  last 
letter,  upon  a  second  assault,  and  altogether  without  reason, 
"shall  be  short;  for  I  write  to  you  with  reluctance^  and  I 
hope  we  shall  now  conclude  our  correspondence  for  ever!" 
At  the  latter  he  had  only  glanced  incidentally,  (for  upon  the 
whole  he  approved  his  conduct,)  and  seems  rather  to  have 
done  so  on  account  of  the  company  he  consorted  witb,  than 
from  any  gross  misdeeds  of  his  own.  Nothing  could,  there- 
fore, have  been  more  improvident  or  impolitic  than  this  attack 
of  Sir  William  Draper:    if  volunteered  in  favour  of  the 
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mudatry;  it  i»  impoMible  for  a  defenoe  to  heLwq  been  vntne. 
plttnaed ; — for,  by  confining  the  vindicatian  to  the  individual 
that  yms  least  accused,  it  taoitljr  admits  diat  the  charges 
advanced  against  all  the  rest  were  well  founded;  while^  if 
volunteered  in  favour  of  Lord  Gronbj  alone,  it  might  easily 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  writer  that  his  visionary  oppo- 
nent would  be  hereby  challenged  to  bring  forward  pecadillos 
which  would  otherwise  never  be  heard  of,  and  that  he  would 
not  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  scrutinize  the  character  of  Sir 
William  himself,  and  to  ascribe  this  act  of  precipitate  zeal  to 
an  interested  desire  of  additional  promotion  in  the  army.  It 
was  too  much  for  Sir  William  to  expect  that  Jtmius  would  be 
hurried  into  an  intemperate  disclosure  of  his  real  name  by  a 
swaggering  offer  to  measure  swords  with  him;  while  the 
following  i^buke  was  but  a  just  retaliation  for  his  challenge.. 

''Had  you  been  originally  and  withont  provocatiou  attacked  by  an  anony- 
mous  writer,  you  would  have  some  right  to  demand  his  name.  But  in  thia 
cause  you  are  a  volunteer.  You  engaged  in  it  with  the  unpremeditated 
gallantry  of  a  soldier.  You  were  content  to  set  your  name  in  opposition  to 
a  man  who  would  probably  continue  in  concealment  You  understood  the 
terms  upon  which  we  were  to  correspond,  and  gave  at  least  a  tacit  assent 
to  them.  After  voluntarily  attacking  me  under  the  character  of  Junius,  what 
possible  right  have  yon  to  know  me  under  any  other?  Will  you  fbigive  me 
if  I  insinuate  to  you,  that  you  foresaw  some  honour  in  the  apparent  spirit 
of  coming  forward  in  person,  and  that  you  were  not  quite  indifferent  to  the 
display  of  your  literary  qualifications]" 

In  reality  Junius,  though  a  severe  satirist,  was  not  in  his 
general  temper  a  malevolent  writer,  nor  an  ungenerous  man. 
No  one  has  ever  been  more  ready  to  admit  the  brilliant  talents 
of  Sir  William  Blackstone  than  himself,  or  to  apply  to  his 
Commentaries  for  legal  information,  while  reprobating  his 
conduct  in  the  unconstitutional  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  "  If  I  were  personally  your  enemy," 
says  he  in  his  letter  to  him  upon  this  subject,  "  I  should  dwell 
with  a  malignant  pleasu*  e  upon  those  great  and  useful  quaiifi- 
cations  which  you  certainly  possess,,  and  by  which  you  once 
acquired,  though  they  could  not  preserve  to  you,  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  yonr  country.  I  should,  enumerate  the  honoais 
you  have  losty  and  the  virtues  you  have  disgraced:  but  having 
no  private  resentments  to  gratify,  I  think  it  sufficient  to  have 
given  my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct,  leaving  the  punish- 
ment it  deserves  to  yonr  closet  and  self." 
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The  T&BeQ»  of  Genemd  Ganml,  \jf  mmxm  of:  a  party  of 
guards,  from«^6  hands  of  the  sherifTs  offioera  after  the j.  had 
ari^rated  him  for  debt^  was  ao  oatvage  upon  the  law  which 
well  demanded  oaetigation ;  and  the  attempt  to  quash  this 
trensaetion  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  instead,  of  deHvering 
the  oolprits  OTer  to  the  punishment  they  had  merited,  was  an 
outrage  of  at  least  equal  atrocity,  and  demanded,  equal  repnh 
bation.  The  severity  with  which  the  minister  was  repeatedly 
attacked  hy  Junius  on  this  subject  is  still  well  known  to  many: 
but  the  ivason  ia  not  yet  known  to  any  one,  periiaps,  why  the 
latter  suddenly  dropped  this  sul^ect,  after  having  positively 
declared  in  his  letter  of  November  15,  1769,  "if  the  gentle* 
men,  whose  conduct  is  in  question,  are  not  brought  to  a  trial, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  shall  hear  from  me  again."  From  his 
Private  Letters  to  Mr.  Woodfall,  we  shall  now  learn  that  he 
was  solely  actuated  in  his  forbearance  by  motives  of  humanity: 
"  The  only  thing,"  says  he  in  a  note  alluding  to  tbistransac* 
tion,  "  that  hinders  my  pushing  the  subject  of  my  last  letter, 
is  really  the  fear  of  ruining  that  poor  devil  Gansel,  and  those 
other  hioekheadsi '*  * 

Iki  like  manner  having  heen  betrayed  by  the  first  rumours 
of  the  day  into  what  he  afterwards  found  to  have  been  too 
severe  an:  opinion,  and  expressed  himself  with,  too  indignant 
a  warmth  upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Yaughan  in  his  well  known 
attempt  to  purchase  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  the  reversion  of 
a  patent  place  in  Jamaica,  he  hastened  to  make  him  both 
publicly  and  privately  all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  "  I 
think  myself  obliged/'  says^  he  in  a  lett^  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton^  "  to  do  this  justice  to  an  injured,  man,  because  I  was 
deceived  by  the  appearances  thrown  out  by  your  Grace,  and 
have  frequently  spoken  of  his  conduct  with  indignation.  If 
he  really  be,  what  I  think  him,  honest,  though  mistaken,  he 
will  be  happy  in  recovering  his  reputation,  though,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  understanding."  Vau^an  himself  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  our  author's  integrity,  though,  a  total  stranger 
to  him,  that  he  intrusted  him  with  his  private  papers  upon  the 
subject  in  que^on,  which  Junius,  in.  return,  look  care  to  emr 
ploj  to  Yaughan's  advantage  f. 

*  Prinrtfr  LetteTf  No.  Ill* 

-f-  Compare  has  prrv»te  letttr  to  Woediall,  Dee.  12,  1759,  Na  15,  wiA  Ms 
public  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  February  14,  1770,  after  be  had 
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From  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  his  first  letter 
under  the  signature  of  Junius,  he  resolved  to  adhere  to  this 
signature  exclusively,  in  all  his  subsequent  letters,  in  which 
he  took  more  than  ordinary  pains,  and  which  alone  he  was 
desirous  of  having  attributed  to  himself ;  while  to  other  letters, 
composed  with  less  care,  and  merely  explanatory  of  passages 
in  his  more  finished  addresses »  or  introduced  for  some  other 
collateral  purpose,  he  subscribed  some  random  name  which 
occurred  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  letters  of  Philo-Junius 
are  alone  an  exception  to  this  remark.  These  he  always  in- 
tended to  acknowledge ;  and  in  truth  they  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  with  so  much  of  the  peculiar  style  and  finished 
accuracy  of  the  lettera  of  Junius,  properly  so  called,  that  it 
would  have  required  but  little  discernment  to  have  regarded 
the  two  correspondents  as  the  same  person  under  different 
charactera, — idem  et  alter — ^if  Junius  himself  had  not  at  length 
admitted  them  to  be  his  own  productions,  which  he  expressly 
did,  in  an  authorized  note  from  the  printer,  inserted  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  Oct.  19,  1771.  "The  auxiliary  part  of 
Philo-Junius,"  says  he  in  his  Preface,  "was  indispensably 
necessary  to  defend  or  explain  particular  passages  in  Junius, 
in  answer  to  plausible  objections ;  but  the  subordinate  charac- 
ter is  never  guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal. 
The  fraud  was  innocent,  and  I  always  intended  to  explain  it." 
Yet  whatever  were  the  signatures  he  assumed,  or  the  loose 
paragraphs  he  occasionally  addressed  to  the  public,  without  a 
signature  of  any  kind,  we  have  his  own  assertion,  that  from 
the  time  of  his  corresponding,  as  Junius,  with  the  editor  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  he  never  wrote  in  any  other  newspaper. 
"  I  believe,"  says  he,  "  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  have 
never  written  in  any  other  paper  since  I  began  with  yours ;  " 
Private  Letter,  No.  7.  So  also  in  another  Private  Letter, 
No.  13,  "I  sometimes  change  my  signature,  but  could  have 
no  reason  to  change  the  paper,  especially  for  one  that  does  not 
circulate  half  so  much  as  yours." 

That  he  was  not  only  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  general 
talents  and  education,  but  who  had  critically  and  successfully 
studied  the  language,  the  law,  the  constitution,  and  history  of 

examined  tLeie  papers,  and  especially  the  passage,  "  You  laboured  then,  by 
every  species  of  feUse  suggestion,  and  even  by  publishing  counterfeit 
letters,"  &«. 
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his  native  countiy,  is  indubitable.  Tet  this  is  not  all ;  the 
proofs  are  just  as  clear  that  he  was  also  a  man  of  independent 
fortune,  that  he  moved  in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  court, 
and  was  intimately  acquainted,  from  its  first  conception,  with 
almost  every  public  measure,  every  ministerial  intrigue,  and 
every  domestic  incident. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if  not  of  affluent  circumstances, 
is  unquestionable  from  the  fact  that  he  never  could  be  induced 
in  any  way  or  shape  to  receive  any  acknowledgment  from  the 
proprietor  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  for  the  great  benefit  and 
popularity  he  conferred  on  this  paper  by  his  writings,  and  to 
which  he  was  fairly  entitled  *.  When  the  first  genuine  edition 
of  his  letter,  was  on  the  point  of  publication,  .Mr.  Woodfall 
again  urged  him  either  to  accept  half  its  profits,  or  to  point 
out  some  public  charity  or  other  institution  to  which  an  equal 
sam  might  be  presented.  His  reply  to  this  request  is  con- 
tained in  a  paragraph  of  one  of  his  Private  Letters,  No.  59, 
and  confers  credit  on  both  the  parties.  *'  What  you  say  about 
the  profits  is  very  handsome.  I  like  to  deal  with  such  men. 
As  for  myself,  be  assured  that  I  am  far  above  all  jpecuniart^ 
riews,  and  no  other  person  I  think  has  any  claim  to  share  with 
you.  Make  the  most  of  it,  therefore,  and  let  all  your  views^ 
in  life  be  directed  to  a  solid,  however  moderate  independence  i 
without  it  no  man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest."  In  this- 
last  sentence  he  reasoned  from  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  move ;  and,  confining  it  to  this  sphere, 
the  transactions  of  every  day  show  us  that  he  reasoned  cor- 
rectly. It  is  an  additional  proof,  as  well  of  his  affluence 
as  of  his  generosity,  that  not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
his  correspondence  with  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
he  wrote  to  him  as  follows :  **  For  the  matter  of  assistance,  be 
assured  that,  if  a  question  should  arise  upon  any  writings  of 
mine,  you  shall  net  want  it ; — in  point  of  money  be  assured 
you  shall  never  suffer."  In  perfect  and  honourable  con- 
sonance with  which,  when  the  printer  was  at  length  involved 
in  a  prosecution  in  consequence  of  Junius's  letter  to  the  king, 
he  wrote  to  him  as  follows  :  "  If  your  affair  should  come  to  a 
trial,  and  you  should  be  found  guilty,  you  will  then  let  me 
know  what  expense  falls  particularly  on  yourself :  for  I  un- 

*  Priyate  Letter,  No.  6,  dated  Aug.  6, 1769. 
VOL.  I.  0 
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derftead  you  aie  engBged  wkh  otker  f»t>pri«toni.     Sobib  imj 
'  or  o(th»r  you  nhtll  be  reimfauraed/'  Private  Letter,  No.  59*. 

*' As  jou  have  told  us,"  «ajs  6ir  W.  Draper,  in  his  last 
letter  to  Juntas,  '*  of  your  importance ;  and  tiuit  yon  are  a 
(person  of  rank  ^nd  fortune,  and  above  a  common  bribe,  you 
may,  in  all  probability,  be  not  unknown  to  his  Lordship 
(Earl  of  Shelbame),  ^ho  can  satisfy  you  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  say."  Sir  Williaai  alludes,  in  this  passage,  to  a  short 
public  note  of- Junius  to  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser, 
addcoBsed  in  consequence  oi  sotne  v^eraes  which  had  jnst  ap- 

*"Had  Br.  Good  been  as  industrious  in  his  researches  as  a  recent  writer 
in  the  Athencmnit  he  might  hare  ascertained,  from  an  undoubted  source, 
tbe  direct  efieet  of  the  pen  of  Junkis  on  the  pecuniaiy  interests  of  Wood- 
iall,  in  promoting  t^  saie  of  the  FiMie  Adiertiter.  A«  the  question  is 
•of  some  moment,  by  elucidatiiig  the  influence  of  powesfal  writin|[  on  the 
/popularity  of  a  journal,  we  shall  avail  Qurselves  of  the  inquiries  of  oi:r  con- 
temporary. By  reference  to  the  **^ Day-book,"  of  the  Pvhlic  Advertiser, 
the  j^tkeneeum  fevnd  tfaiit  neither  the  -first  letter  of  Junius,  nor  many 
Mibsequeut  ones,  had.  any  inunediate  effect  on  the  tide  of  the  paper.  Bat  on 
the  l&th  of  December,  I7d9,iifpeared  his  velehnitcd  letter  to  the  Jdog,  ths 
leffect  of  whioh  wasimmediate  and  electdf  jing;  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
from  this  formidable  appeal,  not  500  copies,  as  Mason  Oood  states,  were  re- 
ijmred,  but  1750  additional  copies.  ''To  meet  the  demand  expected,  or 
•^rhkh  followed,  for  Junms's  next  leUer  (to  the  Dufce  of  €hiifton)  published 
14th  F«brDBigr,  1770,  700  additkaial  -copies  mtve  printed ;  for  the  following 
«n  the  19th  of  March,  the  Jtdditional  svpply  was  350 ;  for  the  letter  in  April, 
350 — ^but  not  an  additional  copy  was  printed  of  the  letter  of  the  28th  May. 
There  were  100  only  on  the  22nd  August  for  the  letter  to  Lord  North.  The 
letter  to  Lord  Mansfield  again  awakened*  public  attention,  and  600  additional 
•copies  were  printed.  We  hare  no  detailed  account  of  the  sale  in  Jasraary :  but 
•500  additional  copies  were  printed  of  the  Pvhlic  AdveriUer  which  contained 
thaletter  in  April,  1771 — 100  of  the  June  letter  tathe  Duke  of  Grafton— 250 
for  the  first  in  July  to  the  same-^not  one  for  the  second  letter  to  Home 
Tooke  of  the  24th  of  July— ^00  for  the  August  letter  to  the  same— 260  for 
lithe  letter  to  die  Buke  of  Gntfton  in  September.  With  the  letter  to  the 
Jjirery  «f  London  in  Septeaibertbe  niefell  250 — *anth.  the  letter  of  the  Sth 
«f  October  there  was  neither  rise  near  fall — ^with  the  letter  of  the  2ndl^or. 
tto  Mansfield  it  may  have  risen  60,  but  we  doubt  it — and  on  the  2Bth  with 
ihat  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  it  rose  ZSOr-^Athenmm,  July  29, 1848.  The 
Pnhlie  Ad/vertiter  had  kmg  be«i  a  succestful  and  rising  paper,  whose  average 
.■a]»,iwkh  the  exception  ef  two,  was  Htlle  inferior  to  that  >ef  mir- existing 
(Lendon  daily  •papen.  But  the  (Side  'of  a  periadjcal^ however  important  to  the 
proprietors,  is  only  a  vulgar  test  of  the  .influence  of  A^writer ;  that  ef  Junius 
was  unquestionably  immense;  but  it  was  at  the  court  of  George  IIL,  in  his 
cabinet,  among  his  ministers,  judges  and  employ^Sf  tmd.  among  the  higher 
class  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  that  the  tusk  of  Burke's  "  great  boar  of  the 
forest"  was  most  keen^^tlk— ifiiD. 
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pened  m  that'pflmier,:«iititljed  *'  The  tean  o£  Sedition  on  the 
deaitii  of  Jusim  ;  mivhich  he  obserres :  "  It  is  true  I  heive 
Tefiised  offeis  whichft  xboi»  pnident  or ja siore  interested  man 
wwlld  hare  aeoepted.  l^faether  it  he  simplieity  or  virtue  in 
me,  I  can  on]j^s!Sxm  that  I  mm  in  eameH,  because  I  axncon- 
-v'ineed,  as  &r«s  my  uaderataading.is  capable  of  judging,  that 
the  present  ministry  are  driving  tibis  country  to  destruction ; 
and  yoti,  I  thiidc,  Bit,  way  be  satisfied  that  my  tank  imd  for- 
tune pksoe  me  ahoveaveonnnon  bribe. " *  Sir  William  aneem 
at  the  appeal,  and  treats  it  as  the  mere  unfounded  boast  of  a 
'man  of  arrogance  and  inTisibility ;  but  the  ceader  novvsees 
suffieiently  that  itlbad  a  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon. 

That  Junius  moved  in  the  immediate  circle  of  the  court, 
and  was  intimately  and  eonfidentially  connected,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  iLU  the  pid>lic  offices  of  goTemment,  is,  if 
possible,  still  dearer ^tlum  that  lie  iras  a  man  of  independent 
property ;  for  the  feature  illiat  peculiarly  t^araeterized  him, 
at  die  time  of  his  uniting,  and  that  cannot  even  now  be  con- 
templated irithout  surprise,  uss  the  facility  with  which  he 
became  acquainted  with  e^ery  ministerial  manceuYre,  whether 
public  oTpriiraite,  from  almost  the  very  instant  of  its  concep- 
tion. At  thefimt  moment  the  partisans  of  the  prime  minister 
were  extolling  hie  vffidal  integrity  and  virtue,  in  not  only 
resisting  the  terms  offered  by  Mr.  Vaughan  for  the  purchase 
of  the  reversion  of  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica,  but  in  com- 
mencing a  prosecution  against  Vaughan  for  thus  attempting 
to  fiomipt  him,- Jimius»  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  29, 1769,  exposed 
this  «Efifeeta.tion  of  coyness,  as  he  calls  it,  by  proving  that  the 
iQinister  ivas  not  only  privy  to,  but  a  party  concerned  in,  the 
sale  of  Another  patent  place,  though  the  former  had  often  been 
disposed  of  bfilare  in  a  manner  somewhat  if  not  altogether 
similar.  The  particidars  of  this  transaction  are  given  in  his 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Dec.  12,  1760,  and  in  his 
private  note  to  'Mr.  Woodfall  of  the  same  date,  No.  16 .  The 
xapidity  with  whiih  the  afOair  of  General  Gansell  reached  him 
hw  heMi.already  ntttieed.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
fosd  he^narrates^ifoetS'ivihidi  could  eoareely  be  known  but  to 

rions  immediatelf'«0|uainted^tth  'the  &tmily.    And  when 
printer  was  .threatened  with  a  prosecution  in  conse^enee 

c  a 
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of  tliis  letter,  he  says  to  him  in  a  private  note,  "  it  is  clearly 
my  opinion  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  I  reserve  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him  in  case 
he  should  think  of  hringing  you  hefore  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  am  sure  I  can  threaten  him  privately  with  such  a  storm,  as 
would  make  him  tremble  even  in  his  grave."  *  He  was  equally 
acquainted  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  Lord  Hertford  s 
family  t.  Of  a  Mr.  Swinney,  a  correspondent  of  the  printer's, 
he  observes  in  another  confidential  letter,  **  That  Swinney  is 
a  wretched  but  a  dangerous  fool :  he  had  the  impudence  to  go 
to  Lord  G.  Sackville,  whom  he  had  never  spoken  to,  and  to 
ask  him  whether  or  no  he  was  the  author  of  Junius — take  care 
of  him."t  This  anecdote  is  not  a  little  curious :  the  fact  was 
true,  and  occurred  but  a  short  period  before  the  letter  was 
written  :  but  how  Junius,  imless  he  had  been  Lord  Sackville 
himself,  should  have  heen  so  soon  acquainted  with  it,  baffles 
all  conjecture.  In  reality  several  persons  to  whom  this  trans- 
action has  been  related,  connecting  it  with  other  circumstances 
of  a  similar  tendency,  have  ventured,  but  too  precipitately,  to 
attribute  the  letters  of  Junius  to  his  lordship  §. 

His  secret  intelligence  respecting  public  transactions  is  as 
extraordinary.  The  accuracy  with  which  he  first  dragged  to 
general  notice  the  dismission  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  from  his 
governorship  of  Virginia  has  been  already  glanced  at.  "  You 
may  assure  the  public,"  says  he,  in  a  private  letter,  Jan,  17, 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  10. 

f  The  following  are  two  of  the  paragraphs  alluded  to  in  Private  Letter, 
No.  42.  "  The  Earl  of  Hertford  is  most  honourably  employed  as  terrier  to 
find  out  the  cleigyman  that  married  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  an  errand  well 
fitted  to  the  man.  He  might,  however,  be  much  better  employed  in  marrying 
his  daughters  at  the  public  expense.  Witness  the  promise  of  an  Irish  peer- 
age to  Mr.  S 1,  &€.,  &c."      "  Nobody  is  so  vociferous  as  the  Earl  of 

Hertford  on  the  subject  of  the  late  unprecedented  marriage !  " 

X  Private  Letter,  No.  5. 

§  In  the  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  7,  is  the  following  passage,  pretty 
conclusively  showing  the  little  ground  there  ever  has  been  for  any  such 
opinion.  "  I  believe  the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  consult  with  my 
Lord  Q.  Sackville.  His  character  is  known  and  respected  in  Ireland  as  much 
us  it  is  here ;  and  I  know  he  loves  to  be  stationed  in  the  rearaa  well  as  my- 
self." The  letter  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  independently  of  its 
containing  the  style  and  sentiments  of  Junius,  is  thus  additionally  brought 
home  to  him  by  the  printer's  customary  acknowledgment  in  the  P.  A.  being 
followed  by  the  subjoined  observation  :  *'  Our  friend  and  correspondent  d* 
will  always  find  the  utmost  attention  paid  to  his  fiivonrt." 
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1771,  "that  a  squadron  of  four  ships  of  the  lino  is  ordered 
to  be  got  ready  ^th  €dl  possible  eay)editian  for  the  East  In 
dies.  It  is  to  he  commanded  by  Commodore  Spry.  With 
out  regarding  the  language  of  ignorant  or  interested  people, 
depend  npon  the  assarance  I  give  you,  that  every  man  in 
administration  looks  upon  war  as  inevitable."  4( 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  detail  eyexy  instance  of  earlr 
and  accurate  ^information  upon  political  subjects  nvith  which 
his  public  and  private  letters  abound.  In  many  cases  he  was 
able  to  indicate  even  to  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertber 
himself  the  real  names  of  those  who  corresponded  with  him 
under  fictitious  signatures.  '*  Your  Veridicus/'  says  he  in  one 
letter,  **is  Mr.  Whitworthf.  I  assure  you  I  have  not  con- 
fided in  him."t  "Tour  Lycurgus,"  he  observes  in  another 
letter  §,  "  is  a  Mr.  Kent»  a  young  man  of  good  parts  upon 
town." 

Thns  widely  informed,  and  applying  the  information  he 
was  possessed  of,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  to  purposes  of 
general  exposure  in  every  instance  of  political  delinquency, 
it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  Junius  must  have  excited  a 
host  of  enemies  in  every  direction,  and  that  his  safety,  per 
haps  bis  existence,  depended  alone  upon  his  concealment. 
Of  this  he  was  sufficiently  sensible.  In  his  last  letter  to  Sir 
W.  Draper,  who  had  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  stimu- 
late bim  to  a  disclosure  of  himself,  he  observes,  "  As  to  me, 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  be  exposed  to  the 
resentment  of  the  worst  and  the  most  powerful  men  in  this 
country,  though  I  may  be  indififerent  about  yours.  Though  you 
would  j^^^t,  there  are  others  who  would  cusassinate"  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  following  passage  in  a  confidential  letter 
to  Mr.  Woodfall :  "  I  must  be  more  cautious  tlian  ever:  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days ;  or  if  I 
did  they  would  attaint  me  by  bill."||     On  many  occasions, 

*  -Private  Letter,  No.  28.  The  knowledge  of  this  preparation  was  commii* 
nicated  four  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament :  the  war,  however,  did 
not  take  place ;  hot  the  preparation  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  feet,  the 
ministry  being  themselTes  fearful  that  the  temper  of  parliament  would  have 
forced  them  into  hostilities,  from  which  in  truth  they  very  narrowly  escaped. 
See  note  to  the  Private  Letter,  No.  28. 
.  t  Bkhard  Whitworth,  Esq.,  M.F.  for  Stafford. 
t  Private  Letter,  No.  6.  §  Id.  No.  5.  U  Id.  No.  il. 


3S'  i^EUifXKARr  zassAi!'  am 

tfeeref^,  neytwitfastandinf^  all'  tiie  oalnuiOTr  mdl  iatfepidity 
htfaflTected  in  his  pnblie  letters,  itris  not  td^  bawondmBd  at 
that  he  should  betraj  some  feelings'*  e£  appfelmiMii.  in  hisL 
confidential  intereourse;     In  one  of  his  private  lettem^,  int- 
deedy  hec^nerres,  *'  As  to  me,  be  asmivd  tiiatU  ist  not  in  ther. 
nature  of  thing?  that  thej>  (the  Oavendisk  ftmilj)  or  job,  or 
anyl>6dy  dse  ^ould  erer  know  me,  irales»  I  miake  myself 
^own:  all  aTts^  or  enqfiiiries,  or  reword^  wonM  be  equally- 
inefFeetua)."'^     But  in  other  letters  he  seems  net  a.  little? 
afraid  of  deteetion  orsunnise^    "  Tell  me  oandidilyv"  he  sayBv- 
at  an  early  period  of  his  corzespimdence  with  Mr.  Wood&ll 
under  tfae'signatare  of  Junins,  "  whether;  yoiii  know  or  sostr 
pect  who  I  am."t    "You  must  nofe  write -to  me  again,"  he* 
obser^s  in  another  letter,  *'  bttt  ba  assated  I  wilL  nerert  de- 
sert you/'t,    "  Upon  no  aceount,  nor  for  any.  reason  whatse^ 
ever,  are  you  to  write  to  me  imtil   I   give  you  notice."  §: 
*'01mirge  to  the  Somerset  Goffee  House,  and  let  no  mortal 
know  the  alteratioxr.     I  am  persnaded  you  are  too  honest  a 
man  to  contribute  in  any  way  to^  my  destruction.    Act  honour* 
ably  by  me,  and  at  a  proper  time  you. shall  know  me."|| 

The  Somerset  Coffee  House  formed  Qnly> oneoi a  great  va- 
riety of  places^  at  wfaidi  answem  and  other  parcels  from  the 
printer  ctf  the  Public  Advertiser  were  cnrdared  to.  be  left.  No 
plan  indeed  could  be  better  devised  for  secrecy  than  that  by 
T^ieh  this  comspondenoe  was  maintained*  Ab  common  name,, 
such  as  w«»  by  no  means  likely  to.  excite  any  peculiar  attenr 
tion,  was  first  diosen  by  Junius,  and  a  oammoni  plaee  of .  de- 
posit indicated: — ^the  paroels  from  Jonius:  himself  were  sent 
direct  to  the  printing  oifdoe,  and  whenever,  a  parcel  or  letter 
in  return  was  waiting  for  him,  the  Bublie  Advertiser  an- 
nounced it  in  the  notices  to  its  correspondents  by  such  signals 
as  "N.  K  G."—"  a.  letter,"  "  Vindex.  shsJL  be  considered," 
"0.  in  the  usual  place,"** an  old  correspondent  shall  be  atr 
tended  to,"  the  introductoiy  C.  being  a  little  varied  from  that 
commonly  used ;  or  by  a  line  of  Latin  poetry.  "  Don't  al- 
ways >  use,!'  says  our  author,  "  the  same  signal :  any  absurd 
Latin  verse  will  answer^'  the  purpsse.''1f!    And^wheu  the  ant 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  10.  -Md.  N<k  3w  t^  Id.  No.  18. 

§  Id.  No.  47.  II  IdiNo.41. 
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jrnuus^  jam  mm  mixiMtB.  3&> 

sweT'  iinpliaa  s  mora  nogBtiTO  or*  ttfflfimtiv6»  it  ii88>  ooDmnF- 
nifiBted  in  tise  sewspaper  by  a  simpi*  fmovmn  The  naawar 
€i  adcfaress  mora  eomntonlf  asBamed  were  Mr.  Wdiltam  Mcb^ 
cHetoB,  and  Mr.  John  Fietljr;  and  the  moffs  commoiL  pl8oe»- 
c^'addrese  were  tfiebar  of^  Somenei  Co^Soe  House  as  stated. 
tibowe,  that  of  the  New  Exdiaage,  and  Monday  *8  in  Maiden 
Lane,  the  waiters  of  ^diieh  were  oecasionally  feed*  for  their- 
pnnctuality;  But  even  these  names  and  pbces  of  abode  were 
varied  for  others  as  circamstances  might  dictate^ 

By  what  oonreyanoe  Junius  obtained  his  letters  and  par- 
cels from  tJie  places  at  which  they  were  left  fat  him,  is  noit: 
veiT  dearly  ascertained.  From  the  passage  quoted  from  his 
private  letter,  No.  W,  as  also  from  the  exprass  declaration  in 
the  dedication  to  his  own  edition  of  his- letters,  that  he  wae  at 
that  time  "  die  sole  depositary  of  hi»  own  secret,"  it  should 
seem  that  he  bad  also  been  uniformly  his  own  messenger ;  yet 
in  his  private  letter  of  January  18th,  1772,  he  obserrea^ 
**die^  gentleman  who  transacts  the  oonveyancing-  part  of  our 
oorrespondenee  tells  me  there  was  much  cUfficolty  last  night '"f 
In  tmth  the^  difficulty  and.  danger  of  his  constantly  perform^ 
ing-  his  own  errand  must  have  been  extreme ;  and  it  is  more 
reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  lliat  he  employed  some  pex^ 

tfac  raadcr  nsj-Meept  ik»  fvUawmg;  talwxkiroiii  tfaftPablio  AdTflrtiMraecQrd- 
iBg  to  their  datet^ 

Ai]g:D8t  12, 1771.  A  Correipondent  may  rest  assored  tliat  hii  direciioni  ever 
have  been,  and. ever  will  be,  strictly  attended  to. 

September  13;  G. 

17.  C. 

21.  C. 

27.  C. 

October       19.  C. 

Korember    &  C. 

8.  C. 

12.  Yindte  ifadl  be  cemdeced. 

StL  Die  qnibu  in  tefrit^  et  nithi  erie  magnai  ApoUo. 

2a  Qaid  lideel  d»  T£  &biila  nai»liir. 

2ft.  Beeetred. 


ao.. 


Qmd.Tetail^ 
Deeenders    £u  Jam.HoyA  proggoMf  codIo  dijnittilBr  aHo* 

6b  Bsoaived.. 

Qpi»teima]»  a&eotacitttin;? 
17^  InfiuMbn%BBaaxAt  jubeareiteiPiaiedoiofein.. 

•  PriTate  Letter,  No.  89.  f  Private  Lejtter,.!!©.  SL. 
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son  on  ivbom  he  could  place  an  implicit  reliance ;  while  to 
avoid  the  apparent  contradiction  between  such  a  fsict  and  that 
of  his  affirming  that  he  was  the  sole  depositarj  of  his  own 
secret,  it  is  onlj  necessary  to  conceive  at  the  same  time  that 
the  person  thus  confidentially  employed  was  not  entrusted 
with  the  full  scope  and  object  of  his  agency 'i'.  He  some- 
times, as  we  learn  from  his  own  testimony,  employed  a  com- 
mon chairman  as  his  messenger f,  and  perhaps  this,  after  all, 
was  the  method  most  usually  resorted  to. 

That  a  variety  of  schemes  were  invented  and  actually  in 
motion  to  detect  him  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  extreme 
vigilance  he  at  all  times  evinced,  and  the  honourable  forbear- 
ance of  Mr.  Woodfall,  enabled  him  to  baffle  every  effort,  and 
to  persevere  in  his  concealment  to  the  last.  **  Your  letter," 
says  he  in  one  of  his  private  notes,  "  was  twice  refused  last 
night,  and  the  waiter  has  often  attempted  to  see  the  person 
who  sent  for  it."  J  * 

On  another  occasion  his  alarm  was  excited  in  consequence 
of  various  letters  addressed  to  him  at  the  printing  office,  with 
a  view,  as  he  suspected,  of  leading  to  a  disclosure  either  of 
his  person  or  abode,  "  I  return  you,"  says  he  in  reply,  "  the 
letters  you  sent  me  yesterday.  A  man  who  can  neiuer  write 
common  English,  nor  spell,  is  hardly  worth  attending  to.  It 
is  probably  a  trap  for  me :  I  should  be  glad,  however,  to  know 
what  the  fool  means.  If  he  writes  again  open  his  letter,  and 
if  it  contain  anything  worth  my  knowing,  send  it :  otherwise 
not.  Instead  of  *C.  in  the  usual  place*  say  only  *a  letter* 
when  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  me  again.  I  shaU  under- 
stand you."§ 

Some  apprehension  he  seems  to  have  suffered,  as  already 
observed,  from  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  Swinney;  but  his 

*  .Hr.  Jackson,  the  present  respectable  proprietor  of  the  Ipswich  Journal, 
who  was  at  this  time  residing  with  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction  in  the  London  mode  of  conducting  business,  observed  to  the  editor 
in  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  that  he  once  saw  a  tall  gentleman  dressed 
in  a  light  coat,  with  bag  and  sword,  throw  into  the  office  door  opening  in 
Ivy  Lane  a  letter  from  Junius,  which  he  picked  up  and  immediately  followed 
the  bearer  of  it  into  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  where  he  got  into  a  hackney 
coach  and  drove  off.  Bat  whether  this  was  ''  the  gentleman  who  transacted 
the  conveyancing  part"  or  Junius  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

t  See  Private  Letters,  Nos.  58,  and  65,  note.  t  Id.  No.  58. 

§  Id.  No.  12. 


JUKIU8  AND  HIS  VBITIHOS.  ^5 

resentment  was  chiefly  roused  by  that  of  Da^id  Garrick,  who 
appears  from  his  own  account,  and  from  intelligence  on  which 
he  fully  relied,  to  have  been  pertinacious  in  his  attempts  to 
discover  him*  For  three  weeks  or  a  month,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  write  to  Mr.  Woodfidl  without  cautioning  him  to  be 
specially  on  his  guard  against  Garrick :  and  under  this  im- 
pression alone  he  once  changed  his  address*.  He  wrote  to 
Garrick  a  private  note  of  severe  castigation,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  printer,  which  the  latter,  from  an  idea  that  it 
was  unnecessarily  acrimonious,  resubmitted  to  his  considerar 
tion  with  a  view  of  dissuading 'him  from  sending  itf,  upon 
which  our  author  desired  him  to  tell  Garrick  personally  to 
desist,  or  he  would  be  amply  revenged  upon  him.  **  As  it  is 
important,"  says  he,  **  to  deter  him  from  meddling,  I  desire 
you  will  tell  him  I  am  aware  of  his  practices,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  revenged  if  he  does  not  desist.  An  appeal  to  the 
public  from  Junius  would  destroy  him. "J 

It  is  not  impossible  to  form  a  plausible  guess  at  the  age  of 
Junius,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  private  letters ;  an  in- 
quiry, which,  though  otherwise  of  little  or  no  consequence,  is 
rendered  in  some  measure  important,  as  a  test  to  determine 
the  validity  of  the  claims  that  have  been  laid  to  his  writings 
by  different  candidates  or  their  friends.  The  passage  re- 
ferred to  occurs  in  his  letter  to  Woodfall,  dated  Nov.  27, 
1771 ;  "after  long  experience  of  the  world"  says  he,  "  I  af- 
firm before  God,  I  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy.  "§ 
Now  when  this  declaration  is  coupled  with  the  two  facts,  that 
be  made  it  under  the  repeated  promise  and  intention  of 
speedily  disclosing  himself  to  his  correspondent  ||,  and  that 
the  correspondent  thus  schooled,  by  a  moral  axiom  gleaned 
from  his  own  '*long  experience  of  the  world,"  was  at  this 
very  time  something  more  than  thirty  years  of  age ;  it  seems 
absurd  to  suppose  that  Junius  could  be  much  less  than  fifty, 
or  that  he  affected  an  age  he  had  not  actually  attained. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  history  of  his  life,  during  his 
appearance  as  a  public  writer,  which  for  the  same  reason  must 
not  be  suflered  to  pass  by  without  observation,  although  other- 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  41. 

t  Compare  Private  Letter,  No.  41,  with  No.  43.    The  letter  to  Garrick 
will  be  found  in  the  former  of  these. 
t  Private  Letter,  No.  43.  §  Id.  No.  44.  H  Id.  No.  41. 


ime  ife-mi^  He  seorcel^  entitlbclto  notice;  and^tiiat  ia,  ikat. 
danng  a  great  part  of  this  time,  from  Jatmanjri  176r9«  tob 
Januarf,  1772,  he  anifermly  resided  in:  London*  oc  its  imme- 
diate vicini^,  and  liiat  he  nererqfaitted  his  asoai:  habitation 
for  a  longer  pniod  than  a  few  weeks.  Thi»  tbo^we  may  ool^ 
leet  from  his  privete  conre«^ndenoe,  compared  with,  his  pidbn 
lio  labours..  No  man.  hut.  he,  who  mth  a  thorough  knowledge, 
of  our  author's  style,  undertakes  to  examine- all  the  numbefs' 
of  the;  PuUiic  Advertiser  for  the  three/ yeaiB- in  question,  ean. 
have  onyidea.  of' the  immense  feitigaft  and  troub^  he  sub- 
mitted to  iu  composing  other  letters^  under  other  sagnatnresv 
in  order  to  support  the  pre-eminent  pretensions  mid  character 
of  Junius,  attacked  as  it  ^sms  by  &  multiplicity  of.  writers  in. 
favour  of  administration,  to  whom,  oar  Junius,  he  did  not 
choose  to  make  any  reply  whatever.  Surely  Junius  himself,, 
when  he  first  undertook  the  office  of  a  public  pditieal  censor^, 
could  by  no  means  foresee  the  labour  with  which  he  was 
about  to  encumber  hin^elf.  And  instead  of  wondering  that 
he  should,  have  disappeared  at  the  distance  of  i^ut  five 
years ^f",  we  ought  much  rather  to  be  suEpnsed.that  he.  should 
have  persevered  through  half  this  period,  with  aspirit  at  once 
so  indefatigable  and  invincible.  Junius  had  no  time  for  re^ 
mote  excursions,,  nor  often  for  relaxatiosi,  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  nKetrof)olis  its^. 

Yet  from  hir  Private  Letters  we  could,  almoat:  eollect  & 
journal  ef  his  absences^  if  not  an  itinerary  of  hisi little  toure:: 
for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  left  London  at  any  time  with- 
out some  notice  to  the  piinteT,.  either  of  his  intention,  or  ol' 
the  fact  itself  upon  hia  return  home;  independmtiy  of  which, 
the  frequency  and  regularity  of  his  eorrespondenee  seldcmi: 
allowed  of  distant  travel.  **  I  have  been  out  of  towui"  says 
he,  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  %  1769;  "  for  three  weeksr  and 
though  I  got  your  kst,  could  not  conveniently  answer  it."-)-* — 
On  another  occasion,.**  I  have  been  some  days  in  the  oonntry, 
and  could  not  conveniently  send  for  your  letter  until  this 
night:  "I  and  again,.  *^  I  must  see  proof-sheets  of  tlMTDedicar 
tion  and  Preface  rand  these,  it  at  all,  I  must  see  before; tiie^ 
end  of  next  week.*'§    In  like  manner,  **  I  want  rest  most 

**  Jvnim,  at  alndfy  renHurk^d  (not^  p.  1)>  Js-OBlykuffimiaathintifiaHy'to 
have  been  before  the  public  about  three  yearn* — ^Esu 

+  Primte  Letter,  No.  11.  t  *Id.  No.  7:.  *  DL .  No.  45.. 
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wvenfy,.  nd^nn  going  to  ftncL  it  in  tiia'  oomitxy  for  a  ftm 

Tbe  Intpoiitioil  letter ihftfe  et^  issued  anderthe  signsttiro 
of'  Jamas  was  addfassed  to<  Lord  Camden.  It  appeared  in: 
tiie  Pablie  Adirartberfbr  Jan.  dl>  I77S,  and<  followed  the  pab- 
lioatioB  o£  his  loi^  and  elabontte  address  to  Lord  Man^etd- 
upoii  tbe  illegal  bialing  of  Eyre ;  and  was  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  noble  earl  to  a  nmewal  of  the  contest  which  he  had 
ooBH&enesd^  with  the  chief  jnstics  towards  Uie  close  of  the' 
preeeding  sessiofl  of  parliaments  It  poasesoss  the  peenliasity 
d  being  the  only  enooraiastio  letter  that  ever  fell  from  hu 
pen  imder  the  signatore  of  Jnnius.  Tet  the  panegyric  be 
stowed  was  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  instigating  Lord 
Camden  to  the  attach  in  question.  There  is  sufficient  evi 
denes  in  hi»  Piivats  Letters  that  Junius  had  a  very  high  as 
wdl  as  a  T^ry  just  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  this  nobleman ; 
and  an  ardent;  desire  tliat  the  estimate  he  had.  formed  of  his 
intBgri^  should  be  known  to  llie  world  at  large.  In  the  whole 
(xmise  of  his  political  creed,  there  seems  to  haf  e  been  but  one 
point  upon  which  they  differed^  and  that  was  the  doctrine 
assented' to  by  his  lordship,  that  the  enmm  possesses  a  power, 
in  case  of  Tery  urgent  necessity^  of  suspending  the  operation 
of  an  act  of  the  legislatare.  It  is  a  mere  i^eculative  doc- 
tme,  and'  Juniueonljr  incidentally  alluded  to  it  in  a  letter 
upon  a  very  different  subject f.  The  disagreement  upon  thi» 
point  seems  ei^erly  to  have  been  caught  at,  howevers  by 
another  coTre^)ond0nt  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  who  chose 
the  signature  of  9e«vola,  apparentiy  for  die  express  purpose 
of  involving  the  political  satirist  in  a  dispute  with  his  lord- 
ship. ^  SosBvola/*  observes  he  in  a  private  letter,  *'  I  see  is 
determined  to  maJte  me  an  enemy  to  Lord  Camden.  If  it  be 
not  wilful  nu^ce,  I  beg  you  will  signify  to  him;  that  when  I 
originally  mentioned  Lord  Camden^s  dedamtion  about  the' 
onm  bill,  it  was  without  any  view  of  discnssing  that  doctrine,, 
and  only  as  an  instance  of  a  singular  opinion  maintained  by 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  integrity i  Sach  an  instance  wa» 
necessary  to  the  plan  of  my^  letter."  J^  And  again,  shortly 
afterwards^  finding  that  the  communication  had  not  been 
received  as  it  ought  to  have  beeui  **  1  should  not  trouble  you  or 

♦  Mnte  Letter,  No.  4S.      f  Letter  6a      t  Pn^te  Letter,  No.  45. 
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myself  about  that  blockhead  Scaevola,  but  that  his  absurd 
fiction  of  my  being  Lord  Gamden*9  enemy  has  done  harm. 
Every  fool  can  do  mischief,  therefore  signify  to  him  what  I 
said.*'*  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this  hint  to  the  printer, 
he  chose,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  subordinate  character  of 
Fhilo:Junius,  to  settle  the  point,  and  preclude  all  possibility 
of  altercation,  by  an  address  to  the  public,  that  should  dex- 
trously  mark  out  this  single  difference  in  a  mere  speculative 
opinion;  and,  while  it  amply  defended  the  view  he  had  taken 
of  the  subject,  should  evince  such  an  evident  approbation  of 
his  lordship*s  general  conduct,  as  could  not  fail  of  being 
gratifying  to  him.  This  letter  appeared  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, Oct.  16,  1771t. 

Lord  Camden,  however,  was  not  induced  by  this  earnest 
attempt  and  last  letter  of  Junius  to  renew  his  attack  upon 
Lord  Mansfield ;  yet  this  was  not  the  reason,  or  at  least  not  the 
sole  or  primary  reason,  for  Junius 's  discontinuing  to  write.  It 
has  already  been  observed,  that  so  early  as  July,  1769,  he  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  dropping  a  character  and  signature 
which  must  have  CQSt  him  a  heavy  series  of  labour,  and  fre- 
quently perhaps  exposed  him  to  no  small  peril.  **  I  really  doubt, 
says  he,  "  whether  I  shall  write  any  more  under  this  signature, 
I  am  weary  of  attacking  a  set  of  brutes,  whose  writings  are 
too  dull  to  furnish  me  even  with  the  materials  of  contention, 
and  whose  measures  are  too  gross  and  direct  to  be  the  subject 
of  argument,  or  to  require  illustration."  J 

In  perfect  consonance  with  this  declaration,  in  his  reply  to 
the  printer,  who  had  offered  him  half  the  profits  of  the  letters 
at  that  time  published  under  his  own  correction,  or  an  equal 
sum  for  the  use  of  any  public  institution  he  should  choose  to 
name,  he  makes  the  following  remark,  of  which  a  part  has- 
been  already  quoted  on  another  occasion:  "  As  for  myself,  be 
assured  that  I  am  far  above  all  pecuniary  views,  and  no  other 
person,  I  think,  has  any  claim  to*  share  with  you.  Make  the 
most  of  it  therefore,  and  let  all  your  views  in  life  be  directed 
to  a  solid,  however  moderate,  independence :  without  it  no 
man  can  be  happy,  nor  even  honest.  If  I  saw  any  prospect 
of  uniting  the  city  once  more,  I  would  readily  continue  to 
labour  in  the  vineyard.     Whenever  Mr.  Wilkes  can  tell  me 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  46.        f  ^^^^^^  ^^'        *  l*rivate  Letter,  No.  5, 
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that  such  an  itnion  is  in  prospect,  he  shall  hear  of  me.  Quod 
n  quU  eaeutitnat  me  aut  voluntas  esse  mtUatd,  avt  debUikUd 
virtute,  aut  animo  fractOj  vekementer  errata* 

Even  so  long  afterwards  as  Janoarj  19,  1773,  in  the  yeiy 
last  letter  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  he  ever  addressed  to 
Mr.  Woodfedl,  he  urges  precisely  the  same  motives  for  his 
continuing  to  desist.  **  1  have  seen  the  signals  thrown  out 
for  jour  old  £dend  and  correspondent.  Be  assured  that  I 
have  had  good  reason  for  not  complying  with  them.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  if  I  were  to  write  again,  I  must  be  as 
silly  as  any  of  the  homed  cattle  that  run  mad  through  the 
city,  or  as  any  of  your  wise  aldermen.  /  meant  the  cause  and 
the  public:  both  are  given  up.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  this 
country,  when  I  see  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  it,  who  will 
unite  and  stand  together  upon  anyone  question.  But  it  is  all 
alike  vile  and  contemptible.  You  have  never  flinched  that  I 
know  of;  and  T  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  prosperity. 
If  you  have  anything  to  communicate  (of  moment  to  yourself,) 
you  may  use  the  last  address,  and  give  a  hint."f 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  59.  "  But  if  any  one  believes  me  to  be  changed  in 
will,  weakened  in  integrity,  or  broken  in  courage,  be  errs  grossly." 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  63.  The  signals  here  referred  to  were  thrown  out 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  Latin  quotation,  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser  for  January 
19,  1773,  among  the  other  answers  to  correspondents: — Iterumque,  tie- 
runtque  monebo.  The  printer,  within  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  availed  him- 
Klf  of  the  liberty  of  midcing  a  communication  to  Junius  by  the  last  addreat, 
and,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  March  8,  gave  the  following  hint :  ''  The 
letter  fix>m  Air  old  fbiend  and  cobbespondbkt,  dated  January  19,  came  safe 
to  hand,*  and  his  directions  are  itrieUy  foUotDed,  Quod  ti  quis  exittinuU  atU, 
dx"  The  quotation  is  peculiarly  happy :  for  it  is  not  only  a  copy  of  what 
Junius  had  cited  himself  in  his  last  private  letter  but  one,  and  was  hence 
rare  to  attract  his  attention,  but  is  a  smart  replication  to  the  passage  in  the 
letter  it  immediately  refers  to,  "  You  have  never  flinched  that  I  know  of.'* 
The  subject  of  some  part  of  the  communication  at  this  time  made  by  the 
printer  to  Junius,  the  editor  has  been  able  to  discover,  by  having  accidentally 
found  among  Mr.  Woodfall's  papers,  and  in  his  own  hand-writing,  a  rough 
draft  of  one  of  the  three  letters  of  which  it  appears  to  have  consisted.  This 
letter  the  reader  will  meet  with  in  the  private  correspondence,  arranged 
according  to  its  date,  which  is  March  7,  1773,  the  day  antecedent  to  the 
public  notice  given  in  the  Public  Advertiser  as  above.  Among  the  answers 
to  correspondents,  March  20,  we  find  another  signal  of  the  very  same  kind 
in  the  following  terms,  *'Avi  voluntate  eue  mutatd  ;  "  and  in  the  same  place 
March  29,  a  third  ensign  under  the  following  form,  **Avit  ddnlitatA  virtute/* 
both  of  which  it  will  be  observed,  upon  a  comparison,  are  verbal  con- 
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In  e£bct,  ftom  the  .diasoiiitkm  of  the  eonsolidated  Whig 
party  upon  ihe  death  of  George  GcenTille,  the  absurd  drrisions 
in  the  Bill  of  Eights  Soeiety,  mid  Ihe  politiQal  «epftmtioiiB  in 
the  dty,  our  author  had  much  reaaon  to  despair  of  the  cause 
in  which  he  had  so  maafully  -engaged. 

To  the  moral  character  of  Junius  th»  ktter  is  of  more 
Talue  than  aU  the  popular  addresses  he  erer  eomposed.in  his 
life.  It  is  unpoBsible  to  suppose  it  to  flow  finm  the  affecta- 
tinn  of  an  honesty  Jsvhich  did  not  exist  in  his-heaart  The  cir- 
42umstanoes  under  which  it  was  sent  altogether  prahihit  such 
an  idea :  unknown  as  he  was.  and  anknown  as  he  .had  now 
determined  to  continue^  to  his  correspondent,  there  was  no 
adequate  motive  for  his  assuming  the  isemfalance  of  an  in- 
tegrity which  he  felt  not,  and  which  did  not  fairly  belong  to 
him.  It  was,  it  must  have  been,  a  pure,dieinteseated  testi- 
monial of  private  eateam  and  public  patriotism,  eonsentaneouB 
with  the  uniform  tenour  botiii  of  his  open  And  his  confidential 
history,  and  oonsciontioiisly.devebping  the  Teal  eaose  of  his 
secession. 

In  truth  it  must  have  been,  as  he  himself  states  it,  insanity, 
to  have  persisted  any  longer  in  anything  like  a  regular  at- 

tumai&Qns  of  JaAvd»  tmn  ijiiotatioB,  «Bd  henee  ideBtifj  irilli  double  fbne 
the  peFsen  to  wkem  thej  relate.  In  the  F«blic  Advertieeref  .Apiil  7,  ve 
find  the  folio-wing  .i%iial  «f  a-Mmikir  deBcriptien,  and  it  is  the  last  «re  have 
beoa  able  to  diseover,  **  Die  fuibus  in  Urris.*'  It  is  firobahle.that  tiiese  all 
related  to  matters  .of  a  |>enanal  coneem,  upon  •mhkek,  bf  tke  abvve  priwte 
letter,  the  printer  had  still  leuwe  to  address  his  oorresposdeat :  at  leaat 
there  is  no  reason  for  belieTing  that  JmmiB  «ver  broke  through  .the  silenee 
upon  which  he  «o  inflexibly  detenained  on  January  19,  or  oonseuted  to  re- 
appear before  the  public  in  any  chameter  whate?er.  There  weresoBie  Tery 
•excellent  letters  signed  Atticns  -that  appeared  in  tiie  F«blie  Advertiser  be- 
itween  the  dates  of  Jane  26, 1772,  and  October  14,  1778,  and  exfaibit>mich 
of  oar  Authoj^atyle,  «{nrit«id  eentiments ;  and  «^eh,  heaoe,  by  sometole- 
.cable  judges,  have  been  actually  aaecibed  .to  him :  bat,  .fer  -mrsoiiB  ieaa«i8y 
indepeDdently  of  that  aSecded  by^the  above  pri-cale  letter,. the  editor  isnen- 
vi&ced  they  are.  not  the  production  «f  Jaiuias.  The  talents  they  afibrd^ioof 
o^  though  oonsidexable,  are  inferior;  they  contain  attaehs.aipqnteime'atatas- 
;iiiea  who  were  sever  .attadied  by^Jfanias;  aad  it  Js  -well  ^janown  ftom  the 
fDUowiog  Botiee  insettedamaqg  the^  aid  wises  i»  coreespondeate  in  &e  FabKr 
.Advertiser  for  June  19, 17T8«  asiiwll.aB  finm  etbcr  fiMtf^^ihat  these  viae  at 
vthii period,  aad-badbeen for:«aHre time  past,  aaotiier irriter in.tiiis  jovraal 
^arfao  assumed  the'wane.QC Jktttcm.  "  Soa^^iaenmstaBoes  wsder  it  aeeoasary 
•^^t  the  panlv^diauld  yfwwnainitr  « iliae  4to  Jbaaatm,  m$i  •  Aw  mt^iOmuh 
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iads.;  Jjostd  iCbradeB  had  deoKsed  to aet  wfoa  liig  SHggestion; 
the  great  phalanx  of  the  Whig  party  \ras  broken  up  hy  the 
deajth  ef  Mr.  George  GxenTiUe;  the  vanity  and  extreme 
jealousy  of  Olirer  wad  Home  had  introdneed  die  most  aorime- 
nioi£)  diviuans  into  the  Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of 
Bights ;  and  the  leading  pcOtrwU  of  the  city  had  so  intermixed 
their  oim  priTSte  interests,  and  their  own  primte  squabbles, 
irith  the  public  cause,  as  to  render  this  cause  itself  contempti- 
Me  in  the  eye  of  the  people  sjt  laige.  Jie  had  already  tned, 
bat  in  Tiam,  to  awaken  tlie  different  coskteoding  parties  to  a 
seiKe  of  better  and  more  honourable  motives ;  to  induce  them 
to  forego  their  selfish  and  individual  dilutes,  and  to  make  a 
common  sacrLQee  of  them  upon  ilie  altar  of  the  constitution  "t". 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  small  were  his  expectations  of  suc- 
cess, so  mean  his  opinion  oi  the  pretensions  iof  most  of  the 
leading  demagogoes  of  the  day  to  a  real  love  of  th^  country, 
.and  «o  grossly  had  he  himself  been  occasionally  misrepre- 
sented by  them,  that  in  his  confidential  intercourse  he  bade 
his  correspondent  beware  of  entrusting  himself  to  them. 
"  Nothing," says  he,  ''can  be  more  express  than  my  dedam- 
ticm  against  long  parliaments:  try  J^lr.  Wilkes  once  more, 
yniho  was  in  prUxUe  possession  of  his  sentiments  upon  this  suh- 
jeetj^;)  speak  for  me  in  a  most  friendly  but  firm  tone,  that  I 
teill  not  submit  to  be  any  longer  aspersed.  Between  our- 
selves, let  me  recommend  it  to  you  to  be  much  upon  your 
guard  with  patriots,''  J 

With  his  public  address  to  the  peopk,  therefore,  in  Letter 
59,  he  seems  in  the  first  instance  to  have  resolved  upon 
closing  his  labours,  at  least  under  the  character  of  Junius, 
provided  no  beneficial  effect  were  likely  to  result  from  it,  and 
as  the  printer  had  expressed  to  him  an  earnest  desire  of  pub- 
lishing a  genuine  edition  of  his  letters,  in  a  collective  form, 
in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  ajotcorrect  and  spuiious  edLbions 
at  that  time  circulating  through  the  nation,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  th&t  a  consent  to  such  a  plan  would  affocd  him  a  good 
ostensible  motive  £)r  putting  a  finish  :to  his  public  career ; 
and  on  this  aeeonnt  he  not  only  acceded  to  the  proposal,  but 
mubrtook  to  supedntend  it  as  fax  as  his  invisibility  m%ht 

*  See  Jnan,  Jiettar  fid,  vad  Fimie  Xttler,  No.  S£. 

t  See  Priyate  Letter,  fSh,  m.  t  Private  Jtstke^JSio,j4£, 
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allow  hsm ;  'and  also  to  add  a  few  notes,  as>wel]  as  a  dedicali<» 
andpreftu^e. 

Nothing  can:  be  inoi»  ^bsuvd  than  tiie  idea  entertained  by 
seme  writeird,  that  Jooius  himself  was  the  previous  editor -of 
one  or  two  of  these  irregular  editions,  aiid  especially  of  asi 
edition  published  but  a  short  time  anterior  to  his  own,  auda« 
ciousijr  enough  entitled  /*  The  Genuine  Letters  \of  Junius,  i» 
which  are  prefixed.  Anecdotes  of  l^e  Author  ;'^*  a  pamphlet  iii 
which  the  anon jmoos  aneedotist  takes  it  for  granted,  from  his 
Tery  outset,  that  Junius  and  Edmund  Burke  were  the  samia 
person,  and  then  prooeeds  to  reason  concerning  the  former, 
from  the  known  or  deknowledged  works  of  the  latter. 

it  was  not  tfll  the  appearance  of  Newberry's  edition,  with 
which  it  is  not  pretended  that  our  author  had  any  concern,' 
that  evien  Woodfall  Mmseif  had  conceived  an  idea  of  the  pm- 
priety  of  collecting  these  letters,  and  publishing  them  in  an 
edition  strictly  genuine,  in  consequence  of  tiie  numetrms 
blunders  by  which  the  common  editions  were  deformed;  oi 
these  Newberry^s  was,  perhaps,  the  freest  from  mistakes :  fet 
Newberry's  had  so  nmny,  that  our  author,  upon  receiving  ai 
copy  of  It,  addressed  a  note  to  Woodfall,  begging  him  to  hint 
to  Newberry,  that  as  he  had  thobght  proper  to  reprint  his 
letters,  he  onglirt  at  leist  to  have  taken  care  to  have  corrected 
the  errata:  adding  at  the  same  tiine,  "  I  did  not  expect  moro 
than  the  life  of  a  newspaper;  but  if  this  man  will  keep  iae» 
alive,  let  me  live  without  being  pffetisi?e.*t  '  • 

'.  His  answer  upon  Woodfall's  application  to  Mm  for  leave  to; 
reprint  his  letters  coUeotively,  and  subject  to  his  own  revi^*!; 
yiaa  as  follows^—**  I  can  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  your 
reprimting  my  lettciS,  if  you  think  it  will  answer,  which  I 
believe  it  might  before  Newberry  appeared.  If  you  determine' 
lb  do  it,  give  me  a  hint,  and  I  will  send  you  more  errata 
(indeed  they  are  imfuinerable)  and  perhaps  a  preface."!  I« 
was  on  this  occasion  he-  added,  as  conceiving  it  might  a3br<l 
him  a  proper  o^p&ijtdnlty  for  a  general  close  <tf  the  character, 
t^>oi:tgh  so  early  in  Ms  eorrespondenoe  undter  the  nanl^/  ^ 
Junius,  as  July  1^619,  "  I  really  dsoubt  Whether  I  shall  write* 
anymore  under  this  signa^tore;  I  am  weary  of  attacking  afeeiji 

*  See  Mir.  Chalmefs's  Appendix  to  the  Siipplemenial  Apology,  &c.,  p.  24. 
•J^.PiifOtteiL^tter,  No.  4.  .       •      J  Id.  N<i.  6.'  .  ^    ' 

a  '  ' 
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of  brutes,  &c.'**  In  tnswer  to  Woodfall's  next  letter  npon 
the  same  subject  be  observes,  "  Do  with  my  letters  exactly  as 
you  please.  I  should  think  that,  to  make  a  better  figure  than 
Newbeny,  some  others  of  my  letters  may  he  added,  and  so 
throw  out  a  hint  that  you  have  reason  to  mspeet  they  are  by 
the  same  author.  If  you  adopt  this  plan,  I  shall  point  out 
those,  which  I  would  recommend;  for  you  know,  J  do  not  nor 
indeed  have  I  time  to  give  equal  care  to  them  aU.''^ 

The  plan  for  publication,  however,  though  it  commenced 
thus  early,  was  not  matured  till  October,  1771 :  when  it  was 
determined  that  the  work  should  comprise  all  the  letters 
which  had  passed  under  the  signatures  of  Junius  and  Philo- 
Junius  to  this  period  inclusively,  and  be  occasionally  enriched 
hy  a  selection  of  other  letters  under  a  variety  of  other 
signatures,  such  as  will  be  found  in  the  Miscellaneous  Letters 
of  the  present  edition ;  which,  independently  of  that  of  Philo- 
Junius,  our  author,  as  has  been  observed  already,  not  un* 
frequently  employed  to  explain  what  required  explanation,  or 
defend  what  demanded  vindication,  and  which  he  himself 
thought  sufficiently  correct  to  associate  with  his  more  laboured 
productions.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  intention,  however, 
he  still  made  the  two  following  alterations.  Instead  of  closing 
the  regular  series  of  letters  possessing  the  signature  of  Junius 
with  that  dated  October  5, 1771  J,  upon  the  sulject  of  •*  the  un- 
happy differences,"  as  he  there  calls  them,  "  which  had  arisen 
among  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  divided  them  from  each 
other  — he  added  five  others  which  the  events  of  the  day  had 
impelled  him  to  write  during  the  reprinting  of  the  letters, 
notwithstanding  the  intention  he  had  expressed  of  offering 
nothing  further  under  this  signature.  And  instead  of  intro- 
ducing the  explanatory  letters  written  under  other  signatures, 
he  confined  himself,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  published 
before  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  to  three  justificatory 
papers  alone :  the  first,  under  the  title  of  "A  Friend  of  Junius," 
containing  an  answer  to  '*  A  Barrister  at  Law ; "  the  second  an 
anonymous  declaration  upon  certain  points  on  which  his  opinion 
had  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented ;  and  the  third  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  being 
laid  before  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society,  with  a  view  of  vindi- 
cating himself  from  the  charge  of  having  written  in  favour  of 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  6.  t  Id.  No.  7.  t  Letter  59. 
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Intif' puiiameiito  aud  rotten  hotanf^.  This  laot,.  hflenef ec;. 
WIS-  fhrnislmc^  not  by.  Mf.  WUkes^  hat  firom  his  orwa  noteac 
'^yoa  shall  \w»mihib  etHbrm^'  siqcb  hfl^  *^  te  go  into  tha  second; 
TOJmia :  it  \^  be  &  short  o«^."  >!& 

Of  tb9 five  liMon  added^altep  he  nuMoitt  to  bwe  doaed,.  and^ 
ted  aetiiftl^  hegun  t»  m^nfe  hai  Beriea»  four  qSl  them  are^ 
ttlfaee  eEx^esel^addrsaeed  to  LoidiMansEeld^cff'  incidentallf;' 
ifelate  ia  him,  voi  coiieeqiieiioe  o£  hift  having  UiegaUu  (as.  it  iv«& 
dialBiMhai)  admitted  a  felon,  of  tbaname  atJohxt'EymtQ  hail* 
vi»BF^  ;althcii]^h  possessmg  ft^fbctune  of  neasly  thicty  theusand. 
potrnde  atorlittg,  had  stdbm  a<  (pmtitjr  of  paper,  in  quires  oat 
c^  one  e£  the  puyioi  oiSiQes  at  GuitdhalU  and  mras:  caught  in. 
thai  Y&py*  theft.  The'  other  letter  iftAddbeasfid  to  the  object  oi 
his  steady  and  inMeteimte  hatansd,  the^Bake  of.G^rafton,  upon.^ 
thft  defeat  oi,  hie.  a^mpt  to.  tcansfer  the  Dnke  o£  Eortiandlfo 
eertSeutei  m  Cusnherlusdv  ooiBaisting  o^  what  had:  formerly  beeoL 
onxi^'n  kndfiii.  to.  Sir  J4U3mb  Lowtheri  in  adlec  to  assist  tha. 
hditez)  in  aeeomghis  e^eodrnk  for  thisv  county. 

Sndti  hdw^rer,  waa> hi&  anxietgr  to  getthia woik completed!' 
and  puUisheib  befoore  the  winter-  sossamt  of  padiament,  that^ 
he  was  ready ito^saerilto  the  appeacanoe  o£ tiia  whole. of  thesd^ 
aiii£tional  letteips^  ei^en^tixit:  oentaining  his  elaborate,  accusar- 
iiondk  Lord  Man^eld,  aja4  which  he  adinDvdedged  to  ha^e: 
eoBt  him  enormons  pmusy.  mther  than,  that  it  should,  her 
dela^^  he^yond  thisr periodL.  ''I  am  tx3iiy,confiemed,"  says! 
he. in  a-  piisia^  hotter,  dated  JanuaEy  20^  177^^" to.  ssBe.  that. 

*'  Brtvatfr^ .Lettiir,;l!lo«  4£. .  Thfr  itadw  mlL  nndil J!-  pardon^. and  pesbapK 
tiuuklb  tip^.f(ir  pokixubiBg  out  to  his  particular  attention  tbe>  following  exquiaitft- 
garagrapli  with  which  the  above  letter  closes,  but.whidi  fSrmed  no  part  of  it 
as  originally  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  It  refers  to  an  able  argument  that 
an  excisibii'  of  the  rotten  boroughs  fh>m  -die  reprenratatiire  sjrstem,  might* 
pM^MM'  BBKbv  miadftieS  than  btmfit  t»  the-  ocnstitBtioiL  *"T5io  man  wfaa> 
fitm«lymn4  canq^l^tely  antvrani  thitf  aigionent.  shidl  haTe'my  tfaankft  and  ni^ 
applause.  My  heart-  is  already  with  fem. — I  am*  ready,  to  be  conrerted.^ — 
X  admire  his  morality,  and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his 
feifh.^-Gr'ratefnl,  aa  I  'atn,  td  the  good  bbiwo,  whose  bounty  has  imparled  to 
me- this  reasoning' intellect/  wfaotever^it  is,  I  holdt  myself  proportionably  inf^ 
debited,  ta  him>^m  'whoseenlightened  undentanding:  another -ray- of  know- 
ledge cotamunicatefr  to  min&  Bat  nather  should  Jthuik  the  most  exalted 
faculties  of  the  hum^n  mind  »,gift  wDrthy  of  the}!DiviDity,..nor  any  aaaistance 
UL  the  improvement  of  them  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I 
•T^e'Bot- satisfied,  that  really  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  andf 
enliu^efcthfiuhaart^" 


t^pnS&ca£roirof  the"  Book  19  80  kpnglidjr^  itooghtitt. 
haore  aqppeareif  Before-  llie  mectdng  of  pgriwiimnt.  By  im 
means  would  T  lar9  jotr  imeprt  tte  limg*  lelta;  if  it  make 
mora  ^ttsaa.  tHe  dSGerence  of  im&  d&y%  in-  iie  pabliaatioik 
B^iBVB  me,  tfiedelarf  is  a  real:  injorf  to  thvottDae.*'!* 

"ffie  difficdffaeS)  Irowever,  of  amiiiig  wraofb  and  nviMS 
forward  and  Bacl:wArd'  were  ao  oomiderftblB;.  timt  tlia  anaiaty 
of  toe  aadiorw»s  notraHajed:  feoAiamettb  met,  but  the  boek 
1PV8S  not  publxsHed;  JtEfxtus*  became  extremcfy  inpatiaiti'  jet 
stSI,  in  the  most  earnest  t8rm&  pivssed  its  pufaliaidott  befem 
Alderman  Sawbridgp's  motk>n  in  famnr  9f  ttfummal  prnMar 
m»nta;.wtiicikwa|i'  to*  be  brougbt  forwasd'  in  tile  bc^kining  of 
Mkrcb.  "*  Stirefy.'^sfl^  Be,  in  hiB-  pri<mte^  kttsr  «fi  Febraacf 
nft  '*'joa  baflre  miigti^ed-  iO  ^ry  nrac^iabent  the  baek.  I 
coidif  not  hare  eomceived'  it  possible  that  yon  ooold  protmct 
tfifi'  pnbBc^tibn  so^long;  jfit  this  time>  pardooiaily  beroo*  Mk. 
I&wbridge^s  motion,  it  would  haye  been  of  dngcdiur  use.  Yon 
bsre  trifled  toK>  long'WfA  die  puMio  espeettitionr  ataicerfeaiii 
pdintof  time  tibe-appetitispaiUr  I  fear  you  hove  alraadp  lost 
me  seosoir.  'Qie'  booll,  I  am  stue,  will  Ibae^tba  gieatest  put. 
of  the  effifct  I  expecfJO*  ftmn  it*— But  I  haw  don*" 

He  was  soon  ftowerer  eonsoliMi  l^  intefligenee  from  hi* 
fEfend  WoodfitiT  that;  mrdufy  as  the-  book  had  been  pastponed,. 
itwa»  not  forwnoit  of'any  exertbnrof  his^own ;  sndttiiat,  late 
as  ther  season-  was^  it  vmuid  still  precede  the  expeirted  motioK. 
of  Alderman  Sawbridge^  Me,  in  consequenoe,  replied  aa. 
fbllows".'  *^I  cfo  you  the*  justieff  to  believe  that  tiie-d&lay  has 
Iteen  unovDidabTe;  The  expedient  you  propose,  of  printings 
tSe  Bedication  and'  Preface  m  the  Ptiblic  Advertiser,  is  unad* 
Tisabto.  The  attention  of  t^e  public  would  then  be  quite  lost 
xa  the  book  itself*  £  tibink  your  nvak  will,  bar&appointed.:. 
mbody  will  apply  tn  them,  >^en»they  ean  be  sappiwdatthft 
ftuntaih  hea£ — All  T  can  now  say  is,  maket  haste,  wtdi  the  ' 
book."f 

The  Dedi^tion,  Pxefaee,)  and  the  materials  for  his  netast 
were  itll  finished  abeutthe  be^ning'of  the  praseding  Novem- 
ber (1*771).   The  letters  at  large,  excepting^  the  first  two.  sheate 

.  •••  Prh«ter Better^ir*.  61..  f  Id.  No.  «. 

t  Tbe  letters  were  actnally  pnUished  March  3,  and  Aldennan  Sanrbrvigt^i 
motion  diacnited  tbe  enaning  day — ^which  motion,  howeTer,  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  251  agmnst  88.  %  Ffimts  Letter;.  ITa^fift 
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which  y&exe  reYised  b7  th9  author  himself,  were  from  the 
difficultv.  of  Conveyance  entrusted  to  the  correction  of  Mr. 
"VVoodfoll,  mth  incidental  amendments  obtained,  as  they  could 
he,  by  ai^  inJterchange  of  letters.  The  Dedication  and  Preface 
were  confided  to .  the  correction  of  Mr.  Wilkes  *,  with  whose 
ftt^i^Uon  the  author  expresses  himself  well  pleased.  '*  When 
you  see  Mr.  WUkes,"  says  he  in  a  note  of  February  29, 1772^ 
V  pr^y  return  him  my  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken. 
J^  wUhhe  had  taken  more:*'  intimating  hereby  that  there 
were- still  errors  of  which  he  was  aware,  and  which  he  would 
have  corrected  if  possible. 

;  Yet  though  he  thus  continued  to  adhere  rigidly  to  his 
djetermination  never  again  to  appear  before  the  public  in  his 
full  dress,  or  under  the  signature  of  Junius,  as  he  expresses  it 
in  his  Private  Letter  of  November.  8, 1771,  he  did  not  object 
pocmiionally  to  introduce  his  observations  and  continue  his 
^vere,  strictures  in  a  loose^  and  less  elaborate  form,  and 
under  some  appellative  or  other,  that  might  not  interfere  with 
th#  cl^ua  of  Junius  as  a  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  his  seriea  of 
letters  tp  jLord.Barrington,  JTos.  105,  107,  <fec.  These,  how- 
ever, i^  was  not  easy,  in  spite  of  the  characteristic  style  that 
stijl^  to  an  acutei  eye,  pervaded  them,  for  ^he  world  at  large  to 
loipxfg  pOQitpletely  nonpie  to  the  real  writer,  though  many  of 
them  were  frequently  charged  to  the  account  of  Junius  by  the 
poHtix^at  criticis  of  the  day,  m  diflferent  addresses  to  the  printer 
Upon  this  subject. 

^, ,  To  judge  pf  the  moral  and  political  character  of  Junius  from 
]b^  writings^,  as  w^U  private  as  public,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  inanof  a. bold  and  ardent. spirit,  tenaciously  honourable  in 
ins  personal  connections,  but  vehement  and  inveterate  in  his 
f^Ufoities,  and  quick  and  irritable  in  conceiving  them.  In  his 
political  principles  he  was  strictly  constitutional,  excepting, 
p^r^8,»  upon  the  mij^e  point  of  denying  the  impeccability  of 
the  w)wn ;  in.  those  of  relicion  he,  at  lea^t,  ostemihly  professed 
jm  attachment  i^  the  established  church. 

Qf  hia  personal  and  private  honour^  we  can  only  judge  from 
hi*  i^nnection  with  Mr.  WoodfjalL  Tet  this  connection  is 
fieri^{|8  auffioient;  fpr  thpx)Hghout  the  whole  of  it  he  appears 
^,fk  i^ght  truly  ingenuous  and  UberaK    '*  If  undesignedly^^** 

f  ;PriTBtje  Litter,  No.  40.  '     '    '    t  M.  Ko.,  5t. 
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8ajs  he  in  one  of  hk  letters,  *'  I  should  send  you  anything 
you  may  think  dangerous,  judge  for  yourself,  or  take  any 
opinion  you  think  proper.  You  cannot  offend  of  afiBict  in0» 
hut  by  hazarding  yqur  own  safety.'**  To  the  same  effect  ift 
anothler  letter,  "  For  my  own  part  I  can  very  truly  assure  you 
that  nothing  would  afflict  me  more  than  to  hare  drawn  you 
into  a  pergonal  danger,  because  it  admits  of  lio  recompense; 
A  little  expense  is  not  to  be  regarded,  and  I  hope  these  papeo:^ 
have  reimbursed  you.  I  never  will  send  you  anything  that  / 
think  dangerous;  but  the  risk  is  yours,  and  you  must  de- 
tennine  for  yourself." f 

Upon  ajiolher  occasion,  being  sensible  that  he  had  written 
^th  an  asperity  that  might  alarm  his  oorresnondent,  he  again 
be^ed  him  not  to  print  if  he  apprehended  any  danger; 
addmg  that,  for  himself,  he  should  not  be  offended  at  hi^ 
desistnig ;.  and  merely  requesting  that  if  he  did  not  choOsfe  to' 
tsfke  the  risk  he  would  transmit  the  paper  as  sent  to  him,  to  a 
printer  who  was  well  known  to  be  less  cautious  than  himself. 
"'the  inclosed,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  notes,  **is  of  suclr 
importance,  so  very  materia],  that  it  must  be  giveti  to  ihi^ 
puwic  immediately.  I  will  not  advise^  though  I  think  yorf 
perfectly  safe.  All  I  say  is  that  I  rely  upon  your  car©  to  have 
it  printed  either  to-morrow  in  your  own  paper,  or  to-night  in 
the  Pacquet."{ — ^To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  upon 
another  occasion :  *•  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  announcing 
the  inclosed  Junius  to-morrow,  and  publishing  it  on  Monday; 
If,  for  any  reasons  that  do  not  occur  to  me,  you  shenld  think 
it  unadvisable  to  print  it,  as  it  stands,'!  must  entreat  thi^ 
fiivour  of  you  to  transmit  it  to  Bingley,  and  satisfy  hini  that 
H  is  a  reial  Junius,  worth  a  Noith  Briton  extraordinaty*  ft 
will,  be  impossible  for  me  to  have  an  opportunity  ti  alteritig 
Ittiy  patrt  of  it."§     .  .  ..     •  q 

Upon  the  printer  being  menaced  with  11'  prosecutSon  &k 
the  part  of  the  Dulce  of  Grfcftort,  in  conseanence  of  thh 
mblication  of  Junius's  letter  tp  hira  of  the  date  of  Decembe* 
i^;  1769,  accusing  tjiis  nobleman  of  having,  in.  the  iriost 
corrupt  and  sinister  manner,  either  sold  or  c6nnivijd  at.th^ 
4^  of  a  patent  place  in  tlie  collection  of  the  eust6m9  iA 
Exeter,  he  writes  as  follows:   ''A^  to  yoursMF,  I'atti'fcoii- 

t  PwalftLptter,  No.  48.  .      .       ,  t  Jd.  N<^83* 
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^inoed  fth*  ininktiy  ^wiH  not  ventute  Id  attack  you ;  they 
daie  not  submit  io  sudi  an  inquiry.  If  ilicnr  do,  daL&vv  niD 
fear,  bat  tell  tliem  plainly  you^ill  justify,  ana  subpcnna  Mr^ 
iHiae,  tBin^yne,  and  Bradshaw  of  the  Treasmy:  that  wiQ 
silence  them  at  onee."*  The  printer,  however,  vmB  BtiU  iear- 
fol,  and  could  .not  avoid  expressing  himself  nso  to  his  invi»l^ 
inend ;  tvho  thus  replied  to  his  proposal  of  v^miteering  ran 
apology:  "Judge  for  yourself.  I  enter  sinceMily  into  th© 
anxiety  tif  your  situation.;  at  the  same  time  I  am  .-strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  you  will  not  be  called  xxpon.  They 
cannot  do  it  without  subjecting  Hine's  affitiir  to  an  inquiiy;^ 
which  'Would  be  worse  than  death  to  the  mihist^.  As  it  is, 
they  are  mQr6.fieciou6ly  stabbed  with  this  last  stroke,  then  aU 
the  rest.  At  .any  tatej,  stand  firm :  (I  mean  with  all  the 
humble  appearances  of  contrition :)  if  you  ^rith  ^or  farilter,  ^'a 
will  lose  friends  without  gaining  others.^'t  The  friendly 
advice  thus  shrewdly  given  was  punctHiously  'followed;  anA 
ihe  predictions  of  Junius  were  more  than  accomplished :  hit 
i£he  minister  .not  jDnly  did  not  datt'e  to  enforce  his  menaces, 
hxst  at  ihe  same  time  thought  it  expedient  to  drop  abruptly 
the  prosecution  of  ,Mr.  Vaughan,  which  this  attack  upon  him 
was  expressly  designed  to  'fight  off;  and  to  dropdt,  too,  afteif 
the  rule  against  Vaughan  had  been  made  absolttfee. 

Uprai  t£e  publication  of  Junius^  letter  to  /Bie  kii^g,  Wood- 
fall  Avas  not  quite  fio  fortunate— but  his  invisible  friend  stiU 
iollowed  him  witii  assistance ;  he  offered  him,  as  has  already- 
been  observed,  a  reinibursemeut  of  whatever  might  be  his 
pecuniary  expenses,  aiid  aided  him  in  a  still  higher  degre^e 
^ith  the  soundest  prudOTttii^l  and  legal  advice.  Upon  a  sttb* 
.sequent  occasion  also,  he  mjlkes  the  following  observacioiir : 
"As  to  yourseH,  I  really  think  you  in  no  danger,  Y^u  ar© 
not  the  object,  and  punishing  yow  would  be  no  gratification  to 
:the  king."  J— Bat  'upon  this  subject,  the  following  is  one  of 
the  most  impoETfcant  notes,  as,  although  he  expressly  denies  all 
prafesnonal  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  sufficiently  proves  that 
he  was  better  acquainted  with  it  than  many  who  aw  actnSl 
-practitioners.  "  1  have  carefully  perused  the  Jn/brmotum ;  it 
k  tso  loose  aaid  ill^drawn  that  I  am  persuaded  Mr.  De  'Oj9^;§ 

•  Private Xetter/No.l5.  i-  Id.  No.  17.  t  Id.  No.  43. 
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C0idd  sot  dwie  bafl  a  ^aadin  it.  Tbair  insertiiig  the  "i«bo1ie, 
xpmvwthejlmiBjjmmtJNaia  pasai^s  tofix  ob.  I  etill  think  it 
loHmcit  Jbe  trisd.    Jfit.8houiai,it  is  not  possible  for  a  jmy  to 

1&  ine  tett  opibiQii  he  ims  mistaken ;  in  liis  second  lie  vm 
wsmroBU  !Cltt  .acofle  was  tried  at  Kisi  Prias— but  no  one  has 
^.$pi^|Btten  that  the  Y^rclict  retorned  was  ''gailtj  of  prittting 
aad  ^Miskda^md^;*'  'wbkk  in  &ct  implied  not  guilty  :«lt  all. 
J[tis.*ti>;dus>£!aaK,iffi  has  been  lilready  glanced  at,  we  are 
ehi0%iQd0htad'for»n  acknowledged  and  unequiTooal  right  in 
^  ^^asy  to  isetam  .a  genend  Terdict--that  k,  a  verdict  that 
s&i^fBin&vao'tnBtteriDf  lem  as  well  as  matter  of  iact.  iErom 
tbe«tmhigui^.oflte  yerdiist,  howeyer,  in  the  case  before  us,  a 
•Bi^^uxB  ^(ns  made  hf  the  de£andanfs  counsel  in  arrest  of 
^sA^KUsat;  atthe«ame  time  that  an  opposite  motion  was 
advanced  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  for  a  rule  upon  the 
d/^endant  to  shawxaine  why  the  verdict  should  not  be  entered 
ii|Mu;e(nrding  to  the  legal  import  of  the  words.  On  both  sides 
a^e  J»  show^cwuse  was  granted,  and  the  matter  beiog  ai^ed 
%^EPP»  the  €ceBEt  of  Single  (Bench,  notwithstanding  the  bench 
:9g$eQBn  toic»HS  been  strongly  and  unanimously  in  favour  cif 
the  yesdict  hmsg  >«9itered  up,  the  result  was  the  grant  of  a 
a»w  trial;  whid^ iu>weyar,  wns  not  poceeded  in,  for  want  of 
proof  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  question. 

\  :Thftt  Jtinms  was  quiek  aud  irritable  in  conceiving  disgust, 
1^  ^hemest^  and  eveooi  at  times  malignant,  in  his  enmities, 
»  -nay  a^^oallj  .'atcaEtain  firom  his  private  and  his  public 
^eommanicatioBS.  iEn  :the  videnee  of  his  hatreds  almost  every 
'ane  Yfham.  ihe  attacks  as  ^uthy  in  the  extreme ;  there  are  no 
:d<^B89s  of  ^OD^aaiiseBi  ei^er  -in  their  criminality  or  his  own 
^^leetation::  the  i^^^mle  ;is  equally  anperlatke.  If  the  Buke  of 
»€b|!aflfi9i  ^  the  od^^ieet  of  Ins  address,  *'  eveiy  villain  in  the 
ioBgdom,"  iw^'s  he,^*is  youririeudf — the  vei»y  sunshine  you 
live  inas  « ftislude  to  your  dissolution."  If  Lord  Mansfield 
ifl^  be!nfiB£h  iiis.  /ksh,  *'l  do  not  -scruple  to  affirm,  with  the 
^laaat^  solemn '  appeal  to  -God  for  my  sincerity,  that,  in  imf 
pji^Mtats'he  is  theveay  worst  and  most  dangerous  man  in 
the  kingdom."  t     An  opinion   corroborated  by  him  in  his 
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prfrate  coi*&sp(yttddfice  r  *' We  ha¥e  got  -A^  rascal  dbwft;^ 
fiHyfe  Jiie,  **!6t  us  strab^^  him  if  it  be  possible."*  In  litis 
inannct-  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Baitingtoiii  **  Yon  am  bq 
detected  and  despised  by  M  parties  f because  all  parties  ]aio# 
yoU)  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  bnt  one  '^al* 
conc^pingyoii ;' t  while  "his  note  to  the  )^?inter,  aocompanjiog 
tMs  address,  'closes  tJius :  **The  proceedings  of  this  wretch 
4te  unaccountable.  There  must  be  some  mystery  in  it,  which 
I  hope  will  sobii  be  discovered  to  his  confusion.  Next  to  th4 
Duke  of  Grafton,  I  verily  believe  that  the  blackest  heart  ia 
the  kingdom  belongs  to  Lord  Blirrington."j:  Even  Sceevola, 
an  anonymous  writer,  whom  he  knew  not,  is  **  a  blockhead^ 
and  "  a  fool,"^  for  opposing  him :  Swinney,  for  his  imper- 
tinent  inquiry  of  Lord  6-.  Sackville,  •*  a  wretched  but  a  danger- 
ous fool,"||  a^  tiarrick,  on  the  same  account,  '^  a  rascal,  and  a 
vaMibond,'*ir 

Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  fbr  the  more  violent  of  his 
political  abhorrences ;  and  which  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been 
almost  exclusively  directed  against  the  t^ree  ministexiai 
Characters  just  enumerated  in  conjunction  with  the  Eaii  of 
Bute:  for  Ms  attacks  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  flif 
William  Blackstone  ate  but  light  and  casual  when  compared 
with  his  incessant  a£id  unmitigated  tirades  iagainst  theso 
npblemen. 

Firmly  rooted  in  the  best  "Whig  principles  of  the  day,  he 
had  an  invincible  hatred  of  Lord  Bute  as  the  grand  prop  and 
foundation-stone  of  Toryism  in  its  worst  and  most  arbitral;;^ 
tendencies  :  as  introduced  into  Carlton  House  against  the  coil- 
^  sent  of  his  present  Majesty*s  royal  grandfather,  through  th<^ 
*  overweening  favouritism  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales' ; 
ks  having  obtained'  €.n'  entire  ascendancy  over  this  princes^ 
^nd  through  this  pribce3S  over  the  king,  whose  non-age  had 
been  entirely  entinisted  to  ".him,  and  through  the  king  over 
the  clabinet  and  the  parliament  itself..  The  introduction  of 
Lord  Bute  Into  the  jost  of  chief  preceptor  ^|  his  Majesty  was 
in  our  author's  opinion  an  inexpiaWe  evil.  "  That,"  says  h6, 
«  was  the  salient  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefe  and  di$r 

*  Private  Letter,  No.  24.  +  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  111. 
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gi|^,of  tba  pc09e9t.x^gii  too)^  life  and  motiooJ^  Thm 
d^i^ing  the  tutor,  he  ooqld  have  na  great  levereoee  for  tb^ 
fvfil,;  mi  bonoe  the  personal  dislike  he  too  freqiieatlj  be- 
tDRj^  and.  oceasionallj.  ia  knguage  altogether  intanperatt 
«fidmi^(ifiable»  ibi^  the  aoTereign.  Henoe,  too,  kis  uncoa* 
f[i^rable.prejudiee  agaioft  Scotcbmen  of  every  rank. 
:  Wb»  same  e^ase  excited  hia  antipathy  against  Lord  Man»« 
fields  even,  .befove  bis  lordship'a  arbitrary  line  of  conduct  bad 
pi^dved  that'  our  author's  suspicions  concerning  him  were  well 
Ipanded.  Xiord  Mansfield  was  a  Scotchman :  but  this  was 
^  tbe  whole<  Under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Stormont,  he 
h^  boea  educated  with  the  highest  veneration  ibr  the  whole 
Sto^  ^Bunily,  and  esp^icially  for  the  Pretender ;  whose  healthy 
wbsn,^  young  man^luid  been  bis  favourite  toast,  and  ta  whom 
^s  brother  was  attached  as  a  confidential  and  private  agent. 
It  was  for  these  sentiments,  and  for  the  polities  which  in- 
truded ibemselvea  in  his  judicial  proceedings,  where  the 
GEQim.was  concerned,  that  our  author  expressed  himself  in 
»td»*l»Ltter  terms,  against  the  chief  justice.  "  Our  language,** 
l^ys  hie,  in  Letter  41,  *'has  no  term  of  reproach,  the  mind 
m  no  idea  of  detestation,  which  has  not  already  been  hap 
P^  ^fij^lied  tQ  you  and  exhausted.«-Ample  justice  has  bee« 
opn^  by  abler  pens  than  mine,  to  the  separate  merits  of  your 
life  and  character.  Let  it  be  my  bumble  office  to  collect  the 
j^oaUered  aweets,  till  their  united  virtue  tortinres  the  sense.'* 
j  , jBB?  detestation  of  the  EHike  of  Grafton  proceeded  from  his 
tirace'a  haying  abandoned  his  patron  Lord  Chatham,  and  the 
'^^g  |irinciples  into  wbidi  he  bad  been  initiated  under  himt 
to  gratify  bis  own  ambition  on  the  first  offer  that  occurred: 
fono  Ids  having  afterwards  united  sometimes  with  the  Bedford 
]^y,  sometimes  with  Lord  Bute,  and  sometimes  with  other 
exfm^t^Qjx^  of  whatever  pfrinqiples  or  professions,  whenever 
m  union  appec^red  favourable  to  his  personal  views;  and 
from  his  having  hereby  prevented  that  general  coalition  of  the 
^fierent.divi^ions^of  Whig  statesmen,  which  must  in  all  pror 
lability  have  proved  permanently,  triumphant  over  the  power 
dfrtbe  king  hipuselh  '*My  abhorrence  of  the  duke,'  saya 
Junius,  ."  arises  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  bis  character, 
and  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baseness  has  been  the 
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«in»e  of  gmotorrimtduef  to  rSngtend  tfaaii'.eTeii  itbe  uoifiN^tA- 
oiflte.smbitioii/of  Locd  Bote."* 

It  wfi8:D«t:jiaaBMavy  ibr  Lanl  Barrington  ^  )be  a  Scsisb- 
mssa  iaovdev  tfeo  ^^aitoite  theant^MLthj-Gf  i^usaoB.  iSe  migirt 
jtatljT  demise  Aiid^eveii  hate  him  (if  it  beiaUovmbfo  to  iBdol^ 
a  private  hataBii  mffmsttu.  ^ul^c  dumietenr  slsm^  kiiid,)icir 
hk  ipoUtical  ^MsoKfeilitiaB.aiid  want  of  aU  pehusi]^;  ^ar^tro- 
ciliefi,  iiidaed,  mlmh.  ^ao  aaaa «oaii  jeet  havv  ibi^tlflQ,aBd  i^diioh 
never  can  rbe  baiSBd  ia  fiai^eifubEkesB  bat  with  tbeXotal^ob- 
livion  of  his  naiae*  J^anriagtou,  independenrtly  af  tha«a 
fpneial  ooDsideni^oiis,  hommBtf  \«as  the  .laau  .who  mevad  ioK 
Wilkes*B  expokaon  ^m  Parliament,  in  if?hioh;hs  mm  memi^d 
bjr  Mr.  Eigbgr. 

S-kem  weareite  pxime  objaots  of  our  aiK&ors  aJb^onrenee  ; 
and  in  vproportiou  as  ^aiier  politicians  i»ere  ccMniep^  ^^sth 
them  by  prinoiples  or  wast  of  pcisicij^es,  ^oonfederaqy,  mitioB*^ 
dotr  even  family,  ihaiabhorred.them  alsa. 

Hisxeasans  Mv  vbelievia^  that  ihe  constitution  allosts  hm. 
to  ^regard  the  ^reigning  .prince  as  aecasionedly  ^cnlpoble  in  ^his 
iown.p6raon,ware  gnren  at  lai^e  in  ^bis  Prefase..  To  few  peo* 
pie  parhaps,  in  ;.the  preasnt  4a(f ,  will  they  «anry  canTxetiw)^ 
But,  bating  t\m  single  opinion,  iiis  view  of  the  princopl^  and 
•powevB  of  the  i{G»Blitution  appears  .to  be  e^aUyoorFeotiimd 
perspionans.  Upon  tls^e.^^uestion  of  general  waEEants;  of  the 
right  of  gucBBS  to  ratuim  genespal  verdit^,  or  ine&ar  woids,  to 
determine  vpen  the  law  as  well  /as  upon  the  factt ;  of  the  4ia- 
limited  power  of  Xeccds 'Chief  ^^stices  to^tdmkito  hail ;  <of  ^the 
ielle^lity  of  snspending  Aots  of  iBarlianu^it  by-pBQdlaini^tiQSi, 
we  -owe  hiok  mneh ;  he  mm  «a  warm  and  iri^  su^orter  of  tha 
mnejitent,  as  well  as  ootesktenoe  of  .the  ths^  estates  of  the 
'Goit^mment,  and  it  waSifrom  this  principle  alone  thatJiBKatv 
gaed  against  ^the  system  of  inde^uiite  ^privil^  as  appertaining 
lo  veithar  hoi^ie  aagubvidually.;  and  .as  allowing  dt  a  power  ^ 
ai^Ditcary  panishmeist,  for  what  may  occasionally  be  readied 
as la  oantempit  4if  tssgIi  house,  or  a  breach  of  snob  >piivilege.    . 

Ber8flna%  aod  vOiiiBlixi^eusly  inimixu^/rhoweyer,  as  <he  ii»s 
ito  4she. racing •psinee^.imdeMneBtly  devoted  as  he  seems  to 
hAi»  been  te  ^eaanae  of  the  ^ople,  naither  ins  enmity  .aar 
bis  patnotism  ^wsaEmdi  diim  into  any  of  tlioae  political  estraYa- 
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gume  mkath  lutve  f^edLmsfy  nwrked  ^k6  oiMovoter  of  the 
present  ag^ :  .a  limitMl  moiiarobj,  like  our  otm,  W  openfy 
jRefetred  toarepubfie;  he  cButended  fer  tlie  «OMtitatienal 
j^lit  of  impraMang,  i&oaae  of  emerjfanegr,  8ea-&riDg  man  €>r 
t^  eonnnMi^Bfinrioe  ef  the  oenrntty ;  fttrenaousfy  oppofted  the 
stq^tlesB^ilf^tkiB  Bin  of  Highls,  in  their  eadeifveiiiB  to  nfltore 
jbAwchbI  PaildiBinents,  ^BSkd  their  Duioifal  hut,  ag  it  appeared  to 
hioa,  imeomrtilttMeaal  plan  of  pncifyhig  4he  legislatare  hy  ds- 
fnBMduBiog^i  ttoficiber  e^  boro^ha  wbidh  'they  had  ehoaen  to 
i^ifl  as  liatsl^  ^wmtpt  and  rotfeen ;  and,  anterior  to  the 
Jo&erican  Q0!Btest,'^fa8  as  tiieroo^tyosn^noed  as  Mr.  Oeoiige 
'GaeirpiMe  inmaelf  >of  the  soprraiacf  af  the  legiakitaire  of  this 
eonntrj  o^er  the  American 'OdlomeB  *. 

Mipon  Ifee  tGmt  point  he  ohienras :  **  I  mn  more  readily  tid- 
iBooBt  the  Hb^ial  apizit  and  iritegrity,  than  tthe  sound  judgment 
^wuf  man,  ii^ho  ^prefers  a  vepabUoan  form  of  government,  m 
iftss  for  any  other  emjmwe  of  ^fuai  etohnt,  to  a  monarohy  so 
foidified  and  limited  as  oars.  I  am  eomrinoed,  that  neither 
is  It  in  tiuory  lAie  wisest  system  of  govemmmit,  nor  piactica- 
kk  an  this  eomitey.'"  f  Upcm  1^  ^seoond  point  he  appears  to 
ypf6  heen  ohidflf  influenoed  hj  Jadge  'Foster's  ai^gament  on 
€«'  legality  ef  rpiessing  seamen,  and  his  comment  on  that  ar* 
gmnent  m^^  ;be  asen  m,his  ebsatrations,  Letters  Nos.  59,  ^3» 
and  64.  tJpon  rtikke  .tfasFd>and  fsnrth  tpeints  he  thus  ingenuously 
flcpfesses  lamBelf.:  '*  Whenever  the  question  shall  be  seriously 
agitated,  I  wiU 'endeavour  (and  if  I  live,  will  assuredly  attempt 
k}  io  convinee  the  Engli^  nation,  by  arguments  to  tny  'un- 
derstanding unanswerable,  that  >1diey  ought  'to  insist  upon  a 

Mmnialy  anE  banish  the  idea  of  ran  'onmud  Parliament* » 

Jks  to  cot^g  awaf  the  rotten  horeughs,  I  am  as  madi 
•flffimded  as  any»man  «t  seeing  so  many  of  4hem  under  the 
4ileot  dliifiuenee  ^of  i^fae  crou'n,  or  at  the  disposal  of  private 
wrsons;  yet,  J^Sfwil,  I^have^both  dod^ts  and  apprehensions, 
m  regard  te  ihe  remedy  yon  propose.  I  shaH  be  changed, 
forh^,  widi  an  unustml  \mnt  of  political  intrepidity,  ^entl 
holiesily  confiass  1»  you,  ^tihat  I  am  atavlded  at  the  idea  of  so 
ittttoeive  ^rti  -ampixtatidn.  In  ^e  inrst  pkee,  I  question  the 
]B%er,  de  ^mna,  nf  the  legidatiire  to  disfranchise  a  jiwnber  ef 
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boroagh»,  mpoii  lihe  g^tfecftl  grovod  d  improving  t^6  tsana&Ax* 
tioiL^^Whea  y&a  propose  to  mi  a«raij  the  roUen  parts;  tiatf 
you  tell  lis  what  parts^  are  perfectly  naUHd  f  Are  thei^-attTi^ 
oertAia  limitB,  in  ffedt  ^  theory/to  inferm  yon  at  what^oiat 
you  must  stop-^atwliAt^int^emOrtififcation^ftds?*'^     ■   > 

Junius  has  b^ii  repeatedly  accused  of  bavinig  been  a  pai«y« 
man,  lofiit  perbaps  no  political  satirist  was  ever  less  so.  To 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mt.  Home  he  was  equally  indiffeirettt,  ex- 
cept in  ^regard  to  their  pliblic  prinoiples  and  pablk)  ebaraotors. 
In  his  estimation  the  <»use  alone  was  everything,  and  <they 
were  oufy  of  value  as  the  temporary  and  aceidefntal  suppon^!^ 
of  it  **Le«;  Us  employ  (Jiese  mei,"  says  he,  ''in  wliafcevier 
departments  their  various  abilities  are  best  suited  to,  £»nd  ns 
mtich  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause,  as  their  diierenti 
ineliiiatioBs  will  permii  If  individusls  haVe  nd  virtues,  tiheif 
viocs  may  be  of  use  to  us.  I  care  not  with  what  principle 
tiie  new-bom  patriot  is  animated^  if  the  measi^res  he  si]Lppoi4B 
are  henefidal  to  the  community.  The  nation  is  interested  in 
his  conduoti  Hia  motivtes'  are  his  own.  ^e  properties  of  a 
patriot  are  perishable  in  the  individual,  but  there  is  a  qUibk 
suocessbn  of'  8ub^eti%  and  th^breed  is  worth  preserving.*'  f 
It  was  in  this  vliftw  of  the  politics  of  the  day>  that  he  privately 
oaatioiied  hi»  i^ieikdWoodfall^  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
'♦  to  be  mueh  upon  his  guard  against  jw^iote;"!  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  a  truly  independent  spirit,  that  he 
boastkl  of  being  ^*disowned>  as  a  dangei^us  au'xiliaryv  by 
e^Tj  paalt%f  ivL  the  ldttgdom,"§  his  ctee^  not  expressly  com- 
perting  wl&  any  single  party  ereed  whatever. 

Yet  there  were  cstatesmen  whom  he  believed  to  be  tnsily 
Isknest  and  upright,  and  for  >whom  he  felt  a  personal  as  weU 
as  a  political  reverenee :  and  it  is  w>  small  p!rool  d  the  ke^n-< 
noes' i9f  his  penetrsitidn  ^at  the  character,  whom  he  €hns' 
singled  oat  from,  the  cocainon  'mass  ^  pretendel^  te  gentihie 
patriotism^  havebeen  >ev«r  ^inoe^'  growing  in  the  public  esti- 
mation, and  are  now  justly  looked  back  to  as  the  pillars  and 
bulwarks  of ,  the  EngliJBtx  ^nstitutioft«<.  His  high  opbiioh  t)f 
the  general  purity  and  virtue  of  liord  Oamden  we  have 
already  noticed,    **  Lord  Bute,"  says  he,  in  describing  several 

*  Vide  thfrbaxMVsiiblequent  to  Letter  <9,  '  +  irf6«ler.  No.  fS^ 
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()dM»»ioCii^B»b9r«q«a%i^^p^  **fQimd  no  resotuoe  of 
ifiS^nAeocQ^^Qf  eeomtj-m  the  pceud,  ioiposisig  8ii|)eriorit7  of 
l49KdC^fafttfaam*s  flA)ilUie$,  th^  dhrewd^^umexiUe  judgment  of 
Krwijrcenville "^ sor  in  t^e  mild  bit detanmned mUgnij of 
Lord  Rockrig^gfihwHt"f  He  alao  se^oqs  ditpoaed  tp  have  entep* 
taiiifi4  1^  good  opimoti'of  Lord HoUand;  imd  iM&JB  the  sather 
QDtitled  to  a(tteQl|on«  .«j|  iJ^e  oj^iniodt  vae  oonuaauBicsled  con* 
MentiMyi  f  X w]$)%»" saja jbe, "* I^ord Bollaadmay aequit him- 
Sdifmik  honoor ;  if  hiftoaoeebegdod,  heehottld  at  osoebare 
piiltHshed  tbeb  aoeount  to  which  he.  vefeta  in  hifi  letter  to  the 
iBAjoiTr-t  Withiespe^t  to  Mr.  Sawhndge^  and  his  worthy 
Qolka^iie,  hfi  obser?ee>  "Mj  memoty  fails  me  if  I  have  men* 
^DedtheiimaiBeawJ^h disrespect.;  unless  it  he  reprotohfal 
|o  i^nowledge.  a  sincere  respeeC  &r  the  character  of  Mr« 
^ii^ndge,.aiid  not  (q.  hate  questioned  the  innoceoee  of  Mr. 
(Hiveir*e  ii]«(^itiotis/'§  And  again»adTertiog  to  the  former, 
'.*Si  were  SBfucfa.  to  he  desn'ed.ti^t  we  had  msaj  avoh  men  as 
MiTf.&iwbridge  to*  represent  us  in  Pariiamettt«**-I  speak  from 
coomMHi  report  and  opiiuen  only*  when  I  impute  to- him  a  spe* 
online,  predilection  in  farout  of  a  r6publlo.-*-*In  the  personal 
aondw)t  and  .ipannexB  .of  the  man,  I  eatmot  be  mistaksn.  He 
httH;  shewn  ithipoeelfpoesesaed  of  that  republican  firmness, 
^viiiieh  the  tiiaaea  reqidre,  and  by  which  an  Enfj^ish  gentlemaa 
auiy  be  as:  usefully  ased  as  honouvably  distingoished^  as  any 
mtiaen  of  aneient  Bome,  of  Athens,  off  Laoedwmon." 
.  ¥^  tbo  times  were  tdo  eonrupt,  and  the  instances  of  d^ec* 
iMm,  too  numerous^  >  to  tXhw  So  waey  a  statesmam  as  Junius  to 
regard  e^en  thesQ  exalted  characters  w;^oat  oecsaionaL  sns* 
pic^n  and  jesdousy. .  Much  as.he  approired  of  the  Marquis  of 
IJMfiftghftffi  personally,  he  regarded  him  publiely  as  forming 
alpM^^le  adminis^tion  that  disseHred  in  its  own  weakness  ||. 
Q^^adnuorei  than,  once  some  doubts  of  the  motives  both  of 
I^,  Camden  and  Lord  Chatham:  their  opposkkm  at 
the  commencement  of.  the  American  contest  he  wad  jealous  of; 

"^  M  an  Hke  ^ulilicid  kJianioCianiitC^  tits  dfty,  Uff.  OienyilW  appean  to  h&ra 
bM%/i»iu:  wth^i^i  fiiT0i|rit0i  j,  n^  jmn  ^km  axire  ppot  Uf  txoHire  Inaimy  patta. 
«  fik  cqndw^  l^t  Jhe  m  n^Yercen^nre^ ;  vl4?,  op  the  otjatiswfi  he  ia  6*» 
tbuea'wlieipeyer  an  opportiiiiity  o^rs ;  yet  JTudius  positively  asserted  that  he 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Compare  Hiscellaneons  Letters, 
Ho.2(?^iRFi|^^4IW»*»Letter,  Noi;|8»  ,t  ,  .  t^IiettenNo*  16.  ' 
X  My^Xq  M^mb  9o.  5.  §  Letter,  No.  H     '*      K.^^.  N«.:2B.: 
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fljDd  80Brilied  k  nitfa«r to  pslatkid  pic^w  tiumttb  lilimLpateMsbr^ 
ism  *;  Ta  hia  friend  h»  imUm  tbim  oi»iWrtnti«Hy::  ''  Tha 
Duke  o£  GtioftoBL  ham  hBmt  losigf  kboaiiiig^  tof  detach  Camr 
den:;"t  and  in  imimiv  witb  this  idBftt  he  teIi9;lB»  lordship 
himself  pui^lioly,  "*  M  yom  dseliad  thiB  honounUe  offioei^  I  ieu: 
it  mil  be  and  tkiak  fi»r  ■ome^  months,  paali^  jimk  hwa  k»pfe^  loo 
mnoh  oompiuiy  intil  Ihe  Duke*  of  €i<aiibDiii."  f  Aiidi  earau  aa. 
late  as  A^i4;aat».  1771,  it^eutLord  Cfaathftnuhitd  heen/prng^nsf 
siveljjr  growings  aa  ins*  good  opsmtaiv  he-  thus  caotional^  pmieea: 
Mm .  **  If  his  amrbidoB'  be^  apoa  a  la^l  with  hift  undafsUind* 
ing ; — if  he  judgB9<  o£  what  is  truly  henonrahle  for  himseH 
with  tite  same  snpeniv  gseius  which  animates  and  dureets 
him  1x>  ebfuenoe  in  debate,  to'  wisdom  in  deeision,.  even  duL 
pen  of  Juntas  shall  oontiifonte  to>  mwardi  ham;  Beooxded. 
honours  i^all  gadier  roond  his  mosuwient,  and*  liiiahen  dver 
him;  It  is  a  scdid  Mym^  «ai  wiU  support  the  lawrela  that' 
adorn  it-^I  am  not  esnveiBanfi  in  the  ha^fiaige.  oi  paneg^Bic; 
— These  praises^  are  extoited  fipom  me-;,  hat  they  wilL  wear 
well;  for*  they  hivTO' been^  deaiiy  eBmed."  §t 

In  hid  mligbus  opinianB  Jnniixs  has  been^  aemiOBd  of  deksi: 
and  atheism ;  bat  on  mhat  aeeount:  it.  soema  impoflBible  to'> 
SBcertain :  her  has  hy  oliters^  basa  ooncei^d  to  hajro  faaen..a. 
dissenter  || ;  yet:  mtki  as  litfeCs  masoni  To  judge' from  thft  few^' 
passages  in  hisv  ewn^w!ntiDg»  that  haarer  any  beacmgrupdn  the 
question^  and  wted^aeeiicr  ohze&y  in  his  letteiv  under  the  ai^^ 
nature  of  FhiknTunins,  of  Aug;  ^«  1771>he  appeam  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  upen  the  most  siaosw  oosmlaon;  one  o£* 
whose  ehief  objeots  was  to  defend^  the  se^gien  eatahli^ed  by- 
lam\  and  who. waff  iwsaimb  tn^ renounce. and  give. up: tanpahlior 

*  Uetttr,  No.  Wi  f*  Fttvato  Letter;  K e.  47. 

t  Letter,  No.  09,  to  Ikrd^CaBden.  §  htVbu,  No..  54. 

li  Heron'B  edition  -of  the  LetfeM*  of  Juiiiu%.  vol.  l  p*  69.  [Thece  ia  notUnflB 
in  Heioii  at  the.  page  referced  to  that  lias  the  least,  allusion  to  the  Eeligion  S. 
Junius.  Wh^t  Heron,  who  was  a  more  correct  and  carefUI  writer  than  GK>od, 
remarks  on  that  topic,  is  at  p.  46,  from  which  we  extract  the  condading 
sentenoe.  **  Hig  (Junius)*)  aUonnis.  to  nMgiBn^  so  far  m.  tfaey  are  cm- 
tm^uons,  relat*  chiefly  to  the.  ahmadities  of-  the  Boiiaii  Catholie  religioii;: 
a  hct  from  which  we  may  fiurly  infer,  either  that  the  oeurae  of  his  education 
or  the  incidents- of  his  life,  led.  him  into  a  partionlar  acquaintance  with  tbee^, 
aad  on  indiffnant  disgnst  amuut  them  [Heron  wBaa.tnuned>mi]iisteE.e£  ih»' 
Scottish  Presb3rterian  Kirk],  or  else  that  be,  ia  thia.instuicey  merely  echoed, 
the  Yoices'of  Baseal  and  CJaUiogwarth.!'— Ed.] 


jWfB09  jam  w.  monarats. 


«ftgttfliaagadiflBiipflBtfiLi?Wirdaggin^         Tdrtha  religioibef 

gpaaktbettentii  it  eonititiited^  at  tha-  penod  iaqoBSlioiif  an 
nRnal^iiirt:&aitti0  diffiiiitllk  of  solntionw  To.  faahaid  a^  aanfr 
taaiy? v^^AtuueamuMk liy ■  a^ mnat  ei  palliilaaB:;  apnaca  steiotif 
iB^exAmplaBl^/rpiflM;.  ggiwdting  f<»  hi»  oanideiitial  adMiiieia 
BttBi:«i1ib»  noafealmHUBed  daiMUilMVf  and  pvoiigadsgr-  ef  U&, 
demandlMi^  io/  oaifflr  tn  poMialia  ilia  My/BtMy^,a>'  knoT^adge 
aafWentiuiBifktoif  aaqfttbaiitillitJiapieain^  dflif^,wliiek  has  ai^* 
imiaatify  d«moiwll»lHii  l»m  io^ai^^  itLia&r  &  king  ^  £b|^ 
kad;  ta  aaaaniBe  aii:  aUt  tiiii«s  siTeaL.  opdooL  in.  tkB;appoiatm«iit 
dTfaia  mkiiateaR.  13mi  atiwrifef  vkk  nhiah  our  wlhar  miit 
lacai^fii^iriftefil  99&f  yml&liom  q£  public  dboonmu  aft  leaat 
eefeitlea^hiai  tacpd»liB  gmatoda^^aad^doaffiaEedit  to  tha  pnnlTt 
ai^llirlffiArt  r  an&:^  hiK  mondi^c  msjr  bat  j«Mlf»d  of.  by  vaiioia 
fflHttaiwal  ofcaegnaikmn  and:  adKLaei  aaattaiaidithicuaghoHt  kia 
pBKitiB  istAzQiuna  \ialiii  Mv.  WbQd&dU,  aomar  inatanee^  oi 
yrbaoh  have  airestcbf  keeK:8ekated».it  i&ki^eaaii)le  to  do  othsi^ 
mwrtkbn  afffDOvai both  Ms. pnbaipkfraMk hkfaendkicfei 

Wkmiiir  tfa«  ivntov  of ^  tkessi  lattoK  bad  any  otiiar  and  leaa 
imriiy'al!^0ctimmw'thaivtiia£  be  nnfo»aily<aar(nnmU  nanieijr, 
a&ittiff-tR  subflHTff  tba  bcBft.polUabaI  itttsraalsbof  bia  cam&tey^ 
kiB impoaeiklrtttatt^eitBin^vtdi  ptfioiaion.  Hi ift unqpoaatianf 
idfijr&D  eottmon  oeeunranaa  inr  listatj^  tot heUmlimmtsL^ja 
stMttiily;  atidv  aimos^  isicesBaiitiy^.  ^or  &m  jeaist^  Yoluntaaciii^ 
bk  sertifltft  mn  tbe»  oaoae;  of  die*  peopk^  aaubt  abuas  and 
9&Bi&Bi'  imit  evffi^;  party,:  esqpasad  to  toiisyanaL  msffiitm^ifi^ 
oiigaa^nBi,  4bnd.  not  danng  tfr^ba  bn<»ni^.«fttii9ats  havtag'  any 
paissBai  (d>jeo^:tDr  aeqnim,  any  waator:  metiTCb  of  individuAl 
aggrandisement  or  reward.  Yet  nothing  either  in.  bis  publioL 
or  piavaita*  letteas^  a&rdcR  us  9nft»ngM&.  p»OQf<  thafe  ka  was 
thus  actuated  *.  Throughout  the  whole,  from  first  to  last,  in 
the  midst  of.  all  his  warmth  and  rancour,  Bis  argument  and 
dedamatiosi^  his  appeal  to  the:  public,  and  his.  notes  to  hia 
Qonfidfflitiid  kiend^he.  saflma^to  hava  batta  ihfluanaedby  tha 
sfiaiBki»  of  sau»d:an4  ^naioff  patnotistmatona;  With  thia 
be  commenoed^his  career,  and  with  this  ha  retired  from  tiia 

*  ^Ewtnalj  intittfftrificb'caxr  be  gaaiered  tiuit  htr  had'  any  pnsfNMt  a^  omifi 
iSmn^tf  engsgmg'iir  pnblic  lift^  are  in  Fmata;  Lotten^  No.  .17,  sndNo*  65^ 
but  even  these  are  of  quefltionable-i 


«48  >  VMBumvnY  mmsay  oir 

Sfili  Df  atftiofi,  ntakiiiig,  imtii  the  latest  period  at  ^vbiofc  we 
t'en^:  lible  to  estdi  a  glimpse  ef  him,  the  isame  pelxtieal'  ten- 
.ImeiUbi  he  hfld  prafeneii  on  hie  first  appeanmce  hefoii^  tile 
.i90lM»  en^  iBtill  ready  to  renew  his  eflbrts  the  tery  moaietit 
shoNoaukbpaieeifre  ^ef  had  a  ohaboe  of  being  attraded'^vMi 
Jhenefit.  Under  these  cinmmstances,  therefore,  however  ifi^ 
jfioult  it  asay  be  to  aequit  him  altogether  el  personal  con- 
•flideiatioiia^it  i&  still  more  difficult,  And  must  be  altogether 
^B^ofit,  ungeneroasy  and  illogioal  10  suspect  his  integrity*  ■  • 
'  liifaas  often  been  said,  from  the  genetnl  knowledge  he  has 
enriaoed  <^  English  juriaprudenoe,  that  he  must  have  stodiecL 
the  law  pnifeasionaily ;  and  in  one  of  his  private  letters 
iidready  qnoibed,  he  gives  his  personal  opinion  upon  1^ 
mode  in  whioh  the  inlbrmaition  of  the  King  v.  Weod&ll  was 
^c&wn  up*  in  a  manner  that  may  serve  to  eountettAnee  imdk 
AH  epinion.  Yet  on  other  occasions  he  speaks  obviously  not 
£»m  his  own  pcdfessional  knowledge,  bat  from  a  ootisaltalie«i 
with  kgal  pmetitionere.  **  The  information,**  says  he,  **  idH 
^ely:  bO'  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  am  advued  that  no  jury, 
especially  in  these  times,  will  find  it."*  In  like  f  manner, 
aiMuragh  he  afiSrms  in  his  elabortite  letter  to  Lord  Maiisfield, 
V I  well  Iqiew  the  priietkB  ot  th^  Court,  and  by  what  legal 
niies.ito^ght  to  be  directed;"  yet  he  is  for  ever  contemning 
the  intricacies  and  littlenesses  of  special  pleading,  and  in  his 
Prefeee-  dedares  unequivocally,  **  I  am  no  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read  than  every 
fin^ish  gentleinan  should  bef  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  If, 
therefoore,  the  priUciples  I  Imatntain  are  trcdy  constitution&lt 
i  «Ub11' net  thioik  myself  answered,  though  I  should  be  eon- 
ticced  of  a  mistake  in  terms,  or  of  misapplying  the  language 
oMhe  lftw,'*'J 
sShai  he  was  of  sotnd  raelk  aisid  eonsequcoicei  seems  gene^ 

*  Pri^nt*  letter,  Ko.  18,. 
.  t  He  qpegkfl  in  like  jnftnner  of  1^  cMwilteti^o,  and  thedifficnltiM  ke 
laboured  under  of  obtaining  lesal  advipe,  from  the  peculiarity  of  hia  aitnati^n^ 
in  Private  Letter  70.  And  In  tfae  same  letter,  be  makes  the  following 
pointed  confession  :  "  though  I  use  the  terms  of  art,  do  not  injnre  me  BO 
lovch  as  tcmiqMctl  ama  lawyeii    I  hat  aa  lit^  be  a  Scotebmam'' 

t  1?he  late  Lord  Eldon,  a  competent  judge,  and  who,  to  all  intents,  waa  a 
kwjer,  opce  remarked. iu  tbe  House  of  Lords,  "  that  the  author  of  the  Letters 
^  AmiuM,  If  not  him9elf  a  lawyer^  must  certably  have  writtto  in  concert 
with  the  ablest  and  the  bett  ef  lawyeri.'*— 'Bn. 

:t  .  ■  ■  .  • 


i«^  t^tisF^  been  adntttedtby  ins  opponeflts,  «ad'  nm^  in- 
detd'^aeoewaidjcibUow,  as .  baa  been  already  cniudlj^  Idtttod 
^  from  Ihe'&oli^  witb  wlui&  he  ao^oired  political  hiiMmar 
^^  attd  n-  konmleflgd  of  miniaterial  intngaea*  la  one  piade 
.b0  el^presaly  affiras  thatlua  '^  rank  laoA  fostnae  plaee  Amu 
:iiko^e  &  eomaioii  bnbe  ;"^  in  another,  ^  I  sfaookE  have  hoped 
that  ^en  «^  name  aciif^t  eany  some  aathori^  inth  h."  On 
ime  oocftsion  he^  ioiiiiiateq  an  intention  oi  ceo^poaiiiff  a  regular 
histoTf  of  ihe.  Bake  of  Grralton'd  adnriniatrKtiMu  '*  These 
xABanradone,"  wjrs  he,. "  general  as  ihej  are»  might  easily  be 
.«£f6iided  into^.a  f»lhfid  histaty  oi  year  Gxaoe*s  adminiati^ 
lion^  and  perhaps  may  be  the  employmaai  of  a  isfcare  hour;" 
and  on  another,  that  of  Lord  7owoshend*s,  /*tlie  hisUny  of 
tbis  ridicaldiis  admil^atilfttion  ahaU  not  be  loat.to  the  publie*!* 
And  on  two'^ooaskms,  «iad  im  two  occaaioas  only*  he  appeaM 
to  hatit  at  some,  prqapeet^.tboigfa  a  slender  ^oae,  of  taking -a 
fait  m  the.gO!Yefniii«iit of  the eomtiy«  Theyoeour  in  his 
pmate  letters  to  .Woodfail  and  Wilkes:  to  the.  Imser  he 
stsgtf^  **if.tMn0$  take  the  ttirttJeapefti  you  shall  know  me  hp 
f^;Work8r\  To  the  latter,  *'  thovgh.  I  da  w4  dRstlmim  th§ 
iia^tof,  i0m0  pinotHd  view»  to  ftOuve  honour  and  ^Ptmtatfo^ 
(yon' would  not  believe,  me  if  I  iid)jfe$Ican  W^ajfitm,  that 
neitJu^r  are  they  little  in  ihemselvei,  nor  can  thej^  hp  anypae* 
^Me  ca^jecturet  be  eoUeeted  from  my  wtU%iiff9''X 

Of  those  who  have  critically  analyzed  the  style  of  his  eonb- 
P^^onsj  some  have,  pretended  to  prove  that  he  most  neces* 
oarilyMve.t^eU; of. In%h  descent  er  Irish  eduoatkm«  from  the 
]|9^aliarity^«l^<idioii^^^  show  how  Uttie  depend* 

eaqe  ^'to  be  placed  npon  ai^such  observatieni);  others  hove 
e^plly  pretended  to  |»rQve,  from  a  similar  myesti^tion,  thai 
he  could  not  have  been  a  native  either  of  Scotland  or  IrCh 
laa^  nor  have  studied  in  any  nniTemijty>  Of  oither  of  those 
countries.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  a  few  phraseologies  in 
his  letters  peculiar  to  himself;  such  as  occur  in'tfce  oompdsi- 
1km  ^  all  eiiginal  writets  of' great  force  and'  genius,  But 
^itft  are,  neither  indicative  of  any  particulajr  i»ce,  nor  refer- 
aite^  tp.ar^.  provincial  dialect.  . 

*ihe  distingaishing  featiu»s  of  lus^  style  ate  ardour,  i^irit^ 

.'.f  ,ki«{ell««>wiw Ij^^ifecp,  iTo/5i..  ,  . .  .  ..  \  Pwtfi  t^ttr,  if9«:j7.  i 
..».i.  *  $  (forrespondewse  witji  Wilkef,;p<»jJ^^^^^ 
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ferqnonitj^  elanioal  omrrscfaDws,  seotenbiviifl.  a^^igraflUBotie 
cmpveamaz  ins  dbacactorislae  oraaoMoiU  ke«B^  iiKkgnant 
wvaotnne,  aa&cb«s  isc&eiarogation,  8hre«rd,  semm^  aittiSkietic 
sedcrt,  pr«acU  |>f68iiin«taoit8  4isdAin  of  .tbd  powers  of.  im 
advexMiy,  pomteA  jB&d  apprapriste  AUuskms  that  can  never 
be  mistalmi,  bnt  ai»  often  ovierdbarged,  4mA  at  .timeB  perhaps 
totellj  Tiiifeindad,  theu|^  demed  frnm  popular  riuaour, 
mmzties  iBtrDdaoad,  set  for  the  porpoBe  <af  deoora^Q,  hut  of 
iUdetration  and  eastgff,  briiliaiit,  fouruiug,  admirably  selected, 
and  iureektibb  in  i^eir  applocatdon*.  In  his  similies,  bow- 
emr,  be  is  onee  ;ar  tmoe  too  reooiidit6,aad  in  bis  graminatical 
oomtmotittn  -sttU  meiie  frequently  incorreot.  Yet  the  latter 
aboold  in  most  instaaoes  .perhaps,  if  not  the  whole,  be  rather 
attributed  to  the  dilEioalty  of  j^evisiag  the  pness*  and  the 
peonliar  ^ovmatanoes  vader  which  Ms  work  was  printed  and 
pubHshed,  than  to-  ai^  inacoooacj^  or  cbsaical  miscauoeptioa 
of  bis  own.  As  ts  the-  sorreptitieus  copies  of  his  letters,  be  fre- 
qnently  compioins  of  their  nuBkefous  ohmmb  ;  '*  indeed,^  says  b&, 
''they  are  inuttaserable:;"!  and  tbough  ihe  genuine  edition 
labocEfs  under  «6ry«eDsida]»bly  fewer,  and  on  BeveraliXHsefiions 
veeeiv«d  bis  «pprobailao«i  cm  the  scare  of  accnrEu^,  yet  it  would 
be  too  iiRifiii  4e  iBSseart  that  it  is  altogeitiherivae  iirom  errors.  In 

*  The  followiiig  Rhawwter  of  bis  .fffcyle  and  Idents  is  flu  lurodiiction  of  a 
pan  oontempimuieous  but  bostile  to  him.  It  occucsia  a  letter  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  subscribed  Alciphron,  and  dated  August  2%,  1771.  The  writer 
had  well  stuSed  liim. 

"  The  a&mita!lion*tfaaft  m  «o  lavkUyifaBftwTad  iiponihis  ^wnter  aflfbrfls  one 
•of  Ite  'Ctotrwt  ywHift,  y A^s,  that  oan  sbe  fomd,  how  moeh  move  eemtij  men 
4»s  swaj^  tgr  the  fhaaginfttiftn,  than  by  .the  judgment;  and  that  a  fertile  in- 
-vention,  glittering  language,  juid.soun<Uiig  periods,  act  with  &r  j^reater  force 
upon  the  mind,  than  .the  simple  deductions  of  sober  reasoning,  or  the  «a]m 
eridence  df  facts.  Par  the  talents  of  Jumnsunfer  appeared  in  ileowostm* 
Inm. 

*"  fiapid,  ^aslentyaiid  iuiyMte»a^,jhe  affisms  withaiit  season,  and  decides 
without  proof;  as  if  he  feared  that  the  «low  mefthods  of  induction  and  argu- 
ment would  interrupt  him  in  his  progress,  And  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
his  £8ieer.  But  though  he  advances  with  the  largeitt  strides,  his  steps  are 
mearaied.  MaBtatjanrntm^am  adected  in& -the  most 'msiMB  caiei,  and  iiis 
periods  terminated  in  hatmonioos  eadenea.  IQiua  'he«apti«atoi  hy  his  'Can- 
fidoM^,  bgr-tbe  iugmasfins  tfeateno^and  ik^^eifnaeof  bis  words.  His 
leaders  are  persuaded  because  they  are  agitated,  and  convinced  because  they 
4ure  pleased.  Thfiir  assent,  therefore^  is  never  withheld;  though  they  scarcely 
know  why,'or«pente<what  it  is  yielded." 

.f  f  ffirate  Lvtter^  Ko.  £. 


iRilli'tiaBvn'tfot^^lwMpeelad,  i^ii.  is  wot  known  iikni-^, 
mf(^fn€i^^aiKt  («Mepbng  those  ^ODtmuig  the  An^  tmm 
kil!tere)'«fts  Bwe  aentie  him,  '^  Yen  iBut  oomot  the  pnts 
jmirBelf;^'fia5Bte,  in  one  ef  his  letters  to  WeodfiOl;  "tet  I 
iknM  he  giadno  tee  vovrected  'pvMh  of  itlie  two  fast  ghMts.*'^^ 
^  Mieflt»Ki«iid  ypt9§Me  he  eertainly  dkL  nxit  Teme^ 

YetvT  t^^gfaal«ultical'eo»tvaetioIl  be  oeeasionailj  invpep* 
feet,  (BfiiietiiiMB  Imrried  ^m  hf  the  aodier,  «bcI  aomeitimes 
snstadEen  by^ie  pshfter,)  the  geneml  {^an  and  ovtliae,  the 
train  of  argfRBest,  the  bold  and  ^etj  images,  tiie  spirited 
inreetive  tlurt;  pervade  the  viiole,  appear  to  hove  been  alimys 
Miwted  Willi  the  "Utmost  care  and  attention.  Sueh  finished 
finm  (^  oeapositien  bear  in  themselvies  the  most  evide«fe 
nmrks  t^  eliAonrte  {oreeast  and  revisal,  and  tin  anthor  rather 
bottfted  of  the  pains  he  bad  bestowed  -open  tinm  than  at- 
tempted to  eosi^aai  his  labour.  In  reeooimenduig  to  Wood- 
&&to  itftrodttse  iifto  his  parposed  edition  Tarions  ieMers  of 
Ih8  •mm  ^writiAg  tmdier  <oltor  ssignatMPra,  ftie  adds,  *"  If  ^ou 
ft^ Kbis^^hm,  I'shall peittt  out  those  wineh  I ^wonld  rscom- 
Btend-;  for  yon  h«BW,  I4o  not,  Bor  imieed  hay«  I  thne  to 
give  equal  cane  1»  tiwm  all.  As  to  itmins,  I  nnat  wait  for 
fresb  inafetee,«B  tM«  ds  «  icftuHaeter  *whieh  must  be  keqpt  up 
^  credit."  <(-  'The  i[Hi«mte  note  aceompanyiiig  his  &r8t  letter 
to  Lord  Manifold  •CDnmomces  thus :  '^  The  inclosed,  though 
begun  within  these  few  days,  Tim  hesn  ffrmidy  laboured.  It 
is  very  occreBtly -copied,  and  I  ^eg  that  yon  will  take  care  &at 
|t  be  iimifif  priiitod  asetMmds."  I  The.note  JUMSonqway* 
log  his  hA  «d  nnost  tok^antted  letter  flteervwas  ibttowFss 
''ii  last  I  -hove  eondaded  my  great  vjork^  and  I  asanre  yon 
^  fflo  small  UioBr.^l  On  sending  the  adcdtiomal  papers 
Idt^  fBumiiis  •«ediki0A  he  awects,  '*"'  I  have  no  Tiew  but  to 
sei^e  7eu,  >flnd  canseqaentfy  have  only  to  desire  that  the 
^&ti^  atnd  -ptvefaoe  may  4ie  ^^nredt  Look  to  dt ;  if  yea 
t^e  3t  npon  ^masSS^  I  mil  not  Ibrgi^  yoar  sufiemng  St  to 

**  MntteljeRer,  1^.  40.    Tfae^lriifk  ^"tliMflieffiiQim^dntini^wMM* 

«ate«f  ^ihfc  Uhmdoi  ndndk  iuA  ««m  auco  ¥%bU»*s  tea*;  4hoitgk  nmr  «{ 
4ai«fil!moMmied  onloaehai.    Ibe  letten  in  tlris  And  tbe  Ibfmw  dUftin 
bare  ^eeAxsrdMRy  eoHated  wHh  fhe  Pablte  AaTexttttra,  and  a  nnmerona  liA 
of  other  erron  bare  been  conieqnenily  ^zpnnged. 
t  Prinac«ietttr,lf%.t.  X  Id.  Ke.a4.  ^•H.'No.  4^ 
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be  ^iled.  Iwdgh  every  word:  and  4very  dlUraUon^  in  m^ 
e^n  tfl  lioit^  is  a  liemvih*'''¥  lu  lik^  nanner*  in  his  letter. to 
&. florae,  be inteiTDgatas  bim»  ''What  pabUc  question. haye 
I  dcbliaedf  what  yillain  have  I  spared  ?  J<  thfre  no  labour  ir^ 
the  eamposttion  0/  theee  leUere\f  In  e£fect  no  excellence  ef 
mj  land  ia  to  be  attained  withomt  labour :  and  the  degree  oJT 
exceUenoe  tbat-ebacsfitecizeB  the  etyle  of  these  addresses,  uv 
tdnaocally  demobstyates  ihe  exercise  of  a  labour  unspatin^ 
and  onreniitied.  Mr.  Home,  in  his  reply,  attempts  to  ridi- 
cule this  acknowledgment :  "  1  compassionate,"  aajs  h^, 
^*  your  labour  in  the  composition  of  jour  letters,  and  wiU 
conununioate  >t)o  you  the  secret  of  to;j  fluency.  Truth  needs 
no  omamemt ;  and,  in .  my  opinion,  "s^t .  she  borrows  of  the 
pendl  is  deformity*"  Yet  no  man .  ever  bestowed  more  pain^ 
npen  bis  compositions  than  Mr.  Horne  has  done;  nor  needed 
be  to  have  been  more  a3ha,m6d  of  the  confesision  tl^m  his 
adversary.  To  have  made  it  openly  would  ^ave  been  honest 
to  bisnaelf^  useful  to  the  young,  and  sabitary  to  the  conceited. 
:  flis  most  eUtbonute  letters  are  that  to  the  King,  and  that 
to  Lord'Maoafield  upon  the  law  of.  bail ;  one  of  his  most  sar- 
irastie  is  that  to  the  Pake  of  Grafton,  of  the  date  ol  May  SO, 
1769;  and  one  of  bis  best  and  most  truly  valuable  that  tp 
the  printer  of  the  P«&&A'c  Advertmr^  dated  Oqt.  5,  177X,  upon 
the  best  means  of  uniting  the  jarring  sectaries  of  the  popular 
'  party  into  one  eommon  cause. 

-  Hia  metaphors^  are  peculiaxly  brilliant,  and  so  nuo^erpus, 
though  seldom  uzmecessarily  introduced,  as  to  render  it  diM- 
cult  to  know  where  to  &t  in  selecting  a  few  examples.  The 
folloYong  are  ably  managed,  and  require  no  explanation. 
*'  The  ministry,  it  aeeme,  are  labouring  to.  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
tinotion  between  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  righ^  of 
tbe  people.  This  new  idea  has  yet  been  only,  started  m  dis- 
eontse,  for,  in  e£Cect,  both  oljects  have  been  equally  sacri- 
ficed. .1  neither  nndBrstand  the  distinction,  nor  what,  use  the 
miniatry  propose  to  make  of  it.  The  King's  honour  is  that 
ol  hia  people.  .  Their  real  honour  and  reed  interest  are  the 
same.  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  punctilio.  Private 
i(Hredit  is  "wealth;  public  honour  is  security.  The  feather 
that  adorns  the  royal  bird,  supports  its  flight.     Strip  him  of 
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b&  plunttge  ttiA  yon  fit  him  to  tke  earih.^*  Again,  ** «boT« 
idl  wng8,  let  me  gtuuHl  m^  countiymen  agftioBt  t^e  nieiaiBen 
ttid  foQj  of  aceeptiiig  a  thfling  or  iiiodenite^eomp«iiBaiiQfn  HA 
tx^tiordinstf  and  essential  hijories.  Concesslotig^  anch  aa 
&e$ef,  aref  of  Ifttlo  moment  to  the  sum  of  things*  unless  it 
he  to  prove,  l!hat  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the  ia^uriaa 
Ae/hekve  done  nsr,  and  perhaps  to  demontrtxiate  to  na  tho  im» 
'ttamnt  danger  of  our  situation.  In  the  Mfviretk  of  Ito 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved ;  while  erttjiitmig  solid 
sad  Yidtxable  sinkd  to  the  l)ottom,  and  is  lost  for  eYer.*'t 
Once  more :  •*  The  very  sunshine  you  live  ho,  is  a  prehtde  to 
yotur  dissointion.  When  yon  are  tipe^  yott  f^aU  b^  plookecl.'*^ 
Ke  commencement  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Camden  shall  fcur- 
nish'aixother  Instanee :  "  I  turn  with  pleadure,  fi^om  that  bar- 
Ten  ^iraste,  in  which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  Veidurs 
qtudens,  to  tf  ehmcter  fertile,  as  I  willingly  behere*  in  oveiy 
grett  and  good  qualification."  § 

In  a  few  instances  his  metaphors  are  mther  too  fair^letched 
GT  mxmdite.  "  Yet  for  the  benefit  of  the  sooceeding  age,  I 
COQlctwish  that  your  retreat  might  be  deferred,  until  your 
inortfls  shall  be  happily  ripened  to  that  maturi^  of  oormp- 
tion,  at  which  the  worst  examples  ceas^  to  be  eontagioua.'* 
The  change  which  is  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  matter 
of  infection  gives  it  progressively  a  point  of  utmost  activity; 
—after  which  period,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  continued 
c!mn|;i6,  it  becomes  progressively  less  active,  till  at  length  it 
ce^se^  to  possess  any  effect  whatever.  The  parallel  is  cor- 
rectly d)nawn,  hut  it  cannot  be  followed  by  every  one.  In  the 
Ktm^  letter  we  have  another  example :  '*  His  views  and  situa- 
tion'require  a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties;  and  he 
^ai  Ibfced  to  go  through  every  division,  resolution,  compo- 
wtion,  and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  hap- 
ply  arrived  at  the  caput  m&rtuum  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace. 
Flat  and  insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but  brought  into  action, 
you  become  vitml  again."  This  figure  is  too  scientific,  and 
ttot  tfnite  correct :  vitriol  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  said 
to  bie,  in  any  instanee,  a  caput  mortuum.  He  seems,  however, 
to  Ijave  been  unjustly  ehai^ged  with  an  incongruity  of  meta- 

*  Lait  sentence  in.  Letter,  No.  42.  t  I*tt«r*  No.  69. 
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pkoF  in  hia  vepartMr  upaiiv  the*  fioUonmg  ali8arwatb»i  a£.  Bit  W. 
Praper :  **  You,  iade«d,  ara  tk  tyxaokt  «£.  another  aoirt;,  aad 
ttpoa  jeur  peUti«iil  b«d  of  tortara-ean  «xasnaiate  aoj^  ai^ofit*. 
fiota.  a  first  miaistav  down*  ta  such  a  giaib  or  hottocfljc  as  mj'- 
sel£  "  >i«  To>  this  remaik  his.  reply  waa^  as  feUamsr ::  ^'  If  Six  W. 
Praper  s  bed  be  a  bed  of  torture,  he  haa  made  it  ht  binifiatf.. 
L  shall  nerer  iatMrupt  hia  r^em^'  f  We  need  oat  mmble  so 
&ir  as  to  vindicate  the  present  use  of  this  last  woixl  by  re&rr 
ring  to  i^s  Latin  origin :  he  himself  has  justly  noticed,  und^r. 
the  signatore  of  Philo-Juaias,  that  these  ^dur  pi^etend  ta 
espy  any  absurdity  eithev  in  the  idea  or  expiKssion*  "  cannot 
distinguish  between  a  saroasmr  and  a  cootaadiotiKm."  j 

To  pursue  this  critique  fucther  would  be  to.  daepa^age  th« 
judgment  of  the  reader.  Uposa  tiie  whole,  these  lettsra, 
n^ether  con»dered  as  classical  and  correet  ooznpositions,  er 
as  addresses  of  popular  and  impressive  eloqueuce,  are  well 
entitled  to  the  distinction  they  hm^a  aeqiaicsd ;  and  qnotedi,  as 
they  have  been,  with  admiration  ia  tha  sanato^  by  such  nice 
judges  and  aooomplished  scholars  as  Mx,  Burke  and  Lord 
Eldon,  eulogised  by  Pr.  Johnson,,  and  admitted,  by  1^  aajdnvc 
of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  to  the  same  sank  among 
English  olasdcB  as  Livy  or  Taaitus  among  Beman,.  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  will  Uve  eommenaamtely  witkthe  laa-* 
gUB^i^e  in  whieh  they  are  composed 

These  few  desultory  and  imparfisct  hints  ace  the  whole  th^ 
the  writer  of  this  essay  has  been  able  to  eoUect  concemisg 
the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  Yet  desultory  and  my 
perfect  as  they  are,  he  still  hopes  that^  they  may  not  be  ut- 
terly d^titute  both-  of  intei?est  and  uiility.  Although  they 
do  not  undertake  positively  to  ascertain^  who  the  author  waa ; 
they  offer  a  fair  test  to  point  out  negatively  who  he  was  not; 
and  to  enable  us^  to  reject  the  pretensions  ol  a  host  of  peraona, 
whose  friends  have  claimed  for  them,  so  distingoishedi  aa 
honour. 

From  the  observations-  contained  ia.  this  essay  it  shoi;dd 
seem  to  follow  unquestionably  that  the  author  of  the  Letters 
of  Jimius  was  an  Englishman-  of  highly  cnltivated  education, 
deeply  versed  in  the  language,  the  laws,  the  constitution  imd 
history  of  his  native  country :  that  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if 

.  *  Letter,  No.  2jS.  f  Letter,  No,  2.7.  t  Lfttter^  No.  2a. 


Mt  of  sflfanrt  gmawB«hmc«fi  of  rniaidlied  hmioiir  aiid^  gem^* 
i«s%r,  wio>  kflob  k  eifaafiyiir  Ms^  heftri  anid  m:  ln»  power  to 
eMttikito*  to>lfe  aoBesaieies  of  etiier  pefsteSr  ancP  espedaQj 
of  fewg>^i^<»  wmi  €BBpgged?to  twnbles  of  nij  IsatF  mx  kis  own 
aocooBt  r  l&st  le  wa»  ra  haUts'  of  oenfidoBtsal  inteicoijfrse,  if 
B0t  ^Rl&  cfiffeienir  mora&es  of  the  o&bniet,  with  politieiaos 
iik9  weni'  moBtf  mtimately  fimdiar  wkb  tiie  cxh»(i>  and  ea^ 
tmated  wvtb  li)'  its  fiecretST  that  he  hcsd^  attsuued  an  age 
wfaieb  wouM  aflowhsxe,  without  vanity,  to-  hoMt  of  an  amfno 
kiowiilKige  etad  ewpenemiB'  of  1^  world :  that  dtirisg  the 
yews.  17§7,  rrm,  1769;  iT7^,  1771%  and  part  of  1773;  he 
leaded  sdmeet  oms^asAly  in  howixm  or  ita  Tieinity;  devoting 
t  Ta?y  hnrge-  perts»  of  his  time  to  peliticai  eonoems,  and 
pobfishing^  hk  paiitfeal  laeuhnutiona',  nnder  chfi^ent  signal 
toresv  iv  tls^  P(]d)lie  Advertiaer :.  that  m  has  natoral  temper; 
lie  war  quic^,  imtaMe,.  and  impetcBovfr;  subject  to  political 
pvejadteea  and  strong  persooal:  animosities;  bnt  possessed  of 
a  Mgh  independen^r  sgmJbT  honestly  attxtei^  Uy  the  princi* 
p}^  c€  iSDM  eonstitixdoa^  mai  fearlesf  aasd  iudeftUigable  in 
vma^mm^^aem':  liiat  he  'm»  atmt  m  his  moral  conduet^ 
aad'Bi  his  attention  tcr  pabliior  decorum;  an  avowed  membec 
of  ^eestaid^Bhed  chtnrdi>  an^  thtmgh  acqiaamtedl  with  Bng< 
M  judicartwre;.  b0&  a  lawyer  by  professionv 

Whatr  other  ciiajjactgristiofr  he  may  have,  possessed,  we  know 
aofe;  bat  l^lese^  are*  snfficiBnc ;  and  the  claimaat  who  caxmoft 
fse^e  iSkenm  eonjpsody;  is  in  vamt  brei^t  forward  aa  tjio 
aa^iBir  of  iM&lMisers  of  JnninB. 

the-  persons  to- whom  thi»  honour  has  at  diflterent  times, 
va& (m di^eei&xit  ^unds»  been  Uinbntad^,am  the  following: 
Gbades:  Uoijd,  a  derh  of  tha  Treasucy,  and.  a&eswards.  ft 
depnll^  tetier  c^  ^m.  Exahefoer;.  Johm  Babeotay  also  ai.  clerk 
iu.  tiio  TTCwa^fafe  die  €»gmieDeenH3i6  of  hie  political  life, 
t«t  aflterwinR&F  pmsts^  secretary  to*  Mr.  PfeHiam',  when  suc- 
cegMvely  chancdETor  of  the  exchequer,  member  of  parliar 
loent  &r  S^urvii^^and  conttBiiniioner  of  i^  board  of  ti^e  •:'  r 
Samad  Pyez^  »  man  of  eoii8ideiii^»le-  kflmingv  azui>  a.fidaad> 
rf  Mr  Blirte  afld^  of  Drt  Johnean';  WilUaeaf  Gerard  Hamil;- 
ma,  mat&jBas  fSnmdi  au<£  patron  of  Mr.  Burke  ^  Edmimd 

*  AnouynwuBTy  accnw*  of  Harmg^  wriHteit  thtae  fet«M»  m  tSie  Pufifio 
AarerOser,  Mat^  21, 1772,  ^TimMm. 
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Boike' bintalf ; '  Dr.  Bnder;  late  Bishepof  iBereferdp  Onr 
Ben  PbHip-BoMafaHi^n;  Miyer^G^iieiu  Gnrks  Lee,  weiti 
biiowii  £ir  hia  aetititj.  during  the  Ameiicaa  "vmr;  Jehu 
Wiliwe;  Hogh  Maeiial&y  Bojd;  John  Bataiiii^,  LotdAnk^ 
biittoti ;  Henry  JPleod ;  tank  Lord  Geox^  SadcvUk*.  ^ 

'^Of  liie  first  "^ihrae  of  these  reported  ;«»thoifr  of  the  Iiefy* 
ten  of  JanhiB,  it-^l  he  safficiebt  to  observe,  wzthoat^ii;- 
tenng  into  -tmjr  odier  hat  whatever,,  that  Uojd  was  on  Im 
deotl^bed  at  the  date  of  the  last  of  JoniuB's  private  lett^:B  ; 
an  essay,  which; has  suffldeat  proof  «f  having  beeniffitten  in 
the  possession  of  fbll  heaiih  and  spirits ;  and  which,  tog^h^ 
with  the  Test  of  our  author^  private  letters  to  the  printer  of 
tiM  Pnblio  Adnirtiser,  is  m  the  possession  of  the  proprietor 
of  Uijfi  edition;  and  bears  dafie  January  19,  1779.  Whole 
aa  to  Boberta  and  Dyer^  they  had. both  been  4ead  for  many 
months  anterior  to  this  period :  Lloyd  died,  after  a  lingering 
iUnesB,  January  522,  1778:  Bobeils,  July  13,  and  Dyer  on. 
September  15,  both  in  the  preceding  year. 

Of  Hm  two  next  reputea  authors,  Hamilton  had  neither 
ewetgy  ma:  pononal  coum^e  enough  foo:  suohan  undertakingf , 
and  Burke  could  not  have  written  in  the  style  of  Junius, 
which  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  his*own,  nor  could  he  have 
cpnsented  to  disparage  his  own  talents  in  the  maoser  in  which 
Jimius  had  disparag^  thevu  in  his  letter  to  the  printer  of  the 
Public  Advertiser,  dated  October  5,  1771 ;  independently  of 
which,  both  of  them  solemnly  denied  that  they  were  the  au- 
thors of  these  letters,  HaxixUtan  to  Mr.  Courtney  in  his  last 
illness^  as  that  gentleman  has  personally  informed  the  editor  ; 

*  Aeconliiig  to  Mr.  BiUtoB  (Avthovthip  of  the  lAttem  <2f  /mU«^  wid  Irbo 
hmiMl£  biing^  iomnoA  thiee  M  onee-^^Barre,  Sbelbame,  and  Daimhig^-fio 
fewer  tfau  tfak^  clainuDkii  w  candidates  bate  appesnd  as  the  T^tiiaUki 
Junius ;  but  the  topic  !•  tMerwd  to  tbe  eonobidiiig  volfunOv-^^D. 

f  fitmiiioii,  ttomlm  bating  orue  mAt  a  bnllia&t  speech  in  the  Hoase 
of  Gotanioiuy  aiid  wtk  afterwards  remainiflg  siknt,  was  c^led  Sing/U- 
tpeeek  Handttos.  In  allusian  to  thit  iiet,  and  that  he 'was  the  raal  Ju- 
iiiiis,  there  is  a  lefttar  in  ih^  FabKo  Advvrtis^  of  November  30, 1771,  ad« 
dnssed  (d  WitUAS  Juiaos  SnNUJHnnsKa,  Ssq.  Tho  «ir  of  Dublin,  bowevvr, 
thoakl  teeniffiteocdisfft  to  JAr.  ICalone's  iacoouat  ,of  him,  to  have  beenm^ve^ 
£nroaiabU  to  his  tb^torical  |»owocfl  than  that  of  Wesiurinster :  for  this  writer 
tells  US  diat  Mr.  Hamilton  taade  not  less  than  five  ^>eedies  io  the  Irish  pai> 
liammit  ia  the  single  Sesslini  >qf  1701^2.  J*iiirUiMiuniaryLoffie,  Pr^k^,  p. 
x^  hoid  Ovfo^d^iiAeiBd,  oontnfty  to  general  itaaima,  Intimates  l^t  he  was 
twioe  a;  speaker  in  the  Btitirii  parUanMat«<««£o. 
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of  yMxh  deansl  is  suteover  conobdralad  hj"  thatestiin«^  •£ 
tiMiate  Mr.  WoottOl,  utIm^  repeatocftf  cbdarei  tbat  iwiai«y 
of  them  was  tfa^  atriter  q£  Ibme  oompottlaoiis^.  YfhjBaAM 
miSQ earlj  and  gfloendly  tmspeeted  at  hsvitig  vnttaathetn, 
it  i8:n>ti  ewj  to^aay ;  but  tluU  lie  Yns  so  raspectod  is  otidomv 
woi  Qoijfma  tbB  opoiDn^  fint  entartaxiiad  bj  Sir  .WiUinE 
Pnqvexv  bat  fiDm-inaioaft  pablie  aecusoticLiB  coaT^ed  ia  di^. 
tetmt  MWBrgfBpeis  and  pao^alt'Cf  the^  dajr;  the -Poblia 
Adreitiaer  in  the  moBth  (rf  October  contahung  one  letter 
tmdac  tbe  fllgBatare  of  Zeno,  addressed  **  to  Jiidxiis»  eSmar 
Sdnnmd*  the  «temi  of  St  OmeiB;"*  snetker  under  iMr 
ogBoEore  of  Pliny  Jmiior,  a  third  under  that  of  Qnenst,  a 
fourth  voter  that  of  Ozoniefiais^  and  a  fifth  nader  that  of. 
^boT^la,  together  irith  many  others  to  the  same  efifect:  aad»: 
aa  haaali!eflHly.  been  hinted  at,  an  anonymous  ooUector  of  maay 
of  the  letters  of  Junias,  iirefixing^  to  his  ovn  oditioa  oefftafbt: 
n^cdotea  of  Mr.  Bnrke,  which  he  oonfideatiy  danesiinatied 
"  Aaeedotea  ol  Jnmus^"  thus  purposely,  but  IsllaeiaaBly,  iden*' 
%iQg  the  two  diaanctexBt. 

*lr«U<tO'I«llir61. 

t  In  addiUoV'  t«.tha  abftTo  piooii  that  3«die  and  JmiiM  wes^  mti  t^C 
amftpenoD^  the  editor  nriglkt  refer  to  tke  pioeecution  wMch  Mr.£urke  inatk*. 
tated  agiunst  Hr.  Wood^,  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiaer,  and  cod- 
daeted  -with  the  utmost  acrimony,  fbr  a  paper  deemed  libellous  that  ap^' 
piand  in  thia.  jovnal  in  1788.  Geanderable  iiiteresi  was  aude  idtft 
M^  Bnd^e  to  iadnce  him  to  daap  tint  pKafecwtifn  ia  direst  itapBa-al  iU 
pogress,  bat  he  was  inexorable.  The  cause  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  July 
14  ltU»  and  « tevdict  of  a  hundred  ponnda  damagei  wak  oblaiiMl  aj^nst 
|b  pivitec;  the  whole  el  which  was  paid  to  (he  prasosBter.  It  ia  ]non% ' 
ifQIwnlile  that  Jnaiaa  oowld  h»Te  asted  ia  this  aunxmr:  evtty  aoaoAota  iat 
the  preceding  ^etch  of  hi».p«Uie  life  lorbida  the  helict 

iMllher  ia  it  to. be  eonceired,  wiilhoat  grmAj  diapaagiag  Mtu  fitrke's 
moaeiy^  th«t  Jie.  could.  kiTe- written  the  iettar  to  €hariek  (No.  Al);  or 
hsM  spoken  i]»>.  the  tecmt  in  which  Juaiua  hiUk  tpokok  of  GhaauM^- 
viile  he'  profesaed  a  waiaa  and  wDeswred  fidtndship  finr  both^  Wa:  imji: 
^  tehea  twmk  that  the- «ell  kQewo  patEPphhs^  eiztitkBd  "  The  f  ro^.. 
BMI. State  ai  tiie  Jfataea,"  published  In  1Y60  by.Qeom  Gieafrilk^  waaamtie 
HM^Blely  answered  by  Mr.  Jlnrke.  in  a  tiaet  entkkd  <<Ohser«at«oaa  on«t 
ht»p9Uilat»i^  eRtiAiM^  The  Fresent  State  ol  the  IT&tMii;'--^  whieh  Hies 
politiss}  opinio]A»<«f  .Ms.  QfenyiUe^  aad  .cdiwe^ently  of  Jiinin8»  who,ja»/«aI 
Uei»  dxmd^.gtimridiVm  tho  general  adveoate  of  lir.<deoi9e  Ckenvilla^ 
tte  censured  with  a  yehemence  p«^iliar(e)  JdhJBaike,^daltqgelherirafficientk ' 
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My  iDwffver,  iinsm  aftodit  he-  raadexs  so  jD&enaki&.  as  slES  te 
beUev*  thatt  Ifir;  BioIeb  una.  tke-  real  wiaiteBr  o£  tiia  Letti9]»  of 
Jiink»^  an«k  tluit  lira  denifli  of  the  Jaetto  SirWiUiam  Drapes 
ima^ooly  mnmif  ivoia  bun  vmhrrtba  kifluaiice  of  fear,  it.  wHl 
be  so&dkwt  to.  awtisfy  ewa  saefa.  readesv  by  lowing  tbat  tha 
v^etem'  of  polities  oi  the  0B(9*wii»  in  direct  opfoskioa'  to  that 
of  the  other  upon,  a  Ysmtj  of  the.  most  impovUat  points^ 
Burke  was  a  decided  partisan,  of.  Loid  Eockiaghain^.aiid.cooi- 
tiimed  oo^dunuig  the  whole  of  that  ixohlAman!a.Iife;  Jaiua% 
on  l^e  contrary;  we»  as  decoded  a  ^xend  to  Mr.  Greoi^e  Gi%3i^ 
tille.  Each*  was  sm  antagonist  to  theh  other  w[mL  the  gveat 
subject  of  the  American  Stamp  Act;.  Jointtis  was  a  warm  vmA 
powerfiil  advocate  for  triennial  paxliaments;  Buiite  an  inT(e> 
terate  emsmpp  ta>  theia..  To.  which  the  aditoc  majF  be  alkiei^ 
to  add,  that  while  Mr.  Barke  in  eorrectiiig*  his-  mflamscnpta 
for  the  press,  and  revismg*  them  in  their  paseag»  throng  it^ 
18  notorious  for  the  numerous  alterations'  ne  was-  perpetually 
making,  the  reviaed  copy  with  which,  thsr  late  Mr..  Woodfall. 
was*  fnmished  by  Junins^  fos  such  part  o£  th&  gemiinfi  editiazs 
of  bis  Xetfters  as- he*  re-examiiied,.  containetk  nery  £»w  asnfind^ 
ments  of  any  kind* . 

were  there  no  oth«r  proo^  to  demonstrate  that  Burke- andiJuniitt  could  not 
be  the'  sanne  pensn.  Tke  leadar  may  take"  the'  following*  eKfitaets  aft^sped* 
sseni : — '^^ThisrpwarismUid,  *'Th» praefct  SUxtepftke  NtetumJ.  M  may  l» 
considered^  as  a  sort  qf  digest  of  the  cmotsed  maxvmr  of  w  certodnf  pol^kmS 
school,  the  effects  qf  wRo»  d<fOtlnnesand pvmetiets'thvs  onmOiy-wiU feet  Ibng' 
and  severely.*'  »  *  ♦  *  *^' A  dmsrsU^  (^  opinum  v^on  eUmost?  eiftPy 
prind^cf  perSUhs  had  ^w^ksddrwim  w  strong  Hm  q/fsepetrmtion.  betwm 
t^ema/wdsofMotkers."  [Tlte-nuicqneM^f  BoeknTghsm.  *  *  ^^  *•  "^Ita 
pnrpoK  of  thiffpamphllBt^  ainl airwltidi  i^ ainiB- directly  oeobiiiinely  in  enreogv 
page;  iv  to^persaadifr  the  pablis^of  three  orfimiref  tha  mostrcBffiiBult  penrt^in 
the  woiM^^tbAt-  all  the  ad^oitages  of  tite  late  wsrwwfroir  ^vpart  oB  iha 
Boiirbon  alliance;  that  the'  peace  of  Farisparfedly^^conulted'^B  digmt^pTami 
fiiteiest^  of  thia^  eomitry;  emd'dUtt  tke  American  stamsp  ac^vwc  a  mastSF' 
piece  ofpifHctf  am^fiianee;'  that  the  only-good  miiustar  thi»<  nation^  hat 
enjoT^  sinee  hir  lA^esty^  aeoeaiibn  it>the  Barl  of  Bate';'  and  the- only  goad 
managoEB  of  revenue  we  have  seen  are*  Lord-  Despenaer  cmd  Mr.  Chsarge 
0re%mil»;  aatd  under  the  desorijaiknh  .<^  flM»  of'visfhts  eoM^abUiJt^i  h»  hokA 
them  out  to  Its  cLrthe  anl^  persoTU  ft  to  fftU  aur  e^isirs  in  order.*'' — 
Burke's  Wbrica-,  vol.  ii;,  8vo  edit.,  pages  IT,  12,.  and  W. 

♦  pR  Good  here  inserts  the  well4£nowff  speech  of  Bfe  Burke' ovrAmerieiai 
taxatiott)  buty  aartfae  controversial  questiians  that  gwreit  itSichief  intex^luaTa 
been^settiedi  and  ife  is  readily  accessible  in*  the  woxiv  of  that  emin^rt  JtaHsv* 
man,  we  hare  deemed  its  omission  excusable. — Ed. 
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Wn  SMose;  !»  Mgf^  pkdlMe  tb  Mir.  Bttalten^  PurfiuMMite* 
^0)^  £><%rMr,  (^ffl*s  a  Tftnstf  «f  remiaks  in-  disproof  thait  tbBS 
g0ii£femflii*^Rna»«b8>imt6r  of  tile  l«tti9vg,  svveiat  of  wfaioh  ara 
p08Bef9ee^<if  auffieient  lopee;  tboogfa  fvw  p8i<8oo«  vriil  porbapv 
«|gree  inA'  Won  ttf  beHeving  that  if  HamiitXHi  had  written 
lilenr,  ke^  wo«ii  !»?«  writtBn  tbiein  better:  Tile  follewing 
tBee  liss  (^SkfuTgoaasintB : — 

^'Now^  (not  to  insist  on  Ids  own  soltain  aaseTeration  near  tbe  time  of  fi» 
^USt,  t^at  Ite  ws»  not  the  aotiior  of  Jrniim*)'  Mr.  Hamilton  imw  to  br  fronr 
lieing  an  ardent  party  man,  that  daring  the  long  ptfiod  abowv  maittioQaA 
^ttfc  Jaot  IMStm  Jan.  1772]  h&  nexer  «ioa%  annawtod,  himMlf  with  any 
pcQ^..  *  *  *  *  NotwithstBoding  his  aztrema  love  of  political  ditcuBsion,  he 
never>ili8  believed,  was  heard,  to  speak  of  any  administration  or  any  opposition 
w3h  yehemence  either  of  censure  or  of  praise-;  a  character  so  opposite  to  th« 
iBfttsat!  a&tf '  snncCunw  oBaxsa  accimony  of  Junius^  thact  tfaia  conndanttioii' 
alJBafciaraBiiloiantvto  aMla  the  painl;  as  fiir  a«  relates  to  oms  anthw,  for  ewt 
*;  *  *  *  Qot  thft  %wataf)iir~wJio  »as  the  author  1 — ^he  w«a  as  fixe  to  talk  as 
any  othei:  ^erson^and  often  did  express  his  opinion  concerning  it  to  the  writer 
of  ihis  ^ort  memoir;  an  opinion  neariy"  coinciding  with  that  of  those  per- 
sans  who-  appear  to  hare  had  the  best  means  of  in&nnation  on  the  snbjeet.  In' 
B/fBomnaaaaosi-aA^^ba  muefa«agttated  pointy haoma and  to  an  inEfcinHttar^end^  in 
dto^-batvwansenoQsaasa  and  pleasantry^ — ^YoakBaw,  B.*  ******  *ft^ 
X  conid  have  written  better  papers  than  those  of  Junius :'  and  so  the  gentle- 
man whom  he  addressed,  who  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  rhetorical 
powers,  and  a  very  competent  judge,  as  w«Il  as  many  other -persons,  thought; 

f  Itt  mav  b«  addad^that;  his  styW  of- oompsaitiQaB:  waa  entirely  diffeoeaA 
fiwDthafctif  ttowritsr^  »  •  »  •  Tfaabhethadnonaof  thai  minttte'<;ofami^ 
sana^  knowledge  of  petty  militacy  mattecs^  whisb  is  displayed  in  some  q£  the 
eadier  papers  of  tTtmins. 

*^ABd,  finally  it  may  be  obserred,  that  the  figures  and  allusions  of  Junius 
anroftwi  of  so'different  »race  firnn  those  which  our  author  [Hamilton]  would- 
hoBi  uaad,.tiaife,  ha. never  tpok»  of  aasae-ol  tiSBm.  withoat  the  KkoongBstdtft* 
aipircrbafion ;  andpartJoBlariy  when  a  iriand^  £oi  the  purpose.of:  drawing^him: 
OB^  affected  to  think  him  the  writer  of  .these  papers;  imd  bantering  him  on 
diftanbject>tBxed  him  with  that  passage  in  which  a  nobleman,  then  in  ahigli 
office^  is  said  to  haro  '  ttarelljed  tiirough  erexy  sign  m  the  political  zodiae^ 
turn.  Hm  mossMsaXy  inr  which,  he  MHtag  Lord-  Chatham^  to  tiie  hopes-of  a 
i^onia^'  iLOif.  aa  if  thiftioBageii^  isere  muok  in-  his-8iyla^^*-Mxi  Hamilton  with, 
psat  ^Bahamantft  eznlairaed^ '  had  L  written  sucka seateace  ns  that,  X  sliould 
have  thought  Lhad,  fiir&ited  ail  pretensions<.ta  good,  taste  in  composition  for 
erer!*" 

Mr.  Malone  ftirther  observes,  tbat  Hamilton  fifled  the  officer 
of  Cbancelbr  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,,  from  September,. 
iT@^  to  April,  1784,  during,  the  yerj  period  in  which  all  the 

*  '*  It  has  been  said  that  he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he  knetp  who 
iw»  the  author;  l)ut  nnquestionably  he  never  made  any  such  declaration."** 

Maloke. 
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letters  of  Jmam ara)Qiu^4, before  ti^e  puUic;  midit  wiUisirt; 
Veiy  readily  be  credited  by  any  one  that  this  i»  Ukdy  to  ba.t# 
been  the  exact  quarter  from  which  the  writer  of  the  letters. in 
qftieBtion  Mminated  his  severe  criminations  against  Gove^i- 
jpent.  The  ^ubject,  moreover,  of  parliamentary  reform,  {&r 
Tfihich  Junius,  was  so  zealous  an  advocate^  Mr.Malone  es- 
prossly  tells  119  was  cotisidefred  by  Hamihon  to  be  **of  so 
dangerous  ft  tendency,  that  he  once  said  to  a  friend  now 
living,  that  he  would  sooner  suffer  his  right  hand  to  be  cot 
oS^  than  vote  for  it.*^ 

The  only  reason  indeed  that  appears  for  t^ese  letters  hating 
ever  been  attxibuted  to  Hamilton  is^  that  on  a  certain  morn- 
ing he  told  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  has  been  already  hinted 
at  *,  the  substance  of  a  letter  of  Junius  which  he  pretended  to 
have  just  read  in  the  PubUc  Advertiser  r  but  which,  on  0(mi 
snltinff  the  Pubiie  Advertiser,  was  not  found  to  appear  th«re^ 
an  apology  instead  of  it  being  oiffered  for  its  postponement  till 
the  n^xt  day«  vihm  the  letter  thus  previoiuly  advserted  to  by 
Hamilton  did  aotaally  make  its  appearanee.  That  Hamiltek», 
therefocee,  bad  a  knowledge  ef  the  existence  and  purport  of 
this  letter  is  unquestionable ;  but,  without  conceiving  hun  th« 
author  of  it^;  i^  is  eiisy  to  sicoount  ibr  the  fact,  by  supposing 
him  (aSi  we.  have  supposed  already)  to  have  had  it  read  to  him 
by  his  friend  WoodMl,.  antecedently  to  its  being  printed. 

Another  eharaeter  that  has  been  started  as  a  claimant  to 
the  letters  of  Junius  is  the  late  Dr,  Butler^  Bishop  of  Here^ 
lord,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Bight  Hon.  BUsoa  L^ige^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Ex^kequer,  aaad  fatls^r  to  the  present  LorA 
Sta^eU.  Dr.  Butjer  was  a  man  of  sotme  talents,  and  was 
Qecaaiondly  ar  political  writer,  and  felt  no  smiedl  disgust  and 
mortification  upon  his  patron's  dismissal  from  office.  But 
be  iii^Ter  disQOv^^d  thoae  taleitts  that  could  in  any  respect; 
put  him  upon  ah  equality'  with  Junius.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
i|ian  of  mild  dispbsition,  and  in  no  respect  celebrated  for 
political  comrftge.  •  To  which  general  remarks,  in  contraven- 
tion of  thi$  gentleman's  claim,, the  editor  begs  leave  to  sub- 
join the  foHowing  extract,  of  a  letter  upon  the  sulgect, 
addressed  by:  a  iriend  of  Dr<  Butler's,  and  who  himself  took 
ail  active  pai^  m  the  politics  of  the  times,  to  a  high  official 

*  Ante,  p.  7,  note. 


dotmotoi^'of  ihd  prMebt  ^j,  and  whkli  li6  ktt  been  allowed 
th«  liberty  <tf  copying: — 

^  tor.  l^ilkes  shewed  tne  the  letters  he  received  privaidy  from  Jvniu: 
ti^irCr  of  one  of  these  were  printed  in  the  public  papers  at  the  request  of  the 
Kfi  of  BAghts. .  The  antegnph  ivas  remarkable-^it  tmi  firm  and  precise, 
and  €t>d m^ .appear io  jnajataU disgaiaed^  Mr.  WiUoes iuid been iMimate-vrith 
Kshop  Batler  when  qwurtered  aa  coloael  of  tlio  miUtia  al  Wiaehastar ;  and, 
from  some  yery  cnrioua  concnrrent  ciroimstancest  he  had  strong  rsasoaa  fm 
considering  t^t  the  bishop  was  the  author,  and  I  had  some  xeasoni  for  con* 
jeetorbijf  ih^  same.  Tet  I  must  confeu,  that  if  these  snspiciona  were 
stronger  and  more  confirmed,  yet  I  think  I  should  require  mere  substantial 
ureo6;  and  my  reasou  arc;,  ^t  from  all  I  aras  aver  ahla  to  kani  of  the 
biahop'ii  ^trioakal  chwrael^,  he  was  iaea^bla  of  diiooTfSriiigv  or  feeUng  thoea 
lancoroBS  sentiments,  so  unbecoming  his  character  as  a  Christian,  imd  bia 
station  as  a  prelate,  expressed  towards  the  Buke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Norths  Sir 
WiUiam  Dn^>ef,  and  others — more  specially  the  king.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
hia  beiqg  the  aole  daptiitary  of  lus  own  eeceet,  which,  as  JTimias  says,  would 
be»  and  I  fimey  wis,  buried  in  everhialing  abUvioa,  whom  he  was  ent9iid)ed  ; 
would  have  encouniged  him  to  have  .used  such  oppi^brioiui  langufige.'* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Kev.  Philip  Eoftenhagen,  though 
adverted  to  in  a  preceding  edition  of  these  letters,  are  hardlr 
Korth  noticing.  He  was  at  one  time  chaplain  to  the  8tn 
Mgiment  of  Foot;  and  is  said  to  have  endearonred  to  impose 
upon  Xiord  North  mth  a  storf  of  his  halving  been  the  aothof 
of  the  letters  in  order  to  induce  hie  lordship  to  settle  a  pension 
upon  him.  It  ia  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Kosenhagen, 
niio  iras  «  sohool-feUow  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodftd),  continued  on 
terms  of  aoq[naintance  with  him  in  subsequent  lifb ;  and  occa« 
siuiallj  wrote  for  the  Puklic  Mv€rti$&r:  but  was  repeatedly 
declared  bf  Mr.  Woodfall^  who  must  have  been  a  competent' 
evidetice  aa  to  the  lact»  not  to  be  the  author  of  Jonius's 
Letters.  A  private  letter  of  Hoeenhagen's  to  Mr.  Wood&li 
B  fatill  in  the  possession  of  his  son  «,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
d^erent  from  each  other  than  this  autograph  and  that  of 
Manias* 

It  has  been  said  in  an  American  periodical  wovk  entitled' 
^'Tbe  Wilmington  Mirror,"  that  General  Lee  in  confidence' 
communicated  to  a  friend  the  important  eecret  that  he  wa^ 
the  author  of  these  celebrated  letters;  but,  whether  Lee  ever 
Bade  audi  a.  conmmnica^on'  or  -  not,  nothing  is  more  palpable' 
than  iha;^  he  did  not  write  them^^sin^e  it  is  a  notorious  laot^r 
that  daring  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  in 

*  And  has  descended  to  his  grandson,  the  present  Ur.  WoodialL— Bs. 
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mtiuih  ttkegr  'Bvcoeniycdy  vppe&red,  this  Mmr  ^ma  *mk  tte 
continent  of  Europe,  travelling  from  f^laoe  to  ffiasa,  i&d 
jocai:Q)^ng  the  whole  of  his  time  in  Tsry  difier^it  paz»uits. 

The  friend  to  whom  this  oommonicidion  is  gaid  t&  hme 
been  made,  is  a  Mr.  T.  ^SioioMj,  who  deolaiw  as  loUonras  in  a 
oommimication  inserted  in  "tta  Bbove^fneBtidned  Ataenean 
penodicEl  work. 

^'  In  tfae-ilRntif  1778,  not  long  after  General  Lee  Imd  mrived  in  jimerica, 
I  liad  ifae  pleoanre  of  -Bpendmg  an  ai^emoon  in  his  company,  when  there -was 
no  other  person  -pieaetft  Our  conversafion  chiefiy-lnmed  on'politics,  snd  was 
mntually  iree  and  open.  Among  otber  things,  the  Xetfeen  «f  ^imhts  -vreve 
nentioued,  snd  €t«nnral  iiee  Hiked  me,  'wfao-waa  eonjectmred  to  "be  liie«nthor 
of  these  letters  I  replied,  our  conjectures  liere  generally  Mlowed  those 
started  in  England;  \m%  for  myself,  I  concluded,  &om  the  spirit,  style, 
patriotism,  and  political  information  which  they  displayed,  tliat  Lord  Chatham 
w»  t^e  author;  md  yet -{here  were  vome  sentimeirts  there 'that  indioitefl^iia 
nxtt  hetng  the  author.  «G«neml  Lee  immediatidlyan^Hed,  with  conslderslile 
animation,  Rffirmii^tfaot,  -to  Itis  certain  knowledge,  Loed  Cfaatfasm  wns  ncrt 
the  author;  neither  did  he  know  who  the  author  wa^,  any  more  than  I  did  ; 
that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world,  no,  not  even  'W'ooafall,  the  publisher, 
that  knew  whoihe  author  was-;  that  the  secret  rested  solely  with  himself, 
and  for  ever  would  aemain  with  him. 

'^  7w3ing,  oA  esme  deqgnae,  jniriiri«fd:nt4faia  viflKpealcd  decfaimtioii,  after 
pausing  a  little^  I  .jeplied:  '.Ko,  -G^eoecal  Lee,  if  jiui  cectainly  know  what 
you  liave  affirmed,  it  can  no  longer  remain  solely  with  Kim;  for,  certainly,  no 
one  could  know  "vi^at  you  have  affirmed  "but  the  autTior  himself?* 

•**  ItecollectiBg '1iimBeff,-hB replied  :  ' I  harre ungBMiicdtyaommitted myself, 
amdnt  wmld  bi  hut  S6&y  to  dtny  to  yo^  that  leea.  He  oaAarj  that  I  miiBt 
xeqneet  that  yon  will  Aot^reveal  it  during  jnyJifie ;  for  it  never  svns,  nor  JioFer 
will  be  revealed  by  me  to  any  other.*  He  then  proceeded  to  mention  several 
circumstances  to  verilf  his  being  the  author;  and,  mnong  ^hem,  that  of  liis 
going  vver  to  the*Oontinent,'and  a^Menting  fahnseif  from  Bngkad  most  of  the 
time  in  which  then  Iiettem  weM  -first  publisfaed  in  iiondon,  Ice.,  i&c.  IShls 
he  tiiought  nseeswry,  lest,  hf  -senie  aacidintt,  ihe  juithor  should  become 
known,  or  at  least  Buspected,  which  might  have  httn  his . ruin,  iiad  he  been 
known  to  the  Court  of  Londoi^*'  Ac 


The  account  from  which  we  have  made  this  extract 
fBprinted  in  the  Sl  J^nmB  Chronicle  for  A|fizdl  16t,  JSD3, 
which  the  editor  prefaces  l)y  observing,  **  Of  Mr.  JBodney,  or 
€f 'die  degioe  «fif  CFedit  ttent  may  reason&hly  be  ad^tached  to  Ms 
d0da]Blion,m  lenowmctldBi^';  bat  the  suVgect  is  so^oniioiQS, 
that  we  thbdL  ^aa  veadeas  ^M  net  b04B;«8EfiB  i&om  having  ctheir 
tftfeentkni  ^ssice  moire  (dnsmi  <to  ^" 

influenced  either  by  General  Lee^s  pretended  assertion,  or 
Mr.  Bodne^^s^oeitHietdeclamtioa.:  sak  thk  (okmi  liad  ^totail j 
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iMtuwajiike  ifafi  seet,  ^ob  in  1807  it  Ivas  nmved  bj  Dr. 
€rxrdle8toxie  ^  '^armoB&h,  Norfolk,  who  endeavoared  to  esta- 
blish GensiafL  Lee's  pretensions  by  a  comparison  of  Bodney  s 
statement  mJik  Mr.  Langworthy*s  Memoi«s  of  the  General's 
life,  in  a  pamphlet  published  anonymoasly,  under  the  title  of 
"Beasons  £&r  looting  the  presmnptive  evidence  of  Mr. 
Almon,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd  was  the  writer  of  Junius,  with 
passages  selected  to  prove  the  real  author  of  the  Letters  of 
Jimius."  And  in  consequence  of  fliis  revival  of  Mr.  Lee's 
claim,  the  editor  feels  himself  called  upon  to  examine  its 
foundatidiQ  flemev^mt  more  in  detail. 

The  passages  selected  are  in  no  ««spect  convincing  to  his 
nttnd,  and  do  ntxt  uppear  to  have  Ideen  so  to  that  of  the  puMic. 
But,  without  entering  upon  so  dispirtable  a  question  as  that  of 
asnperiQi^y^  litemiy  taste,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
tint  4.ke  great  ^wtMiu?i  ci  General  Lee  fiom  England  dudng 
the  period  in  -which  the  Letters  of  JimiiHc  \nBfe  pt^fblished, 
tether  with  i^e  different  line  of  poHtics  which  he  {pursued, 
reuder  it  impossiibOb  that  Lee  could  have  been  the  author  oV 
these  letters. 

The cGnmspoBiewse  v£  Gienend Lee pwemus ^  hisqaitting 
Engiioid  fOT  Aanenca,  in  August,  1773,  as  published  by  Mr. 
Lsngworthyin  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  adverted  to  in  Dr. 
GsrdlestcmB'S  pamphlet,  extend  through  a  period  of  about 
liaeteen  jnesflOis,  <&om  Dec.  J,  17<6&,  to  Jan.  19, 1768,  wad 
^  us  the  following  ^afees : — 

17^^  Dec.    1.  iFo  the  Kisg  6t  PoloBd,  from  LoBdjon. 

35.  The  FriiHse  of  Pt^nd,  the  flame. 

12^,  JIbj   L  Jir.  doisBHa,  from  Warww. 

fi.  Ma.  iIaM1lle7'^  the  jmoe. 

•1.  XouieA  C,  the  a{ime» 

4.  Xord  !ISianet,  the  flame. 

A-Dg.  16.  King  of  Poland,  Kamiiieck. 

17^,  Jan.  W.  ffo'O.  BMem,  Bijmu 

IThe  dates  of  ihe  letters  nrritten  by  Juniuji  under  his  occasional  signatures 
on  as  {bUows : — 

1767^  April  28,       "EopBcoTa. 

May  !28.        He  sameln  aEBswer  to  ^letter  -of  ffir  HHliam  ^laper'a, 

'Of  JiayM. 
JlameM.        ^Bfi-Bejamis,  .^vn. 

■  -t I    If    ■     I      i..i».      II.,    UN   m        .1       I ,11  n         .  ■     .       >■■    .         ■'■"  ■■  ■  ■ ■ 

(tolfaM,J£«flank3i,jftii4teJAd3r£lake.    . 


1767,  Aug.  21^. 

EM.  16. 

o«tia 

22. 
Dec.    5. 
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▲  fiuthful  Monitor,  on  the  tabject  of  hoA  Towutheftd'i 
appointment  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland^ 
which  took  place  the  preceding  August  12. 

Coireggio. 

2iodarator  in  mwer  to  a  letter  of  October  6. 

Qzand  OouaeU. 

No  signature,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  October  27» 

Y.  Z.  on  the  King's  speech^  on  opening  the  pnrliameot 
Norember  24, 1767  :  the  receipt  of  which  will  be 
found  acknowledged  by  the  printer  in  his  usual 
method  amonjc  the  '*  answers  to  cotrespoiidaats,'* 
November  30. 
19.  No  signature^  on  the  subject  of  Amencan  politics. 
22.        Downright 

It  is  only  necessaiy  for  the  reader  to  compare  these  two 
lists  of  dates,  and  places;  as  for  example,  London,  and  War- 
saw, or  Kamineck,  daring  the  two  months  of  May  and  August* 
and  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Letters  of  Juni^^ 
were  fupiished,  in  answer  to  the  different  subjecta  .diseus8a4> 
to  obtain  a  fiill  proof  that  the  latter  list  of  letters  could  ikot 
have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  former. 

These  remairks,  however,  relate  only  to  the  year  176T.  Let 
us  'see  how  the  accoimt  stands  for  1769,  bteing  the  year  in 
whjioh  the  author  'first  appeared  before  the  public  under  his 
favourite  signature  (with  the  single  excep^on  of  Miscellaneous 
Letter,  Na  5fl).  It  is  difficult  to  ascer^dn  exactly  at  what 
places  General  Lee  was  residing  during  this  period.  Lang- 
worthy  *s  Memoirs  Abound  with  erroneous  elites,  which  are  not 
matenal,  however,  to  the  present  question.  The  only  service- 
able hint  that  can  he  collected  from  them  is,  that  he  was 
rambling  somewhere  or  other  abroad,  and  *' could  never  stay 
long  in  one  place:"  to  which  the  editor  udds,  "that  we  can 
collect  nothing  material  relative  to  the  adventures  of  his 
travels,  as  his  memorandum-books  only  mention  the  names  of 
the  towns  and  cities  through  which  he  passed.  That  he  was 
a  most  rapid  and  Very  active  traveller  is  certain,"  p.  8.  The 
account  furnished  hy  Bodney  confirms  this  statement,  by 
telling  us,  "He  then  proceeded  to  mention  several  circum- 
stances to  verify  his  being  the  author;  and,  among  them,  that 
of  his  going  over  to  the  Oontinent«  and  absenting  himseOf 
from  England  most  of  the  time  in  which  these  letters  were 
first  pubhshed  in  London,  &c, ,  &c.  This  he  tboiught  necessai^^ 
lest,  by  some  accident,  the  author  should  beoome  known,  or, 
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>  irtT'lettt,'  SMjMeled,  -f^h  might  Bare  been  his  rain,  had  he 
"iBfeeti  kiwnm  to  Uie  C<Jnrt  of  I.ondon,"  Ac. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  during  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  IWQi  G^mkaI  Lee  mm  lami^ing^  orer  the  Continent ; 
and  of  course  had  no  possibility  of  keying  np  a  very  close 
eorre^ndenee  with  any  person  at  home*  Yet  the  fouowing 
^ttble  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  written  either  under  his 
lirourite  or  occasioiial  signatures*  or  privately  to  Mr.  Wood- 
Sill,!  .mil  Aaw  ibat  in  tbe^  ooarse  ef  ims  very  year,  the  author 
maint^ed  not  less  than  fifty-four  comnuinications  with  Mr. 
W(k)dfidl:  'tiiat  not  a  single  month  passed  without  one  or 
more  acts  of  intercourse :  that  some  of  them  had  not  less 
HtmA  Q&fen;  nhi.  numy'of  them  not  less  than  six,  at  times 
IQif^tec^  t6  events  thit  had  occurred  only  a  few  days  antece- 
demilyr'that 'l^e  two  most  distant  communications  were  not 
'pcffe  than  thsfCfe- weeks  apart,  that  several  of  them  were  daily, 
ta^  t^e  greater  numbet  of  them  not  more  than  a  week  from 
^«sch'^ther. 

Feoniary 

"-  *» 


tfay 
htatt 


There  kjfcut  dne  oondnsion  that  can  be  drawn  from  a 
perusal  of  thi^tafcle :  which  is,  that  liie  writer  of  the  letters, 
of  wlaeh itfonig adiary,  oould not  have  been  travelling  over 
Hihe  continent  during  the  year  17&9  to  which  it  is  limited, 
tsd  consequently  l^t  General  Lee,  who  wps  travelling  over 
.thaeontineQcitj  and  who  a][^pears  to  have  been  chiefly  in  remote 
pon^aem  ^acto  of  it,  could  not  be  Junius. 
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The  e<Stor  bM  obeerfed  tlwfc  it  ii  Qfodlff  •bmltt  Gefl^iri 

Lee  coald  not  have  been  Junitts,  from  thd  iliffa^iit  liiie^ 
politics  piofosaed  hy  the  two  dbaracters;  and  not  merely 
pxQfessed  but  fought  for  to  hia  own  oiitlairfy  bj  the  former. 
Junius,  it  has  been  akeadj  reniaikAd,  was  a  wacm  and  ieU^r 
mined  friend  to  Mr.  George  G«snviHe:  a  aealow  adv«enk# 
for  the  stamp  act,  Mr.  Greuville's  most  celebrated  meaaoa^t 
and  a  decided  upholder  of  the  power  of  the  British  Parlisr 
mmt  to  legiskUe  for  America*  in  the  same  manner  as  for  aoj 
county  in  England.  And  it  was  because  Mr.  Lee  was  w 
inveterate  oppugjoer  of  these  doctrines,  and  was  determined  to 
fight  against  them,  and  even  against  his  native  country,  if 
she  insisted  upon  them,  that  he  fled  to  the  United  Stateis, 
took  a  lead  in  their  armies,  and  powerfully  eontributed  to 
their  independence.  The  ensuing  extracts  taken  from^lis 
letters  contained  in  Mr.  Langworthy's  Memoirs,  give  his  owa 
opinions  in  Im  own  words;  and  they  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  Junius  that  follow  the  preced&g  extracts  from  Mr» 
Burke. 

^Ton  tell  me  the  Amerioaiui  are  the  most  menilul  people  on  the  &ce  of 
the- earth :  I  think  so  too;  and  the  strongest  instance  of  it  is,  that  they  did 
not  long  ago  hang  up  you,  and  every  advocate  for  the  stamp  actJ*^ 

''As  to  the  rest  who  form  what  is  called  the  opposition,  they  are  so  odioutr 
or  contemptible  that  the  favourite  himself  is  preferable  to  them;  such  aa 
Grenville,  Bedford,  Newcastle,  and  th«ir  asso<QateSb  Temple  is  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  order  of  cozeombs."f 

f  A  formidable  opposition  is  expected ;  but  tJie  heads  are  too  odious  to  the. 
nation  in  general,  in  my  opinion,  to  carry  their  point.  Such  as  Bedford, 
Sandwich,  G.  Grenville>  and,  with  submission,  your  friend  Hansfield.*':t^ 

"We  haye  had  twenty  different  accounts  of  yourarrifal  at  Boston,  whieh 
have  been  regularly  contradicted  the  next  morning;  but  tm  I  new  find  it 
certain  that  you  are  aipdved*  I  shall  not  deliQr  &  single  instant  addressing 
myself  to  you.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  friendship  I  have  long  and  sin- 
cerely professed  for  you;  a  mend  ship  to  which  you  have  the  strongest  daima 
from  the  first  moment  of  our  acquaintance;  there  is  no  man  from  whom  I 
have  received  so  many  testimonies  of  esteem  and  affection;  there  is  no  man 
whose  esteem  and  ejection  could  in.  my  opinion  have  done  me  greater 
honour.  ****«**»*l  gbaii  not  trouble  you  with  my 
opinion  of  the  right  of  taxing  America  without  ber  own  consent,  as  I  am  af^d, 
from  what  I  have  aeen  of  youf  speeches^  that  you  have  alnady  formad  your 
creed  on  this  avtide;  but  I  will  boldly  affirm,  had  this  right  been  establisi^ 
by  a  thousand  statutes,  had  America  admitted  it  from  time  immemorial,  it 

*  Memoirs,  p.  54,  in  n  letter  to  W.  H.  Drayton,  a  member  of  congress, 
t  Id.  p.  294.  J  Id.  p.  297. 
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Mat  U  tUf  tifjkt,  w  Jt  MMt.  ineTitabbr  w«k  tha  w^iama  i  tihe 
whola  eomin*  •••<'••••  q,i  ^^,0  principlM,  I  ny.  Sir, 
tfvygooa  SiqgiafaHm,  abiHaeted  of  «l!  ngaid  ftr  Aawtkiy  araK  tppofe  Imt 


fWBititnrkin)  ■»  te  ftodnceA  in  fivpqrt  of  llna  Hght  •^•••••* 
I  b«ft  ]iow>  8ir»  011^  ta  entKst,  ilutt  vHiatever  meamre  jcm  pnmu).  whether 
th<ae  'wi^AA  jo«  rnl  fiiends  (lOTaelf  anunig  the  rest)  trouM  wish,  or  vt- 
fcrtaoifdy  tMie  whkh  ett  MeaneA  mfanOefi  thtll  dkteti^  7M1  will  elffl 
hefct»«ie  t»  be  pet— diy,  wWi  tfce  yertert  iJMTity  aad  ifcetfo^  7f% 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  jporsae  the  e!fliin  of  General 
Lee  finj  lurther:  ^otigh  a  mnltitade  of  eimilar  proofs  to  the 
flime  effect  mi^t  be  offered  if  necessarj. 

Another  chctfacter  to  whom  these  letters  have  been  aseribed, 
is  Mr.  WOkes ;  bat  that  he  is  not  the  anthor  of  them  must  be 
dear  to  every  one  who  will  nie^ebr  give  a  clance  at  either  the 
public  or  the  private  letters,  mikes  cotxfd  not  bave  abused 
himself  in  the  manner  be  is  oocadonally  abased  in  the  former ; 
nor  would  he  have  said  in  the  latter  (since  there  was  no 
necsBsity  for  his  so  saying)  '*  I  have  been  ontof  town  for  three 
veekB**t  ^t  a  time  when  he  was  doselj  eonfi&ed  in  the  King's 
Bench. 

Ot  all  tbe  pretenders,  however,  to  the  honour  of  having 
tmtten  the  Letters  of  Junius,  Hu^  Macaulay  Boyd  has  been 
hnoa^t  forward  with  the  most  confidence :  vet  of  all  of  them 
there  k  not  one  whose  claims  are  more  easily  and  completely 
rioted.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary,  from  the  assurance 
with  wMch  they  have  been  urged,  to  examine  them  with  somd 
degree  of  detail. 

Hugh  Macauli^  Boyd  was  an  Irishman  of  a  respectable 
£untly,  who  was  educated  for  the  bar,  which  he  deserted,  at 
8^  early  age,  for  politics,  uid  an  unsettled  Hfe,  that  perpe- 
tually involved  him  in  pecuniary  distresses;  and  who  is  known 
as  the  author  of  "  The  Freeholder,"  which  he  wrote  at  Belfast^ 
in  the  beginning  of  1776 ;  "The  Whig,"  consisting  of  a  series 

*  Letter  to  perBOBde  Beaenl  Biiig«yM  to  j<»ii  the  Amerioaai.  Memoiii^ 
p.  32S-S30.    See  Jnniiu'B  opinion  of  C^eral  Bnrgoyne,  Letter  34. 

t  rrivats  Lettete,  No.  2.  This  letter  ii  d»ted  N«v.  8, 1769.  Wilkes 
cnieBed  the  King's  Beneh  Priion  April  27, 1768,  aa^  wm  liteated  April  IS, 
1770:— 4ie6^  ftntiMTi  til«  pmtte  coneepondenn  between  Junkie  end  tfc 
Wakci. 
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of  revolationary  papers  wbich  he  published  in  th6  London 
Courant,  hetvreen  November,  1779,  and  March,  1780,  and 
the  *•  Indian  Observer,"  a  miscellany  of  periodical  essays 
published  at  Madras  in  1793  *.  In  his  public  conversation  he 
v^as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  style  and  principles  of 
Junius ;  and  in  his  political  effusions  he  perpetually  strove  to 
imitate  his  manner;  and,  in  many  instances,  copied  his 
Bentences  verbally.  On  this  last  account  the  three  advocates 
for  his  fame,  Mr.  Almon  who  has  introduced  him  into  his 
Biographical  Anecdotes,  Mr.  Campbell  who  has  published  a 
life  of  him,  and  prefixed  it  to  a  new  edition  of  "Boyd's 
Works,"  and  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  who  has  entered  largely 
into  the  subject,  in  his  "Appendix  to  the  Supplemental 
Apology,"  have  strenuously  contended  that  Boyd  and  Junius 
were  the  same  person;  an  opinion  which,  they  think,  is 
Tendered  decisive  from  the  following  anecdote,  as  given  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Chalmers  himself. 

"  Boyd  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  shop  of  Almon^  who  detected 
'  him,  as  the  writer  of  Junius,  as  early  as  Sie  autumn  of  1769.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  boekselltts  and  printers,  H.  S.  Wood&ll  read  a  letter  of  Junius^  which 
he  had  just  received,  because  it  contained  a  passage,  that  related  to  the 
business  of  the  meetiDg.  Ahnon  had  thereby  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
hand-writing  of  the  manuscript,  without  disclosing  his  thoughts  of  the  dia- 
covery. '  The  next  time  that  Boyd  called  on  him  in  Piccadilly^  Almon  said 
to  him, '  I  have  eeen  a  part  of  one  of  Junius's  Letters,  in  manuscript,  which 
I  believe  is  your  hand-writing.'  .  Boyd  irutantiy  changed  colours  and  after 
a  short  pause^  he  said,  *  the  similitude  of  hand-writing  is  not  a  conclusive 
lact'  [proof].  Now,  Almon  does  not  deliver  these  intimations  as  mere  opinions ; 
but  he  spoils  like  a  witness  to  facts,  which  he  knows  to  be  true.  It  is  a  fact, 
then,  that  Almon  taxed  Boyd  with  being  the  writer  of  Junius's  Letters ;  that 
Boyd  tk$rtupOfi  changed  tol&ur;  and  thit  he  only  turned  off  the  imputation, 
by  the  obvious  remark^  that  comparison  of  hand-writing  is  not  decisive  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  writer, .  Add  to  this  testimony  that  Boyd  was,  by  nature, 
confident,  and,  by  habit,  a  man  cf  the  town,  a  sort  of  character  who  is  not 
apt  to  blush.  Prom  the  epoch  of  this  detection,  it  was  the  practice  of  Almon, 
when  he  was  asked  who  was  the  writer  of  Junius,  to  say,  that  he  suspected 
Junius  was  a  broken  gentleman,  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.'* 

Mr.  Almon*8  own  words  in  relating  this  anecdote  are  as 
follow :  "  The  moment  I  saw  the  hand-writing  I  had  a  strong 
suspicion  that  it  was  Mr.  Boyd's,  whose  hand-writing  I  knew, 

*  He  is  also,  said  by  his  friends  to  have  written  various  letters  in  the 
Public  Advertiaer,  in  the  years  1769,  1770,  1771,  and  afterwards  in  1779  ; 
the  former  under  a  questionable  signature,  the  latter  imder  that  of  Democrates 
or  DemocrstiiBus. 
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having  reenved  several  letters  from  Jam  eoncermng  books*^* 
And  he  afterwards  adds  in  reference  to  Boyd*s  reply  to  him, 
**  though  these  words  do  not  acknowledge  t£e  truth  of  the  siu- 
picion,  they  do  not,  however,  positively  deny  it."  * 

This  reply,  **  that  the  simihtude  of  hand-writing  is  not  a  con- 
clusive proof,"  is  called  by  Mr.  Chalmers  an  "  obvioiis  remark;'* 
he  might  have  added  that  the  remark  is  just  as  general  as  it 
is  obviotis,  and  consequently  that  it  admits  of  no  particular 
deduction.  It  neither  denies  nor  affirms,  but  leaves  the  queis-> 
tion»  or  rather  the  smpiciont  precisely  where  it  was  at  &:st. 

Butj  say  these  gentlemen,  it  was  preceded  by  a  change  cjf 
colour;  yet  whether  this  change  were  to  a  flush  or  a  paleness, 
or  any  other  hue,  does  not  appear.  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted, 
however,  that  they  mean  Macaulay  Boyd  blushed^  and  conse- 
quently that  he  exhibited,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  secret 
semse  of  shame;  yet  what  had  that  man  to  be  ashamed  of, 
upon  a  detection  of  this  kind,  who  openly  gloried  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Junius,  who  had  carried  his  own  avowed  sentiments 
immeasurably  farther,  who  was  for  ever  publicly  imitating  his 
style  and  copying  his  phrases? — ^this  man,  who  was  "by 
nature  eonfidentj  and  by  habit  a  man  of  the  towfif  a  sort  of 
character  who  is  not  apt  to  blush,*'  nothing  surely  could 
have  pven  him  a  higher  delight  than  to  have  been  suspected 
to  have  been  Junius  himself:  nothing  could  more  agreeably 
have  flattered  his  vanity.  His  cheeks  glowed  vnth  a  Jimh  of 
rapture  upon  the  supposed  detection,  and  he  could  not  even 
consent  to  dissipate  the  fond  illusion  by  telling  the  whole 
truth.  Shame  he  could  not  feel ;  and  as  to  the  passion  of 
^ear^  it  must  not  be  mentioned  for  a  moment :  fear  would  have 
made  him  turn  pale,  but  not  have  blushed. 

Yet  these  gentlemen,  in  the  ardour  of  their  pursuit,  prote 
too  niuch  for  their  own  cause;  since  we  at  length  find  that, 
after  all,  there  was  mo  simihtude  of  hand-writing  whatever, 
or  'at  least  none  that  could  answer  their  purpose.  The 
letter  shown  by  Woodfall  Almon  asserted  to  be  in  the 
common  hand-writing  of  Boyd,  the  hand-writing  employed  by 
him  in  his  common  and  avowed  transactions,  and  that  he 
knew  it  to  be  Boyd's  on  this  very  account.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Woodfall  was  also  well  acquainted,  in  conse- 

*  Letter  from  J.  Almon  to  L.  D.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Dec  10, 1798. 
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quenee  of  n  simifer  correspondenea*  with  the  lumd-writtng  •£ 
Mr.  Boyd ;  avtd  Woodfall,  whoaa  Teracity  could  net  be  q!ie&4 
tbned,  and  who  had  £ar  better  opportunities  of  companng  tii# 
autographs  together,  denied  that  the  letters  of  Junius  mew 
written  in  the  hand-writing  of  Boyd;  adding,  that  Almon, 
from  the  casual  ^nce  he  bad  obtained,  had  coi^ectured  erro^ 
neously.  The  difficulty  was  felt  and  Sjeknowledgod  ;  and  the 
feUowing  ingenious  expedient  was  devised  to  get  rid  of  it  It 
traa  eonten&d  tluit  Boyd  had,  about  the  period  of  Juniua'w 
first  appearance,  accustomed  himself  to  what  he  used  to  call, 
and  his  commentators  and  biographers  caU  after  him,  a  dis- 
guised hand ;  and  that  he  uniformly  employed  this  disguised 
band  in  writing  these  letters,  in  order  to  prevent  detection; 
And  this  ingenious  discovery  was  afterwards  brought  forward 
as  an  evidence  of  Boyd's  good  sense  and  discretion,  and  au 
additional  demonstratioa  that  he  was  the  actual  writer  of 
these  letters.  *'  It  would  require  strong  proof  indeed,"  says 
|dr.  Chalmers,  *'  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind  that  the  writer 
^  Junius*8  Letters  would  send  them  to  the  printer  in  his  real 
hafid- writing.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  a  man  as 
Boyd  would  take  such  successful  pains  to  disguise  his  hand' 
writing,  if  he  had  not  had  some  design  to  deceive  the  world.'* 

But  this  is  to  involve  the  argument  in  even  more  self-con- 
tradiction than  ever.  Junius,  whoever  he  was,  wrote  his 
letters,  we  are  told,  in  a  disguised  hand-writing,  in  order  to 
avoid  detection :  the  letter  which  Almon  saw  was  not  a  dis- 
guised hand-writing,  but  in  the  open  and  avowed  hand-writing 
of  Boyd,  with  which  Almon  was  well  acquainted,  and  which 
was  made  use  of  by  Boyd  in  his  common  transactions  and 
correspondence.  Upon  their  ovrn  reasoning,  therefore,  Boyd 
could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  letters  of  Junius. 

But  we  are  told,  in  reply  to  this  second  difficulty,  that  the 
disguised  hand-writing  of  Boyd,  though  different  from  his 
common  hand*writing,  was  nevertheless  not  so  different,  but 
that  those  who  were  femiliar  with  the  latter  could  easily  trace 
its  origin,  and  identify  it  with  the  former :  "  I  have  already 
proved,"  says  Mr.  Campbell, "  that  those  who  are  acquainted  witn 
the  one,  would,  upon  inspection  of  the  other,  discover  a  strong 
ijesemblance  between  them."  •    The  result  of  course  is,  that 

♦  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  157. 
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jUtfkfti  pea^jbwtod  the  decepti<m,  altfaoogh  ieom  a  iiM»ineatai7 
g^»ac«i  w)ute  Woodfidl  vas  iucapible  of  doing  so,  uotwitk^ 
sitfidiiig  iua  snpedor  opportaoitiea.  Tet  surelj  never  ii«» 
aojdi  9L.di80ui96  eitlior  attempted  or  oonceired  beibro.  Tlia 
mlbor  wishes,  we  ace  told«  to  dissemble  his  hand-writing,  ia 
<qp^r  to  ayoid  detection;  and  he  densea  a  dUgwUed  hand* 
vtHiog  tb^  can  only  be  traced  home  and  identified  bj  those 
ivho  are  aeqaainted  with  his  common  hand- writing;  as  if  hia 
eOpoiBiom  hand-writing  could  be  identified  bj  stiangers  as  a 
niitei!  of  eonrse. 

^^A  duguis^  hand^writing  that  should  conceal  him  from 
all  who  were  ignorant  of  hi3  real  hand-writing,  and  expose 
him  to  all  who  were  aoquaintdd  with  it,  was  a  truly  brilliant 
^vention^  and  altogether  worthy  of  Mr.  Boyd's  country  and 
pielenaions.  Yet,  ^ter  all,  we  must  not  foi^et,  that  the 
handrwriting  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  Almon,  if 
Bond's  at  m^  was  not  the  mystical,  esoteric  autography,  the 
Uftb  y^of^arm  of  the  initiated,  the  disguised  character  that 
coMld  be  detected  by  nobody  but  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  common  writu^»  but  the  common  and  undisguised 
dMoacter  itself,,  his  general  and  avowed  hand- writing  ero^ 
ployed  on  purposes  of  ordinary  business,  and  which,  says  Mr^ 
Almpn,  *'  I  knew,  in  consequence  of  having  received  several 
liters  from  him  gonceb^xng  books." 

But  this  is  not  the  only  disguise  which  Mr.  Boyd  must 
luive  had  recourse  to,  and  which  he  is  admitted  to  have  had 
recourse  to,  if  he  were  the  real  author  of  these  celebrated 
etastles.  He  muat  have  disguised  his  iisual  style  even  more 
than  his  miuil  hand-writing,  and  that  by  the  veiy  extra- 
4Mrdiiiary  assumption  of  an  excellence  which  does  not  else- 
where appear  to  have  belcHiged  to  him;  for  it  is  not  pretended 
by  aoy  of  his  advocates  that  the  general  merit  of  any  one  of 
1^  acknowledged  productions  is  equal  to  the  general  merit  of 
t)ie  Letters  of  Junius ;  but  merely  asserted  that  there  is  in  his 
works  a  general  bm,taiion  of  the  manner  of  the  latter,  together 
n^li  an  occasional  copy  of  his  very  phrases  and  images,  and  that 
Ijie  bas  at  thnes  produced  passages  not  inferior  to  some  of  the 
Igtet^that  Junius  ever  wrote.  "  Of  all  the  characters,"  says  Mr. 
^^^mers  himself,  '*  who  knew  Boyd  personally,  I  have  only 
met  with  one  gentleman  who  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  able 
to  write  Junius*s  letters."  And  Mr.  Campbell  has  hence  con- 
ceived it  necessary  to  offer  two  reasons  for  this  palpable 
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iifeDionfyof  sf^le.  The  one  is,  thit  all  ihe  aekiwwUd^eJt 
jffodttctioiu  of  Boyd  were  wzitten  in  a  hjorFy^—^f an^  psde  mi 
u^^-^wMle  tbelettdxB  of  JuniQ6»  contraiy  Indeed  to  his 
otberwise,  unifomi  method,  were  possibly  composed  with  cen« 
sidexable.  pains,  siDd  conrectod  by  siunevoos  revisiozifi. '  The- 
other  consists  of  a  long  extract  from  the  Bambler,  in  denial 
of  the  poutaon  thai  **  because  a  man  has  once  written  weAl, 
he.  can  never  under  any  circumetances  write  ill."* 

.  Kow  the  whole  of  this  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  is  founded  on  gratuitous  assumptions  alone,  and  may 
be  just  as  fairly  appUed  to  any  one  else  of  the  supposed 
writers  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  as  to  Mr.  Boyd.  It  id  ad- 
xmtted  that  he  occasiooally  wrote  passages  of  considerable 
merit;  and  it  is  admitted  also,  that  he  was  an  imitator  of 
Junius's  style,  and  a  frequent  copyist  of  his  very  words  and 
images.  But  this  last  fact  is  against  Boyd,  instead  of  being 
in  his  favour,  lor  the  style  of  Junius  is  original  and  strii(^y 
his  own ;  he  is  now  here  a  copyist,  and  mueh  less  a  copyist  of 
himself.  Boyd  might  characteristically  write,  as  he  has 
done  in  his  Freeholder,  *^long  enough  have  our  eyes  ached 
oyer  this  barren  prospect,  where  no  verdure  of  virtus  quickens,'* 
because  Jumus  before  him  had  written,  *^  I  turn  with  pleasure 
&om  that  barren  waste  in  which  no  salutary  plant  talies  rciot, 
710  verdure  quickens; "  but  Junius  co^d  not  write  so,  because 
his  genius  was  far  too  fertile  for  him  to  be  driven  to  the  dire 
necessity  of  copying  from  his  own  metaphors,  and  eveu  had 
h&  done  it  in  the  present  instance,  he  was  too  manly  a  writer 
ti>  have  introduced  into  the  simile  the  affected  and  com- 
temptible  alliteration  of  *'  verdure  of  virtue." 

If  Boyd,  tiaercffMre,.  wrote  Junius,  he  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  powers  of  which  he  has  never  otherwise  given  anj 
evidence  whatever,  and  must  not  only  have  disguised  his  hand^ 
but,  as  well  observed  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  late  Mr. 
"W.  Woodfall,  have  disguised  his  style  at  the  same  time;  and 
this  too  "  in  that  most  extraordinary  way  of  writing  above  his 
own  reach  of  literary  talent,"  judging  of  his  abilities  from 
every  existing  and  acknowledged  document.  To  conceive  that 
a  man  of  versatile  genius  might  disguise  his  accustomed  style 
of  writing  by  adopting  some  other  style  an  a  level  with  his 
awn,  is  not  difficult;  but  to  conceive,  under  the  circumstances 

^-.    ,     ,.  *  Campbell's  Life  of  Boy  dj  p.  81 
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oi  Us  mt&Mtkated  talents,  tbit  Bojd  cod^d  diiigifise  Wm 
Slowed  stjle  Ij  assmauDg  that  of  Jonins,  is  toooneeive)  thMigb 
die:  diffecence  between  than  was  not  fdtogetlMr  so  extreia#» 
tfaftt  a  sigii«po8t  painter  night  disgoise  himscH  wider  tfa^ 
stfie  of  Ssr  JoBhna  BeynoldB,  or  a  gtteet  fiddler  xmd^r  Htut  ni 
Onmer.  i.  . 

In  eSdot  Boyd  appears  to  have  been  «a  entAniaagtic  ad^ 
mirer  of  the  -wntm^  of  Juntos,  ambitiottB  enough  to  txj  t^ 
imitate  them,  and  rain  enoagh  to  wish  to  be  thought  the 
aalhor  of  th^*  By  the  deep  interest  be  displayed  in  their* 
bbhalf,  he  onee  or  twiee  *  induced  his  wife  to  challenge  him 
with  hiaviDg  written  them  ;-^when  aoeidentatly  taxed  by  Ahnon 
with  the  seme  &ct,  he  could  not  restrain  his  feelings,  and  his 
dieefas  flushed  with  rapture  beneath  the  suspidon ;  and  when, 
dpon  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1770,  he  wrote  his  address 
tp  ihe  electors  of  Antrim,  uider  the  title  of  *«  The  Fres- 
Mder,'*  he  so  far  succeeded  by  eulogizing  Junius,  by  quotings 
bb  letters,  and  imitating  his  manner,  as  to  induce  a  few  other 
peiBonsta  entertain  the  same  idea,  and,  what  was  of  no  small 
gvattficatiott  to  him,  to  acquire  the  honour  of  being  g^enerally 
denominated  Junius  the  Second.  Yet,  sfty  his  advocates,  ho 
iffiver  dared  to  avow  that  he  was  Junius,  because  Junius  had 
declared  in  his  Dedication,  ^  I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  ^ 
own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me." 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  these  visits  to  Ireland  are  by  no 
means  fieivourBble  to  Mr.  Boyd^s  claims;  for  the  letters  of 
Jcmius  published  in  August,  1768,  under  the  s^^natures  oC 
Aldicus  and  Lucius,  were  written  during  one  of  them;  and' 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  seized  hold  of  the  events' 
oltbe moment,  and  replkd  to  the  numerous  vindicattons  and 
apologies  of  ihe  gover^men^party,  mmtTuive  been  writUn  (not 
at  Belfast)  but  in  London,  or  iu  immediate  vieinUyj;,    While 

*•  CampbelTs  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  186. 

f  Campbell  hi  bis  Life  of  Boyd,  p.  22,  rehta  tbe  following^  anecdote  of 
t|«ib  gendieiiiaD,  which  oocamd  during  the  before-meiLtioiied  vint  to  Ireland' 
i|^  th6>  summer  of  1768.  "  One  evening  while  Mr.  Flood  aat  at  hit  own.. 
teU^I  after  dinner,  entertaining  a  laige  company,  of  which  Mr.  Boyd  was, 
cm,  ne  received  an  anonvmous  note,  inclosing  a  letter  on  the  state  of  parties^ 
i^ned  Siiid&rcotiibi,  Tne  note  contained  a  request  that  Mr.  Flood  would 
pamse  the  indosed  letter,  and  that  if  it  mat  his  approbation  he  would  get  it 
pablifhed,  which  he  acoerdingly  did  in  a  paper  of  the  following  momii^j  anct 
the  letter  produced  a  very  strong  sensation  on  the  public  mind."  Mr. 
CSampbell  proceeds  to  state  that  "  every  endeavour  was  made,  without  efiSecty 
to  discover  the  author :  that  Mrs.  Boyd  always  thought  that  Sindercombe  wai 
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hk  Tistt  to  ih^'tmooB  ooontvy  in  ]77d  vat  dii^y  in  coils^ 
qoence  of  oxtittBe  peoviiaiy  distitess,  whkh  fa«d  oppresMd 
bixn  he  th«  peaceding  eigfate«D  montlis  or  two  yMfs»  and  faad 
driTon  bim  wmb  the  iracld,  throogk  a  fear  of  being  arrosfeed ; 
auch  were  tfaei  oppoeito  oircmnstanoca  of  Joiitts,  ihtit  the  latter 
iros  refaaing,  at  thia  yerj  moment,  the  moiety  of  the  pro&tB 
nanlting  horn  the  sale  of  his  own  editioa  of  his  letten,  le-' 
peatedlj  pressed  upon  him»  and  to  which  he  was  ^ly 
eotided;  and  offerings  from  a  competent  pone,  a  pecuniaiy 
iodemnifieation  to  Woodfall  on  accoant  of  his  proaeootion  fa^ 
the  crown. 

There  is,  howeYer,  a  note  inserted  in  Jimius's  own  edition 
of  these  letters  *,  in  relation  to  Lord  Imham,  and  his  base^ 
ness  to  a  jonng  and  confidential  friend,  that  has  been  cooi* 
oeiyed  by  these  same  gentlemen  as  almost  dedsive  in  farouz 
of  Mr.  Boyd's  pretensions ;  the  young  man  heie  alluded  to 
having  been,  as  it  should  seem*  one  of  Mrs.  Boyd's  guar 
dians;  the  two  families  to  which  the  fact  relates,  from  the 
peculiar  motives  they  possessed  for  keeping  it  a  secret,  not 
being  supposed  to  have  divulged  it  to  any  one,  and  Mrs. 
Boyd  herself  having  only  communicated  it  in  strict  confi^ 
dence  to  her  husband.    Yet  the  reader  of  the  ensuing  Private 

her  hxakau^B  pradactum,  and  diat  maaf  yesn  aftormods  she  was  ntiified 
that  lier  conjecture  yra»  fonnded  in  iaaC*  If  Mn.  Boyd  imn  odncet  in  het 
conjecture,  as  to  her  kosband  being  the  aathor  of  the  letter  under  this  aigoat 
ture,  it  would  of  itself  all  but  indisputably  prove  that  he  was  not  the  writer 
of  the  Letters  of  JTuoius;  as  on  Dec  2({,  1772,  nearly  twelve  months  after 
Jttniiis  had  ceased  topuUish  under  this  signature,  and  many  months  after  he 
bad  declined  to  «rit»  under  any  other>  Sindefcombe  addnsses  the  foUowio^ 
card  to  him; — 

«*  For  the  Pvhlie  Advertiser. 

A  CARD.  jDbc  26, 1772. 

"  SnrDiBOOMBa  laments  that  Junius  is  silent  at  a  season  that  demands  hii 
utmost  eloqueneeii  l^iiderBOnibe  has  long  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
completion  of  that  promise^  in  which  every  £riend  to  liberty  is  so  dee^y 
interested.  Junius  has  long  since  pledged  himself  that  the  eoxfi^t  adnuais^ 
tration  of  Lord  Townshend  in  Irehmd  '  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  public*^  He 
now  calls  upon  Junius  to  fulffl  that  promise." 

That  is  Bbyd>  the  writer  of  Junius  as  GampbeU  cofttends,  calls  upon  Mm- 
taif  to  fulfil  a  promise  which  he  had  not  the  smallest  intention  to  pttform,  aa 
nay  be  seen  by  idBrence  to  PHvAte  Letter,  No.  63«  Sindercombe  ia  a  ngna- 
tore  of  some  peculiarly,  and  aever  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  during 
die  period  in  which  the  writer  of  the  letten  of  Junius  was  a  correspondent 
S&  that  paper,  which  the  raader  will  perceive  was  from  April  218, 1747,  U 
May  12,  1772. 

•  Letter,  No.  67. 
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nmm  if^nofi  of  Mr.  OfunidL**  iatanalioft  to  tlw  king,  and 
fyma^'9  mmt  to  Ixm^  G.  StckviUe,  wiX  hnra  na  dincnlts 
te^ecmcetraig  that  Jujuas,  thtwgh  totolly  wjcyiainted  with 
Mk*  Boyd  «r  bis  {mbU jr  aai^  ^re  omlj  aoqiared  a  knov* 
lliAie  of  9tcDet9  &r  more  saouirij  lodcad  ap  than  tha  present. 
la  xaa^KlT;  fipom  Mr.  (Tamf^Vs  own  rdalioii  of  this  ^eedote, 
ifeM^ns  iBtbaranuUterof  wondertbatitshooULluivabeea^ 
eetarot  to  aujoii0»  than  that  it  should  hare  been  known  to  J»> 
mm  ^tha.  time  of  his  nanating  ift;  for  it  iqppean.  thai  at 
lasst  six  peraons  won  privy  to  the  traosaetioa  almost  from  its 
&st.existoiBce :  the  debauchee  and  the  prostitiite,  the  injmred 
Imde^eoom  and  his  two  brothois,  and  Mrs.  Bcfd  as  a  part  of 
ik»  hridogroom's  iuiiily)**.-^Yet»  fieom  these  three  i^ndev 
ftcts» — Bojd  8  imiti^on  of  tho  style  of  Junius,  Almonds  sua* 
ptim  oooceming  his  hand-writiiig,  and  the  anecdote  of  Lord 
loham,  in  eonjiukction  with  a  few  otbos  ai  a  nature  merdy 
esttatsal,  end  wlndii*  when  separated  from  them,  prove  no> 
thiiig  whatever,  these  gentlemen  nndertdce  to  "regard  it  ss 
amoral  eortaialj  that  Macanlaj  Boyd  did  write  the  letters  <^ 
J[mnas.**t 

The  late  Mr.  Woodfall  t,  indeed^  made  noaeruplo  of  denying 
ib»assertiaD  peroiiq;»torily.  admitting,  at  tho  same  time»  that 
he  was  not  absdutely  certain  who  did  write  them.  But  this 
tatimcny,  it  semns,  though  from  the  printer  of  the  letters 
(hemselres,  and  who,  moreover,  through  the  whole  period  of 
ihw  publication,  was  in  habits  of  confidential  correspondenoa 
with  the  aoUior,  is  of  no  oonsequence.  Let  us  see  by  what 
curious  process  of  logic  this  testimony  is  attempted  to  be 
invalidated :  the  reader  will  meet  with  it  in  Mr.  Chalmerses 
pamphlet,  who  thus  observes  and  reasons: — 

**  A  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  *  Almon's  Anecdotes^' 
m  1797,  Mr.  H.  B.  WoodMl,  meetuig  the  anecdote  writer  at 
1*8  shop,  -coQ^mented  him  on  his  entertaining  book ; 


♦  Letter,  No.  67,  with  a  note  by  Jtuuui.*-*BD. 
'  f  See  CSnliBen'e  Brnfiflitmat,  p.  04.  Qnniibefi's  liile,  17a,  377. 
.  t  It  nay  be  fit  to  ei^kin  ^ttben  an  la^eomiiiectKtt  with  Janias  tbMt 
WMM*e-«-^  frthc^  Mc  Heniy  Sampaoa  WoodfiOl ;  the  sod,  Mr.  €fe<irg« 
%iMdiUil;  and  ti^e  gmadgOB ;  tbe  fint,  the  eeigioal  pablisber  of  the  LetteM 
^  Jmku;  tbe  second,  the  pnbKiber  of  the  edition  of  1812;  and  the  thii^ 
tiieipeNeiit  Kb.  Heniy  l^odfiJl,  who  prints  the  Mtma.  now  in  course  of 
pablicatknL — B». 
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Inzt  said  that  he  y^tm  *  mistaken  in  suppofliing  Mr.  Bdyd  td 
have  been  the  audior  of  Jonius^s  Letten  ;*  ajid  l^en  addei, 
mth  an  emphmis^  that  *  Mr.  Boyd  wae  not  the  author  of  themi* 
To  these  empfaatical  obserrations  Mr.  Aluaoli  re|^ed  thait 
*fae  had  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Boyd's  heing  the  author  of  those 
letters;  that  as  you,  Mr.  H.  S.  Wood&U,  never  knew  vbo 
was  the  author,  you  cannot  undertake  to  say  who  wee  not  the 
suthor  of  tliose  letters/  Mr.  WoodfaH  departed  without 
making  any  reply.  What  reply  could  he  make?  It  is  ab- 
surd in  any  man,  who  does  not  know  the  auttor  of  Juniue's 
letters,  to  say  that  Maoaulay  Boyd  was  not  the  writer  of  them 
in  opposition  to  affirmative  proofs.  Yet  Mr.  H.  6.  WoodfaQ 
^terwards  told  Mr.  L.  D.  Campbell  that  *Mr.  Boyd  was  n&t 
the  writer  of  Junius's  letters/  without  pretending,  however, 
that  he  knew  the  true  author." 

Now  every  one  who  knew  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  knew  him 
also  to  be  a  man  of  strict  unimpeachable  veracity ;  a  man  wb^ 
would  not  have  veMored  to  speak  decisively  upon  this  or  any 
other  point,  if  he  had  not  hail  very  sufficient  grounds.  We 
are  asked  what  reply  he  could  have  made?  and  are  told  thiit 
his  negative  assertion  was  absurd  againet  the  affirmative 
proofs  offered.  '  These  affirmative  proofs  have. been  already 
su&ciently  noti6edi  our  ne^ct  business  thenJs  to  state  what 
ifeply  Mr.  Woodfail  could  have  made  if  he  had  chosen,  and 
perhaps  would  have  made  if  he  had  been  differently  addressed, 
of  die  absurdity  of  which  the  reader  shall  determine  when  be 
has  perused  it:  it  shall  be  founded  upon  negative  arguments 
alone.  Woodfall  well  kndw  the  handrwritings  of  both  Junius 
and  Boyd,  and  vtas  in  |x>sses8k)ii  of  many  copks  of  both ;  and 
knowing  them  he  weH  knew  they  were  different:  He  wdl 
knew  lihat  Juhius  was  a  man  direetily  implicated  in  the  cirele 
of  the  court,  and  immediately  -  privy  to  its  'most  secret  3^» 
trigues ;  •  and  that  Boyd  was-  very  diffeiteiitly  situated,  aiid 
that  whatever  informfttion*  he  collected  was  by  eircuitous 
channels  alone.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  affluence, 
considerably  superior  to  his  ovm  wants,  refusing"  remunera- 
tions to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  offering  reimbursements 
to  those  who  suffered  on  his  account; — Boyd  to  be  labouring 
under  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  ready  to  accept  what- 
ever was  offered  him;  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Almon, 
**  a  broken  gentleman  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket."    Ju- 
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^us  hf^  Ime^  to  he  aniatt  of  eonodeialily  more  than  fais  own 
4g6,  wlio,  fram  a  l<MBg'  and  matured  expemnce  of  the  world; 
nms  entitied-  to  read  him  kssons  of  masal  and  pnideatiaL 
^bflodopliy ;  Boyd  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  yerj  young  man*, 
who  had  not  even  reached  his  majonty,  totally  without  pkn, 
•Imd  ahiioet  without  experience  of  any  kind,  who  in  the  proa- 
pect  of  dimlging  himself  to  Woodfall,  could  not  possibly  haTe 
^irritten  to  him  **  after  ix)n&  eaperienoe  of  the  worlds  I  affinn 
before  God  i  never  knew  a  rogue  who  was  not  ui)lu4)pyf/* 
Boyd  he  knew  to  be  an  imitator  and  copyist  of  Junius ;  Junius 
to  be  no  imitator  or  copyist  of  any  man,  and  least  of  all  of 
himself.  Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  decided  mixed-monarchist, 
^ho  opposed  the  ministry  iqion  constitutional  principles; 
Boyd  to  |l)e  a  wild  random  r^uhliean,  who  opposed  them 
upon  revolutionary  views :  Junius  to  be  a  writer  who  could 
'-not  have  adopted  the  signature  of  Democrates  or  Democratic 
eus ;  Boyd  a  writer  who  could,  and  who,  we  are  told,  did  do 
^  in  perfect  uniformity  with  bis  politkasl  oreed«  WoodfiEdl, 
it' id  true,  did  not  pretend  to  know  Junius  personally,  but 
from  his  band-writing,  his  stf le  of  composition,  age,  politics, 
tank  in  life,  and  pecuniaiy  afflumice,  he  was  ^perfectly  as- 
sured that  Junius  could  not  be  Boyd. 

It  was  possible*  therefore,  for  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  to  have 
filade  8om0  teply  if  he  had  chosen ;  and  it  was  possible  also 
for  him  to  have  said,  without  ahsurdity,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  affimuaive  proofs  of  his  biographers,  that  Macaulay  Boyd 
was  not  the  writer  of  Junuis's  Letters.  • 
'A  thousand  other  proofs,  equally  cogent  and  insurmount- 
'Me,  might  be  advanced,  if  necessary,  against  the  preten- 
dons  of  Mr.  Boyd.  Among  these  let  the  reader  compare 
the  letter  of  Junius,  snbscribed  ^^Vindex,"  March  6,  1771, 
MisoellaneoQS  Letters,  No.  91,  in  which  he  publicly  ridicules 
Mr.  Laughlin  Madean,  upon  his  defence  of  the  ministry,  in 
regard  ta  the  Falklaiid  Islands  t*    Mr.  Laughlin  Maclean  is 

•  Boyd  was  bom  in  October,  1746,  and  Jnniue's  first  letter,  under  the 
signature  of  Foplicola,  appeared  in  the  Fttblie  Adv^lJiBer;  April  28, 1767, 
when  Bo3^  hftd  »>t,.aft  yet,  attauwd  his  21st  year* 

:+ Pri¥»t«  Letter*  No.  44. 
.    t  Tfait  tfr.  Langblin  Maclean  is  the  person  wbom  a  writer  in  1849  in  tbe 
J^9rth,ir{U9h  fiemxw  (Sir  David  Brewster,  it  is  said)  has  started  as  a  new 
e^ndidate  for  tbe  bononrs  of  Jimins.     Bat  the  references  in  the  text  appear 
tttfficient  to  dispose  of  the  new  elaaraantf  that  is,  sttpposkg luniiui  was  FtV 
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mUl  ImMm  to  iunrfr  been  the  best  iad  slflo&it  Mend  ttit 
3ojd  emr  poacwwed;  snd  t  Mend  -who  adkerei  to  liiiii  wBh 
iutwfwiptedly  frot  I'Tabi  ta  1778*,  in^RFlBclr  Tear  Madess 
commeiMaed  a  towage  to  lodiay  upon  official  bunnew  ntataag 
ta  the  Nalxib  of  Ascot  Itivas  Madean  vvlio«  aeoovding  to  Ida 
bbgrifdier,  fiatQidied  Bejd  inth  ti>e  greatM"  part  of  liie  secret 
tmisactMRifl  oi  our  own  govomment,  aad  thB  inteiligoaco  b6 
aoai^  ase  of  in  Tolation  to  the  oriental  OBnaems  of  the  Naixyb 
Mdiomed  AH  Elian  t  who  largely  and  Itbeta^lj  aasisted  Mm 
with  peeoaiary  aid  white  at  homo^  eod  '*  fidttAdly- piomisod 
liiai  he  T^oiild,  on  hia  Tetom  fioia  IncBa,  aamt  In  elearaag 
him  from  all  bis  pecnniary  dtffiebltiea.**  The  proofs  are  ia»- 
qaai^onable,  llut  the  above  letter  was  wnttoii  by  Jxssnm ;  ami 
that  he  wrote  it  idso  in  eofttempt  and  ridiccEle  of  Lai^^ilm 
Maclean,  who,  instead  »of  being,  as  Mr.  Campiiell  affirms,  an 
opponent  of  the  ministry  at  1^  ^me,  was  an  anrowed  dff* 
fendant  of  them.  WiB  Mr.  Boyd's  biographers  and  advo- 
cates, after  this  aneodote,  so  &r  vilify  his*  memoty  aa  to  eoa- 
tend  that  it  was  written  by  laraself  f 

dex,  and  wrote  the  commentary  oa  Uaclean  te&rred  lo»  and  wiiich  wiU  be 
found  in  onr  second  volume.  Setting  aside  the  graat  mistake  committed  in 
the  article  alluded  to,  as  to  the  persoiul  history  of  Hadean,  there  is  nothing 
known  of  him  to  wsRant^e  CMukuioii  that  i»  «a«  cwupateat  to  ^xtar 
tiiA  bttw  o£  Jwhn;  ]»obs<ktw,  m  ihtf  yvart  X7Q6  aai  1770,  when  iuam 
was  in  hot  war,  and  nnceasm^y  diractii^  his  keenest  shafts  agsinst  t^ 
ministry,  Mr.  Maclean  was  absorbed  in  his  own  pecnniary  difficulties,  con- 
aeqnent  on  gambling  in  India  stock;  and  in  1772  he  was  collector  at  Fhila> 
ddphia,  while  Junlns  is  known  to  have  been  writing  in  Iiondon.~^E2y. 

*  See  Ms.€bmpbeirs  liil»«f  Boyd,,  pp.  117,.  l^^SOB,  210.  Jm  ^  lO,  he 
gives  us  the  following  acconnt  of  Me.  Boyd,  in  support  of  his  asseilioa  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  these  letters,  "  From  this  time  [Not.  27, 1771]  till 
the  20th  of  January  following,  Mr.  Boyd*s  whole  time  was  occupied  m 
examining  the  law  books  and  state  trials  abore  mentioned,  and  in  writing 
with  his  ustal  semsy  lor  the  Pnbhc  Adi^ettiscrj  Jwtim*9  Mbomit  letter  t» 
Lord  Mansfield,  ki  which  h»  strove  hard  to  make  goad  his  dnzgo  againat 
him,  is  dated  the  21st  of  January,  1772:  about  three  weeks  after  the  pvbtir 
cation  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Boyd  went  to  Ireland ;  and  Junius  ceased  to  write 
under  that  signatore  for  the  Public  Advertiser."  The  leader  w^  porosrve 
by  ft  refereoee  to  Pavaite  Letters^  Nos.  40  and  4^  that  tho  letter  to  IteHA 
Mansfield  waa  finished  aomo^  eonsiden^le  time  before  it  ande  ita  flppeaiwfat 
in  the  Public  Advertiser;  and  by  comparing  the  dates  ^  tiie  Private  Letters, 
KBbsequent  to  that  publication,  up  to  March  5, 1772,  of  which  ikere  are  no 
less  than  seven,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  it  was  totally  in^essftle  for  tluk 
writer  of  the  Letters  of  Jvnins  to  have  been  in  Ireland  at  tiie  period  described 
by  Mr.  Campbell. 
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DiBning;;  Loiift  AsUbvcton,  cBSan  tha  hxguk  amragftt*  of 
ckim  in  lik  ^Toor;  mai,  bat  for  a  few  £nte  wnieh  seem 
dmmw  mgUDBt  ldtt«  isi^^t  hMf  he  ifanitteri  to  haTe 
beoft  the  vnd  J«iiii».  fiit  age  and  nmk  in  life,  hia  talenti 
aed  kumifig;  (tiiovf^  ^perimpa  not  dtMkal  faarnmg,)  bia 
bdilisBjfr  wit»  and  laiioastic  hakai,  bis  oMamoit  icaideiiee,  dni^ 
iogiiie  ^peimd.  in  ^aastion^  hie  poBtieal  pmeiplet,  attadi* 
mails  ana  aatinidnes,  eoaspiie  in  innTking  bun  as  tbe  man : 
li^xmkBitxaiaMfyioft  aaeb  a  eanefaBien,  Dmming  was  Soiir 
dtm-Qeoml  at  tbe  tiBMtbase  letters  flmfc  appearad,  and  lor 
UMse  ^Mtt  a  tfwlvemoaHi  aftenvaidai  and  Jsnins  bimsdf 
bta.  qpenlj  and '  solemnlj  affirmed,  ^  I  am  na  iouytfr  iypr^- 
fmkm ;  nor6»  1  pretend  to  be  mere  deefdj  rmd  than  ereiy 
Eagliafa  gentkmtt  ahonld  be  in  the  lam  of  bis  eoondy.'** 
Bennii^  vte  arasiaii  of  bi|^  vnbiemiflAied  bonoar,  as  well  as 
of  high  independent  prinoipies;  it  eamiot,  therefore*  be  sap- 
posed  timt  be  wonla  hare  yilified  the  King,  while  one  of 
tbe  Sing's  confidential  servants  and  coaneiSora :  nor  would 
be»  as  a  banister,  bare  written  to  Woodfall  in  Uie  eourse  of 
a  confidential  correspondence,  '*  I  am  adviged  that  no  juiy 
wiflfind"abillt. 

Another  person  who  has  bad  a  daim  advanoed  in  bis  &yoar 
xxpm  the  same  subject  is  the  late  celebrated  Hetuy  Flood, 
M,P.  of  Ireland.  Now,  without  wandering  at  large  for 
proofs  that  Mr.  Flood  could  not  have  been  the  writer  of  the 
Letters  of  Junius,  it  is  only  sufficient  to  call  the  reader's 
atijention  to  the  two  foUorwiDg  fac%  which  are  decxsiye  of  the 
aalNeat  in  question. 

First,  Mr.  Flood  was  in  Ireland  throughout  a  great  part  of 
tito  snmmer  of  1768^  and  at  a  time  when  Junius,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  was  p^etuallj  corresponding  with  the 
pimter  of  the  PtibUc  Advertiser,  and  with  a  rapidity  which 
eoqld  not  have  been  maintained,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  even 
at  a  hundred,  and  occasionally  at  less  than  fifty  miles'  distance 
^mi  the  British  metropolis.  This  fact  may  be  collected, 
among  other  authorities,  from  the  following  passage  in  Mr. 
Campbell's  Life  of  Boyd,  and  is  just  as  adverse  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  one  aa  of  the  other. 

*  Pre&oe  to  Jiudna.  f  PriTate  Letter,  Ho.  IS. 
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*•  In  tbe  somnidr  of  1768  Boyd  went  to  Ireland  for  a  few 
months,  on  some  priyate  business.  During  bis  stay  in  Dub- 
lin be  was  constantly  in  tbe  company  of  Mr*  Tlood." 

Next,  l^  taming  to  tbe  private  letter  of  Joniiis,  No.  44; 
of  tbe  date  of  Nov.  27, 1771,  tbe  reader  will  find  the  foUorh 
ing  paragraph:  *'lfear  your  friend  Jerry  Dyson  mil  lose 
bis  Irish  pension.  Say  **  received."  The  mark  ''  reedved  ^ 
occurs,  accordingly^  in  the  PMic  Advertiser  of  the  day  en.^ 
suing.  Now  by.  turning  to  tbe  Irish  debates  of  tbis  period, 
we  shall  find  that  the  question  concerning  this  pension  was 
actually  determined  by  the  Irish  Parliament  just  two  da^ 
before  tbe  date  of  the  above  mentioned  private  letter,  and 
that  Mr.  Flood  was  one  of  the  principal  oppcments  oi  the 
grant,  a  circumstance  whicb  precludes  the  possibility  of  be» 
Heving  him  to  have  written  the  letter  in  question.  We  shall 
extract  tbe  article  from  whence  this  informatioii  is  derived, 
from  tbe  PubUo  Advertiser  of  Dec.  18, 1771* 

''  Authentic  copy  of  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  which  Hr.  Flood  made 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Conunons,  on  Monday  the  25th  of  November  lasty 
when  the  debate  on  the  pension  of  Jeremiah  Dyson^  Esq.,  came  on  before  the 
committee  of  suppUei : 

" But  of  all  the  burthens  which  it  has  pleased  gpTemment  to  lay 

upon  our  devoted  shoulders,  that  which  is  the  subject  of  Uie  present  debate 
is  the  most  grievous  and  intolerable. — Who  does  not  know  Jeremiah  Dyson, 
Esq.  % — We  know  little  of  him  indeed,  otherwise  than  by  his  name  in  our 
pension  list;  but  there  are  others  who  know  him  by  his  actions.  This  is  he 
who  is  endued  with  those  happy  talents,  that  he  has  served  every  admi- 
nistration, and  served  every  one  with  equal  success— ^a  civil,  pliable,  good< 
natured  gentleman,  who  will  do  what  you  wiU,  and  say  what  you  please-— 
for  payment. 

"  Here  Mr.  Flood  was  interrupted,  and  called  to  order  by  Mr.  M ,  who 

urged  that  more  respeot  ought  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Dyson  as  one  of  his  Hi^esty*e 
officers,  and,  as  such,  one  whom  his  Majesty  was  gradoosly  pleased  to  repose 
confidence  in.    However  Mr.  Flood  went  on. 

**  As  to  thd  royal  confidence  reposed  in  Mr.  Dyson,  his  gracious  Majesty 
^whom  God  long  preserve)  has  been  graciously  lavish  of  it,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Dyson,  but  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Dyson;  and  I  think  the  choice  was  good : 
the  royal  secrets,  will^  I  dare  say,  be  very  secure  in  their  breasts,  not  only  for 
the  love  they  bear  to  his  gracious  Majesty,  but  for  the  love  they  bear  them- 
aelves.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we  do  not  want  to  be  informed  of  that 
part  of  Mr.  Dyson's  character ;  we  know  enough  of  him — everybody  knows 
enough  of  him — ask  the  British  treasury — the  British  council — ask  any 
Englishman  who  he  is,  what  he  is — they  can  all  tell  you,  for  the  gentleman 
is  well  known. — But  what  have  we  to  do  with  himi  He  never  served 
Ireland,  nor  the  friends  of  Ireland.    And  if  this  distressed  kingdom  was  never 
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lienefited  by  BIb  come],  inteftely  or  temee^  I  ie»  ii»  gifd  cmiv  w^jT  tUf 
kiDgdom  fihoald  reward  bun.  Let  the  honoarable  Baemben  of  thift  bonit 
consider  thia,  and  give  their  voices  accordingly. — For  (M*a  sake  let  eveij 
man  consult  Ins  oonsdenee :  if  Jeremiah  Pyson,  Bbq.,  shall  be  found  to  de- 
serve this  peBsion^  let  it  be  eotttinoed;  if  not,  lei  it  bo  Uffd  off  our  WTeniw 
ai  bnrUie&semo  and  Btmocessaiy." 

Let  ud  proceed  to  the  pretensaons  that  have  been  offerej 
cm  iiie  part  of  Lord  George  SackviUe  as  the  real  Junius. 
The  evidence  is  aomewhat  indecisive  even  to  the  present 
hour.  Sir  WOiiam.  Dc^>er  divided  his  suspicions  between 
this  nobleman  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  upon  the  personal  and 
unequivocal  denial  of  the  latter,  he  transfeired  them  en- 
tiiely  to  the  former:  and  that  Sir  WDliam  vms  not  the  only 
person  who  suspected  his  lordship  even  from  the  first,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  private  letter  of  Junius,  which  asserts  that 
Siiinney  had  actually  called  upon  Lord  SackviUe  and  taxed 
iim  with  being  Junius,  to  his  face^t.  This  letter  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  whole  collection :  if  written 
by  Lord  George  SackviUe  it  settles  the  point  at  once;  and, 
if  not  written  by  him,  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  hia 
lordship's  family,  his  sentiments  and  his  connections,  so  intx^ 
mate  as  to  excite  no  small  degree  of  astonishment.  Junius 
was  informed  of  Swinney's  lumng  called  upon  Lord  George 
SackviUc^eTy shortly  after  his  call,  and  he  knew  that  before  this 
time  he  had  never  spoken  to  him  in  his  Ufe.  It  is  certain, 
ih&^  that  Lord  George  SackviUe  was  early  and  generaUy  sus* 
peoted :  that  Junius  knew  him  to  be  suspected  without  assert- 
ting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  author  of  **  The  Whig,"t  &c.,  that 
he  was  suspected  wrongfully ;  and  that  this  nobleman,  if  not 
Junius  himself,  must  have  been  in  habits  of  ck)se  and  inti- 
loateidendship  with  him«  The  talents  of  Lord  George  Saok^ 
viUe  were  well  known  and  admitted,  and  his  political  priur 
ciples  led  him  to  the  same  side  of  the  question  that  was  so^ 
iwurmly  espoused  by  Junius.  It  is  said,  however,  that  on  one- 
occasion  ms  lordship  privately  observed  to  a  friend  of  his». 
"  1  should  be  proud  to  be  capable  of  vmting  as  Junius  has 
dene ;  but  there  are  many  passages  in  his  letters  I  should  be 
tery  sorry  to  have  written."  J     Such  a  declaration,  however, 

*  Private  Letter^r  No.  5.  +  Id.  No.  23. 

t  See  Ch^bmers's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  7. 
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ift'toagmMnI  to  be  in  anj  yimj  condusire :  aren  Janias  bim*- 
solf  might,  in  a  8ub9e<^uent  period,  have  regretted  that  he 
had  written  some  of  the  passages  that  occur  in  his  letters. 
In  the  case  of  his  letter  to  Junia,  we  know  he  did,  from  his . 
own  avowal.  It  is  nevertheless  peculiarlj  hostile  to  the  opi- 
mon  in  favour  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  that  Junius  shomd 
roundly  have  accused  him  of  want  of  courage,  as  he  has  doue . 
in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  7.  And  if  we  examine  into 
his  lordship's  style,  and  even  into  his  own  opimon  of  his  own 
style,  we  shall  meet  with  facts  not  much  less  hostile.  Of  his 
own  composition  he  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  published  shortly- 
after  his  return  from  Germany,  drawn  up  m  justification  of 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Minden : — "  I  had  rather  upon 
this  occasion  submit  myself  to  all  the  inconveniences  that 
may  arise  from  the  want  of  style  than  borrow  assistance  from 
the  pen  of  others,  as  I  can  have  no  hopes  of  establishing  my 
chanicter,  but  from  the  force  of  truth.  * 

And  that  his  lordship  has  not  in  this  passage  spoken  with 
an  undue  degree  of  self-modesty,  will,  we  think,  be  evident 
from  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  himself,  upon 
the  preceding  subject,  jto  his  fnend  Colonel  Fitzroy. 

Copt  or  Imsd  G.  SioKynLss  Lixm  to  Oounxii  Fuzbot. 

!>■▲&  Sib,  Minden,  Atigtut  2, 1759. 

The  ocden  of  ywtaniaj,  yov  may  belirre,  affect  aie  yery  semibly.  H» 
'  SeBtene  Highnea  hat  bean  pleased  to  judge,  ocmdeBui,  and  eensare  m^  wttli* 
oat  hearing  me^  in  the  most  cruel  and  anprecadeated  manner;  as  he  never 
asked  me  a  single  ^ueakioa  in  explanation  of  anything  he  might  disapprove : 
and  aa  he  must  hare  ibrmed  his  opinion  npon  the  report  of  others,  it  waa 
still  harder  he  wonld  not  give  me  an  opportunity  of  first  speaking  to  him 
.upon  the  subject:  but  you  know,  eyen  in  mere  triffing  matters,  that  hard 
bfowt  are  sometimes  unexpectedly  given.  If  anybody  has  a  sight  to  say  that 
I  hesitated  in  obeying  orders,  it  is  you.  I  will  selate  what  I  know  of  th«fy 
■  and  then  appeal  to  you  for  the  truth  of  it 

When  you  brought  me  orders  to  advance  with  the  British  cavalry,  I  was 
naar  the  yiihige  of  Halen,  I  think  it  is  called,  I  mean  that  place  which  the 
Saxons  burnt  I  waa  there  adwneed  by  M.  Malhorte's  order,  and  no  further, 
when  you  came  to  m&  Ligonier  followed  almost  instantly;  he  said,  the 
whole  cavalry  was  to  advance.  I  was  ponied  what  to  do,  and  begged  the 
&voar  of  you  to  carry  me  to  the  Duke,  that  I  might  ask  an  explana- 
tion of  his  orders : — but  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  I  sent  Smith  with 
orders  to  bring  on  the  British  cavalry,  as  they  had  a  wood  before  they  could 
advance,  as  yoa  directed;  and  I  reckoned,  by  the  ^me  I  had  seen  his  Serene 
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HigbaeM,  I  tboold  find  them  fi>nmng  beyond  tbe  wood.  This  pioeeeding  of 
nme  might  poanblj  be  wrong;  but  I  am  aore  the  aerrice  could  not  snffiBr,  m 
no  delay  was  occationed  by  it.  The  duke  then  ordered  me  to  leave  tome 
tquidrons  upon  tha  nght,  which  I  did,  and  to  adnmoe  the  rett  to  support  the 
ttfimtry.  This  IdacbM  I  did,  as  fast  as  I  imagined  it  was  right  in  cataby  to 
oaich  ia  line.  I  oose  hailed  )vj  Lord  Giaabj  to  eomplete  my  forming  tha 
whde.  Upon  his  advancing  the  left  before  the  right  I  again  sent  to  hun  to 
stop : — he  said,  as  the  prince  had  ordered  us  to  adyanoe,  he  thought  we  should 
more  forward.  I  then  let  him  proceed  at  the  rate  he  liked,  and  kept  my 
i%fat  up  with  him  as  reguhurly  as  I  could,  'till  we  got  to  the  rear  of  the  in- 
faitTf  uid  our  batteries.  We  both  halted  together,  and  afterwards  receiTed 
no  order,  'till  that  which  was  hrought  by  Colonel  Web  and  the  Duke  of 
mehmondy  to  extend  in  one  line  to  the  morass.  It  was  aocordiagly  ezccated ; 
and  then,  instead. of  finding  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  charge,  as  I  expected,  the 
liattle  waa  declared  to  be  gained,  and  we  were  told  to  dismount  our  men. 

Thisy  I  protest,  is  alll  know  of  tbe  matter,  and  I  was  never  so  surprised, 
u  when  I  heard  the  prase  was  dissatisfied  that  the  cavalry  did  not  move 
soouer  up  to  the  infimtiy.  It  is  not  my  business  to  ask,  what  the  disposition 
criginally  was,  or  to  find  fiiult  with  anything.  All  I  insist  upon  is,  that  I 
oh^ed  the  oiders  I  received,  as  punctually  as  I  was  able;  and  if  it  was  to 
do  over  again,  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  executed  them  ten  minutes  sooner 
tlian  I  did,  now  I  know  the  ground,  and  what  was  expected;  but,  indeed, 
we  mm  above  an  hour  too  late,  if  it  was  the  duke's  intention  to  have  made 
^  cavalry  pass  befi>re  our  infiintry  and  artillery,  and  charge  the  enemy's 
line.  I  cannot  think  that  was  his  meaning,  as  all  the  orders  ran  to  sustain 
our  infimtry : — and  it  appears,  that  both  Lord  Qranby  and  I  understood  we 
were  at  our  posts,  by  our  halting,  when  we  got  to  the  rear  of  our  foot. 

I  hope  I  have  stated  impartially  the  part  of  this  translKtion  that  comet 
vithin  your  knowledge.  If  I  have,  I  must  beg  you  would  declare  it,  so  as 
I  may  make  use  of  it  in  your  absence :  for  it  is  impossible  to  sit  silent  under 
snch  reproach,  when  I  am  conscious  of  having  done  the  best  that  was  in  my 
powers — ^For  God's  sake,  let  me  see  you,  before  you  go  to  Enghmd. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Tour  foithful  humble  Servant, 

eBOBGK  SACKYILLS. 


Upon  the  claim,  ihen,  of  Lord  George  Sackville  to  the 
boBOttr  of  having  written  the  Letters  of  Junius,  the  ahove  are 
the  chief  facts  which  the  editor  is  able  to  lay  hefore  his 
readers:  he  has  laid  them  accordingly,  iand  shall  conclude 
with  leaving  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment. 

END   OF  DB.    good's   FKELIMINABY  ESSAY. 
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Dr.  Good,  in  the  above  elaborate  dissertation,  appears  to 
have  fairly  cleared  the  stage  of  all  pretenders  to  Juniu8*s 
honours  up  to  the  period  of  his  editovship  in  1812.  Sixteen 
years  later  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  mystery  as  in- 
scrutable as  ever,  though  he  admits  that  at  the  time  he  wrote 
the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  not  been  publicly  ad- 
vanced. But  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Mr.  Taylor*s  book — 
**  Junius  Identified  with  a  DiatinguisTied  Living  Character" — 
he  still  continued  sceptical ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Barker,  concludes  despairingly,  with  the  expression,  "that the 
great  political  enigma  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  likely  to 
lie  beyond  the  fathoming  of  any  line  and  plummet  that  will 
he  applied  to  it  in  our  days."  We  insert  the  entire  letter 
from  the  late.  Mr.  Barker's  pleasant  volume  of  literary 
melange  on  the  Junius  question. 

"  Dhar  Sib.  «  OuiWord  Strtet,  Oct.  18, 1826. 

''  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  obliging  eopy  of  your  fint  letter  on  the  subjeot 
of  Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Fiancis.  Many  yean  ago,  as  you  perhaps  xnay.be 
4iware^  /  entered  a4  full  epeed  irUo  thi$  reiearch,  and  beat  the  bush  in  every 
direction.  At  that  time,  however,  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Fiancis  had  not 
been  advaoiced,  at  least  not  .before  the  public.  But  had  they  been  b£0Ug|l|t 
forward^  the  aiguments  by  which  it  is  obvious  they  may  be  met»  and  nuuay 
of  which  yo]u  have  yoursdf  ably  handl^l,  would,  I  think,  have  succeeded  in 

.  putting  him  as  completely  out  of  the  list  as  all  the  other  competitors  appear 
to  be  put  whose  friends  have  undertaken  to  bring  them  forward.  The  ques- 
tion is,  nevertheless,  one  of  great  interest,  as  well  on  the  score  of  nationaT 

^  history,  as  of  literaiy  curiosity.    Yet^  like  many  other  deiideraiba,  I  am 

a&aid  it  is  likely  to  lie  beyond  the  £ftthoming  of  any  line  and  plummet  that 

will  be  applied  to  it  in  our  days.    I  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  of  your 

success,  and  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

*'  To  B.  H.  Babub,  Bsq/  J.  M.  GOOD," 

It  wiU  he  observed,  in  the  above,  that  Dr.  Good  indirectly 
acknowledges  the  authorship  of  the  Preliminary  Essay ;  and, 
on  such  authentication,  his  letter  may  be  here  properly  ap- 
pended.— En. 


JUNIUS, 

CABSFfflAT  OOUtim)  WITB  TBI  AWHOE'B  OOBUCIID  SDIVIOV. 


DEDICATION  TO  THE  ENGLISH  NATION. 


BEMARKS  ON  THE  DEDICATION. 

[Thb  Author  of  these  Letters  had  the  prodenoe  or  the  good  fbrtono  to 
discontinue  them,  at  a  time  when  the  name  of  JTuniiis  still  retained  all  its 
fixnt  popularity.  He  was  proudly  conscious  of  their  excellence,  and  belieyed 
^eM  to  be  destined  to  litenuT-  immortality.  In  the  course  of  their  first 
]^\dication^  some  of  them  had  been,  without  his  permission,  collected  and 
ye^blished.  At  the  close  of  the  whole,  he  prepared  them  to  be  reprinted  in 
that  form  in  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  tbem  ever  after  to  appear.  This 
IMieatieii  wa«  then  prefixed,  to  ex|n«S8  the  Author^s  gratitude  for  the  en- 
tiMmastic  applause  with  which  his  Letters  had  been  honoured,  to  recall  upon 
ihem  the  popular  curiosity,  to  suggest  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  careless  readers 
^fl  principal  topics  of  which  the  Letters  treated,  and  to  explain  that  his  Book 
was  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  collection  of  fugitive  personal 
■tttires,  as  in  that  of  a  system  of  fondamental  principles  of  British  Liberty 
"^  and  Political  Law,  unfolded  in  a  practical  application  of  them,  which  was 
W(dl  adapted  to  confirm  their  truth,  and  to  eyince  their  importance. 

He  bespeaks  the  continued  partiality  of  the  nation  to  his  work,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  the  nursling  of  their  fovour.  He  boasts,  that  it  cannot  but 
snrrive  the  interest  of  those  temporary  and  personal  matters  to  which  it  owes 
a  part  of  its  present  celebrity.  He  describes  the  principles  which  it  inculcates, 
as  worthy  to  make  the  people  Talae  it  as  a  M^ni/ut  nV  ah),  and  transmit  it  to 
their  posteri^  irith  the  same  care  with  which  they  would  perpetuate  the 
Constitution  which  it  vindicates  and  explains.  For  the  boastfulness  of  these 
assomptions,  he  apologizes,  by  observing,  that  the  concealment  of  his  person 
and  real  name,  takes  away  firom  his  vanity  whatever  might  appear  par- 
ticularly weak,  or  might  prove  the  most  ofiensive.  He  maintains  that  the 
necessity  for  hindering  the  creation  of  precedents  fiital  to  Liberty,  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  People  to  watch  against  even  the  slightest  encroachments  of  the 
Executive  Power,  as  if  these  were  innovations  establishing,  at  once,  the 
Beign  of  Despotism.  Alluding  to  the  great  question  of  parlijimentary  pri- 
rilege  which  at  the  moment  engrossed  public  attention,  namely,  whether  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  incapacitate  any  of  its  members,  by  a 
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rimple  YOte  of  expuliioa,  from  l>emg  re-elected  to  lerre  in  iiie  par liameBt  out 
of  which  he  hat  been  expelled;  Junios  boldly  awerts  that  the  soyereignty  is 
—  in  the  whole  nation,  not  merely  in  iu  legislative  repreaentatives  ;  urges,  that 
tliis  is,  both  directly,  and  by  freqneot  implication,  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the 
fundamental  laws  and  the  forms  of  the  oonttitution ;  and  earnestly  warns  the 
people  to  make  such  conditions,  as  should  lesre  this  prindple  no  longer  in 
doubt  or  contest  with  those  whom  they  might  choose  to  be  their  representa- 
tives  at  the  next  general  election.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  fmd  the  right  of 
juries  to  return  in  all  cases  a  general  verdict,  he  with  equal  earnestness  de- 
scribes as  of  infinite  consequence  to  the  support  of  British  Freedom ;  the  dis- 
cussions  in  which  Junius  luid  engaged,  and  the  judicial  trials  which  his  and 
other  similar  publications  had  produced,  having  brought  these  two  great  safe- 
guards of  public  writers  into  eager  controversy,  he,  in  a  truly  patriotic  spirit, 
is  anxious  rightly  to  impress  the  community  with  their  vital  importance  and 
constitutional  bearings.  An  alarm  which  had  not  yet  subsided,  had  been 
excited  in  regard  to  them,  and  Junius  was  anxious  to  keep  alive  the  alarm 
till  the  wishes  of  the  people  had  prevailed  and  claimed  respect  for  the  exertions 
which  he  had  himself  made  en  aceoant  of  these  objects.  The  general 
election  that  approached  was  the  sole  occasion  on  which  he  supposed  that 
the  people  might  command  the  redress  of  every  grievance.  Junius  malses  it 
therefore,  in  this  Dedication,  his  leading  theme  to  rouse  all  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  to  an  eager  and  resolute  expectation  of  Ihat  event.  He  concludes  with 
one  of  those  flai^es  of  haughty,  indignant  fentisent,  in  which  one  of  his  belt 
powers  as  a  writer  consists.  Such  is  the  purport  of  this  prelhninary  essay ; 
evidently  intended  to  sum  up  the  Author's  merits,  to  state  what  was  his  pri- 
v^mary  design,  to  make  a  last  impression  that  should  hinder  those  from  b^fig 
-^  efinced  wluch  he  had  so  successfblly  made  before.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  laboured  with  Jumus's  happiest  skill,  nor  with  the  most  ardent  a^d 
-iniined  exertion  of  the  energies  of  his  mind.  He  seems  to  have  sitten  down  to 
write  it,  while  its  particular  design  was  but  obscurely  conceived,  while  his 
Imagination  was  still  in  a  sort  of  tumultuous  ferment  wHh  the  ideas  which  it 
contains.  It  was  probably  finished  at  one  sitting,  with  labour  of  thchght 
ntther  exerted  sncoeasively  upon  each  particukr  part,  than  expanded,  in  the 
progress  of  the  eompositlen,  to  a  close  conrideratien  of  the  entire  scope  that 
■hould  give  unity  and  affect  to  the  whole. 

It  is,  however,a  genuine  composition  of  Junius.  The  general  east  of  thought ; 
the  structure  and  the  colours  of  the  style,  rather  expressing  the  native  character 
of  the  Author's  genius,  than  bearing  the  marks  oi  eold,  artificial  imitataoa; 
^e  eembinatioa  of  teasoaing,  with  the  gotgeoos  ornaments  of  fancy,  and 
with  those  iaceasantly  bursting  fires  of  l<^ty  and  ardent  sentiment,  whii^  are 
kindled  only  in  great  minds,  in&llibly  bespeak  in  this  Dedication  the  spirit 
,  of  Junius ,'  and  would  enable  us  easily  to  distinguish  it  as  his,  even  if  it  ^ 
not  appear  in  connection  with  his  Letters*  When  it  is  noticed  as  not  the 
most  powerftilly  written  or  the  most  correctly  and  ekbttately  finished  o£  all 
his  pieces,  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  ^  use  for  which 
it.  was  intended,  and  worthy  of  the  admirable  letters  to  which  it  is  prefixed.] . 


I  DEDICATE  to  J6M  SL  ooll60tio(D  of  ktters*  written  by  <mo  of 
yourselves  for  the  common  benefit  of  us  all.    They  would 


couragement  and  applanse.  To  tte  they  oiu^m%  «#i 
aoiiimg,  bat  a  heakhy,  sangaine  oonstttatkni.  under  yotir 
earn  thej  have  thmen.  To  ytm  tbey  are  indited  for  wiia& 
«^wr  gtiei^b  -T  tanty  tbey  possess.  When  kings  aod 
izdttistefrs  afe  ferguUieii,  fAen  tiie  fiMcs  and  duiScliQii  sf 
{lersooal  satire  is  no  loiq^er  understood,  and  whea  measwi> 
sere  fodj  Mi  in  thmr  remotest  consequences,  this  book  wiUi  I 
believe,  be  found  to  eontain  principles  worthy  to  be  trsns- 
s^tted  to  posterity.  When  yon  leave  the  oianipaaMd, 
hereditary  neehoM  to  your  ebildiVD,  yea  do  bat  half  y«qr 
duty.  Both  liberty  and  property  are  precarioas,  unless  the 
fiesse»9ors  have  Sense  and  spirit  enoagh  to  defend  them. 
Tim  is  not  the  language  of  vanity.  If  I  am  a  vain  man^  n^ 
gUStifieation  lies  within  a  naonow  oirole.  I  am  the  s^ 
depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  ine  *. 

If  an  honest  man,  and,  I  may  truly  affirm,  a  laborious  zed 
for  the  public  service  has  ^ven  me  any  weight  in  your  esteem, 
let  Ytie  exhort  and  ceigate  you  never  to  mS<n*  as  invasion  of 
jotir  poMcal  constittftion,  however  mirrate  the  instance  mtf 
appear,  to  pass  by,  without  a  determined,  persevering  resist- 
ance>  One  precedent  creates  another.  They  soon  accumu- 
late, and  constitufte  kw.  What  yesterday  was  fact,  to-day  is 
doctrine.  Examples  ere  8oi^»osed  to  justify  the  most  dangerous 
measures,  and  where  they  do  not  suit  exactly,  the  defect  is 
sccpplied  by  analogy.  Be  assured  that  the  laws,  which  protect 
ns  in  our  civil  rights,  grow  out  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
iMey  mxmt  fall  or  flourish  with  it.  This  is  not  the  cause  ef 
faction,  or  of  party,  or  of  anjf  individual,  but  the  oommen 
interest  of  every  man  in  Britam.  Although  the  king  should 
continue  to  support  his  present  system  of  government,  the 
period  is  not  very  dktant»  at  which  you  will  have  the  means 
iitf  redress  in  your  own  power.  It  may  be  nearer  perinfS 
tbaa  any  6f  us  expect,  and  I  would  warn  you  tef  be  prepared 
fer  it.  The  king  may  possibly  be  advised  to  dissolve  the 
present  Parliament  a  year  or  two  before  it  expires  of  course, 
,and  precipitate  a  new  election,  in  hopes  of  taking  the  nation 

*  It  woold  appear  otherwise  from  Private  Letter,  Ko.  8,  imleu  it  were 
written  to  mrstify  Wood&ll,  which  is  probable,  from  the  great  core  Jwiiiis 
•Ukik  to  preserre  his  incoghita  towards  the  prkfter.-^Bv. 


if  tforpriBe.    If  soxik  a  meamire  be  in  egitttiaii,  itiiB  vmrjf 
ttmtion  mftjr  i^fettt  or  prevent  it*.  o 

I  (Cannot  doubt  tbat  you  iKfUl  unanimously  assert  the  free-^ 
dem  of  eleetkm,  and  vindicste  your  exclusire  liglrt  to  chodec^ 
your  representatiyes.  But  other  questions  have  been  starledj 
oa  which  your  determination  should  be  equidly  olear  and 
vBaaimous.  Let  it  be  impressed  updn  your  minds,  let  it  h9 
instilled  into  your  ohil^en,  that  the  tiberty  oiT  the  press  is  ikiB 
pAUadium  of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  aa 
Englishman,  and  that  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  genemi 
verdict,  in  aU  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part  of  <mr 
eonstitation,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by  the  judges,  nor 
in  any  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The  poweor  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  is  not  an  arbitrary  power.  Thefy 
are  the  trustees,  not  tbe  owners  of  the  estnte.  The  fee^simple 
IB  in  US.  They  cannot  alienate,  they  cannot  waste.  When 
we  say  that  the  legislature  is  supreme^  we  mean  that  it  is  the 
lljghest  power  known  to  the  constitution: — that  it  is  t^ 
highest  in  comparison  with  the  other  subordinate  powent 
established  by  tbe  laws.  Tn  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  in 
relative,  not  absolute.  The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limitedt 
not  only  by  ther  general  rales  of  natural  justice,  and  the  wel- 
fore  of  the  community,  but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  out 
particular  constitution.  If  this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must 
admit,  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  have  no  rule  to  direct 
their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  own  will  and  pleasure^ 
They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  executive  power  in  the 
same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it  to  the  choice 
of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  the  crown, 
whether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or 
riaves.  The  certainty  of  forfeiting  their  own  rights,  when 
they  sacrifice  those  of  the  nation,  is  no  check  to  a  brutal; 
degenerate  mind.  Withoat  insisting  upon  the  extravagant 
concession  made  to  Harry  the  Eighth,  there  are  instancesi  in 

*  The  object  to  have  been  accomplished  by  obtaining  a  new  Farliament 
doet  not  appear  to  have  been  of  sufficient  force  to  have  precipitated  such  a 
measure ;  and  was^  in  con8eq,uence,  relinquished  :  on  which  account  the  par- 
liament in  question  was  not  dissolved  till  September  30^  1774,  after  having 
ezuted  upwards  of  six  years.— Ep. 
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Aebiitiify  rfothfflr  ooontries,  of  a  foraial,  deliberate  munreiidec 
of  the  public  liberty  into  the  haikls  o€  1^  sovereign.  IC 
fio^ima  4oee  net  ehare  the  same  fate,  it  is  becnose  we  heve 
better  letKWceB,  then  in  the  virtue  of  either  House  of  Parlitf* 


I  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  jkUladium  of  alt 
yoor  iight$»  and  that  the  hght  of  juries  to  return  a  general 
verdict  is  part  of  your  constitution.  To  preserve  the  wholo 
system,  you  must  correct  your  legislature.  With  regard  to 
any  infiuence  of  the  constituents  over  the  conduct  of  the  repre- 
sentative, there  is  little  difference  between  a  seat  in  Parlia* 
m^&t  for  seven  years  and  a  seat  for  life.  The  prospect  of 
jour  resentment  is  too  remote ;  and  although  the  last  session 
ef  a  septennial  Parliament  be  usually  employed  in  courting 
the  ffiLvomr  of  the  people,  consider  that,  at  this  rate,  your 
representatives  have  six  years  for  ofifence,  and  but  one  for 
atonement.  A  death-bed  repentance  seldom  reaches  to  resti- 
tution. If  you  reflect  that  in  the  changes  of  administratioi^, 
winch  have  marked  and  disgraced  the  present  reign,  although 
your  warmest  patriots  have,  in  their  turn,  been  invested  with 
the  lawful  and  unlawful  authority  of  the  crown,  and  though 
other  reliefs  or  improvements  have  been  held  forth  to  the 
people,  yet  that  no  one  man  in  office  has  ever  promoted  oj; 
encouraged  a  bill  for  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments^ 
but  that  (whoever  was  minister)  the  opposition  to  this  mear 
sure,  ever  since  the  septennial  act  passed,  has  been  constant 
and  uniform  on  the  part  of  Government — ^you  cannot  but  con- 
clude, without  a  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  long  parliaments 
are  the  foundation  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown.  This 
influence  answers  every  purpose  of  arbitrary  power  to  the 
crown,  with  an  expense  and  oppression  to  the  people,  which 
would  be  unnecessaiy  in  an  arbitrary  Government.  The  bes^ 
of  our  ministers  And  it  the  easiest  and  most  compendious 
mode  of  conducting  the  King's  aflairs;  and  all  ministers  have 
a  general  interest  in  adhering  to  a  system,  which  of  itself  is 
sumcient  to  support  them  in  office,  without  any  assistance 
from  personal  virtue,  popularity,  labour,  alulities,  or  experi- 
ence. It  promises  every  gratification  to  avarice  and  ambition, 
and  secures  impunity. — ^These  are  truths  unquestionable.-^ 
If  they  make  no  impression,  it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgar 
and  notorious.     But  the  inattention  or  indifference  of  Sie 
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satkn  has  oonlainied  too  long.  Yoa  ara  lotned  at  UtA  to  % 
sense  of  your  danger. — The  remedy^,  will  ooon  be  in  yovr 
power,  ii  Janiua  iives,  yoa  shall  often  be  reminded  <tf  it, 
if,  when  the  opportnni^  presents  itself  yoa  neglect  to  d(^ 

your  duty  to  youselres  and  to  your  posterity — to  God  and  to 
your  ooantiy,  I  shall  have  one  consolati^  l^t,  in  common 
with  the  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind.— Civil  liberty  may 
still  last  the  life  of 

JUNIUS. 


PEEFACE    BY    JUNIUS*. 


Tbe  enconiBgement  given  to  a  multitacle  of  spurionB,  mangled 
pttblications  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  persuades  me,  that  a 
complete  edition,  corrected  and  improved  bj  the  author,  will 
be  favourably  received.  The  printer  will  readily  acquit  me 
of  any  view  to  my  own  profitf.  I  undertake  this  troublesome 
task  merely  to  serve  a  man  who  has  deserved  well  of  me,  and 
ci  the  public ;  and  who,  on  my  account,  has  been  exposed  to 
an  expensive,  tyrannical  prosecution.  For  these  reasons,  I 
give  to  Mr.  Henry  Sampson  WoodfiEdl,  and  to  him  alone,  mj 
right,  interest,  and  property  in  these  letters,  as  fully  and 
completely,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  an  author  can 
possibly  convey  his  property  in  his  own  works  to  another. 

This  edition  contains  all  the  letters  of  Junius,  Philo  Junius, 
and  of  Sir  William  Draper  and  Mr.  Home  to  Junius,  with 
their  respective  dates,  and  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  appeared  in  ihB  Public  Advertiser.  The  auxiliary  p«at 
1^  Fhilo  Junius  was  indispensably  necessary  to  defeua  or 
explain  particular  passages  in  Junius,  in  answer  tc  plausible 
objections;  but  the  subordinate  character  is  never  guilty  of 
the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal.  The  fraud  was 
innocent,  and  I  always  intended  to  explcun  it.  The  notes  will 
be  found  not  only  useful,  but  necessary.  Eeferences  to  facts 
not  generally  known*  or  allusions  to  the  current  report  or 
opinion  of  the  day,  are  in  a  little  lime  unintelligible.  Yet 
the  reader  will  not  find  himself  overloaded  with  explanations. 

*  Ab  a  literary  compositioD,  the  Prefitoe  ezeeli  the  Dedication.  It  coxt> 
tqins  more  profound  remarks,  more  cogent  reasoning,  more  ferrid  eloquence. 
It  xanst  have  been  written  with  more  elaborate  care,  and  with  a  more  studied 
unity  of  design.  But  it  bean  this  mark  of  the  hand  of  an  English,  rather 
than  of  a  French  or  a  Scottufa  author— that  it  i«  finished  with  felicity,  paioa, 
and  skill,  in  partdcular  passages,  much  rather  than  well-digested,  with  dae 
congniity  and  combination  of  parts,  as  a  whole. — En. 

t  Private  Letter,  No.  59. 
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I  leas  not  bom  to  be  a  commentator,  even  npon  my  ovm. 
works. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  daring  spirit,  by  which  these  letters  are  supposed  to  be 
distinguished,  seems  to  require  that  something  serious  should 
be  said  in  their  defence.  I  am  no  lawyer  by  profession,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply  read,  than  every  English 
gentleman  should  be  in  the  laws  of  his  country.  If  therefore 
the  principles  I  maintain  are  truly  constitutional,  I  shall  not 
tbink  myself  answered,  though  I  should  be  convicted  of  a 
mistake  in  terms,  or  of  misapplying  the  language  of  the  law. 
I  speak  to  the  plain  understanding  of  the  people,  and  appeal 
to  their  honest,  liberal  construction  of  me. 

Good  men,  to  whom  alone  I  address  myself,  appear  to  mo 
to  consult  their  piety  as  little  as  their  judgment  and  expe- 
rience, when  they  admit  the  great  and  essential  advantages 
accruing  to  society  from  the  freedom  of  the  press,  yet  indulge 
themselves  in  peevish  or  passionate  exclamations  against  the 
abuses  of  it.  Betraying  an  unreasonable  expectation  of 
benefits,  pure  and  entire,  from  any  human  institution,  they  in 
effect  arraign  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  confess  that 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  In 
the  present  instance  they  really  create  to  their  own  minds,  or 
greatly  exaggerate  the  evil  they  complain  of.  The  laws  of 
England  provide,  as  effectually  as  any  human  la\vs  can  do,  for 
the  protection  of  the  subject,  in  his  reputation,  as  well  as  in 
his  person  and  property.  If  the  characters  of  private  men  are 
insulted  or  injured,  a  double  remedy  is  open  to  them,  by 
action  and  indictment.  If,  through  indolence,  false  shame,  or 
indifference,  they  will  not  appeal  to  the  laws  of  their  country, 
they  fail  in  their  duty  to  society,  and  are  unjust  to  themselves. 
If,  from  an  unwarrantable  distrust  of  the  integrity  of  juries, 
they  would  wish  to  obtain  justice  by  any  mode  of  proceeding, 
^  more  summary  than  a  trial  by  their  peers,  I  do  not  scruple  to 
affirm,  that  they  are  in  effect  greater  enemies  to  themselves, 
than  to  the  libeller  they  prosecute. 

With  regard  to  strictures  upon  the  characters  of  men  in 
office  and  the  measures  of  Government,  the  case  is  a  little 
different.  A  considerable  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press  will  be 
of  no  benefit  to  society.     As  the  indulgence  of  private  malice 
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aod  peisooal  slander  should  be  checked  $ni  reogted  by  every 
legal  means,  so  a  constant  examination  into  the  characteni 
and  conduet  of  ministers  and  magistrates  should  be  equally 
promoted  and  encouraged.  They,  who  conceive  that  our 
newspapers  are  no  restraint  upon  bad  men,  or  impediment  to 
the  execution  of  bad  measures,  know  nothing  of  this  country. 
In  that  state  of  abandoned  servility  and  prostitution,  to  which 
the  undue  influence  of  the  crovm  has  reduced  the  other 
brandies  of  the  legislature,  our  ministers  and  magistratea 
have  in  reality  little  punishment  to  fear,  and  few  difficulties 
to  oontend  with,  beyond  the  censure  of  the  press,  and  the 

r'  t  of  resistance  which  it  excites  among  the  people.  WhUa 
censorial  power  is  maintained,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  a 
most  ingenioas  foreigner,  both  minister  and  magistiute  is 
compelled,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  choose  between  kU  duty 
and  his  reputation.  A  dilemma  of  this  kind,  perpetually 
before  him,  will  not  indeed  work  a  miracle  upon  his  heart* 
but  it  will  assuredly  operate,  in  some  degree^  upon  his  con- 
duct. At  all  eventSi  these  are  not  times  to  admit  of  any 
relaxation  in  the  little  discipline  we  have  left. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  car* 
lied  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency  and  truth; — that  our  ex- 
cellent ministers  are  continually  exposed  to  the  public  hatred 
or  derision  ;••— that,  in  prosecutions  for  libels  on  Government* 
joiies  are  partial  to  the  popular  side ;  and  that,  in  the  most 
flagrant  cases  a  verdict  cannot  be  obtained  for  the  king.  If 
the  premises  were  admitted,  I  should  deny  the  conclusion. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  temper  of  the  times  bias,  in  general,  an 
undue  influence  over  the  conduct  of  juries.  On  the  contrary, 
many  signal  instances  may  be  produced  of  verdicts  returned 
for  the  kii^,  when  the  inclinations  of  the  people  led  strongly 
to  an  undistinguishing  opposition  to  Government.  Witness 
the  cases  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Almon  *.    In  the  late  pro- 

*  The  case  of  Wilkes  here  alluded  to  is  his  prosecntion,  for  having  written 
aa  obscene  parody  on  Fope^s  Bssay  on  Man,  which  he  called  ''  An  Essay  on 
Woman/'  Ahnon  was  prosecuted  merely  for  hating  sold  in  a  magaaine, 
entitled  "The  London  Kuseum/'  which  he  did  not  print,  a  transcript  of 
Juniog^s  letter  to  the  King,  first  published  in  the  Public  Adyertiser,  and^ 
thence  copied  into  a  variety  of  other  newspapers ;  and  the  result  was  a  ver- 
^  against  him,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  the  court  that  he  was  privj 
to  the  sale,  or.  even  knew  that  the  mageaine  sold  at  his  shop'  contained  thd 
Wttcr  to  the  king;. 
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aaeations  of  the  piintera  of  my  address  to  a  mat  pecsanage, 
the  juries  weie  nerer  MAj  dealt  vith. — ^Lord  Chief  Justice 
Man^eld,  conacitNis  that  the  paper  in  question  contained  no 
treasonable  or  libeUons  matter,  and  that  the  seyexest  parts  of 
it,  howeyer  painful  to  the  king,  or  offBUsire  to  his  servants, 
were  strictlj  true,  would  fiun  hare  restricted  the  jurj  to  the 
finding  of  special  fiicts,  which,  as  to  Guil^  or  Not  Guiltj, 
were  merely  indifferent  This  partioiiar  motiTe,  combined 
with  his  general  purpose  to  contract  the  power  of  juries,  will 
aoeouct  for  the  chai^  he  deUr^ed  in  Wood&irs  trial.  He 
told  the  jury,  in  so  many  words,  that  they  had  nothing  to  de- 
termine, except  the  fact  of  printhigf  and  publuking,  and 
whether  or  no  the  blanks  or  ianuendoei  were  properly  filled  up 
in  the  information ;  but  that,  whether  the  defendant  had  com- 
mitted  a  crime  or  not,  was  no  matter  of  considention  to  twelve 
men,  who  yet,  upon  their  oaths,  were  to  pronounce  their  peer 
Guilty  or  Not  Guil^  *.  When  we  hear  such  nonsense  de* 
livered  from  the  bench,  and  find  it  supported  by  a  laboured 
train  of  sophistry,  which  a  plain  understanding  is  unable  to 
follow,  and  whidi  an  unlearned  jury,  however  it  may  shock 
their  reason,  cannot  be  supposed  qualified  to  refute,  can  it  be 
wondered  that  thef  should  return  a  verdict,  per^exed,  absurd, 
or  imperfeet? — Lord  Mansfield  has  not  yet  explained  to  the 
worid,  why  he  accepted  of  a  rerdiet,  which  the  court  after- 
wards set  aside  as  illegal,  and  which,  as  it  took  no  notice  of 
the  innuendoes,  did  not  even  correspond  with  his  own  charge. 
If  he  had  known  his  duty  he  should  hsive  sent  the  jury  back. 
—I  speak  advisedly,  and  am  well  assured  that  no  lawyer  of 
character,  in  Westminster  Hall,  will  contradict  me.  To  show 
the  falsehood  of  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  paper  which  produced  the  trial. 
If  every  line  of  it  were  treason,  his  charge  to  the  jury  would 
still  be  false,  absurd,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional.     If  I 

*  The  ehaige  deUvered  to  the  jmy  hj  Lord  Clnef  Justice  Mansfield,  and 
whicli  Junius  so  bitterly  arraigns,  has  lost  much  of  its  interest  to  the  present 
generation  in  consequence  of  the  statutory  change  in  the  ]aw  that  Almon's 
trial  originated.  By  the  Libel  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  passed  in  1792, 
juries  are  empoirered,  in  cases  of  libd,  as  in  felony,  or  any  other  criminal  iB' 
dictment,  to  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  faett  of  printing  and  publish- 
ingf  to  which,  their  jurisdiction  had  been  heretofore  restricted  by  the  judges. 
Mr.  Fox's  bin  has  idways  been  held  as  a  great  principle  estaUbhed  in  &rour 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press. — Bd. 
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ititai  tho  BMrite  oC  wf  ktter  to  the  Emg,  I^auU  wiifato 
Lood  Manafiflid,  and  tiultbl  out  of  tea  hbcobd.  When  law 
Qxd  rmmm  ^peak  pkbilyy  we  do  not  vant  4»Mik9fity  to  direct 
oar  mtdeistandiagB.  Yet  for  the  bonoar  of  the  profeasioii,  I 
am  ooDtent  to  (^pose  one  lanrjer  to  another*  eqpecially  when 
itfaappoa  that  the  Jdng^a  Attorney  Gknecal  baa  Turtnally  dis- 
daio^  the  dootiizie  hy  which  tiie  Chief  Jostioe  meant  to 
insure  anceeas  to  the  proaecntiQn.  The  ojMnion  of  the  plain* 
tiff's  coimael  (however  it  may  be  oliierwise  inwignificant)  is 
weighty  in  the  scale  of  the  defendant.  My  Lorn  Chief  Joa- 
tics  De  Grey,  who  filed  the  information  «r  ogkio^  is  directly 
with  me.  If  he  had  eooeiirred  in  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine, 
the  trial  most  haTO  been  a  Tory  short  one.  The  fiicts  were 
eitbfir  admitted  by  Woodfall  s  oonnseU  or  easily  proved  to  the 
aatia&etion  of  the  jury.  But  Mr.  De  Grey,  £ur  fimn  thinking 
be  should  acquit  hinuelf  of  his  dn^  by  baiefy  proving  the 
&ctB,  entered  largdy,  ai^  I  confess  not  witiboot  ability,  into 
the  demerito  of  &  paper,  which  he  called  a  teiitious  liM, 
He  dwelt  but  li^tly  upon  those  points,  wfaidi  (aooordiii^  to 
Losd  Mimafield)  w«re  tbe  only  matter  of  considefation  to  the 
JQiy.  The  criminal  intent,  the  libeUoas  matter,  the  pemi- 
cioQs  tendency  of  the  p^qper  itself  were  the  tonics  on  whueh  ha 
pmidpally  insisted,  and  of  which,  for  more  than  an  hour,  he 
tortured  his  faculties  to  convince  the  jury.  If  he  agreed  in 
cpviion  with.  Lord  Mansfield,  his  disoHtrse  was  impertinent, 
lidicoloas  and  unseaaonaUe.  Bat  understanding  we  law  as 
I  do,  what  he  said  waa  at  least  consistent  and  to  the  purpose. 
If  any  honest  man  should  still  be  inclined  to  leave  the  con* 
stnction  of  libels  to  the  court,  I  would  intreat  him  to  con- 
sider what  a  dreadful  complication  of  hardships  he  imposes 
iqKm  his  fellow  sulject.  In  the  first  place,  the  prosecution 
commences  by  information  of  an  officer  of  the  crown,  not  by 
the  regular  constitntknial  mode  of  indietment  before  a  grand 
JQxy.  As  the  fact  is  usually  admitted,  or  in  general  can  easily 
be  proved,  the  office  of  the  petty  jury  is  nugatory.  The  court 
thmi  judges  of  the  nature  snd  extent  of  the  offence,  and  de- 
touines  ad  arUtrhtmt  the  guantum  of  the  punishment,  £rom 
a  small  fine  to  a  heavy  one,  to  repeated  whipping,  to  pillc»py, 
and  unlimited  imprisonment  Gutting  o£^  ears  and  noses 
mi^Ju  still  be  inflicted  by  a  resolute  juc^e ;  but  I  wiLl  be  can- 
did enough  to  suppose  that  penalties,  so  apparently  shocking 
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to  hnmanity,  would  not  be  hazarded  in  these  times.  In  all 
other  criminal  prosecutions,  the  jury  decides  upon  the  fax^ 
and  the  crime  in  one  word,  and  the  court  pronounces  a  c^tain 
sentence,  which  is  the  sentence  of  the  law,  not  of  the  judge. 
If  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  be  received,  the  jury  must  either: 
find  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  contrary  to  evidence,  (which,  I  can 
conceife,  might  be  done  by  very  conscientious  men,  rather 
than  trust  a  fellow-creature  to  Lord  Mansfield's  mercy,)  ot 
they  must  leave  to  the  court  two  ofiices,  never  but  in  this  in- 
stance united,  of  finding  guilty,  and  awarding  punishment. 

But,  says  this  honest  Lord  Chief  Justice,  "  If  the  paper  h0 
not  criminal,  the  defendant"  (though  found  guilty  by  his 
peers)  '*  is  in  no  danger,  for  he  may  move  the  court  in  arrest 
of  judgment.**  True,  my  good  Lord,  but  who  is  to  determine 
upon  the  motion  ?  Is  not  the  court  still  to  decide,  whether 
judgment  shall  be  entered  up  or  not ;  and  is  not  the  defend- 
ant this  way  as  efiectuaUy  deprived  of  judgment  by  his  pears, 
as  if  he  were  tried  in  a  court  of  civil  law,  or  in  the  chambers; 
of  the  inquisition  ?  It  is  you,  my  Lord,  who  then  try  the 
crime,  not  the  jury.  As  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  motion  iri. 
arrest  of  judgment,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  no  reasonable 
man  would  be  so  eager  to  possess  himself  of  the  invidious 
power  of  inflicting  punishment,  if  he  w^re  not  predetermined 
to  make  use  of  it. 

Again : — ^We  are  told  that  judge  and  jury  have  a  distinct 
office ;  that  the  jury  is  to  find  the  fact,  and  the  judge  to  de^ 
liver  the  law.  De  jure  respondent  judices,  de  Jacto  juratu 
The  dictum  is  true,  though  not  in  the  sense  given  to  it 'by 
Lord  Mansfield.  The  jury  are  undoubtedly  to  determine  the. 
fact,  that  is,  whether  the  defendant  did  or  did  not  commit  the 
crime  charged  against  him.  The  judge  pronounces  the  sen- 
tence annexed  by  law  to  that  fact  so  found ;  and  if,  in  the' 
course  of  the  trial,  any  question  of  law  arises,  both  the  counsel, 
and  the  jury  must,  of  necessity,  appeal  to  the  judge,  and 
leave  it  to  his  decision.  An  exception^  or  plea  in  bar,  may  be 
allowed  by  the  court ;  but,  wken  issue  is  joined,  and  the  jury 
have  received  their  charge,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  them  to  separate  the  law  from  the  fact,  unless  they 
think  proper  to  return  a  special  verdict. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that,  although  a  common  jury  are 
sufficient  to  determine  a  plain  matter  of  feet,  they  are  not. 
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Qualified  to  comprehend  the  meaning,  or  to  judge  of  the  teu- 
dencj,  of  a  seditious  libel.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  (which, 
if  well  founded,  would  prove  nothing  as  to  the  strict  right  of 
returning  a  general  verdict,)  I  might  safely  deny  the  truth  of 
the  assertion.  Englishmen  of  that  rank  from  which  juries  are 
usually  taken  are  not  so  illiterate  as  (to  serve  a  particular 
purpose)  they  are  now  represented.  Or,  admitting  the  fact, 
let  a  special  jury  he  summoned  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and 
importance,  and  the  objection  is  removed.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  if  a  paper,  supposed  to  be  a  libel  upon  government,  be  so 
obscurely  worded,  that  twelve  common  men  cannot  possibly 
see  the  seditious  meaning  and  tendency  of  it,  it  is  in  effect  no 
libel.  It  cannot  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  nor  alienate 
their  affections  from  government ;  for  they  no  more  under- 
stand what  it  means,  than  if  it-  were  published  in  a,  language 
unknown  to  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  appears  to  my  understanding, 
clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if,  in  any  future  prosecution  for  a 
seditious  libel,  the  jury  should  bring  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
not  warranted  by  the  evidence,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  false 
and  absurd  doctrines  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield.  Disgusted 
at  the  odious  artifices  made  use  of  by  the  judge  to  mislead  and 
perplex  them,  guarded  against  his  sophistry,  and  convinced  of 
the  falsehood  of  his  assertions,  they  may  perhaps  determine 
to  thwart  his  detestable  purpose,  and  defeat  him  at  any  rate. 
To  him  at  least,  they  will  do  substantial  justice.  Whereas,  if 
the  whole  charge,  laid  in  the  information,  be  fairly  and 
honestly  submitted  to  the  jury,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever 
to  presume  that  twelve  men,  upon  their  oaths,  will  not  decide 
impartially  between  the  king  and  the  defendant.  The  nume- 
rous instances,  in  our  State  trials,  of  verdicts  recovered  for 
Ae  king,  sufficiently  refute  the  false  and  scandalous  imputa- 
tions thrown  by  the  abettors  of  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  juries.  But  even  admitting  the  supposition  that,  in 
times  of  universal  discontent,  arising  from  the  notorious  mal- 
administration of  public  affairs,  a  seditious  writer  should 
escape  punishment,  it  makes  nothing  against  my  general  ar- 
gument. If  juries  are  fallible,  to  what  other  tribunal  shall 
we  appeal  ?  If  juries  cannot  safely  be  trusted,  shall  we  unite 
the  offices  of  judge  and  jury,  so  wisely  divided  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  trust  implicitly  to  Lord  Mansfield?     Are  the 
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jadges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bendi  more  Hkely  to  be  un- 
biassed and  impartial,  than  twelve  yeomen,  burgesses,  or 
gentlemen  taken  indifferently  from  tiie  county  at  luge  ?  Or, 
in  sbort,  shall  there  be  no  decision,  until  we  have  instituted  a 
tribunal,  from  which  no  possible  abuse  or  inconvenienee  what- 
soever can  arise  ?  If  I  am  not  grossly  mistaken,  these  <|ues^ 
tions  carry  a  decisive  answer  along  with  them*. 

Having  cleared  the  freedom  of  the  press  £rdm  a  restraint, 
•equally  unnecessary  and  illegal,  I  return  to  the  use  which  bas 
.been  made  of  it  in  the  present  publication. 

National  reflections,  I  confess,  are  not  to  be  justified  in 
theory,  nor  upon  any  general  principles.  To  know  how  well 
they  are  deserved,  and  how  justly  they  have  been  applied, 
we  must  have  the  evidence  of  facts  before  us.  We  must  be 
conversant  with  the  Scots  in  private  life,  and  observe  tbeir 
principles  of  acting  to  us,  and  to  each  other ; — ^the  chsracter- 
istic  prudence,  the  selfish  nationality,  the  indcfettgable  smile, 
the  persevering  assiduity,  the  everlasting  profession  of  a  dis- 
creet and  moderate  resentment. — If  the  instance  were  not  too 
important  for  an  experiment,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
fide a  little  in  their  integrity. — ^Without  any  abstract  rea&oia^ 
ing  upon  causes  and  effects,  we  diall  soon  be  convinced  by 
eocperience,  that  the  Scots,  transplanted  from  their  own  country, 
are  always  a  distinct  and  separate  body  from  the  people  who 
receive  them*  In  other  settlements  they  only  love  them- 
selves;—in  England,  they  cordially  love  tiiemselves,  and  as 
cordially  hate  their  neighbours.  For  the  remainder  of  their 
good  qualities,  I  must  appeal  to  the  reader's  observation,  un- 
less he  will  accept  of  my  Lord  Barrington's  auth(jrity.  In  a 
letter  to  the  late  Lord  Melcombe,  published  by  Mr.  Lee,  he 
expresses  himself  with  a  truth  and  accuracy  not  very  common 

*  The  questions  are  so  decisire,  and  tbe  geirafal  tmin  «f  reasoning  here  ad- 
vanced so  clear  and  convincing,  that  the  point  has  been  ever  since  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  common  sense,  in  the  feeliz^s.  and  understanding  of 
every  man,  whether  professional  or  unprofessional.  And  all  that  remained 
to  be  done,  was  an  interference  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  a  revival  of  the 
question  by  any  future  judge,  upon  any  future  case  whatsoever ;  a  businesB 
patriotically  undertaken  by  a  statesman,  whose  name  will  ever  be  connected 
with  genuine  patriotism,  the  late  Mr.  Pox,  who  in  1792  intreduced  a  biU 
into  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  and  in  1792  succeeded  in  cairying  it 
through  both  houses.  See  farther,  on  this  subject,  note  to  Junius,  Letter 
Ko.  41.   -  .. 
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ia  ISb  loMhap*^  luculnratioiui.--*^*  Aad  OodBborn,  like  moH  cf 
his  eotaOrymefi,  is  fts  abject  to  those  abore  him,  as  ho  is  inack 
lent  to  those  below  faim."*-^I  am  ikr  from  meaning  to  imr 
peach  the  articles  of  the  Unioii.  If  the  tnie  spirit  ^  those 
articles  were  religioiislj  adhered  to,  we  diould  not  see  such  a 
moltitade  of  Scotdi  commoners  in  the  lower  house,  as  repi^ 
eentadv^s  of  English  borooghs,  while  not  a  tan^  Bootdi 
bovoQgh  is  e?er  represented  bj  an  Englishman.  We  should 
not  see  English  peeiages  given  to  Scotch  ladies,  or  to  the  elder 
sons  of  SoQ^  pe^rs,  and  the  number  ei  tiaUen  doubled  and 
tiiiebled  by  a  scandalous  evasion  of  the  Ad  of  Umon.— If  it 
should  ever  be  thought  advisable  to  dissolve 'an  act;  the  viola- 
tion <n  observance  oi  which  is  invariably  directed  bj  the  ad- 
vantage asid  interesi;  of  the  Scots,  I  shall  say  yery  sincerely 
with  Sir  Edward  Coke,  *'  When  poor  England  stood  alone,  and 
had  not  the  access  of  another  kingdom,  and  yet  had  more  and 
as  potent  enemies  as  it  now  hath,  yet  the  kingof  England  pre- 
vailed." f 

Some  opinion  may  now  be  expected  from  me,  unon  a  point 
of  equal  delicacy  to  the  writer,  and  hazard  to  the  printer. 
When  the  cfaaracteir  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  in  question, 
more  most  be  understood,  than  may  safely  be  expressed.  If 
it  be  really  a  part  of  our  constitution,  and  not  a  mere  dietvm 
of  the  law,  thtU  tke  kmg  eon  do  no  wrong,  it  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  the  wisest  of  human  institutions,  where  theory  is  at 
varianoe  with  practiee.— ^Tfaat  the  soverei^  of  ikoM  country  is 
not  amenable  to  any  form  of  trial  known  to  the  laws  is  un- 
qoestionable.  But  exemption  from  punishment  is  a  singular 
privilege  annexed  to  the  royal  character,  and  oe  w^r  excludes 
the  possibility  of  deserving  it  How  long,  and  to  what  extent  a 
kingof  Englandmay  be  protected  by  the  forms,  when  he  violates 
the  spirit  of  tine  jconstittttion,  deserves  to  be  considered.  A 
auKttahe  in  this  matter  proved  faial  to  Charles  and  his  son.--* 
For  my  own  part,  £ur  from  thiaksng  that  the  ^ing  can  do 
no  wrong,  far  from  suffering  myself  to  be  'detecved  or  imposed 
upon  by  the  knguaee  of  li»nn,  in  oppooctkm  toi&e  substantial 
evidence  of  truth,  if  it  were  my  misfortrme  to  live  under  the 
inanspiciotts  reign  of  a  prinee,  whose  whok  He  was  emjdoyed 

*  See  the  Bame  pftsmge  quoted  in  KisceHaneoiu  'I«0ttar8^  1^6.  111. 
f  Parliamctttary  Histarr,  YoL  7,  p.  400 
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in  one  base,  contemptible  struggle  with  the  free  spirit  of  his 
people,  or  in  the  detestable  endeavour  to  corrupt  their  moral 
principles,  I  would  not  scruple  to  declare  to  him, — **  Sir,  you 
alone  are  the  author  of  the  greatest  wrong  to  your  subjects 
and  to  yourself.  Instead  of  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  your 
people,  instead  of  commanding  their  lives  and  fortunes 
through  the  medium  of  their  affections,  has  not  the  strength 
of  the  crown,  whether  influence  or  prero^tive,  been  uniformly 
exerted,  for  eleven  years  together,  to  support  a  narrow,  pitiful 
system  of  government,  which  defeats  itself,  and  answers  no 
one  purpose  of  real  power,  profit,  or  personal  satisfaction  to 
you  ? — With  the  greatest  unappropriated  revenue  of  any  prince 
m  Europe,  have  we  not  seen  you  reduced  to  such  vile,  and 
sordid  distresses,  as  would  have  conducted  any  other  man  to 
a  prison? — ^With  a  great  military,  and  the  greatest  naval 
power  in  the  known  world,  have  not  foreign  nations  re- 
peatedly insulted  you  with  impunity?— Is  it  not  notorious 
that  the  vast  revenues,  extorted  from  the  labour  and  industry 
of  your  subjects,  and  given  you  to  do  honour  to  yourself  and 
to  the  nation,  are  dissipated  in  corrupting  their  representa- 
tives ? — ^Are  you  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  do  you 
exclude  all  the  leading  Whig  families  from  your  councils  ? — 
Do  you  profess  to  govern  according  to  law,  and  is  it  consistent 
with  that  profession,  to  impart  your  confidence  and  affection 
to  those  men  only,  who,  though  now  perhaps  detached  from 
the  desperate  cause  of  the  Pretender,  are  marked  in  this 
country  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  high  and  arbitrary 
jprinciples  of  government? — ^Are  you  so  infatuated  as  to  take 
the  sense  of  your  people  from  the  representation  of  ministers, 
or  from  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  notoriously  hired  to  surround 
your  coach,  or  stationed  at  a  theatre? — ^And  if  you  are  in 
reality,  that  public  man,  that  king,  that  magistrate,  which 
these  questions  suppose  you  to  be,  is  it  any  answer  to  your 

Eeople,  to  say  that  among  your  domestics  you  are  good 
umoured? — mat  to  one  lady  you  are  faithful? — that  to  your 
children  you  are  indulgent? — Sir,  the  man  who  addresses  you 
in  these  terms  is  your  best  friend.  He  would  willingly 
hazard  his  life  in  defence  of  your  title  to  the  crown ;  and  if 
power  be  your  object,  would  still  show  you,  how  possible  it  is 
for  a  king  of  England,  by  the  noblest  means,  to  be  the  most 
absolute  prince  in  Europe.    You  have  no  enemies,  Sir,  but 
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those  who  persuade  you  to  aim  at  power  without  right,  and 
who  think  it  flattery  to  tell  you,  that  the  character  of  king 
dissolves  the  natural  relation  between  guilt  and  punishment." 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  a  heart  so  callous,  or  an 
understanding  so  depraved  as  to  attend  to  a  discourse  of  this 
nature,  and  not  to  feel  the  force  of  it  But  where  is  the  man, 
among  those  who  have  access  to  the  closet,  resolute  and 
honest  enough  to  deliver  it.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  our 
only  resource.  It  will  command  an  audience  when  every 
honest  man  in  the  kingdom  is  excluded.  This  glorious  pri- 
vilege may  be  a  security  to  the  king,  as  well  as  a  resource  to 
bis  people.  Had  there  been  no  star-chamber,  there  would 
haVe  been  no  rebellion  againat  Charles  the  First.  The  con- 
stant censure  and  admonition  of  the  press  would  have  cor- 
rected his  conduct,  prevented  a  civil  war,  and  saved  him  from 
an  ignominious  death. — I  am  no  friend  to  the  doctrine  of 
precedents  exclusive  of  right,  though  lawyers  often  tell  us, 
that  whatever  has  been  once  done,  may  lawfully  be  done  again. 

I  shall  conclude  this  preface  with  a  quotation,  applicable  to 
the  subject,  from  a  foreign  writer  *,  whose  essay  on  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  1  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  public,  as  a 
performance,  deep,  soBd,  and  ingenious. 

"In  short,  whoever  considers  what  it  is  that  constitutes, 
the  moving  principle  of  what  we  call  great  affairs,  and  the 
invincible  sensibility  of  man  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow; 
creatures,  will  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that,  if  it  were  possible- 
for  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  exist  in  a  despotic  government,, 
and  (what  is  not  less  difficult)  for  it  to  exist  without  changing 
the  constitution,  this  liberty  of  the  press  would  alone  form  a. 
counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  prince.  If,  for  example,  in 
an  empire  of  the  East,  a  sanctuary  could  be  found,  which, 
rendered  respectable  by  the  ancient  religion  of  the  people, 
might  insure  safety  to  those  who  should  bring  thither  their 
observations  of  any  kind,  and  that,  from  thence,  printed 
papers  should  issue,  which,  under  a  certain  seal,  might  b6 
equally  respected,  and  which,  in  their  daily  appearance, 
should  examine,  and  freely  discuss,  the  conduct  of  the  cadis^ 
the  bashaws,  the  vizir,  the  divan,  and  the  sultan  himself,  that 
would  introduce  immediately  some  degree  of  liberty." 

*  Monsieur  De  Lolme. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  ZHB  FBINTEK  OF  TH£  PUBLIC  ADVEBTISEB. 

Sib,  January  21, 1769. 

The  submission  of  a  free  people  to  the  executive  authority 
of  government,  is  no  more  than  a  compliance  with  laws  which 
they  themselves  have  enacted.  While  the  national  honour  is 
firmly  maintained  abroad,  and  while  justice  is  impartially  ad- 
ministered at  home,  the  obedience  of  the  subject  will  be 
voluntary,  cheerful,  and  I  might  almost  say,  unlimited.  A 
generous  nation  is  grateful  even  for  the  preservation  of  its 
rights,  and  willingly  extends  the  respect  due  to  the  office  of  a 
good  prince  into  an  affection  for  his  peraon.  Loyalty,  in  the 
heart  and  understanding  of  an  Englishman,  is  a  rational  at- 
tachment to  the  guardian  of  the  laws.  Prejudices  and  pas- 
sion have  sometimes  carried  it  to  a  criminal  length;  and, 
whatever  foreigners  may  imagine,  we  know  that  Englishmen 
have  erred  as  much  in  a  mistaken  zeal  for  particular  persons 
aiid  families,  as  they  ever  did  in  defence  of  what  they  thought 
most  dear  and  interesting  to  themselves. 

It  naturally  fills  us  with  resentment,  to  see  such  a  temper 
insulted,  or  abused.  In  reading  the  history  of  a  free  people, 
whose  rights  have  been  invaded,  we  are  interested  in  their 
cause.  Our  own  feelings  tell  us  how  long  they  ought  to  have 
submitted,  and  at  what  moment  it  would  have  been  treachery 
to  themselves  not  to  hare  resisted.  How  much  warmer  will 
be  our  resentment,  if  experience  should  bring  the  fatal  ex- 
ample homo  to  ourselves ! 

The  situation  of  this  country  is  alarming  enough  to  rouse 
the  attention  of  every  man,  who  pretends  to  a  concern  for 
the  public  welfare.    Appearances  justify  suspicion,  and,  when 
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the  Btdeiy  of  a  nat»)n  is  at  stake,  snspicion  id  a  just  ground  of 
inqairy.  Lot  t»  enter  into  it  "with  candour  and  decency. 
Eeispect  is  Ane  to  the  station  of  ministers ;  and,  if  a  resolu- 
tion must  at  iast  be  taken,  there  is  none  so  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported with  'firmness,  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  mth 
moderation. 

The  ruin  or  prosperity  of  a  state  depends  so  much  upon 
the  adminie%r&1i(>n  of  its  government,  that  to  be  acq[uainted 
with  the  nierit  of  a  ministry,  we  need  only  observe  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  *.  If  we  see  them  obedient  to  the  -iaws, 
prosperous  in  their  industry,  united  at  home,  and  respected 
abroad,  we  may  reaBonably  presume  that  their  iffairs  are  con- 
ducted by  men  of  experience,  abilities  and  virtue.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, a  rapid  decay  of  trade,  dissensions  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  a  total  loss  of  respect  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers, 
we  may  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that  the  govemmeut 
of  that  country  is  weak,  distracted  and  corrupt.  The  multi- 
tude, in  all  countries,  are  patient  to  a  certain  point.  Ill-usage 
may  rouse  theii^  indignation,  and  hurry  them  into  excesses, 
but  the  original  fault  is  in  government.  Perhaps  there 
never  was  an  instance  of  a  change  in  the  circumstances  and 
temper  of  a  whole  nation  so  sudden  and  extraordinary  as  that 
which  the  misconduct  of  ministers  has,  within  these  very  few 
years,  produced  in  Great  Britain.  When  our  gracious  Sove- 
reign ascended  the  throne,  we  were  a  flourishing  and  a  con- 
tented people.  If  the  personal  virtues  of  a  king  could  have 
insured  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  the  scene  could  not 
have  altered  so  entirely  as  it  has  done.  The  idea  of  uniting 
all  parties,  of  trying  all  characters,  and  of  distributing  the 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  ministry  at  the  peripd  in  question,  was  as  foU 
lows : — Duke  of  Grafton,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Lord  North,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  tord  Oamden,  Lord  Chancellor;  Lord  Viscount  Towns- 
hend,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Earl  Rochford,  Minister  for  the  Foreign  De- 
partment ;  Viscount  Weymouth,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Bathj)  for  the  Home  De- 
partment; Earl  of  Hillsborough,  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Downshire,)  American 
Minister ;  Earl  Ghwer,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  Earl  Bristol,  Lord 
Privy  Seal ;  Sir  Edw.  Hawke,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Viscount  Bar- 
rington,  Secretary  at  War ;  Marquis  of  (Jranby,  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance ;  Lord  Howe,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  Mr.  De  Grey  and  Mr.  Dunning, 
(subsequently  Lords  Walsingham  and  Ashburton,)  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
GeneraJ. 
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oiffioers  of  stat6  bj  roti»tioii»  way  gracioiis  oad  be&eTolenl  to 
an  extreme,  tbou^  it  has  not  jet  produced  the  many  salotary 
e^ts  which  were  intended  by  it.  To  say. nothing  of  the 
wisdom  of  suck  a  plan,  it  undoubtedly  axose  fh>m  an  unbounded 
goodness  of  heart,  in  which  folly  hiud  no  share^  It  was  not  a 
capricious  partiality  to  new  faces ;  it  was  not  a  natuxal  tom 
for  low  intrigue ;  nor  was  it  the  treaoherous  amusement  of 
double  and  triple  negociations.  No,  Sir,  it  arose  from  a  eoi^ 
tinued  anxiety,  in  the  purest  of  all  possible  hearto,  for  the  ge- 
neral welfjEire.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  erent  has  not  been 
answerable  to  the  design.  After  a  rapid  succession  of  ohanges, 
we  are  reduced  to  that  state  which  hajrdly  any  change  can 
mend.  Yet  there,  is  no  extremity  of  distress,  which  of  itself 
oaght  to  reduce  a  great  nation  to'  despair.  It  is  not  thd 
disorder,  but  the  physician — ^it  is  not  a  casual  concurrence  of 
calacaitous  circumstances,  it  is  the  pernicious  hand  of  gOTom* 
merit— which  alone  can  make  a  whole  people  desperate. 

Without  much  political  sagacity,  or  any  eiitraordinary  depth 
of  ofeervation,  we  need  only  mark  how  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  the  state  are.  bestowed,  and  look  no  fieurther  for  the 
trae  cause  of  every  mischief  that  befalls  us, 

The  finances  of  a  nation,  sinking  under  its  debts  and 
expenses,  are  committed  to  a  young  nobleman  already  ruined 
by  play  *,  Introduced  to  act  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  left  at  the  head  of  afiairs  by  that  noblemcm's 
retreat,  he  became  minister  by  accident ;  but,  deserting  the 
principles  and  professions  which  gave  him  a  momegqit's  popu* 
larity,  we  see  him,  from  every  honourable  engagement  to  the 
public,  an  apostate  by  design.  As  for  business,  the  world  yet 
knows  nothing  of  his  talents  or  resolution — unless  a  wayward, 
wavering  inconsistency  be  a  mark  of  genius,  and  caprice  a 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton  took  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  with  an  en- 
gageinent  to  support  the  Marquis  of  BockiDgbxun's  administration.  He 
resigned,  however,  in  a  little  time,  under  pretence  that  he  could  not  act 
withott  Lord  Chatham,  nor  hear  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes  ahandoned;  but  that 
undeir  Lord  Chatham  he  would  act  in  any  office.  This  was  the  signal  of 
Lo^  l^ckingham*s  dismission.  When  Iiord  Chatham  came  in,  the  Duke 
got  poBSession  of  the  Treasury.    Header,  mark  the  consequence  !-~JuNiU6  K 

*  Notes  with  this  signature  are  from  the  pen  of  Junius,  and  are  those  in» 
■ertad  hy  him  in  the  collective  edition  he  revised  for  Mr*  Wood&U  in  1772. 
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demonstntiQU  of  spirit  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
his  gi&ce's  piDTiDce,  as  sorely  it  is  his  ptassion,  rather  to  dis^ 
tnbute  than  to  save  the  public  monej,  and  that  while  Lord 
North  is  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  may  be  as  thoughtless  and  as  extravagant  as  he 
pleases,  I  hope,  howerer,  he  will  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
fertility  of  Lord  North's  genius  for  finance.  His  lordship  is^ 
yet  to  giye  us  the  first  proof  of  his  abilities.  It  may  be 
candid  to  su|^po8e  that  he  has  hitherto  voluntarily  concealed 
his  talents;  intendii^,  perhaps,  to  astonish  the  world,  when 
w>e  least  expect  it,  with  a  Imowledge  of  trade,  a  choice  of 
expedients,  and  a  depth  of  resources  equal  to  the  necessities, 
and  far  beyond  the  hopes,  of  his  country.  He  must  now 
exert  the  whole  power  o^  his  c^>acity,  if  he  would  wish  us  to 
forget,  that,  since  he  has  been  in  office,  no  plan  has  been 
farmed,  no  system  adhered  to,  nor  any  one  important  measure 
adopted,  for  the  relief  of  public  credit.  If  his  plan  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year  be  not  irrevocably  fixed  on,  let  me 
warn  him  to  think  seriously  of  consequences  before  he 
ventures  to  increase  the  public  debft^.  Outraged  and  op* 
pressed  as  we  are,  this  nation  will  not  bear,  after  a  six 
years'  peace,  to  see  new  millions  borrowed,  without  an  even- 
tual cQminotion  q£  debt,  or  reduction  of  interest.  The 
attempt  might  rouse  a  spirit  of  resentment,  which  might 
ceach  beyond  the  sacrifice  of  a  minister.  As  to  the  debt  upon 
the  civil  list,  the  people  of  England  expect  that  it  will  not  be 
paid  without  a  strict  enquiry  how  it  was  incurred.  If  it  must 
be  paid  by  parliament,  let  me  advise  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  ihiok  of  some  better  expedient  than  a  lottery. 
To  support  an  expensive  war,  or  in  circumstances  of  absolute 
necessity,  a  lottery  may  perhaps  be  allowaUe;  but,  besides 
that  it  is  at  all  times  the  very  worst  way  of  raising  money 
upon  the  people,  I  think  it  ill  becomes  the  royal  dignity  to 
have  the  debts  of  a  king  provided  for,  like  the  repairs  of  a 
county  bridge,  or  a  decayed  hospital.  The  management  of 
the  lung's  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  more 
disgraced  than  it  has  been.  A  leading  minister  repeatedly 
called    down  for  absolute  ignorance  —  ridiculous    motions 

*  The  Public  Debt  at  the  eonclauon  of  the  Peace  in  1768,  amounted  to 
£148,377,618. 
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ridietJoiislj  mthdraim — deliberate  plans  disconcerted,  and 
a  iveek  s  preparation  of  graceful  oratory  lost  in  a  moment, — 
giT«  iis  some,  though  not  an  adequate  idea  of  Lord  North'ist 
paiii&mentary  abilitSes  and  iafiuenee.  Yet,  before  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^  he  yfBS  neither 
an  object  of  deiiaion  to  his  enemies,  nor  of  melancholj  pity  to 
ilia  friends*. 

A  series  of  inconsistent  measures  had  alienated  the  colonies 
from  their  dutj  as  subjects,  and  from  their  natoral  affection 
to  their  common  country.  When  Mn  Grenyille  was  placed 
at  tbe  bead  of  the  Treasury,  he  felt  the  impossibifity  of  Great 
Britain's  supporting  such  an  establisbment  as  her  former 
successes  had  made  indispensable,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
giving  any  sensible  relief  to  foreign  trade,  and  to  the  weight 
of  tbe  public  debt.  He  thought  it  equitable  that  those  parts 
of  the  empire,  which  had  benefited  most  by  the  expenses  of 
tbe  war,  should  contribute  something  to  the  expenses  of  the 
peace,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  right  rested 
in  parliament  to  raise  that  contribution.  But,  unfortunately 
for  this  country,  Mr.  Grenyille  was  at  any  rate  to  be  dis- 
tressed, because  he  was  minister,  and  Mr.  Pittf  and  Lord 
Camden  were  to  be  the  patrons  of  America,  because  they  were 
in  opposition.  Their  declarations  gave  spirit  and  argument 
to  the  colonies,  and  while  perhaps  they  meant  no  more  than 
the  ruin  of  a  minister,  they  in  effect  divided  one  half  of  the 
empire  from  the  other. 

Under  one  administration  the  Stamp  Act  is  made ;  under 
the  second  it  is  repealed ;  under  the  third,  in  spite  of  all  ex- 
perience, a  new  mode  of  taxing  the  colonies  is  invented,  and 

^  Lord  North  was  not  a  man  of  surpassing  intellectual  powers,  or  possessed 
of  that  comprehension  and  accuracy  of  knowledge^  which  are  necessary  to  the 
diaracter  of  th<e  great  statesman.  Tet,  with  tidents  and  knowledge  far  front 
de^cable,  he  imited  a  pleasant  amenity  of  mannexs  and  a  jdiaiicy  of  spirit, 
which  are  very  convenient  qualities  in  the  ostensible  first  servant  of  a  goveruf 
ment,  or  the  leader  <^  a  party.  We  often  yield  to  persons,  whose  gifts  and 
piet4Bsii»a  are  too  moderate  for  envy,  that  honiage  which  we  would  perti- 
nKionsly  deny  to  fadm  who  should  strive  only  to  maJce  us  shrink  into  nothing 
before  the  humbling  supeiiorHy  of  his  gesras.  Lord  North  was  loon  after 
Id^rise  to  greater  enrinenoe  of  c^SBcia]  power ;  and  there  was,  perhaps,  no  man 
fitter  to  aoeemplisii  the  gradual  combmation  of  a  party  sufficiently  strong  and 
united  to  combat  the  attacks,  eipially  of  the  torbalent  part  of  the  people,  and 
betiotts  portion  of  the  great  Whig  aristocracy.— Bd. 

t  Yet  Junius  has  been  called  the  partisan  of  Lord  Chatham !— ^Justus. 
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a  question  reviyed,  \rhich  ought  to  have  been  buiied  m  ob? 
livion.  In  these  circumstances  a  new  office  is  established 
for  the  business  of  the  plantations,  and  the  Earl  of  Bills- 
borough  called  forth,  at  a  naost  critical  season,  to  gorem 
America  ^,  The  didce  at  least  announced  to  us  a  man  of  su^ 
perior  capacity  and  knowledge,  Whether  he  be  so  or  not^ 
let  his  despatches,  as  far  they  have  appeared,  let  his  measures* 
as  far  as  they  have  operated,  determine  for  him.  In  the 
former  we  have  seen  strong  assertions  without  proof,  decla-i 
mation  without  argument,  and  violent  censures  without  dignity 
or  moderation ;  but  neither  correctness  in  the  composition; 
nor  judgment  in  the  design.  As  for  his  measures,  let  it  be 
rememlieted,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  conciliate  and  unite  ; 
and  that,  when  he  entered  into  office,  the  most  refractory  of 
the  eoloniee  were  still  disposed  to  proceed  by  the  constitn* 
^nal  methods  of  petition  and  remonstrance.  Since  that  period, 
they  have  been  driven  into  excises  little  short  of  rebellion. 
Petitions  have  been  hindered  from  readiing  the  tlirone ;  amd' 
the  continuance  of  one  of  tlie^prineipal  assemblies  rested  upon 
an  arbitrary  condition  t»  which,  considering  the  temper  they 
were  in,  it  was  impossible  they  should  comply  with,  and 
which  would  have  availed  nothing  as  to  the  general  question 
if  :it  had  been  complied  with.  So  violent,  and  I  believe  I 
may  call  it  so  unconstitutional,  an  exertion  of  the  prerogative, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  weak  injudicious  terms  in  which  it  was. 
conveyed,  gives  us  as  humble  an  opinion  of  his  lordship's* 
capacity,-  as  it  does  of  his  temper  and  moderation.  While  we 
are  at  peace  widi  otheJ^  nations,  our  military  force  may  perhaps 
be  spared  to  support  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  measures  in 
America.  Whenever  that  force  shall  be  necessarily  withdrawn 
or  diminished,  the  dismission  of  such  a  minister  will  neither 
console  us  for  his  imprudence,  nor  remove  the  settled  resent 
itoent  of  a  people,  who;  complaining  of  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
axe  outraged  by  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  prerogative,  and,' 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Queeit  Anne  a  third  secretaryship,  antecedently  un-« 
known  to  the  constitution,  w«b  created,  professing  to  be  for  the  superintelid-: 
ence  of  Scotland,  wlpcll  terminated  «pen  the  cessation  of  the  rebellion.  In 
1768,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  post  for  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  the 
office  of  third  aecMtnr^r  iv^s  refined ;  and  Bcotland  havi&g  no  demand  for  his 
talents^  he  was  denomiaal^d  Secretary  for  America. 

t  That  they  should  relrast  one  of  their  xeaolationfl,  and  erase  the  entry  of 
it. — Junius. 
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supporting  their  claims  by  argument,  are  insulted  mth 
declamation. 

Drawing  lots  would  be  a  prudent  and  reasoDable  method 
of  appointing  the  officers  of  state,  compared  to  a  late  disposition 
of  the  secretary's  office.  Lord  Bochford  was  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  and  temper  of  the  southern  ooorts^^Lord  Weymouth 
was  equally  qualified  for  either  department  *.  By  what  un- 
nocountable  caprice  has  it  happened*  that  the  latter,  who  pre* 
tends  to  no  experience  whatsoeyer,  is  removed  to  the  most 
important  of  the  two  departments,  and  the  former  by  pre- 
ference placed  in  an  office,  where  his  experience  can  be  of  no 
use  to  him?  Lord  Weymouth  had  distinguished  himself  in  his 
ficst  employment  by  a  spirited,  if  not  jadicaons^  conduct  He 
had  animated  the  civil  magistrate  beyond  the  tone  of  civil 
authority,  and  had  directed  the  operations  of  the  army  to  more 
than  military,  execution.  Eecovered  from  the  errors  of  his 
youth,  from  the  distnicticm  of  play,  and  the  bewitching  smiles 
of  Burgundy,  behold  him  exerting  the  whole  strength  of  his 
dear,  unclouded  feumltiesi  in  the  service  of  ^e  crown«  It 
was  not  the  heat  of  midnight  excesses,  nor  ignorance  of  the 
laws,  nor  the  furious  spirit  of  the  House  of  Bedford*  No,  Sir, 
when  this  respectable  minister  interposed  his  authority  be- 
tween the  magistrate  and  the  people,  and  signed  the  mandate 
on  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  the  lives  of  thousands  depended, 
he  did  it  from  the  deliberate  motion  of  his  heart,  supported 
by  the  best  of  his  judgment. 

It  has  lately  been  a  fashion  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the 
bravery  and  generosity  of  the  commander*in-chief,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  understanding.  They  who  love  him  least  make 
uo  question  of  his  courage,  while  hisjriends  dwell  chiefly  on 
the  facility  of  his  disposition.  Admitting  him  to  be  as  brave 
as  a  total  absence  of  all  feeling  and  reflection  can  make  him, 
let  us  see  what  sort  of  merit  he  derives  from  the  remainder  of 
his  character.  If  it  be  generosity  to  accumulate  in  his  own 
person  and  family  a  number  of  lucrative  employmenta — to 
provide,  at  the  public  expense,  for  every  creature  that 
bears   the  name  of   Manners — and,   neglecting  the  merit 

*  It  vfM  pretended  that  the  Earl  of  Rochfoxd,  while  amhasador  in  France, 
had  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Gfaoisenil,  and  that  therefore  he  was  op- 
painted  to  the  northern  departmeaty  ont  of  eompUfflent  to  the  Frendi 
minister. — Jvinu8» 
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and  semoQB  of  Ihe  rest  of  the  army,  to  heap  pjtHnadoiie  upon 
his  favourites  and  dependents — ^the  present  commander-in-chief 
is  the  mo&t  generous  man  atiye.  Nature  ba«  been  sparing  of 
her  gifts  to  this  noble  lord ;  but,  where  birth  and  fortune  are 
united,  we  expect  the  noble  pride  and  independenoe  of  a  m^xi 
of  sprit,  not  the  servile,  humiliating  complmnoes  of  a  courtii^j-. 
As  to  the  goodness  •of  his  heart,  if  a  pnoof  of  it  be  taken  from 
the  facility  of  never  refusing,  what  eooioluairms  shall  we  draw 
from  the  indecency  of  never  perfbrmiiig?  And  if  the  disci- 
pline of  the  axmy  be  in  any  degree  preserved,  what  thanks  are 
due  to  a  man,  whose  cares,  notoriously  confined  to  £lling  up 
vacancies,  have  degraded  the  office  of  eonunander-in-chief  into 
a  broker  of  commissions  * ! 

With  respect  to  the  navy,  I  shall  only  say,  that  this  country 
is  so  highly  indebted  to  Sir  Edward  Bawke,  that  no  expense 
should  be  spared  to  secure  to  him  an  honourable  and  ai^ejit 
retreat. 

The  pure  and  impartiai  administration  of  justice  is  perhaps 
the  finnest  htmd  to  secure  adieerful  submission  of  the  people, 
and  to  engage  their  affections  to  government.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient tb^  questions  of  private  ri^t  and  wrong  are  justly  de- 
cided, nor  that  judges  are  superior  to  the  vileness  of  pecuniary 
corruption.  Jefferies  himself,  when  the  court  had  no  interest, 
was  an  upright  judge.  A  court  of  justice  may  be  subject  to 
another  sort  of  bias,  more  important  find  pernicious,  as  it 
reaches  beyond  the  interest  of  individuals,  and  affects  tiie 
whole  commumty.  A  judge  mider  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, may  be  holiest  enough  in  the  decision  of  private  causes^ 
yet  a  traitor  to  the  public.  When  a  victim  is  marked  out  by 
the  ministry,  this  judge  will  oiFer  himself  to  perform  the 
sacrifice.  He  will  not  scruple  to  prostitute  his  dignity,  and 
betray  the  sanctity  of  his  office,  whenever  an  arbitrary  point 
is  to  be  earned  for  government,  or  the  resentments  of  a  court 
are  to  be  gratified-         ^ 

These  principles  and  proceedings,  odious  and  contemptible 

*  Notwithsiaoding  the  depreciatQay  estimate  of  Juniiu,  the  Harquifl  of 
Granby  possessed  noble  qualities;  he  was  humane,  brave,  generous,  and 
the  most  popular  of  all  t^e  laembers  of  the  administcafioiL  But  as  it  -wqa 
the  object  of  Junius  to^oTerthrow  the  Gxafton  ministry,  he,  donbtiesa,  thoight 
it  requisite  to  use  extm  pains  to  damage  the  fepntatiea  of  those  of  wliom 
public  opinion  was  inclined  to  think  most  indulgently. — Sd. 
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B3  thej  aro,  in  ^fifect  are  no  less  injodicioufl.  A  vise  and 
generous  people  are  roused  by  every  appeamnce  of  oppressive, 
tmconstitational  measures,  whether  tiioae  measures  ara  sap- 
ported  openly  by  the  power  of  government,  or  masked  under 
the  forms  of  a  court  of  justice.  Prudence  and  self-preservation 
will  oblige  the  most  moderate  dispositions  to  make  common 
cause,  even  with  a  man  whose  conduct  they  censure,  if  they 
see  him  persecuted  in  a  way  which  the  real  spirit  of  the  laws 
will  not  justify  *.  The  facts,  on  which  these  remarks  are 
founded,  are  too  notorious  to  require  an  application. 

This,  Sir^  is  the  detail.  In  one  view,  behold  a  nation  over- 
whelmed with  debt ;  her  revenues  wasted ;  her  trade  declining ; 
the  sfiPecdons  of  her  colonies  alienated ;  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  transferred  to  die  si^diery ;  a  gallant  army,  which 
never  fought  nnwillingly  but  i^nst  their  fellow  subjeots, 
mouldetring  away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  oom* 
men  abilities  and  spirit :  and,  in  the  last  instance,  liie  ad* 
ministo-ation  of  justice  become  odioos  and  suspected  to  the 
nvhole  body  of  the  people.  This  deplorable  scene  admits  but 
of  one  addition — ^that  we  are  governed  by  comidk,  from  which 
a  reasonable  man  can  expect  no  remedy  bat  poison,  no  relief 
but  death  f . 

If,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence,  it  were 
possible  for  ns  to  escape  a  erisis  so  full  of  terriH*  and  despair^ 
posterity  will  not  believe  the  history  of  the  present  times. 
They  will  either  conclude  that  our  distmsses  were  imaginary, 
or  that  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  governed  by  men  of 
acknowledged  integrity  and  wisdom  :  they  will  not  believe  it 
possible  that  their  ancestors  could  have  survived,  or  recovered 
from  so  desperate  -a  condition,  while  a  duke  of  Grafton  was 

♦  Mr.  wakes. 

f  At  a  first  readiQgy  we  miglit  xsegacd  tfaia  -azid  aooie  other  similar  figures, 
as  merely  useless  ^d  eztravagant.  But  more  careful  consideration  will  in- 
duce lis  to  for^o  tlds  opinion.  It  is  the  master-art  of  these  Lbttebs  of 
JuBflus,  that  they  are -addressed  equally,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  taste,  reason, 
and  spirit  of  intrigae,  of  the  great;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  prejudices,  and 
the  fierce  ahtusive  spirit  of  the  vul^r.  For  the  sake  «Kf  the  tatter,  some 
slight  occasional  sacnfices  were  to  be  made  by  taste.  Of  these  the  present 
extravagant  figure  is  one.  It  seems  just  a  sally  of  genius  and  dignity  of 
tiind,  descending  as  fitr  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  descend,  to  the  coarse- 
ness of  wigar  abuse.  Ne^r  was  coarseness  better  Teconciled  with  dignity^ 
than  in  these  Letter8.-^HiBoir. 
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pcima  minister,  a  Lord  North  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
n  Weymouth  aiwi  a  Hillsbarough  secretaries  of  state,  a  G-ranhy 
eommandertin-ohief^  and  a  Mansfield  ^hief  criminal  judge  of 
the  kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  II. 

TO  THE  PBIHTER  OP  THE   PUBLIC  ADTERTIBEB. 

Sib,  January  26, 176d. 

The  lungdom  swaorms  vA\k  such  numbers  of  felonioas  rob* 
bers  of  private  character  and  visrtuei  that  no  honest  or  good 
man  is  safe ;  especially  as  these  cowardly,  base  assassins,  stab' 
in  the  dark,  without  having  the  courage  to  sign  their  real 
names  to  their  malevolent  and  wicked  productions.  A  writer, 
who  signs  himself  Junius,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  the  Slst 
instant,  opens  the  deplorable  situation  of  this  country  in  a 
very  affecting  manner ;  with  a  pompous  parade  of  his  candour 
and  decency,  he  tells  us,  that  we  see  dissensions  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  an  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  disatisfaction, 
and  a  total  loss  of  respect  towards  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers.  But  this  writer^  with  all  his  boasted  candour,  has 
not  told  us  the  real  cause  of  the  evils  he  so  pathetically  ena* 
merates.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  explain  the  cause  for  him. 
Junius,  and  such  writers  as  himself,  occasion  all  the  mischiefs 
complained  of,  by  falsely  and  maliciously  traducing  the  best 
characters  in  the  kingdom.  For  when  our  deluded  people  at 
home,  and  foreigners  abroad,  read  the  poisonous  and  inflam- 
matory libels  that  are  daily  published  with  impunity,  to  vilify 
those  who  are  in  anyway  distinguished  by  their  good  qualities 
and  eminent  virtues ;  when  they  find  no  notice  taken  of,  or 
reply  given  to  these  slanderous  tongues  and  pens,  their  con- 
clusion is,  that  both  the  ministers  and  the  nation  have  been 
fairly  described,  and  they  act  accordingly.  I  think  it  there- 
fore the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  stand  forth,  and  en- 
deavour to  imdeceive  the  public,  when  the  vilest  arts  are 
made  use  of  to  defame  and  blacken  the  brightest  characters 
among  us.    An  eminent  author  ai&rms  it  to  be  almost  as 
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Giinunal  to  hear  a  worthy  man  traduced,  ^nthoat  attempting 
Ills  justification,  as  to  be  the  author  of  the  ealutnny  against 
him.  For  my  own.  part  I  think  it  a  sort  of  misiprision  of 
treason  against  society.  No  man,  therefore,  who  knows  Lord 
Granby,  can  possibly  hear  so  good  and  great  a  character  most 
vilely  abused,  without  a  warm  and  just  indignation  against 
this  Junius,  this  high  priesfr-of  envy,  malice,  and  all  un 
charitableness,  who  has  endeavoured  to  sacrifice  our  beloved 
commander-in-chief  at  the  altars  of  bis  horrid  deities.  Nor 
is  the  injury  done  to  his  lordship  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
nation,  which  naay  too  soon  feel  the  contempts  and  conse* 
quently  the  attacks  of  our  late  enemies,  if  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  person  on  whom  the  safety  of  these 
kingdoms  so  much  depends,. is  unequal  to  his  high  station, 
and  destitute  of  those  qualities  which  form  a  good  general. 
One  would  have  thought  that  his  lordship's  services  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  from  the  battle  of  Oolloden  to  his  most 
glorious  conclusion  of  the  krte  war,  might  have  entitled  him 
tQ  common  respect  ^and  decency  at>  least ;  but  this  tmcandid, 
indecent  writer,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  turn  one  of  the  most 
amiable  men  of  the  ^e^  into  a  stupid,  unfeeling,  and  sense- 
less being ;  possessed  indeed  of  a  personal  courage,  but  void 
of  those  essential  qualities  which  distingaish  the  commander 
&om  the  common  soldier. 

.  A  very  long,,  uniiaiterrupted,  impartial,  and  I  will  add,  a 
v^st  disinterested  friendship  with  Lord  Grranby,  gives  me  the 
right  to  affiim,  that  all  Junius  s  exertions  are  false  and  scan> 
dalous.  Lord  Granby'a  courage,  though  of  the  brightest  and 
nicest  ardent  kind,  is  among  the  lowest  of  his  numerous  good 
qualities  ;  he  was  formed  to  excel  in  war  by  nature's  liberality 
tQ.his  mind  as  well  as  person.  Educated  and  instructed  by 
his  most  noble  £ather,  and  a  most  spirited  as  well  as  excellmit 
scholar,  the  present  Bishop  of  Bangor  *,  he  was  trained  to  the 
niqest  sense  of  honour,  and  to  the  truest  and  noblest  sort  of 
piide,  that  of  never  doing  or  suffering  a  mean  action.  A 
sincere  love  and  attaohment  to  his  king  and  country,  and  to 
theix  glory,  first  impelled  him  to  the  Held,  where  he  never 
gained  aught  but  h(mour.  He  impaired,  through  his  bounty, 
hi«  own  fortune ;  for  his  bounty,  which  this  writer  would  in 

.  *  Pr,  John  Ewer. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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tain  depreciate^  is  fooiided  upon  the  nobleBt  of  the  himiAa 
ftfiftctions,  it  flows  from  a  heart  melting  to  goodness  from 
the  most  refined  humanity.  Can  a  man,  who  is  described  as 
unfeeling,  and  ▼oid  of  reflection,  he  constantly  employed  in 
seeking  proper  objects  on  whom  to  ex^x^ise  those  glohous 
virtues  of  compassion  and  generosity  ?  The  distcessed  officer^ 
the  soldier,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  a  long  list  besides, 
know  that  vanity  has  no  share  in  his  frequent  donations ;  be 
gives,  because  he  feels  their  distresses.  Nor  has  he  ever 
been  rapacious  with  one  hand  to  be  bountiful  with  the  other; 
yet  this  uncandid  Junius  would  insinuate,  that  the  dignity  of 
the  commander-in-chief  is  depmved  into  the  base  office  of  a 
commission  broker ;  that  is,  Lord  Granby  bargains  for  the 
sale  of  commissions :  for  it  must  have  this  meaning,  ii  it  haa 
any  at  all.  But  where  is  the  man  living  who  can  justly  <^arge 
his  lordship  with  such  mean  practices  ?  Why  dees  not  Junius 
produce  him?  Junius  knows  that  he  has  no  other  means 
of  wounding  this  hero,  than  from  some  missile  weapon,  shot 
from  on  obscure  comer:  he  seeks,  as  all  such  defamatory 
writers  do, 

'  tparguro  vocai 

In  valgum  ambiguai 

to  raise  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  I  hope  that 
my  countrymen  will  be  no  longer  imposed  upon  by  artful  uid 
designing  men,  or  by  wretches,  who,  bankrupts  in  business,  in 
fiEime,  and  in  fortune,  mean  nothing  more  than  to  involve  this 
country  in  the  same  common  ruin  with  themselves.  Henee 
it  is  that  they  are  constantly  aiming  their  dark,  and  too  often 
fatal,  weapons  against  those  who  stand  forth  as  the  bulwark 
of  our  national  safety.  Lord  Granby  was  too  conspicuous  a 
mark  not  to  be  their  object.  He  is  n^t  attacked  for  being  un* 
faithful  to  his  promises  and  eogagements.  Where  are  Junius'e 
proois  ?  Although  I  could  give  some  instances,  where  a  breach 
of  promise  would  be  a  virtue,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
who  would  pervert  the  open,  unsuspecting  moments  of  cooh 
vivial  mirth,  into  sly,  insidious  applications  f(Mr  prefennent, 
or  party  systems,  end  would  endeavour  to  surprise  a  good 
man,  vH^o  cannot  bear  to  see  any  one  leave  him  dissatisfied, 
into  unguarded  promises.  Lord  Granby*s  attention  to  his 
own  family  and  relations  is   called  selfish.     Had  he  not 
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attended  to  tbem,  yrhen  fair  and  just  opportunities  presented 
theniBelves,  I  should  have  thought  him  unfeeling,  and  void  of 
reflection  indeed.  How  are  any  man's  Mends  or  relations  to 
be'provided  for,  hut  from  the  influence  and  protection. of  the 
patron?  It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that  Lord  Granby's  friends 
have  not  as  much  merit  as  the  friends  of  any  other  great  man. 
If  he  is  generous  at  the  public  expense,  as  Junius  invidiously 
calls  it,  the  public  is  at  no  more  expense  for  his  lordship's 
friends  than  it  would  be  if  any  other  set  of  men  possessed 
those  offices.     The  charge  is  ridiculous  ? 

The  last  chtage  against  Lord  Granby  is  of  a  most  serious 
and  alarming  nature  indeed.  Junius  asserts  that  the  army  is 
mouldering  emxy  lor  waot  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  common 
abaMdee  and  spirit.  The  preseDt  oonditieu  of  the  army  gives 
the  directest  Ueto  faia  assertions.  It  was  never  upon  a  more 
respedable  footing  trith  regard  to  discipline*  and  all  the 
casontiiils  that  own  form  gijod  soldiers.  Lord  Ligonier  de- 
livered a  ^rm  and  noble  palladium  of  our  safeties  into  Lord 
Granby's  bands,  who  has  kept  it  in  the  same  good  order  in 
whidi  he  received  it  The  Btri:5test  care  has  been  taken  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  commissions  with  such  gentlemen  as  have 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors  to  support,  as  well  as  their  own, 
and  are  doubly  bound  to  the  cause  of  their  Idn^  and  country, 
from  motives  of  private  property  as  well  as  public  spirit.  The 
adjutaBt-gec^rial*,  who  has  the  immediate  care  of  the  troops 
after  Lord  Orsnfa^,  is  aft  officer  who  would  do  great  honour  to 
any  service  in  Europe,  for  his  correct  arrangements,  good 
sense^  and  discernment  upon  all  occasions,  and  for  a  punc- 
tuality and  precision  whiK^  give  the  most  entire  satisfaction 
U>aH  who  are  obliged  i»  e&omi\t  him.  The  reviewing  generals, 
who  inspect  the  army  twice  a  year,  have  been  selected  with 
the- greates^t  care,  and  Ixave  answered  tiie  important  trust 
repoeed  in  ^lem  in  the  most  laudable  manner.  Their  reports 
of  tifee  c<»iditkmof  the  eamjAVQ  mueh  fioere  to  be  credited 
than  tlK»e  of  tenius,  whem  I  do  advise  to  atone  for  his 
shutmef^l  asperdons,  by  asking  pardon'  of  Lord  Granby,  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  whom  he  has  oflended  by  Ids  abominable 
scandals.     In  short,  to  turn  Junius's  own  batteiy  against  him, 

■*  Harvey. 

I  a 
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I  mnst  assert,  in  his  own  words,  **  that  he  has  given  strong 
asseitions  without  proof,  declamation  without  argument^  and 
violent  censures  witJiout  dignity  or  moderation." 

WILLIAM  DRAPER*, 


LETTER  III. 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM  DKAPEB,    KNIGHT  OF  THE.  BATH. 

Sib,  February  7,  1769. 

The  defence  of  Lord  Granby  does  honour  to  the  goodness  of 
your  heart.  You  feel,  as  you  ought  to  do,  for  the  reputation 
of  your  friend,  and  you  express  yourself  in  the  warmest  lan- 
guage of  the  passions.  In  any  other  cause,  I  doubt  not,  you 
would  have  cautiously  weighed  the  consequences  of  committing 
your  name  to  the  licentious  discourses  and  malignant  opinions 

*  As  a  correspondent  of  Junius  in  this  and  several  other  letters,  the  fol- 
lowing short  notice  of  Sir  William  Draper  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  It  is  taken  from  Mr.  Chalmers's  Appendix  to  the  Supplemental 
Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  supposititious  Shakespeare  Papers,  p.  80. 

"  Sir  William,  as  a  scholar,  had  been  bred  at  Rton,  and  King*  College, 
Cambridge ;  but  he  chose  the  sword  for  his  profession.  In  India  he  ranked 
with  those  famous  warriors,  Clive  and  Laurence.  In  1761  he  acted  at  Bell- 
isle,  as  a  Brigadier.  In  1763  he  commanded  the  troops  who  conquered 
Manilla,  which  place  was  saved  from  plunder,  by  the  promise  of  a  ransom 
that  was  never  paid.  His  first  appearance,  as  an  able  writer,  was  in  his 
clear  refutation  of  the  objections  of  the  Spanish  court.  His  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  command  of  the  sixteenth  regiment  of  foot,  which  ho  re- 
signed to  Colonel  Gisbome,  for  his  half-paj  of  ^200  Irish.  This  common 
tinnsactiou  furnished  Junius  with  many  a  sarcasm.  Sir  William  had  scarcely- 
closed  his  contest  with  that  formidable  opponent,  when  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  September,  1769«  As  he  was 
foiled,  he  was,  no  doubt,  mortified ;  and  he  set  out,  in  October  of  that  year, 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  Northern  Colonies,  which  had  now  become  ofajcctt  of 
notice,  and  scenes  of  travel.  He  arrived  at  Cbarlestown,  South  Carolina,  in 
January,  1770 ;  and  travelling  northward  he  arrived,  during  the  summer  of 
that  year,  in  Maryland ;  where  he  was  received  with  that  hospitality  which 
she  always  paid  to  strangers^  and  with  the  attention*  that  were  due  to  the 
merit  of  such  a  visitor. 

"  From  Maryland,  Sir  William  passed  on  to  New  York,  where  he  married 
Miss  De  Lancy,  a  lady  of  great  connections  there,  and  agreeable  endowments, 
who  died  in  1778,  leaving  him  a  daughter.  In  177d  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Minorca;  a  trust  which,  however  discharged,  ended 
unhappily.     He  died  at  Bath,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1787." 
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<of  the  worid.  But  here,  I  presume,  you  thouglit  it  would  be 
.a.  breach  of  Iriendship  to  lose  one  moment  in  oonsulting  jour 
understanding ;  as  if  an  appeal  to  the  public  were  no  more 
thaxL  a  military  eoup  de  main,  where  a  brave  man  has  no  rules 
to  follow  but  the  dictates  of  his  courage.  Touched  with  your 
generosity,  I  freely  forgive  the  excesses  into  wliich  it  has  led 
you ;  and,  far  from  resenting  those  terms  of  reproach,  which, 
considering  that  you  are  an  advocate  for  decorum,  you  have 
heaped  upon  me  rather  too  liberally,  I  place  them  to  the 
account  of  an  honest,  unreflecting  indignation,  in  which  your 
cooler  judgment  and  natural  politeness  had  no  concern.  I 
approve  of  the  spirit  with  which  you  have  given  your  name  to 
the  public;  and,  if  it  were  a  proof  of  anything  but  spirit,  I 
should  have  thought  myself  bound  to  follow  your  example.  I 
should  have  hoped  that  even  my  name  might  carry  some 
authority  with  it*,  if  I  had  not  seen  how  very  little  weight 
or  consideration  a  printed  paper  receives  even  from  the 
respectable  signature  of  Sir  William  Draper. 

You  begin  with  a  general  assertion,  that  writers,  sudi  as  I 
am,  are  the  real  cause  of  all  the  public  evils  we  complain  of. 
And  do  you  really  think,  Sir  William,  that  the  licentious  pen 
of  a  political  writer  is  able  to  produce  such  important  effects? 
A  little  calm  reflection  might  have  shown  you,  that  national 
calamities  do  not  arise  from  the  description,  but  from  the  real 
character  and  conduct  of  ministers.  To  have  supported  your 
assertion,  you  should  have  proved  that  the  present  ministry 
are  unquestionably  the  best  and  brightest  characters  of  the 
kingdom :  and  that,  if  the  aflections  of  the  colonies  have  been 
alienated,  if  Corsicaf  has  been  shamefully  abandoned,  if  com- 
merce languishes,  if  public  credit  is  threatened  with  a  new 

*  This  expFesnon  vnlX  receive  some  further  light  from  a  feature  of  him' 
fieif  incidentallj  introdaced  by  Junius  in  a  letter  omitted  in  his  own  edition, 
fast  inserted  in  the  {vesent.  Miscellaneous  Letter,  Ko.  o4,  as  also  from 
other  Tiews  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct  as  casually  evinced  in  the  Private 

f  Corsica,  in  modem  times,  was  first  subjugated  by  the  Genoese,  who 
made  use  of  so  much  insolence  and  oppression,  as  to  induce  the  natives 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  endeavour  to  recoTer  their  independence.  The 
pettiest  was  long  and  severe,  and  the  Corsicans  were  reduced  to  beggary  in 
the  generous  straggle.  Nieuhoff  and  Faoli  chiefly  figured  as  leaders  of  the 
Corsicans,  tha£rst  of  whom  was  actually  elected  king,  but  could  not  main- 
tain his  throne  againsft  th&  invaders.     The  Corsicans  applied  to  many  foreign 
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debt,  and  jotir  lowo  Manilk  nmsom  moat  dtthonoiurablj  given 
•up*,  it  has  all  beea  owing  to  the  medice  of  political  writois, 
vfho  will  not  suffer  the  best  and  brightest  of  ehoracleiB 
(meaning  still  the  present  ministxy)  to  take  a  single  li^t 
step  for  the  h<»oar  or  intertst  of  the  nation.  But  it  seems 
you  wera  a  little  tender  of  coming  to  partioulars.  Your  con- 
science ittsinuftted  to  you  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  leare 
the  cliaracters  of  Grafton,  North,  HiUsborougb,  Weymooili, 
and  Mansfield  to  shift  for  themselves ;  and  tndy^  Sir  William, 
the  part  you  haw  uadertaken  is  at  least  as  much  as  you  are 
equal  to. 

Without  disputing  Lord  Gianby's  courage,  we  are  yet  to 
learn  in  what  articles  of  military  knowledge  nature  has  been 
so  y.ery  liberal  to  his  mmd.  If  you  hare  served  with  him,  you 
ought  to  have  pointed  out  some  instances  of  able  disposition 
and  well-concerted  enterprise,  wLioh  might  fairly  be  attributed 
to  his  capacity  as  a  general.  It  is  you.  Sir  William,  who 
make  your  friend  appear  awkward  and  ridiculous,  by  giving 
him  a  laced  suit  of  tawdry  qualifications,  which  nature  never 
intended  him  to  wear. 

coQtts  for  oMistftTice^  flmong  tbd  re«t  to  Qt«at  rritain  ,*  and  Lord  Sb«I- 
biirne  was  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  their  cause,  and  iAost  de- 
sirous when  in  admin istration  to  engage  in  it  But  his  colleagues  opposed 
Lim,  and  the  cause  of  Corsica  was  abandoned,  though  the  citizens  of  London 
contributed  largely  to  its  support.  Yet  the  Genoese  could  not  totally  subdue 
it ;  and  in  consequence  they  sold  it  to  France  to  be  subdued  by  the  French 
arms  ;  and  the  tyrtmny  which  was  at  iirst  exercisfd  over  H  by  the  Genoese, 
it  was  now  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  French.  Poland,  Norwoy,  Cracow, 
and  Hungary  afford  subsequent  and  ready  historical  parallels  to  this  brief 
advertence  to  the  past  history  of  Corsica. — Kd. 

*  In  the  preceding  war  with  Spain,  Sir  William  (then  Col.  Draper)  had 
commanded  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Philippine 
Isies.  It  succeeded  completely ;  and  the  capital  of  Manilla  was  taken  by 
assaul  t.  Yet  the  generous  conquerors,  instead  of  plundering  the  city,  consented 
to  accept  for  the  value  of  the  spoil  bills  drawn  upon  the  Spanish  Government 
adequate  to  its  supposed  amount.  These  bills  the  Spanish  Government  under- 
took to  pay,  but  dishonourably  forfeited  its  word  on  their  becoming  due*  Sir 
William  Draper,  on  his  return  from  India,  repeatedly  pre03ed  the  BngUsh 
miniftter  to  interpose  upon  the  «ibj[ect,  on  behalf  of  himtelf  and  his  fellow- 
soldiers.  The  £nQ:li^h  minister,  however,  did  not  interpose.  Draper  was 
personally  rewarded  by  an  election  into  the  order  of  the  Bfith,  in  conjunction 
with  certain  pecuniary  emoluments  referred  to  in  this  correspondence ;  while 
his  colleague,  Admiral  Oomiflh,  together  with  the  soldiers  and  sailors  under 
their  commands,  were  suffered  to  live  and  die  without  pednoiSk 
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¥oii  fiay,  he  In  aoq^ped  nBthmg  b«t  honout  in  the  fidd* 
Is  the  Or^amtewntiang?  Are  the  Bines  nothing?  Is  ihs 
escBmiffid  of  the  army,  with  M  the  psfesoiuige  atmeKsd  lo  it^ 
BOthiBgf  Where  be  got  these  nothings  I  know  not;  bat  you 
fit  least  ought  to  have  told  xm  where  be  deserred  thm. 

As  ti}  bis  bosnty,  compassioa,  &e.,  it  would  hive  been  but 
Hide  to  the  purpose,  though  you  had  proved  aH  that  you  haw 
asserted.  I  meddle  \nth  nothiug  but  his  ohsraoter  as  eom* 
wauder-iD-chi^;  aud  though  T  acquit  him  of  the  baseness  of 
selHng  eommiesious,  I  still  assert  that  his  military  cares  have 
never  extended  beyond  the  disposal  of  Yacandes ;  and  I  am 
justified  by  the  complaintB  of  the  whole  army,  when  I  say 
that,  in  this  distribution,  he  consults  nothing  but  pariiamentary 
interests,  or  the  gratification  of  his  immediate  dependants. 
As  to  his  servile  submission  to  the  reigning  mimstrf,  let  me 
ask  whether  he  did  not  desert  the  canae  of  the  whole  curmy 
when  he  6u£Fei«d  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  to  be  sacrifioed,  and 
what  share  he  had  in  recalling  that  officer  to  the  serviee? 
Did  he  not  betray  the  just  interests  of  the  army,  in  pennit- 
ting  Lord  Percy  to  have  a  regiment  ?  And  does  he  not  at 
this  moment  give  up  all  character  and  d^ity  ae  a  genUeman, 
in  receding  from  his  ovn  repeated  dficlaeataona  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Wilkes? 

In  the  two  next  articles  I  think  we  are  agreed.  You  can- 
didly  admit,  that  he  often  makes  such  promises  as  it  is  a. 
virtue  in  him  to  violate,  and  that  no  man  is  more  aasiduQUB  to 
provide  for  his  relatiofns  at  the  public  expense^  I  did  n<^ 
uige  the  last  as  an  absolute  vice  in  Ms  disposition,  but 
to  prove  that  a  eardess  disinterested  spirit  is  no  part  of 
'  his  character ;  and  as  to  the  other,  I  desire  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, that  I  never  descended  to  the  iudeoeney  of  i»qiuring 
into  his  eonvmal  hours.  It  is  you,  Bir  WiUiam  Draper,  who 
have  taken  pains  to  represent  your  friend  in  the  character  of 
a  drunken  landbrd,  who  deals  out  his  promises  as  liberally 
as  his  liquor,  and  will  softer  no  man  to  leave  his  table  either 
8<»rrov9ful  or  sober;  None  but^  an  intimate  friend,  who  must 
ftequently  have  seen  him  in  these  unhappy,  disgraceful  mo- 
ments, could  have  described  him  so  well. 

The  last  charge,  of  the  neglect  of  the  army,  is  indeed  the 
most  material  of  all.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Sir  V/Uliam,  that, 
in  this  ardole,  your  first  fact  is  false ;  and  as  there  is  oottog 
more  painful  to  me  than  to  give  a  direct  contradiction  to  a 
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geDtleman  of  your  ap]toaraiice»  I  could  wish  that,  in  your 
ftiture  publieatioDS,  yoti  would  pay  a  greater  attention  to  the 
truth  of  your  pcemises,  before  you  suffer  yow  genius  to  hurry 
you  to  a  conolusion.  Lord  Ligonier  did  not  deliver  the  army 
(which  you,  in  classical  language,  are  pleased  to  call  a  palla*- 
dium)  into  Lord  Granby's  hands.  It  was  taken  from  him 
much  against  his  inclination,  some  two  or  three  yetirs  before 
Lord  Granby  was  commander-in-ehief.  As  to  the  state  of  the 
army,  I  should  be  glad  to  3aiow  where  you  have  received  your 
intelligence.  Was  it  in  the  rooms  at  Bath,  or  at  your  retreat 
at  Clifton?  The  reports  of  reviewing  generals  comprehend 
only  a  few  regiments  in  England,  which,  as  they  are  imnaedi- 
ately  under  the  royal  inspection,  are  perhaps  in  some  tolerable 
order.  But  do  you  know  anything  of  the  troops  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  and  North  America,  to  say  nothing . 
of  a  whole  army  absolutely  mined  in  Ireland?  Inquire  a 
little  into  facts,  Sir  William,  before  you  publish  your  next 
panegyric  upon  Lord  Granby,  and,  believe  me,  you  will  find 
there  is  a  fault  at  head^quarters,  which  even  the  acknowledged . 
care  and  abilities  of  the  adjutant-general  cannot  correct  *. 

Permit  me  now,  Sir  William,  to  address  myself  personally 
to  you,  by  way  of  tha]iks  for  the  honour  of  your  correspond- 
ence. You  are  by  no  means  undeserving  of  notice;  and  it 
may  be  of  consequence,  even  to  Lord  Granby,  to  have  it  deter- 
.mined,  whether  or  no  the  man  who  has  praised  him  so  lavishly, 
be  himself  deserving  of  praise.  When  you  returned  to  Europe, 
you  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  that  gallant  army  hy 
whose  bravery  at  Manilla  your  own  fortune  had  been  estab- 
lished. You  complained,  you  threatened,  you  even  appealed  to 
the  public  in  print.  By  what  accident  did  it  happen,  that  in- 
the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  and  all  these  clamours  for  justice 
to  your  injured  troops,  the  name  of  the  Manilla  ransom  was 
suddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and,  since  that  time,  an  unin- 
terrupted, silence  ?  Did  the  ministry  suggest  any  motives  to 
you  strong  enough  to  tempt  a  man  of  honour  to  desert  and 
betray  the  cause  of  his  fellow-soldiers  ?  Was  it  that  blushing 
ribband,  which  is  now  the  perpetual  ornament  of  your  person? 
Or  was  it  that  regiment,  which  you  afterwards  (a  thing  unpre- 
cedented among  soldiers)  sold  to  Colonel  Gisborne  ?  Or  was 
it  that  government,  the  full  pay  of  which  you  are  contented 
to  hold,  with  the  half-pay  of  an  Irish  colonel  ?  And  do  you 
•  Adjutant-General  H.irvey. 
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DOW,  after  a  retreat  not  very  like  that  of  Beipio*  presume  to 
intrude  jooiBelf,  ontboaght  of,  uncalled  for,  upon  the  patianee 
of  the  public?  Are  your  flatteries  of  the  commander-in-chief 
directed  to  another  regiment,  which  jou  may  again  dispose  of 
on  the  same  hanourable  terms?  We  know  your  prudence, 
Sir  Willitun,  and  I  should  be  sony  to  stop  your  preferment. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  TDE  PRIKTEB  OF  THB  1»UBIJC  ADTEKTISEB. 

Sir  William  Draper  seyerelj  felt  the  force  of  the  ar^rument  and  invective 
in  the,  preceding  letter,  and  w^  excited  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate as  well  his  own  faonoar  as  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Granhj,  and  to 
evinee,  if  possible^  that  his  litenxy  talents  were  not  utterly  contemptible*iii 
comparison  with  those  of  Junios.  His  reply  is  of  considerable  merit,  as  a 
piece  of  exculpatory  eloquence.  It  is  written  more  carefully  than  his  former 
letter,  and  with  somewhat  more  of  oratorical  art  Yet,  even  here,  he  deals 
with  too  much  of  artless  candour;  he  affects  too  much  the  use  of  such  orna- 
ments as  are  fittest  to  adorn  the  theme  of  a  school-boy,  or  the  laboured  essay 
of  a  college  pedant ;  he  descends  into  detail  and  confesiiony  too  mneh  in  the 
maimer  of  a  maa  l^t  felt  himself  hnmbled,  awed,  subdued,  before  his  ad- 
versary. 

Sir  William  be^ns  with  remarking  what  advantages  Junius  derives  from 
the  concealment  of  his  person ;  how  dishonest  are  the  motives  by  which  he 
mtut  be  prompted ;  how  bitter  his  malignity ;  how  ungenerous  his  misrepre- 
sentations ;  how  powerfully  his  literary  talents  have  seconded  the  badness  of 
his  heart.  The  author  next  renews  his  defence  of  Lord  Granby,  and  main- 
tains it  with  a  degree  of  skill,  that  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  deter 
Jnnius  from  returning  upon  that  nobleman's  character  as  a  fit  subject  of  poll- 
ticsil  satire.  Of  the  state  of  the  army,  too.  Sir  William  here  writes  with  a 
knowledge  of  .military  fitness,  and  of  the  certain  principles  of  human  action, 
by  whicb  the  fqrce  of  the  animadversions  of  Junius  is  in  a  great  degree  de- 
stroyed. But,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  himself,  he  at  once  discovers  the 
whcMe  extent  of  his  humiliation.  He  makes  confession,  as  if  he  were  on  the 
rack^  and,  in  the  fiilness  of  his  heart,  brings  his  adversary  acquainted  with 
facts  against  him,  which  but  for  this  too  firank  discovery  might  not  have  be- 
come publicly  known.  Had  he  not  thns  furnished  his  opponent  with  a  key 
to  secrets,  of  which  the  notoriety  was  to  make  him  odious,  perhaps  he  might 
have  retired  from  the  contention  without  bitterness  or  disgrace.  The  entire 
letter  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  Jimius,  in  the  postscript  to  his  No.  5, 
threatened  to  answ^er  it,  but  never  fulfilled  his  intention.—- En. 

Sib,  February  17,  1J^69. 

I  KEGEivED  Junius 's  favour  last  night ;  he  is  determined  to 
keep  his  advantage  by  the  help  of  his  mask;  it  is  an  excellent 
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proteelaoB)  it  has  saved  many  a  maa  frem  «q  uotiiadlj  cod. 
But  wh^neTer  be  yrill  be  lionest  enou^  to  Uj  it  aside,  aww 
himself,  and  pioduce  the  face  which  has  so  loiig  larked  behind 
it,  the  world  will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  oaotivea  £»r  wntiog 
such  infamous  iaveetives.  His  real  aame  will  discover  his 
freedom  and  iadep^onlenoy,  or  his  servility  to  a  iaatifm*  Dis- 
appointed ambition,  resentment  for  defeated  hopes,  and  desire 
of  revenge,  assume  but  too  often  the  appearance  of  public 
spirit ;  but  be  his  designs  wicked  or  charitable,  J\inius  should 
learn  that  it  is  possible  to  condemn  measures,  without  a  bar- 
barous and  criminal  outrage  against  men.  Junius  delights  to 
mangle  carcases  wi^h  a  hatchet;  his  language  and  instrument 
have  a  great  connection  with  Clare-market,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  handles  his  weapon  most  admirably.  One  would 
imagine  he  had  been  taught  to  throw  it  by  the  savages  of 
America.  It  is  therefore  high  time  for  me  to  step  in  onee 
more  to  shield  my  friend  from  this  merciless  weapon,  although 
I  may  be  wounded  in  the  attempt  But  I  must  first  ask 
Junius,  by  what  forced  analogy  and  construction  the  moments 
of  convivial  mirth  ore  made  to  signify  indecency,  a  violation 
^  engagements,  a  drunk^i  landloni,  and  a  desire  that  every 
one  in  company  should  be  drunk  likewise  ?  He  must  have 
culled  all  the  flowers  of  St.  Giles's  and  Billingsgate  to  have 
produced  such  a  piece  of  oratory.  Hare  the  hatchet  descends 
with  tenfold  vengeance;  but,  alas!  it  hurts  no  one  but  its 
master!  For  Junius  must  not  think  to  put  words  into  my 
mouth,  that  seem  too  foul  even  for  his  own. 

My  friend's  political  engagements  I  know  not,  so  cannot 
pretend  to  explain  them,  or  assert  their  consistency,  I  know 
not  whether  Junius  be  considerable  enough  to  belong  to  any 
party ;  if  he  should  be  so,  can  he  affirm  that  he  has  always 
adhered  to  one  set  of  men  and  measures  ?  Is  he  sure  that  he 
has  never  sided  with  those  whom  he  was  first  hired  to  abuse? 
Has  he  nevOT  abased  those  he  was  hired  to  praise  ?  To  say 
the  truth,  most  men's  politics  sit  much  too  loosely  about 
them.  But  as  my  friend's  military  character  was  the  chief 
object  that  engaged  me  i^  this  controversy,  to  that  I  shall 
return. 

Junius  asks  what  instances  my  friend  has  given  of  his 
military  skill  and  eapaci^  as  a  general  ?  Wheix  and  where 
he  gained  his  honour?.   When  he  deserved  his  emoluments? 
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ne  otfited  voiee  ti  the  amy  which  served  under  him,  the 
gtoiiocts  testimony  of  Piinoe  Ferdinand,  and  of  Tantfuisbed 
enemies,  all  Germany  <iiill  tell  him.  Junius  repeats  the  com- 
plaints of  the  aimy  i^ainst  parliamentaty  influence.  I  lore 
the  army  too  well,  not  to  xnsh  that  such  influence  were  less. 
Let  Junkis  point  out  the  time  when  it  has  not  prevailed.  It 
was  of  the  least  foroe  in  the  time  of  that  great  man,  the  late 
Duke  of  Cumberiand,  who,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  was  able 
as  well  as  willing  to  stem  a  torrent  whidi  would  hare  over- 
b(»-ne  any  private  subject  In  time  of  war  this  influence  is 
sioall.  In  peace,  when  discontent  and  fiuAkm  have  the  surest 
Bieans  to  operate,  especially  in  this  oountrf ,  and  when  from  a 
s<»Lrcity  of  public  spirit,  the  wheels  of  government  are  rarely 
moved,  but  by  the  power  aod  force  of  obligations,  its  weight  is 
always  too  great  Yet  if  this  influence  at  present  has  done  no 
greater  harm  than  the  placing  Earl  Percy  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  rights  or  best  in- 
terests of  the  army  are  sacrificed  and  betrayed,  or  the  nation 
undone.  Let  me  ask  Junius,  if  he  knows  any  one  nobleman 
m  the  army,  who  has  had  a  regiment  by  seniority  ?  I  feel 
myself  happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  of  illustrious  name 
and  great  property  come  among  us.  They  are  an  additional 
security  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign  or  domestic  slavery. 
Junius  needs  not  be  told,  that  sho^d  the  time  ever  come 
when  this  nation  is  to  be  defended  only  by  those  who  have 
nothing  more  to  lose  than  their  arms  and  their  pay  its  danger 
will  be  great  indeed.  A  happy  mixture  of  men  of  quality 
with  soldiers  of  fortune  is  always  to  be  wished  for.  But  the 
main  point  is  still  to  be  contended  for — I  mean  liie  discipline 
and  condition  of  the' army ;  and  I  still  must  maintain,  thoa^ 
contradicted  by  Junius,  that  it  was  never  upon  amore  respectable 
footing,  as  to  ail  the  essentials  that  can  form  good  soldiers, 
tfem  it  is  at  present.  Junius  is  forced  to  aMowthat  our  army 
at  home  may  be  in  some  tolerable  order;  yet  how  kindly 
does  he  invite  our  late  enemies  to  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
l^  assuring  them  that  the  army  in  that  kingdom  is  totally 
mined !  (The  colonels  of  that  army  are  miuch  d>liged  to  him.) 
I  have  too  great  an  opinion  of  the  military  talents  of  the  lord 
lieutenfimt,  and  of  their  diligence  and  capacity,  to  believe  it. 
If  from  some  strange,  unaccountable  fatality,  l^e  people  of 
that  kingdom  cannot  be  induced  to  consult  their  own  security, 
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by  such  an  effectual  augmentation  as  may  enable  the  troops 
there  to  act  Tvith  power  and  energy,  is  the  commander-in- 
chief  here  to  blame  ?  Or  is  he  to  blame,  because  the  troops 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  America,  labour 
under  great  difficulties  from  the  scarcity  of  men,  which  is  but 
too  visible  all  over  these  kingdoms !  Many  of  our  forces  are 
in  climates  unfavourable  to  British  constitutions:  their  loss 
is  in  proportion,  Britain  must  recruit  all  these  regiments 
from  her  own  emaciated  bosom,  or*  more  precariously,  by 
Catholics  from  Ireland.  We  are  likewise  subject  to  the 
fatal  dmins  to  the  East  Indies,  to  Senegal,  and  the  alarming 
emigrations  of  our  people  to  other  countries.  Such  depopula- 
tion can  only  be  repaired  by  a  long  peace,  or  by  some  sensible 
bill  of  natuializatioxL 

I  must  now  take  the  liberty  to  talk  to  Junius  on  my  own 
account.  He  is  pleased  to  tell  me  that  he  addresses  himself 
t»  me  personally.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  It  is  his  im- 
personalitif  that  I  complain  of,  and  his  invisible  attacks ;  for 
his  dagger  in  the  air  is  only  to  be  regarded,  because  one  can- 
not see  the  hand  which  holds  it ;  but  had  he  not  wounded 
other  people  more  deeply  than  myself,  I  should  not  have  ob- 
tnided  myself  at  all  on  the  patience  of  the  public. 

Mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  him  down,  and  transfuse 
the  blush  of  my  ribband  into  his  own  cheeks !  Junius  tells 
me,  that,  at  my  return,  I  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
gallant  army  by  whose  bravery  at  Manilla  my  own  fortunes 
were  established ;  that  I  complained,  that  I  even  appealed,  to 
the  public.  I  did  so ;  I  gloiy  in  having  done  so,  as  I  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  vindicate  my  own  character,  attacked  by  a 
Spanish  memorial,  and  to  assert  the  rights  of  my  brave  com- 
panions. I  glory  likewise  that  I  have  never  token  yp  my 
pen  but  to  vindicate  the  iiyured,  Junius  asks  by  what  acci- 
dent did  it  happen,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  and 
all  these  ciamours  for  justice  to  the  injured  troops^the  Manilla 
ransom  was  suddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and,  since  that 
time,  an  uninterrupted  silence  ?  I  will  explain  the  cause  to 
the  public.  The  several  ministers  who  have  been  employed 
since  that  time  have  been  very  desirous  to  do  us  justice  from 
two  most  laudable  motives,  a  strong  inclination  to  assist  in- 
jured bravery,  and  to  acquire  a  well-deserved  popularity  to 
themselves*     Their  efforts  have  been  in  vain.     Some  were 
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ingenuous  enough  to  own,  that  they  could  not  think  of  in- 
volving this  distressed  nation  in  another  war  for  our  private 
concerns.  In  short,  our  rights  for  the  present  are  sacrificed 
to  national  convenience ;  and  I  must  confess  that,  although  I 
may  lose  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  by  their  acquies- 
cence to  this  breach  of  faith  in  the  Spaniards,  I  think  they 
are  in  the  right  to  temporize,  considering  the  critical  situation 
of  this  country,  convulsed  in  every  part  by  poison  infused  by 
anonymous,  wicked,  and  incendiary  writers.  Lord  Shelburne 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  own  that,  in  Septemher  last,  I 
waited  upon  him  with  a  joint  memorial  from  the  admiral  Sir 
S.  Cornish  and  myself,  in  behalf  of  our  injured  companions. 
His  lordship  was  as  frank  upon  the  occasion  as  other  secre- 
taries had  been  before  him.  He  did  not  deceive  us  by  giving 
any  immediate  hopes  of  relief. 

Junius  would  basely  insinuate,  that  my  silence  may  have 
been  purchased  by  my  government,  by  my  hlmhing  ribband, 
by  my  regiment,  by  the  sale  of  that  regiment,  and  by  my  half* 
pay  as  an  Irish  colonel. 

His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  me  my  government  [Yar- 
mouth], for  my  services  at  Madras.  I  had  my  first  regiment 
in  1757.  Upon  my  return  from  Manilla,  his  Majesty,  by 
Lord  Egremont,  informed  me  that  I  should  have  the  first 
vacant  red  ribband,  as. a  reward  for  my  services  in  an  enter- 
prise which  I  had  planned  as  well  as  executed.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Grenville  confirmed  those  assurances 
many  months  before  the  Spaniards  had  protested  the  ransom 
bills.  To  accommodate  Lord  Clive,  then  going  upon  a  most 
important  service  to  Bengal,  I  waived  my  claim  to  the  vacancy 
which  then  happened.  As  there  was  no  other  vacancy  until 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Rockingham  were  joint  minis- 
ters, I  was  then  honoured  with  the  order ;  and  it  is  surely  no 
small  honour  to  me,  that  in  such  a  succession  of  ministers, 
they  were  all  pleased  to  think  that  I  had  deserved  it :  in  my 
favour  they  were  all  united.  Upon  the  reduction  of  the  70tii 
regiment,^  which  had  served  so  gloriously  in  the  East  Indies, 
his  Majesty,  unsolicited  by  me,  gave  me  the  l^th  of  foot  as 
an  equivalent.  My  motives  for  retiring  afterwatds  are  foreign 
to  the  purpose  ;  let  it  suffice,  that  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
approve  of  them ;  they  are  such  as  no  man  can  think  inde- 
cent, who  knows  the  shocks  that  repeated  vicissitudes  of  heat 
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and  cold)  of  dangerous  and  sickly  climates,  irill  give  to  the 
best  constitutions  in  a  prettj  long  course  of  service.  I  re- 
signed my  regiment  to  Colonel  Gisborne,  a  very  good  officer, 
for  his  half-pay,  and  200Z.  Irish  annuity*;  so  that,  according 
to  Junius,  I  have  been  bribed  to  say  nothing  more  of  the 
Manilla  ransom,  and  sacrifice  those  brave  men  by  the  strange 
avarice  of  accepting  three  hundred  and  eiglity  pounds  per  an- 
num, and  giving  up  eight  hundred  !  If  this  be  bribery,  it  is 
not  the  bribery  of  these  times.  As  to  my  flattery,  those  who 
know  me  will  judge  of  it.  By  the  asperity  of  Junius 's  style, 
I  cannot  indeed  C£dl  him  a  flatterer,  uuless  it  be  as  a  cynic  or 
a  mastiff ;  if  he  wags  his  tail,  he  will  still  growl,  and  long  to 
bite.  The  public  will  now  judge  of  the  credit  that  ought  to 
be  given  to  Junius's  writings,  from  the  falsities  that  he  has 
insinuated  with  respect  to  mvsel£ 

WILLUM  DBAPfiB. 


LETTER  V. 

TO   Bia  WILUAIC  DSAPEB,  KKIGHT  OF  THB  BATH. 

Sir,  Penury  21, 1769. 

I  SHOULD  justly  be  suspected  of  acting  upon  motives  of  more 
than  common  enmity  to  Lord  Gran  by,  if  I  continued  to  give 
you  fresh  materials  or  occasion  for  writing  in  his  defence. 

*  The  letter,  as  it  appesred  in  the  Fablic  Advertiser,  stated,  by  mistake, 
"ttoelve  hundred  pounds  Irish  aimuity  ! "  aud  the  error  coatinned  to  be  pro|^- 
gated  through  every  edition  of  Junios's  Letters,  without  a  siagle  exception. 
In  a  note  addressed  to  the  printer,  however,  and  published  in  the  same  news- 
paper, Feb.  22,  1769,  the  mistake  is  noticed  and  corrected  as  follows : — 
*  Sir,  Feb.  19. 

*I  beg  the  fitvonr  of  yon  to  correct  the  following  error  in  my  answer  to 
Judns.    Instead  of  X2002L  please  to  put,  'and  200^.  Irish  annuity.* 

'I  am,  Sir, 

*  Tours',  Sec, 

'W.  rrBrAPBft.' 

But  it  would  seem  that  Junius  preferred  the  error  to  the  ^sbrrection,  for 
in  the  edition  .of  his  letters  revised  by  hinwelf,  the  error  in  tlje  amount  of  San 
William  I)n|>er's  Irish  annuity  is  retained,  and  thence,  doubtless,  continue 
in  subsequent  impressions.  But  it  may  have  been  an  oversight,  as  in  the 
next  letter  Jumus  mentions  correctly  the  amount  of  Pcaper^s  Xtisii 
aomdty. — 111). 
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Individnais  who  hate,  and  the  public  who  despise,  him  have 
read  your  letters,  Sir  WilKam,  with  infinitelj  more  satisfac- 
tioa  than  mine.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his  reputation,  like 
that  unhappy  ccwntry  to  which  you  refer  me  for  his  last  mili- 
tary achiereok^nts,  has  suffered  more  by  his  friends  than  his 
enemies.  In  mercy  to  him,  let  us  drop  the  subject*.  For 
my  own  part,  I  willingly  leaye  it  to  the  pubhc  to  determiae 
whether  your  vindication  of  your  friend  has  been  as  able  and 
judicious,  as  it  was  certainly  well  intended  ;  and  you,  I  think, 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  warm  acknowledgments  he  already 
owes  you,  for  making  him  the  principal  figure  in  a  piece,  in 
which,  but  for  your  amicable  assistance,  he  might  have  passed 
without  particular  notice  or  distinction. 

In  justice  to  your  friends,  let  your  future  labours  be  con- 
fined to  the  care  of  your  own  reputation.  Your  declaration, 
that  you  are  happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  come  among  us, 
is  liable  to  two  objections.  With  respect  to  Lord  Percy,  it 
means  nothing,  for  he  was  already  in  the  army.  He  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  the  king,  and  had  the  rank  of  colonel.  A  regi- 
ment, therefore,  could  not  tnake  him  a  more  military  mau, 
though  it  made  him  richer,  and  probably  at  the  expense  of 
some  brave,  deserving,  friendless  offioer.  The  other  concerns 
yourself.  After  selling  the  companions  of  your  victory  in  one 
instance,  and  after  selling  your  profession  in  the  other,  by 
what  authority  do  you  presume  to  call  yourself  a  soldier  ? 
The  plain  evidence  of  facts  is  superior  to  all  declarations. 
Before  you  were  appointed  to  the  16th  regiment,  your  com- 
plaints were  a  distress  to  government ;  from  that  moment 
you  were  silent.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  You  insinuate 
to  ns  that  your  ill  state  of  health  obliged  you  to  quit  the 
service.  The  retirement  necessaiy  to  repair  a  broken  consti- 
tution would  have  been  as  good  a  reason  for  not  accepting  as 
for  resigning  the  command  of  a  regiment  There  is  certainly 
an  error  of  the  press,  or  an  affected  obscurity,  in  tliat  para- 
graph where  you  speak  of  your  bargain  with  Colpnel  Gis- 
bome.  Instead  of  attempting  to  answer  what  I  really  do  not 
understand,  permit  me  to  explain  to  the  public  what  I  really 

*  This  IB  cerUmly  learing  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  popular  idol,  in  veiy 
bodiUe  plight :  that  Lord  Qnnby  enjoyed  popularity  in  his  day,  as  well  as 
tiw  late  Dnke  of  York,  and  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  inferred  &om  the  &ct 
tiwt  kit  effigy  may  itill  be  occasionally  descried  on  the  a^n-boards  of  did 
country  inns. — £0. 
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know.  In  exchange  for  your  regiment  you  accepted  of  8 
colonel's  half-pay  (at  least  220Z.  a  year)  and  an  annuity  of 
200Z.  for  your  own  and  Lady  Draper's  life  jointly.  And  is 
this  the  losing  bargain  which  you  would  represent  to  us,  as 
if  you  had  given  up  an  income  of  SOOL  a  year  for  38 OZ.  ? 
Was  it  decent,  was  it  honourable,  in  a  man  who  pretends  to 
love  the  army,  and  calls  himself  a  soldier,  to  make  a  traffic  of 
the  royal  favour,  and  turn  the  highest  honour  of  an  active 
profession  into  a  sordid  provision  for  himself  and  his  family  ? 
It  were  unworthy  of  me  to  press  you  farther.  The  contempt 
with  which  the  whole  army  heard  of  the  manner  of  your 
retreat,  assures  me  that  as  your  conduct  was  not  justified  by 
precedent  it  will  never  be  thought  on  example  for  imitation. 

The  last  and  most  important  question  remains.  When 
you  receive  your  half-pay,  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  take  a  solemn 
.oath,  or  sign  a  declaration  upon  honour,  to  the  following 
effect  ?  That  you  do  not  actually  hold  any  place  of  profit, 
civil  or  military f  iinder  hU  Majesty.  The  charge  which  this 
question  plainly  conveys  against  you,  is  of  so  shocking  a  com- 
plexion, that  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  be  able  to  answer  it 
well,  not  merely  for  the  colour  of  your  reputation,  but  for 
your  own  inward,  peace  of  mind. 

JUNIUS.* 

P.S.  I  had  determined  to  leave  the  commander-in-chief  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  friends  and  the  bottle ;  but  Titus 
deserves  an  answer,  and  shall  have  a  complete  one. 

This  postscript,  though  accompanying  the  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  was  omitted  by  Junius  in  bis  own  collected  edition. — Ed. 

*  Heron  is  in  raptures  on  the  felicities  of  Junius  in  this  brief  rejoinder, 
•'  Not  splendour  of  imagination,"  says  he,  "  but  keen  energy  of  sentiment, 
forcible  cogency  of  logic,  strong  propriety  of  application,  business-like  plainness, 
secretly  combined  with  all  the  labour  of  eloquence,  an  art  concealing  all  art, 
constitute  the  excellence  of  this  letter  of  Junius.  There  is  nothing  more 
masterly,  hardly  aught  equally  so,  in  the  invectives  of  Cicero  against  Antony, 
Catiline,  or  Verres.  Compare  the  style  of  this  letter  with  that  of  Johnson, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Falkland's  Islands ;  that  of  Gibbon,  in  his 
answer  to  Davis ;  or  that  of  James  Macpherson,  in  his  iamous  pamphlet,  inti- 
tuled "A  Short  History  of  the  Opposition;"  and  you  shall  perceive  how  much 
Junius  here  excels  these  great  writers,  by  combining  with  happier  skill  than 
they  the  natural  tone  and  manner  of  real  business,  with  the  ornaments  of 
eloquence,  and  the  artifices  of  rhetoric."  The  writhings  of  Sir  William  will  be 
seen,  if  not  felt,  in  the  subjoined  reply  :  he  has  obyionsly  become  more  cau- 
tious in  his  dealings  with  his  unknown  tormentor,  but  the  last  sentence 
shows  how  bitterly  he  feels  the  scarification  he  has  undergone. — Ed. 
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LETTER  VI. 

TO  THE  FEINTEB  OF  THS  PUBLIC   ADYBBTISKB. 

Six,  February  27, 1769.   . 

I  HAVE  a  very  short  answer  for  Jmiius's  important  question : 
I  do  not  either  take  an  oath,  or  declare  npon  honour,  that  I 
have  no  place  of  profit,  civil  or  military,  when  I  receive  the 
half-pay  as  an  Irish  colonel.  My  most  gracious  sovereign 
gives  it  me  as  a  pension  ;  he  was  pleased  to  think  I  deserved 
it.  The  annuity  of  200Z.  Irish,  and  the  equivalent  for  the 
half-pay,  together,  produce  no  more  than  880/.  per  annum, 
clear  cf  fees  and  perquisites  of  office.  I  receive  167i.  from 
my  government  of  Yarmouth.  Total  547/.  per  annum.  My 
conscience  is  much  at  ease  in  these  particulars ;  my  friends 
aeed  not  blush  for  me. 

Junius  makes  much  and  frequent  use  of  interrogations: 
tiiey  are  arms  that  may  be  easily  turned  against  himself.  I 
cimld,  by  malicious  interrogations,  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
most  virtuous  man  in  the  kingdom ;  I  could  take  the  deca- 
logue, and  say  to  one  man,  Did  you  never  steal?  To  the 
next.  Did  you  never  commit  murder?  And  to  Junius  him- 
self, who  is  putting  my  life  and  conduct  to  the  rack,  Did  you 
never  bear  fidse  witness  against  thy  neighbour?  Junius  must 
easily  see  that,  unless  he  affirms  the  oontraty  in  his  real 
name,  some  people  who  nmy  be  as  ignorant  of  him  as  I  am, 
will  be  apt  to  suspect  him  of  having  deviated  a  little  from  the 
truth :  therefore  let  Junius  ask  no  more  questions.  You  bite 
against  a  file  :  cease,  viper. 

W.  D. 


LETTER  VII. 

TO  SIB  WILLIAM  DBAPER,  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BATH  ^. 

So,  March  8, 1769. 

An  academical  education  has  given  you  an  unlimited  command 
over  the  most  beautiful  figures  of  speech.    Masks,  hatchets, 

-  ^  Mr.  Heron  esteims  tliii  letter  the  lo  Trimiipbe  of  Jvniui,  in  reffsrd 
to  the  genonl  reiiilt  of  his  newspaper  correipondetiee  with  %  William 
VOL.  I.  K 
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racks,  and  vipers  dance  tknw^  ]roar  letters  in  all  the  mazes 
of  metaphorical  confusion.  These  are  the  gloomy  companions 
of  a  distovbed  imagination;  the  molandioly  madness  of  poetry, 
^tfaout  the  inspiration.  I  will  not  contend  with  you  in  point 
of  composition.  You  are  a  scholar,  Sir  William,  and,  if  X  am 
truly  informed,  you  write  Latin  with  almost  as  much  purity 
as  English.  Suffer  me  then,  for  I  am  a  plain  unlettered 
man,  to  oontinne  that  style  of  interrogation,  which  suits  my 
capacity,  and  to  which,  considering  the  i*eadines6  of  your 
answers,  you  ought  to  hare  no  olgection.  Even  Mr.  Bingley* 
promises  to  answer,  if  put  to  the  torture, 

Do  you  then  really  think  that,  if  I  were  to  ask  a  mast 
vi/rtuous  man  whether  he  ever  committed  theft,  or  murder,  it 
would  disturb  his  peace  of  mind?  Such  a  question  might 
perhaps  discompose  the  gravity  of  his  muscles,  but  I  believe 
it  would  little  affect  the  tranquillity  of  his  conscience.  Ex- 
amine your  own  breast.  Sir  William,  and  you  will  discover 
that  reproaches  and  inquiries  have  no  power  to  afflict  either 
the  man  of  imblemished  integrity,  or  the  abandoned  profli- 
gate.    It  is  the  middle  compound  character  which  alone  is 

JDraper.  Tiio  concluding  paragnpli  bids  adieu  in  a  mitigated  tone,  but  still 
in  the  style  of  a  man  who  looked  down  from  an  infinite  distance  apon  his 
antagonist  prostrate  at  bis  feet,  and  aaeiimed  the  authority  of  a  conqueror,  in 
insulting  aft  once  the  couiage,  the  honour,  and  the  prudence,  of  him  whom 
be  had  brought  thus  low*.  It  must  be  owned  that,  as  Sir  William  Draper's 
open  interposition  in  the  controversy  with  Junius  waa  spontaneous,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  to  contend,  Junius  cannot 
be,  in  candour  blamed,  as  having  dealt  unfairly  by  him.  Yet  one  would 
rather  recommend  these  Jetters  to  Sir  William  Draper  as  a  model  of  contro- 
versial address,  of  argumentative  closeness,  of  skill  to  confound  the  under- 
standing by  harassing  the  passions,  than  as  examples  of  noble  liberality  and 
canc'our. — Ed. 

*  This  man,  being  committed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  con- 
tempt, Toluntarily  made  oath^  that  he  would  never  answer  interrogatories, 
unlriss-he  should  be  put  to  the  torture. — Jinnua. 

liingley  was  by  trade  a  printer,  and  in  the  character  here  referred  to,  a 
witness  for  the  crown  in  a  cause  between  government  and  Wilkes.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  for  what  purpose  this  man  was  subpoenaed  on  either  side,  for  his 
obstinacy  yrta  so  extreme,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  answer  the  inter- 
rogatories addressed  to  him  on  the  part  either  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant. 
It  was  on  this  account  he  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  where 
lie  continued  as-  refractory  as  in  the  Kingfs  Bench  Court :  he  was  at  length 
discharged,  on  the  motion  of  the  Attorney- General,  without  any  submission 
on  his  own  part,  from  the  mere  idea  that  he  had  suffered  severely  enough  for 
hia  contumacy. 


TO  SB  "VnXEUf  BBCIBB.  IftI 

yfAnerMet  tbe  flsan,  vh»,  witJioiit  firmness  enMgli  to  &y<Hd 
a  dSi^onmmble  actiDn,  has  feeing  enough  to  be  asltemed  ci  it. 

I  thank  joa  for  joor  hint  of  the  decalogue,  and  shall  take 
an  o|^ortiinity  of  applying  it  to  some  of  jonr  mo$$  virttMm 
Mends  in  heth  Houses  of  Parliament 

Yoa  seem  to  have  dropped  the  afiair  of  yomr  regiment;  so 
let  it  rest.  When  you  are  appointed  to  another,  I  dare  saj 
yoa  will  not  sell  it  either  £br  a  gross  som,  or  for  an  annuity 
upon  lives* 

I  am  truly  glad  (for  reaDy,  Sir  William,  I  am  not  your 
enemj,  nor  £d  1  begin  this  contest  with  yoii,ythat  you  have 
been  able  to  clear  yourself  of  a  crime,  though  at  the  expense 
of  the  highest  indiscretion.  Ton  bbj^  that  your  half-pay  was 
gfren  yoa  by  way  of  pension.  I  will  not  dwdl  upon  the 
Bingnlarity  of  uniting'  in  your  own  person  two  sorts  of  provi- 
sibn,  which  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  all  militaiy  and  parlia- 
mentary yiews,  are  inc<Mnpadble ;  but  I  call  upon  you  to  justify 
liurt  dedaraition  wherein  you  charge  your  soyereign  with 
baring  done  an  set  in  your  favour,  notoiieosly  against  law. 
The  natf-pay,  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  is  appropriated 
by  ParliameDt ;  and  if  it  be  given  to  persons  who,  like  you, 
are  legally  incapable  of  holding  it,  it  is  a  breach  of  law.  It 
would  have  been  more  decent  in  you  to  have  called  thi^  dis- 
honourable transaction  by  its  true  name — a  job  to  accommodate 
two  persons,  by  particular  interest  and  management  at  the 
Gastie.  What  sense  must  Government  have  had  of  your 
services,  when  the  rewards  they  have  given  you  are  only  a 
disgrace  to  you ! 

And  now,  Sir  William,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever.  Motives  very  different  from  any  ajf^rehension  of  your 
resentment,  make  it  impossible  you  should  ever  know  me. 
Tn  truth,  you  have  some  reason  to  hold  yourself  indebted  to 
me.  From  the  lessons  I  have  given  you,  you  may  collect  a 
profitable  instruction  for  your  foture  life.  They  will  either 
teach  you  so  to  regulate  your  conduct  as  to  be  able  to  set 
the  most  malicious  inquiries  at  defiance ;  or,  if  that  be  a  lost 
hope,  they  will  teach*  you  prudence  enough  not  to  attract  the 
public  attention  to  a  character  which  will  only  pass  without 
censure  when  it  passes  without  observation. 

JUNHJS. 

K  d 
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It  bas  been  nid,  and  I  belleye  truly,  that  it  was  lignified  to  Sir  William 
Draper,  as  the  request  of  Lord  Granby,  that  he  should  desist  from  writing  in 
his  Lordship's  defence.  Sir  William  Draper  certainly  drew  Junius  forward 
to  say  more  of  Lord  Granby's  character  than  he  originally  intended.  He  was 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  being  totally  silenced,  or  of  supporting  his 
first  letter.  Whether  Sir  William  had  a  right  to  reduce  him  to  this  dilemma, 
or  to  call  upon  him  for  his  name,  after  a  voluntary  attack  on  his  side,  are 
questions  submitted  to  the  candour  of  the  public.  The  death  of  Lord  Granby 
was  lamented  by  Junius.  He  undoubtedly  owed  some  compensations  to  the 
public,  and  seemed  determined  to  acquit  himself  of  them.  In  private  life, 
he  was  unquestionably  that  good  man  who,  for  the  interest  of  his  country, 
ought  to  have  been  a  great  one.  Bonum  virum  facU^  dtxeris; — moffnum 
lihenter,  I  speak  of  him  now  without  partiality; — I  never  spoke  of  him 
with  resentment.  His  mistakes  in  public  conduct  did  not  arise  either  from 
want  of  sentiment,  or  want  of  judgment,  but  in  general  from  the  difficulty  of 
saying  no  to  the  bad  people  who  surrounded  him. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  friends  of  Lord  Granby  should  remember,  that  he  him- 
self thought  proper  to  condemn,  retract,  and  disavow,  by  a  most  solemn  de- 
claration in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  very  system  of  political  conduct 
which  Junius  had  held  forth  to  the  disapprobation  of  the  public — Junius. 

The  politics  of  Sir  William  Draper  were  certainly  not  violent,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  private  friend  of  the  Marquis's  than  a  partisan  on 
either  side  of  the  question.  The  following  letter,  published  by  him  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  dispute  with  Junius,  is  highly 
creditable  to  his  liberality,  and  sufficiently  proves  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
of  Junius,  that  he  could  not  be,  at  least  upon  political  principles.  Sir  Wil- 
liam's enemy. 

TO  THE  PBINIXR. 

Sir,  Clifton,  Fimuxxy  6, 1769. 

If  the  voice  of  a  well-meaning  individual  could  be  heard  amidst  the  clamour, 
fury,  and  madness  of  the  times,  would  it  appear  too  rash  and  presumptuous 
to  propose  to  the  public,  that  an  act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  may  be  made 
for  all  past  transactions  and  offences,  as  well  with  respect  to  Mr.  Wilkes  as 
to  our  colonies  1  Such  Salutary  expedients  have  been  embraced  by  the  wisest 
of  nations ;  such  expedients  have  been  made  use  of  by  our  own,  when  the 

riblic  confusion  had  arrived  to  some  very  dangerous  and  alarming  crisis;  and 
believe  it  needs  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  some  such  crisis  is 
now  approaching.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  wise  and  praiseworthy  to  make 
such  an  act  immediately,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  (not  to  say  the 
probability)  of  an  insurrection  at  home  and  in  our  dependencies  abroad,  than 
It  will  be  to  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  one  after  the  mischief  has  been 
done,  and  the  kingdom  has  groaned  under  all  the  miseries  that  avarice,  am- 
bition, hypocrisy,  and  madness,  could  inflict  upon  it.  An  act  of  grace,  in- 
demnity, and  oblivion,  was  passed  at  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the 
Second ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  had  such  an  act  been  seasonably 
passed  in  the  reign  of  his  unhappy  &ther,  the  civil  war  had  been  prevented, 
:md  no  restoration  had  been  necessary.  Is  it  too  kite  to  recall  all  the  mes- 
sengers and  edicts  of  wrath  1  Cannot  the  money  that  is  now  wasted  in  end- 
less and  mutual  prosecutions,  and  in  stopping  the  mouth  of  one  person,  and 
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opening  that  of  anotho',  be  better  empbyedin  erecting  a  temple  to  C<»iooxd? 
Let  Mr.  Wilkei  lay  the  first  stone,  and  such  a  stone  as  I  hope  the  builders 
will  not  refiise.  Mar  this  parliament^  to  nse  Lord  Clarendon's  expression, 
be  caBed  '^The  healing  parliament  1 "  May  onr  Ibnl  wounds  be  cleansed 
and  then  closed  i  The  &iglish  have  been  as  fiunons  for  good-nature  as  for 
valour — let  it  be  not  said  that  snch  qnaliUes  are  degenerated  into  savage 
leFoci^.  If  any  of  my  friends  in  either  house  of  legislature  shall  condescend 
to  listen  to  and  improve  these  hints,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  not  liv«d 
in  vain. 

WILLIAM  DBAPEB. 

Sir  William,  in  return,  if  he  ever  had  any  personal  enmity  against  Junius, 
appears  to  have  relinquished  it  completely  a  short  time  after  the  contest,  if 
we  may  jndge  from  the  following  anecdote  given  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  his  Life 
ofHngbBoydfp.  185. 

''Some  months  after  the  Letters  of  Junius  were  published  collectively, 
Boyd  met  Sir  William  Draper  at  the  tennis  court,  where  their  acquaint- 
ance was  originally  formed  in  the  year  1769,  and  where  (being  both  great 
tennis  players)  they  used  often  to  meet ;  the  conversaticn  turning  upon 
Junius^  Sir  William  observed,  "  That  though  Junius  had  treated  hmn  with 
extreme  severity,  he  now  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  honest  fellow;  that  he 
freely  fori^ve  him  for  the  bitterness  of  his  censures,  and  that  there  was  no 
man  with  whom  be  would  more  gladly  drink  a  bottle  of  old  Burgundy." 

Sir  W.  Draper,  as  far  as  Lord  Granby  was  implicated,  dropped  the  sub- 
ject, Uiougb  he  subsequently  wrote  the  following  letter  in  defence  of  his  own 
cmdoct^  in  which  he  again  calls  upon  Jimius  to  avow  himself. 

TO  THE  PRINTEB  OF  THB  PUBLIC  ADVERTISXB. 

So,  Clifion,  AjprU  24,  1769. 

A  QEHTLKHAN  wbo  Signed  himself  An  Half-pay  Subaltem,  has  called  upon 
me  to  stand  forth  in  the  behalf  of  the  much  distressed  officers  now  upon 
half-pay.  He  was  pleased  to  say,  that  I  have  an  effectual  method  of  being 
really  serviceable  to  the  officers  of  my  reduced  regiment  I  should  have 
been  happy  in  receiving,  by  a  private  letter,  that  gentleman's  idea  of  relief 
for  them ;  could  have  wished  he  had  made  use  of  a  more  agreeable  mode  of 
application  than  a  public  newspaper,  as,  unluckily,  these  ill-seasoned  provo' 
caUves  are  more  apt  to  disgust  than  quicken  the  desire  of  doing  good,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  accompanied  by  invidious  reflections,  both  rash  and  ill- 
founded  ;  at  present  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  out  by  what  means  a  person 
out  of  parliament,  who  has  long  retired  from  the  great  world,  and  who,  of 
eonrse,  has  but  very  little  influence  or  interest,  can  be  of  much  use  to  those 
gallant  and  distressed  gentlemen,  to  many  of  whom  I  have  the  greatest  obli- 
gations, of  which  I  have,  upon  all  occasions,  made  the  most  public  and  grate* 
ful  acknowledgments ;  nor  was  there  the  smallest  necessity  to  tcake  me  in 
this  loud  manner  to  a  Temembrance  of  their  important  services,  although 
the  writer  has  been  pleased  to  charge  me  with  forgetftUness — a  inost  Iieavy 
imputation,  as  it  implies  ingratitude  towards  those  by  whom  I  have  been  so 
essentially  assisted,  and  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  my  good  for* 
tune,  which,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  the  gentleman  imagines  :  he  himself 
forgets  that  the  Spankyrds  have  also  forgot  to  pay  the  ransom.     If  he  could 
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^wkon  tiMir  memorjr,  iattead  of  mine,  the  officers  would  be  more  obliged 
tohkn. 

Their  brareiy  hae  given  me  a  competency,  a  golden  medioaityf  but  not 
much  alfflaenoe  or  Inxuiy,  w4iich  it  a  stranger  to  my  honse  as  well  as  to  my 
thoughts;  aad  I  bece  most  solemnly  declare  (notwithstanding  the/a2s0;a«Mr- 
U&fM  «f  a  Jonios,  who  bas  told  the  world  that  I  had  told  the  partners  of  my 
victory,  and  then  gravely  asked  me  if  I  were  not  guil^  of  perjury)  that  my 
ineome  is  now  less  than  when  I  first  went  to  ManilU.  It  is  true  that  its 
being  so  is  by  my  own  choice :  I  am  voluntarily  upon  an  equivalent  for  ha!i^ 
{Ay;  and  althongb  I  woold  most  willingly  stand  forth  in  the  service  of  my 
kipg  and  country,  should  the  necessity  of  the  times  demand  my  poor  assist- 
ance, yet  I  vonld  not  again  accept  of  any  regiment  whatsoever,  or  interfere 
with  the  pretennons  of  those  officers  whose  good  fortune  has  been  less  than 
their  merits ;  and  I  here  most  solemnly  declare,  that  I  never  received  either 
Cram  the  East  India  Company,  or  from  the  Spaniards,  directly  or  indiMctly, 
aiiy  jmteiU  or  gratification  or  any  circumstance  of  emolument  whatsoever,  to 
the  amount  of  five  shillings,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  expedition,  or 
afterwards,  my  legal  prize-money  excepted.  The  Spaniards  know  that  I  re« 
fiised  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  offered  me  by  the  Archbishop,  to  miti- 
gate the  terms  of  the  ransom,  and  to  reduce  it  to  half  a  million,  instead  of  a 
iphole  one,  so  that  had  I  been  disposed  to  have  basely  sold  the  partners  of  my 
victory,  avarice  herself  could  not  have  -wished  for  a  richer  opportunity. 

The  many  base  insinuations  that  have  been  of  Ute  thrown  out  to  my  cBa- 
advantage  in  the  public  papers,  oblige  me  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  chan- 
nel for  my  vindication,  and  flatter  myself  that  the  public  will  be  candid 
enough  not  to  impute  it  to  arrogance,  vanity,  or  the  impertinence  of  egotism; 
.and  hope  that  as  much  credit  will  be  given  to  the  assertions  of  a  man  who  is 
ready  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  as  to  a  writer,  who,  when  re- 
peatedly called  upon  to  avow  himself,  and  personally  maintain  his  accusation^ 
atiU  skslks  in  -the  dark,  or  ia  the  mean  subterfuge  of  a  mask. 

W.  D. 


LETTER  VIII. 

TO  HIS  GRACE   THE   DUKE   OF   GRAFTON. 

Wbbk  Juiiiua  closed  his  correspondence  with  Sir  William  Draper,  he  waa 
impatient  to  aim  at  a  nobler  quarry.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  now  princi- 
pal mmister,  or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  thoae 
wiiom  this  writer  wished  to  frighten  from  the  helm  of  afi^rs.  But  for  the 
interposition  of  Sk  William  Draper,  and  the  discussion  of  the  character  of 
Lord  Granby,  the  duke  would  probably  have  been  singled  out  the  first  for 
a  particular  attadc.  Although  writing  these  letters,  evidently,  upon  a  pro- 
conceived  and  regular  plan,  yet  Junius  had  so  settled  this  plan  with  himself 
that  he  could  seize,  towards  its  accomplishment  in  any  part,  whatever  new 
events  should  rise  upon  the  public  notice  while  he  was  proceeding  in  the 
series  of  his  epistxdary  invectives.  He,  in  this  letter,  took  occasion  to  opea 
his  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  by  joining  in  the  outcry  of  popular  re- 
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ffBtoMS^  on  BcecHDit  of  a  paxdon  grunted  to  a  duunsan  who  had  been  con- 
demned ioK  murder,  and  whom  the  popnlace  of  London  wiahed  rather  to  haft* 
seen  hanged.  The  drcumitanoes  of  the  cafe  are  worthy  of  being  here  meii- 
tioaed  fiomewhat  in  detail 

The  resignation  ef  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  npon  ihe  rejection  of  thft 
ioniier'f  advice  to  dedare  war  againat  Spain,  was,  perhaps*  fnUy  justified  by 
the  information  and  the  views  on  which  that  advice  was  founded.  But  the 
Rsignation  of  those  ministen  was  made  the  signal  for  raitinff  the  ontrageona 
damoor  of  unpepnUixity  agunst  the  government  of  the  sovereign,  whose  coon- 
ciU  they  had  foxiaken.  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  dependants^ 
at  length  relnctantly  followed  their  example,  a  new  agency  was  added  to  in* 
CBcaae  the  bloater  c^  the  stonn.  The  populace  of  London  and  Westminster 
wodd  not»  of  themselves,  have  easily  become  prompt  to  seditious  tumnltiy 
sgaiDst  the  sway  of  a  young  monarch  of  an  interesting  person,  and  the  fairest 
pnvate  character.  But  the  discontented  great  openly  encouraged,  to  a  certain 
length,  the  mnmnrs  and  tumults  of  the  people ;  and  what  they  themselves  weald 
sot  openly  do  to  provoke  those  tumults  and  murmurs,  that  they  contrived  ta 
have  done  more  secretly  by  busy  agitators,  and  anonymous  writings.  The 
North  £ni<m,  the  work  of  John  Wilkes,  assisted  by  Charles  Churchill  and  Lord 
Tomple,  was  admirably  addressed  to  every  popular  prejudice  and  passion, 
and  contibuted,  therefore,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  inflame  both  high 
and  low,  especially  about  the  metropolis,  with  mingled  rage  and  contempt 
against  the  government.  When  the  famous  Forty-fifth  number  of  that  paper 
t^psared,  the,  ministry  thought  they  saw  the  occasion  which  they  desired  to 
have  arrived.  They  began  their  proceedings  against  its  author  by  a  measure 
which,  though  its  use  had  been  exemplified  by  the  Whigs  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  was  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  ci  the  constitutaoa. 
This  measure  was  the  issuing  of  a  general  warrant,  in  the  trial  of  the 
validity  of  which  the  courts  of  law  gave  the  triumph  to  Wilkes.  Nothing 
uumates  vulgar  ferocity  and  turbulence  more  than  success.  The  govMrnment 
beosme^  therefore,  doubly  unpopular,  after  the  courts  of  law  had,  in  one  in- 
stance, declared  against  it.  The  Whigs  in  opposition  saw  with  joy  the  un- 
pop|Qlarity  of  the  ministry,  for  they  natorally  believed  that  a  young  king, 
desirous  of  the  love  of  his  people,  and  personally  deserving  it,  would  not 
&il  to  dismiss  his  present  nriaisters  and  favoorites,  if  he  should  be  once  con- 
yinoed  that  they,  and  they  alone,  made  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  Wilkes's 
imprudence  soon  reversed  his  trinmph.  He  was  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
Bums,  and  prosecuted  to  outlawry  before  a  court  of  justice.  Tet  the  popular 
fennent  ^  not  sufaaide^  .nor  could  the  tumultuous  spirit  of  the  people  be 
Mfily  reduced  under  the  proper  restraints.  There  had  been  irregularities  in 
the  renewed  proceedings  against  the  author  of  the  North  Britoiif  which, 
^siag  from  nothing  Imt  imprudence  and  want  of  address  in  the  ministers, 
weie  by  the  act  of  opposition  represented  to  the  people  as  indications  of  a 
Battled  des^  to  overthrow  the  national  liberties.  By  various  acts,  almost 
^  the  Whigs  in  the  opposition,  directly  or  indirectly,  engaged  never  to  take 
Apart  in  the  administration,  without  procurmg  a  reversal  of  what  had  been 
done  against  Wilkea,  and  without  compensating  him  for  his  sufferings  in 
what  was  esteoned  to  be  a  public  cause.  On  the  other  band,  for  a  while, 
>M)  party  wonid  be  admitted  into  administration,  wi^out  embracing  the  prin- 
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ciples  and  the  eontequenees  of  tlie  prosecntion  of  Wilkes.  The  Haiqnit 
of  Bo€kingham*8  administration  of  1765  were  reduced  to  the  humiliation  of 
pensioning  Wilkes  abroad^  that  they  might  not  lose,  hy  his  return  upon  them, 
either  the  king  or  people.  When  the  Buke  of  Grafton  rose  into  greater  au- 
thority, under  the  ministry  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  taught  his  friend  Wilkes  to 
expect,  from  his  good  offices,  all  that  either  Wilkes  himself  or  the  public 
could  demand  in  his  fiiYour.  Wilkes  returned,  submitted  himself  to  the  lawi 
of  his  country,  had  his  outlawry  annulled,  and  was  condemned  to  suffer 
punishment  under  the  effect  of  his  former  prosecution.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
could  not  fulfil  what  he  had  promised,  yet  the  vigilance  and  the  energies  of 
government  were  somehow  unaccountably  relaxed  in  &Tour  of  the  daring 
agitator.  The  people  were  glad  to  see  him  brave  the  government  and  the 
parliament  to  the  teeth.  They  espoused  his  cause  with  eagerness  infinitely 
greater  than  they  had  before  discovered  towards  hinu  It  seemed  as  if  the 
populace  of  London  and  Middlesex  were  the  plebs  of  ancient  Borne,  and 
Wilkes  a  tribune.  Even  while  he  was  an  outlaw  they  would  choose  him  at 
the  general  election,  to  represent  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  parliament. 
The  rival  candidates,  whom  government  fiivoured,  had  a  hired  mob  to  con- 
tend with  the  mob  of  Wilkes's  partisans.  In  a  fray  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Clarke  was  killed  by  persons  belonging  to  that  which  was  called  the  kired 
mob  of  ike  court  Those  persons  were  brought  to  trial.  In  the  exaspera- 
tion  of  the  people  against  the  court,  M'Quirk  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury. 
The  crown  might  have  freely  pardoned  him,  without  publicly  assigning  any 
reip)n  for  this  act  of  mercy.  J3ut  administration  was,  at  this  time,  so  timid 
and  feeble,  in  consequence  of  its  former  irregularities  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
that  even  pardon  to  a  condemned  criming  might  not  be  granted  without 
rendering  an  account  to  the  people.  By  the  advice  of  Lord  Camden,  at  that 
time  Lord  Chancellor,  witnesses  were  again  examined  concerning  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Clarke's  death.  It  was  rendered  probable  that  the  jury  who 
found  M'Quirk  guilty  might  have  been  hastily  mistaken.  M'Qtiirk  was  par- 
doned. The  reasons  for  the  pardon  were  made  public,  perhaps  not  more  to 
justify  the  sovereign,  than  to  throw  out  an  insinuation  of  partiality  in  the  jury. 
The  clamour  of  the  public  was  raised  high  against  this  act  of  mercy.  Junius 
marked  their  humour,  and  would  not  miss  so  fair  an  occasion  of  becoming 
the  apologist  of  their  prejudices,  and  of  inflaming  their  passions,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  promote  his  own  primary  views.  The  contest  between 
the  ministry  and  the  people  of  the  metropolis  was  on  this  occasion  the  fiercer, 
because  while  the  people  complained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  government 
was  disposed  to  support  and  strengthen  itself  by  infractions  of  the  law,  and 
an  irregular  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  the  friends  of  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  alleged  that  juries  were  eager  to  acquit  every  person  tried  before 
them,  however  strong  the  evidence  against  him,  if  it  were  a  public  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused,  and  that  crime  some  attempt  to  thwart  and  embarrass 
the  executive  power. 

In  this  letter  Junius  introduces  his  animadversions  on  the  pardon  to 
M'Quirk,  with  accusing  the  Duke  of  Grafton  of  making  his  sovereign  odious 
to  the  English  nation,  by  exhibiting  him,  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  Eng* 
lish  constitution,  as  the  author  rather  of  acts  of  unpopular  severity  than  of 
such  as  could  be  alone  adopted  to  conciliate  the  fiivour  of  the  people,  and  by 
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maldng  the  exeidie  eren  of  tbe  royal  prerogatiTe  of  mmj  to  IndiTidnalf, 
sppeax  to  be  rallen  crnelty  to  die  public  at  lai^ge.  Those  iniiniiatioiu  were 
intended  both  to  reach  the  aovereign  himaelf,  in  the  eatimation  of  the  public, 
and  to  excite,  if  the  letter  should  fiJl  into  their  hands,  mutual  suspicions  in 
the  minds  of  the  king  and  of  his  minister. 

JnniuB  next  enters  directly  npoo  the  subject  whidi  his  letter  was  meant 
to  discuss.  He  suggest*  that  government  had  employed  erery  possible  ez* 
ertion  of  undue  influence  to  save  M'Quirk  at  his  tnaL  He  affinns  that, 
vhen  his  guilt  had  appeared  too  flagrant  and  too  notorious  to  be  by  any  arts 
sayed  from  the  justice  of  an  English  Jury,  then,  with  singular  wickedness 
and  folly,  had  the  minister  advised  his  sovereign  to  insult  that  jury,  and  en* 
eonrage  seditious  riots>  by  pardoning,  upon  frivolous  pretexts,  a  criminal 
whose  profligacy  mercy  could  not  be  expected  to  reclaim,  and  whose  punish- 
ment would  have  been  a  highly  salutary  example,  to  command  due  respect 
fi>r  the  king^s  peace,  and  due  reverence  for  the  laws. 

He  insinuates,  as  was  then  rery  industriously  alleged  by  the  demagogues 
and  agitators  of  the  opposition,  tluit  the  ministers  were  not  unwilling  to  en- 
courage riots,  and  every  species  of  tumultuous  licence,  in  order  to  procure  a 
pretence  for  superseding  the  legal  functions  of  the  dvil  magistracy,  by  the 
ordinary  employment  of  a  military  force  to  keep  the  peace.  He  next  ex- 
amines the  reasons  alleged  for  the  pardon  of  M'Quirk,  and  pronounces  them 
absurdly  frivolous.  In  the  close  of  his  letter  he  makes  an  eloquent  transition  ^^ 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  by  which  the  minds  of  the  public  had  been 
deeply  interested,  and  violently  agitated.  He  strives  to  make  the  unpopuliA 
pardon  to  M 'Quirk  still  more  odious,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  obstinacy 
with  which  Government  denied  the  only  pardon  which  the  people  were 
greatly  solicitous  to  obtain,  and  concludes  with  a  fierce  accusation  of  the 
Duke's  private  morals  and  public  conduct — Ed. 

My  Lord,  March  18, 1769. 

Befobb  you  were  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  had  been  a 
nuudm  of  the  English  Government,  not  unwillingly  admitted 
by  the  people,  that  every  ungracious  or  severe  exertion  of  .the 
prerogative  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  minister; 
but  that  whenever  an  act  of  grace  or  benevolence  was  to  be 
performed,  the  whole  merit  of  it  should  be  attributed  to  the 
Sovereign  himself*.  It  was  a  wise  doctrine,  my  lord,  and 
equally  advantageous  to  the  king  and  to  his  subjects;  for  while 
it  preserved  that  suspicious  attention  with  which  the  people 
ought  always  to  examine  the  conduct  of  ministers,  it  tended 
at  the  same  time  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  their 
attachment  to  the  person  of  their  Sovereign.  If  there  be  not 
a  fatality  attending  every  measure  you  are  concerned  in,  by 
what  treachery  or  by  what  excess  of  folly  has  it  happened, 

*  Les  rois  ne  se  sont  reserve  que  les  graces.  lis  renvoient  les  condamna- 
ttoDs  vers  leur  officiers.    Montesquieu,'^ wxtus. 
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•thBt  iboee  «ifraei0«8  «cte  wfaidd  h«¥6  distangnisbed  your 
ttdisiiiistnition,  and  iivliich  I  doubt  not'v^re  entirely  your  own, 
should  carry  witb  them  a  strong  appearance  of  personal 
interest,  and  even  of  personal  enmi^,  in  a.  quarter  where  joa 
auch  iatereat  or  oomity  can  be  supposed  to  exist  without  the 
kighest  injustice  aad  ibe  highest  dishonour?  On  the  other 
hand,  by  what  judicious  management  have  you  contrived  it 
that  the  only  act  of  mercy  to  which  you  ever  advised  your 
Sovereign,  far  ivea.  addii^g  to  the  lustre  of  a  character  truly 
gracious  and  beoevoleBt,  should  be  received  with  universal 
disapprobation  and  disgust?  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  minis- 
terial measure,  because  it  is  an  odious' one,  and  as  your  mea- 
sure, my  Lord  Duke,  because  you  are  the  minister. 

As  long  as  the  trial  of  this  chairman  was  depending,  it  wafi 
nattcral  enough  that  Government  should  give  him  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  and  support.  The  honourable  service  for 
which  he  was  hired,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  performed  it, 
made  common  cause  between  your  Graceand  him.  The  minister 
who  by  secret  oorruptioD  invades  the  freedom  of  elections,  and 
the  ruffian  who  by  open  violence  destrt^s  that  freedom,  are 
embarked  in  the  same  bottom.  They  have  the  same  interests, 
and  mutually  feel  for  each  other.  To  do  justice  to  your 
Grace's  humanity,  you  felt  for  M'Quirk  as  you  ought  to  do, 
and  if  you  had  been  contented  to  assist  him  indirectly,  with- 
out a  notorious  denial  of  justice,  or  openly  insulting  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  you  might  have  satisfied  every  duty  of  politicai 
Mendship,  without  committing  the  honour  of  your  Sovereign,  • 
or  hazarding  the  reputation  oi  his  government.  But  when 
this  unhappy  man  had  been  solemmy  tried^  convicted  aoyd 
condemned ; — ^when  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  frequently 
employed  in  the  same  services,  and  that  no  excuse  for  him 
oould  be  drawn  ^ther  from  the  innocence  of  his  former  life, 
or  the  ffiimplicily  of  his  character,  was  it  not  hazarding  too 
much  to  interpose  the  sftrength  of  the  prerogative  between 
this  felon  and  the  justice  of  his  country*?    You  ought  to 

*  WhUdiaU,  Mkreh  11, 1769.  Hia  Mi^s^  faas  be^  graciously  pleased 
to  extend  his  lofal  mttcj  to  Bdward  M'Quirk,  £>und  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  Geoi^  Clarke,  as  appears  by  his  royal  warrant,  to  the  tenor  following  :-«- 

GEORGE  B. 
Whebkas  a  doubt  had  ansen  in  Our  Eoyal  bmast  concerning  the  evidence 
of  the  Death  of  George  Clarka,  from  the  cef  reseatations  of  WillMm  Bromfield, 
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kare  kxH)im  tint  an  example  of  tfak  sort  was  never  so  neees- 
sary  as  at  present;  and  certainly  70a  must  kave  known  that 
^bB  lot  conld  not  have  Men  upon  «  mere  guilty  objeot 
Yfhat  system  of  gorermment  is  diis?  You  are  perpetually 
comphdning  of  the  xiotoas  disposition  of  the  lower  class  of 
people,  yet,  when  the  laws  have  given  you  the  means  of  miJdng 
an  example,  in  erery  sense  unexeeptioaable,  and  by  far  the 
most  likely  to  awe  the  multitude,  you  panion  the  offenee,  and 
tfe  not  ashamed  to  give  the  sanction  of  Government  to  the 
riots  you  eomplain  of,  and  even  to  fstore  SMurders.    You  are 

Baft,  sui^eQa,  and  Solomon  Starling,  apothecary ;  botli  of  wbom^  as  haa  been 
represented  to  Us^  attended  the  deceased  before  bis  death,  and  expressed 
thdr  opiniona  that  he  did  not  die  of  the  blow  be  received  at  BrentHord : 
And  wheceas  it  appears  to  Us,  that  neither  of  the  said  penons  were  produced 
as  witnesses  apon  the  triai,  though  the  said  Solomon  Starling  had  been  ex: 
amined  before  the  oorcmer^and  the  only  person  called  to  prove  that  the  death 
of  the  said  Gkorge  darke  was  occasioned  by  the  said  blow  was  John  Foot, 
smgeon^  who  never  saw  the  deceased  till  after  his  death :  We  thought  fit, 
therenpon,  to  refer  the  said  representationa,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
Seoorder  cf  Onr  City  of  Lndon,  of  the  evidence  given  by  Bichwd  and 
WflUam  Beak,  and  the  said  John  Foot*  on  the  trial  of  Edward  Quirk,  othe^ 
wise  called  Edward  Xirk,  -otherwise  called  Edward  H'Quhrk,  for  the  murder 
of  the  said  Clarke,  to  the  masters,  wardens,  and  the  rest  of  the  court  of  ex- 
aminers of  the  Surgeons'  Company,  commanding  them  likewise  to  take  such 
further  examination  of  the  said  persons  so  representing^  aoid  of  the  said  John 
Foot,  as  they  sn%ht  thkk  neeessary,  togethar  with  the  premiBes  aboye* 
mentionfldf  to  form  and  wport  to  Us  their  opinion,  **  Whether  it  did  or 
did  fiot  appear  to  them  that  the  said  George  Clarke  died  in  consequence  of 
the  blow  he  received  in  the  riot  at  Brentford  on  the  8th  of  December  last.^ 
And  the  said  court  of  examiners  of  the  Surgeons*  Company  having  thereupon 
r^orted  to  «  their  ^fniion,  ^That  it  did  not  appear  to  them  tluit  he  did;" 
W«  faa?ae  liKiasht  proper  to  eaEtead  Onr  xoyal  aaroy  to  him  the  said  Edward 
QniriEy  4)therwiBe  JSdward  Kirk,  otherwise  caUed  Edwafd  M'Quirk,  and  to 
gzKBt  ium  Our  free  paxdoai  £ar  the  murder  of  the  said  Geoi|[e  Clarke,  of  which 
he  has  been  found  guilty :  Our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  is,  That  he,  the 
said  Edward  Quirk,  «tberwitt  called  Edvrard  Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward 
U'Quirk,  be  inserted,  for  the  said  murder,  in  our  first  and  next  geneial 
pasdea  Uiat  shall  mme  out  &r  the  poor  ocmvieta  of  Jlewgete,  without  any 
eenditiooi  whatsoever;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  you  take  bail  for  hif 
appeonmce  in  order  to  plead  Our  said  pardon.  And.  for  so  doing  this  shall 
be  your  warrant 
Given  at  Onr  cowt  of  St.  Jones's,  4he  10th  day  <tf  Hard,  1769,  in  iha 
ninth  year  of  trar  ttaga. — By  i^s  Majesty^a  eammandy 

£OOHFOBI)» 
9o  Our  trusty  and  wdll-bdoved  James  Eyie,  Esq.,  Becordev 
of  Oar  dty  of  London,  tiie  Shen&  of  Oar  si&d  city  and 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  aU  others  whom  it  may  eonoem. 
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partial,  perhaps,  to  the  militarj  mode  of  execution,  and  had 
rather  see  a  score  of  these  wretches  butchered  by  the  guards, 
than  one  of  them  suffer  death  by  regular  course  of  law  *.  How 
does  it  happen,  my  Lord,  that,  in  your  hands,  even  the  mercy 
of  the  prerogative  is  cruelty  and  oppression  to  the  subject? 

The  measure,  it  seems,  was  so  extraordinary  that  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  some  reasons  for  it  to  the  public.  Let 
them  be  fairly  examined. 

1.  You  say  that  Messrs,  Bromfield  and  Starling  were  not 
examined  at  M*Quirk's  trial.  I  will  tell  your  Grace  why  they 
were  not.  They  must  have  been  examined  upon  oath ;  and  it 
was  foreseen,  that  their  evidence  would  either  not  benefit, 
or  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  prisoner.  Otherwise,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  his  counsel  should  neglect  to  call  in  such  material 
evidence? 

2.  You  say  that  Mr.  Foot  did  not  see  the  deceased  until  after 
his  death.  A  surgeon,  my  Lord,  must  know  very  little  of  his 
profession,  if,  upon  examining  a  wound  or  a  contusion,  he 
cannot  determine  whether  it  was  mortal  or  not.  While  the 
party  is  alive,  a  surgeon  will  be  cautious  of  pronouncing; 
whereas,  by  the  death  of  the  patient,  he  is  enabled  to  consider 
both  cause  and  effect  in  one  view,  and  to  speak  with  a  certainty 
confirmed  by  experience. 

Yet  we  are  to  thank  your  Grace  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  tribunal.  Your  inquisitio  post  moi'tem  is  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  England,  and  does  honour  to  your  invention f.     The 

*  This  subject  is  Luther  touched  upon  in  Miscellaneous  Letters,  No.  24. 

+  This  sentence,  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  editions  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  is 
said  to  haye  no  correct  meaning.  "Junius,"  says  the  commentator, "  thought 
that  he  had  hit  upon  a  forcible  and  quaintly  allusive  expression,  hastily  used 
it,  and  bltlndered  into  nonsense  in  the  use."  The  reader,  however,  shall  now 
determine  whether  it  is  the  author  or  the  commentator  who  has  blundered 
iiUo  nonsense. 

The  expression  is,  in  fact,  perfectly  correct,  though  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood without  some  attention.  Every  coroner^s  inquest,  indeed,  except  in 
the  cases  of  shipwreck  and  treasure-trove,  is,  when  exercised  judicially,  aa 
inquisitio  post  mortem;  but  it  can  only  legally  take  place,  super  msum 
torporis,  "on  the  sight  of  the  corpse  or  dead  body,"  on  the  spot  where  the 
death  was  produced,  and  by  a  jury  summoned  from  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  instance  before  us  none  of  these  constitutional  requisites  were  attended 
to ;  and  Junius  mi^ht  hence  remark,  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  a6  well  al 
with  the  keenest  irony,  "  Yowr  inquisitio  post  mortem  is  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  England." 
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only  material  objection  to  it  is,  that  if  Mr.  Foot*s  evidence 
was  insufficient  because  l^e  did  not  examine  the  wound  till 
after  the  death  of  the  party,  much  less  can  a  negative  opinion, 
given  by  gentlemen  who  never  saw  the  body  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
either  before  or  after  his  decease,  authorize  you  to  supersede 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  me  ask  you,  has  it  never  occurred  to 
your  Grace,  while  you  were  withdrawing  this  desperate  wretch 
from  that  justice  which  the  laws  had  awarded,  and  which  the 
whole  people  of  England  demanded,  against  him,  that  there  is 
another  man,  who  is  the  favourite  of  his  country,  whose  peirdon 
would  have  been  accepted  with  gratitude,  whose  pardon  would 
have  healed  all  our  divisions?  Have  you  quite  forgotten 
that  this  man  was  once  your  Grace's  mend?  Or  is  it  to 
murderers  only  that  you  wfll  extend  the  mercy  of  the  crown? 

These  are  questions  you  will  not  answer.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. The  character  of  your  private  life,  and  the  uniform 
tenor  of  your  public  conduct,  is  an  answer  to  them  all. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  IX. 

TO  HIS  OBACE  THE   DUKE  OF  GBAFTON. 

It  ii  easy  to  see  that  this  letter,  like  tbe  former,  was  written  chiefly  on 
account  of  Wilkes.  The  Bnke  of  Qrafton  had  even  lately  invited  Mr.  Wilkes 
from  France,  and  encouraged  him  with  the  hopes  of  pardon,  preferment,  and 
emolument.  But  Wilkes's  demands  were  so  high,  and  so  fixed  was  still  the 
resentment  of  the  court  against  him,  that  the  Duke  could  not  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise, nor  gratify  his  own  wishes.  Wilkes  believed  that  he  had  the  public 
on  hia  side,  and  would  not  be  made  a  dupe.  He  chose  rather  to  encounter 
the  Duke's  resentment^  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  public  favour.  That 
&vour  made  him  representative  in  parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
The  Ministry  procui«d  him  to  be  again  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
Again  and  again  he  was  re-elected.  Government  had  not,  when  this  letter 
was  written,  taken  the  last  steps  against  Wilkes  in  regard  to  the  Middlesex 
election.  Junius  might  perhaps  hope  that  his  threats  and  invectives  would 
deter  the  Duke  of  Qmfton  from  the  contest^and  gi?e  the  victory  to  "the  minion 
of  the  multitude."— Ep. 

Mt  Lobd,  April  10, 1769. 

I  HATE  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  Grace*s  discernment,  that 
when  the  author  of  the  vindication  of  your  conduct  assures  us 
that  he  writes  from  his  own  mere  motion,  without  the  least 
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aatiiority  from  your  Grace  *»  I  skould  be  na^  enon^  to 
beliere  him,  but  for  one  fatal  mark,  yfhack  seems  to  be  fixed 
upon  every  menaure,  in  which  either  year  perseaal  or  your 
political  character  is  concerned.  Yonr  first  attempt  to  suppost 
Sir  William  Proctor  ended  in  the  election  of  Mr;  Wilkes ;  the 
second  ensured  success  to  Mr.  Glynn.  The  extraordinaxy 
step  you  took  to  make  Sir  James  Lowdier  lord  paramount  of 
Cumberland  has  ruined  his  interest  in  that  connty  for  evecf. 
The  House  List  of  Diiectors  was  cuzsed  with  the  concurrence 
of  government  | ;  and  even  the  misemble  Dingley  eould  not 
escape  the  misfortune  of  your  Grace's  protection  §.  With 
this  uniform  experience  before  us,  we  are  authorized  to  sus- 
pect that  when  a  pretended  vindication  of  your  principles  and 
conduct  in  reality  contains  the  bitterest  reflections  upon  both, 
it  could  not  have  been  written  without  your  immediate  direc- 
tion and  assistance.  The  author,  indeed,  calls  God  to  witness 
for  him,  with  all  the  sincerity,  and  in  the  very  terms  ef  an 
Irish  evidence,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  h^ief.  My 
Lord,  you  should  not  encourage  these  appeals  to  heaven. 
The  pious  prince,  from  whom  you  are  supposed  to  descend^ 
made  such  frequent  use  of  them  in  his  public  declarations,  that 
at  last  the  people  also  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  heaven 
in  their  turn.  Your  administxation  has  driven  us  into  cir- 
cumstances of  equal  distress ; beware  at  least  how  ypu 

remind  us  of  the  remedy. 

You  have  already  much  to  answer  for.  You  have  provoked 
this  unhappy  gentleman  to  play  the  fool  once  more  in  public 
life,  in  spite  of  his  years  and  infirmities,  and  to  show  us  that, 

*  He  alludes  to  a  pamphlet  containing  a  long  and  laboured  vindication  of 
the  Duke  of  Qrafton,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Weston,  writer  of 
the  Gazette. 

f  See  note  npon  the  NtiUum  Temput  bill,  Juniui,  No.  5,.  in-  which  the 
contest  between  Sir  James  LowUier  and  the  Doke  of  Portland  i&  detailed  at 
large. 

Z  At  this  period  the  whole  four  and  twenty  directors  were  annually 
chosen,  and  ten  gentlemen,  whose  names  were  not  inserted  m  the  house  list, 
were  elected,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  goyemment  was  exerted  in  its 
support. 

§  This  unfortunate  person  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Ihike  of  Grafton  to 
set  up  for  Middlesex,  his  Grace  being  determined  to  seat  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons  if  he  had  but  a  singte  vote.  It  happened  unluckily  that  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  any  one  fireeholder  to  put  him  in  nomination,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  populace. — JvmnB, 
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8s  yea  jefonelf  am  a  mgiahr  mstsne^  of  yontk  withoat  spinl, 
tiie  man  w^  defends  70a  is  a  no  less  remarkabU  example  of 
age  without  the  henefit  of  experienee.  To  follow  each  a 
writer  mintite!;  would,  like  his  own  periods,  be  a  labour  with- 
out end.  The  eabject  too  has  been  afaready  discvssed,  and  is 
8«Aeientljr  understood.  I  cannot  help  obsennng,  however, 
tliat,  when  the  pardon  of  Mae  Quirk  was  the  principal  charge 
against  you,  it  would  have  been  but  a  deeent  compliment  to 
^ur  Grace's  understanding  to  hare  defended  joa  upon  your 
own  pdneiples.  What  credit  does  a  raKn-  dessrre,  who  tells 
us  plainly  that  the  Ikcts  set  forth  in  the  king  s  proclamation 
were  not  the  true  motives  on  which  the  parcbn  was  granted, 
and  that  he  wishes  that  those  chinogioal  reports,  which  fimt 
gave  occasion  to  certain  doubts  in  the  royal  breast,  had  not 
been  laid  before  his  majesty?  You  see,  my  Lord,  that  even 
your  friends  cannot  defend  your  actions  without  changing 
your  principles,  nor  justify  a  deliberate  measure  of  govern- 
ment without  contradicting  the  main  assertion  on  which  it 
Wfts-  founded. 

The  ccmviction  of  Mac  Quirk  had  reduced  you  to  a  dilemma 
in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  you  to  reconcile  your 
political  interest  with  your  duty.  You  were  obliged  either  to 
abandon  an  active  useful  partisan,  or  to  protect  a  felon  from 
public  justice.  With  your  usual  spirit,  you  preferred  your 
interest  to  every  other  consideration;  and,  with  your  usual 
judgment,  you  founded  your  determination  upon  the  only  mo- 
tives which  should  not  have  been  given  to  the  public. 

I  have  frequently  censured  Mr.  Wilkes's  conduct,  yet  your 
advocate  reproaches  me  with  having  devoted  myself  to  the 
service  of  sedition.  Your  Grace  can  best  inform  us  for  which 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  s  good  qualities  you  first  honoured  him  with 
your  friendship,  or  how  long  it  was  before  you  discovered 
those  bad  ones  in  him  at  which,  it  seems,  your  delicacy  was 
offended.  Kemember,  my  Lord,  that  you  continued  your 
connection  with  Mr.  Wilkes  long  after  he  had  been  convicted 
of  those  crimes  which  you  have  since  taken  pains  to  represent 
in  the  blackest  colours  of  blasphemy  and  treason.  Row  un- 
lucky is  it  that  the  first  instance  you  have  given  us  of  a 
Bcrupulous  regard  to  decorum  is  united  with  the  breach  of  a 
moral  obligation !  For  my  own  part,  my  Lord,  I  am  proud  to 
affirm  that,  if  I  had  been  weak  enough  to  form  such  a  friend- 
ship, I  would  never  have  been  base  enough  to  betray  it.   But, 
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let  Mr.  Wilkes's  {diameter  be  what  it  may,  tliis  at  least  is 
certain*  that,  ciroamstanced  as  he  is  with  regard  to  the  pubHo, 
even  his  Yices^lead  for  him.  The  people  of  England  have 
too  much  discernment  to  Bu£fer  your  Grace  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fSailings  of  a  private  character,  to  establish  a  precedent 
hj  which  the  public  liberty  is  affected,  and  which  you  may 
hereafter,  with  equal  ease  and  satisfiaction,  employ  to  the 
ruin  of  the  best  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  Content  yourself, 
my  Lord,  with  the  many  advantages  which  the  unsullied  purity 
of  your  own  chavaoter  has  given  you  over  your  tmhappy,  de- 
serted friend.  Avail  yourself  of  all  the  unforgiving  piety  of 
the  court  you  live  in,  and  bless  God  that  "you  are  not  as 
other  men  are;  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as 
this  publican."  *  In  a  heart  void  of  feeling,  the  laws  of  honour 
and  good  faith  may  be  violated  with  impunity,  and  there  you 
may  safely  indulge  your  genius.  But  the  lawa  of  England 
shall  not  be  violated^  even  by  your  holy  zeal  to  afipress  a  dn^ 
ner,  and  though  you  have  succeeded  in  making  him  the 
tool,  you  shall  not  make  him  the  victim,  of  your  ambition. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  X. 

TO  MR.   EDWABD  WJESTON 

Sia,  April  21, 1769. 

I  SAID  you  were  an  old  man  without  the  benefit  of  experience. 
It  seems  you  are  also  a  volunteer  with  a  stipend  of  twenty 
commissions f;  and  at  a  period  when  all  prospects  are  at  an 

*  TliU  18  one  of  those  frequent  occasions  on  which  Junius  diaooyeis  hie 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  his  want  of  reyerence  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures. — Ed. 

+  Under  the  presumption  that  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
letter,  entitled  a  "  Vin(Ucation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,"  was  written  by  Mr. 
Weston,  and  which  was  arowedlj  defended  by  the  author,  whoeyer  he  was^ 
in  the  Public  Adveriiter  under  the  signature  of  a  **  Volunteer  in  the  GoTem- 
ment's  Service,*'  the  fc^owing  short  letter,  addressed  to  that  gentleman,  «6- 
viotuly/ram  ike  pen.  qf  Juniutt  appeared  in  the  same  paper. 

TO  THH  BIQBT  HOK.  EDWAUD  WESTON. 

Sib,  A^  20, 1769. 

YouE  age,  though  oppressed  with  bodily  and  mental  iniinnities,  which,  fior 
the  world's  edification,  you  have  published  to  it,  demands  some  respect,  or 
tlie  cause  you  have  embarked  in  would  entitle  you  to  none.  The  last  gUm- 
merings  of  yonr  expiring  ti^er,  however,  do  your  hero  no  honour ;  and  I 
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end,  jon  are  stall  looking  forward  to  rewai^  which  jou  can- 
not enjoy.  No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the  bounty  of 
government  than  jou  are. 


■'''tonimpadenee. 


Temdraire  yieiUard,  ania  aa  r^mpenae.*'* 

fear  the  principle  that  has  kindled  it  obtains  jon  no  credit  You  are  a  privy 
coimsellor  in  Ireland,  writer  of  the  Gazette,  comptroller  of  the  salt-office,  a 
clerk  of  the  signet,  and  a  pensioner  on  the  Irish  establishment :  such  is  the 
Volunteer  J  And  yon  maj  remember,  when  yon  were  under  secretary  of 
state,  the  division  of  500/.  among  ten  people,  left  to  yonr  discretion,  of  which 
yon  modestly  claimed  400/.  for  yourself.  So  honest,  so  upright,  and  so  dis- 
interested, is  the  man/  Let  Junius  be  the  diny  i-ascal  you  call  him,  I 
know,  you  know,  and  all  the  world  knows,  what  Tou  are, — Grito. 

This  letter  produced  a  short  reply  from  the  Volunteer,  in  which  he  denies 
that  Mr.  Weston  is  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  or  of  the  letter  under  that 
signature ;  and  one  from  Poetikastos,  who  attacks  Junius  in  the  following 
words: — 

"  You  conclude  your  despicable  vindication  of  an  honour  which  you  do  not 
possess,  by  asserting  '  that  yon  are  a  master  in  the  art  of  representing  the 

treachery  of  the  minister,  and  the  abused  simplicity  of  a /    Villain ! 

of  whom]  You,  who  write  under  the  name  of  Junius,  are  a  base  scoundrel. 
Yon  lie ;  and  you  may  find  out  who  gives  you  the  lie." 

These  letters  occasioned  the  under-written  answer: — 

TO  THE  BIGHT  H05.   XDWABD  WESTON. 

AprU  27, 1769. 
The  old  fox  has  been  unkennelled,  but  is  ashamed  of  his  stinking  tail.  Either 
several  people  of  intelligence  and  consideration  have  been  grossly  deceived,, 
or  our  doughty  Volujiteer  declares  upon  his  honour  an  untruth.  I  cannoV 
believe  a  misinformation,  unless  the  world  should  have  thought  that  no. 
impertinent,  expectant  old  fellow  could  have  been  found  to  despatch  so  lame 
an  enand  but  you. 

You  seem  ashamed  of  your  generous  distribution :  I  applaud  your  modesty  t 
but  it  shall  not  be  at  the  expense  of  truth.  You  did  claim  400^.  out  of  600^.. 
for  your  own  sdf;  and  there  are,  I  suppose,  at  least  half  a  dozen  people  who 
can  attest  it  And  you  shall  find  that  I  dare  say  something  else  to  your 
mortification,  if  you  suppose  the  world  is  not  heartily  tired  of  you,  your  petu- 
lance, and  your  crudities. 

I  don't  believe  the  governors  of  Bedlam  indulge  their,  patients  with  news- 
papers, or  I  should  have  supposed  'that  Poetikcutos  had  obtained  his  genteel 
residence  there.  The  poor  raving  creature  bawls  aloud  for  swords  and 
pistols,  and  requires  the  last  argument  instead  of  the  best.  The  public  has 
pronounced  upon  his  reason  the  judgment  of  Felo  de  se,  from  his  own  pen ; — 
I  am  so  impressed  with  humanity  as  to  wish  the  coroner  may  not  have  the 
trouble  of  passing  the  same  sentence  upon  his  person  from  his  sword.  I 
should,  however,  pity  the  elegant  Junius,  who  well  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  independent  public,  if  be  was  obliged  to  take  nodce  of  every  fool^ 
sycophant,  and  bully. — CsiTO. 

*  A  quotation  from  Comeille,  aptly  introduced. — Ed. 
VOL.  I.  I* 
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But  I  will  not  descend  to  an  altercation  either  wi<li  the  im- 
potence of  year  age,  or  the  peeriehness  of  jonr  diseases.  Yonr 
pamphlet f,  ingenious  as  it  is,  has  heen  so  little  read,  that  the 
public  cannot  know  how  far  you  have  a  right  to  give  me  the 
lie,  without  the  following  citation  of  your  own  words. 

Page  6-**  I.  That  he  is  persuaded  that  the  motives  which 
he  (Mr.  Weston)  has  alleged  most  appear  fiillj  aufi^ent, 
with  or  without  the  i^iniona  of  the  euigeons. 

^  d.  That  those  very  motives  mm:  hats  beicn  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  Earl  of  Bochfbrd  liionght  moper,  Ac. 

'  3.  That  he  caicnot  but  eegbet  that  the  Earl  of  Eochford 
seems  to  have  thought  proper  to  lay  the  chirurgical  reports 
before  the  king  in  prefermce  to  all  the  other  sufficient  mo- 
tives,' &e. 

Let  the  public  determine  whe<}ier  this  be  defending  govern- 
ment on  their  prindples  or  your  own. 

The  style  and  language  you  have  adopted  are,  I  confess, 
not  ill  suited  to  the  elegance  of  yoor  own  manners,  or  to  the 
dignity  of  the  cause  you  have  undertaken.  Every  common 
dauber  writes  riascal  and  villain  under  his  pictures,  because 
the  pictures  themselves  haTo  neither  character  nor  resem- 
blance. But  the  works  of  a  master  require  no  index.  His 
features  and  oolounng  are  taken  from  nature.  The  impres- 
sion they  make  is  immediate  and  uniform;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  mistake  his  characters,  whether  they  represent  the  treachery 
of  a  minister,  or  the  abused  simplicity  of  a  king. 

JUNIUS. 

t  It  is  possible  Juniiui^  tihougli  Hs  information  was  generally  accurate,  was 
incorrect  in  attiibuting  this  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Weston.  For,  in  a  letter  in^ 
flerted  by  Hr.  Weston  in  the  Pithlic  Advertiser,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
October  14,  he  solemnly  denies  his  having  written  thia  and  a  variety  of 
pamphlets  and  letters  attributed  to  him^ 

'  The  letter  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Weston,  and  the  letters  of  Crito,  which, 
the  editor  of  Wood&U's  edition,  on  not  very  conclusive  testimony,  has 
ascribed  to  him,  with  their  rejoinders^  are  curious  specimens  of  the  unlicensed 
range  of  virulence  and  insinuation  then  allowed  in  political  controversy.  la 
the  "Works  of  Peter  Porcupine**  effusions  may  be  met  with,  equalling  in 
abuse,  bitterness,  and  unwarranted  assumptions,  those  of  the  time  of 
Junius;  but  such  communications,  with  rare  exceptions,  would  be  promptly 
(ejected  by  the  present  newspaper  press. — En.  - 
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LETTER  XI. 

1»  HIS  6FBACE  THE  DUKE  OF  CBAPTON  *. 

Ht  LoBik,  A.fn\  U,  1740. 

The  syston  joa  seemed  to  Iuyo  adopted  when  Lord  Chatham 
ooexpectedly  left  joa  at  the  head  of  aSbm  gave  us  no  pn>* 
laiae  of  diat  uncooimon  exertion  of  vigour,  ivhich  has  since 
illostiated  jour  charaeler,  and  distinguished  your  administra- 
tkm.  Far  from  discovering  a  spirit  bold  enough  to  invade  the 
ikst  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  first  principles  of  the  oon* 
stitation,  you.  were  sen^NiIoos  of  exexoiaing  even  those  powers, 
with  wl^ch  the  executive  branch  of  the  legislature  is  legally 
invested.  We  have  not  yet  fergetten  how  long  Mr.  Wilkes 
iras  suffered  to  appear  at  lazge,  nor  how  long  he  was  at  liberty 
to  canvass  for  the  dty  t  and  county,  with  all  the  terrors  of  an 
0ttUa«ry.  hanging  over  him  I,  Oiir  gracious  sovereign  has 
net  yet  forgotten  the  extraordinary  care  you  took  of  his 
dignity  and  of  the  safety  of  his  person »  when  at  a  crisis  which 
courtiers  affected  to  call  alarming,  you  left  the  metropolis 
exposed  for  two  nights  together  to  every  species  of  riot  and  dis- 
order.  The  security  of  the  royal  residence  from  insult  was  then 

*  Upon  the  whol«,  this  Utter  is  a  skilful  and  eloquent  composition.  Its 
main  objeet  is  to  alarm  and  confound  the  minister,  to  rouse  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  and  to  open  the  batteries  of  argument  against  the  decision  of 
tiie  Honse  of  Commons  in  {avoor  of  Lnttrell's  election  for  Middlesex. — Ed. 

t  Prior  to  his  offering  himself  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Wilkes  had 
become  a  candidate  for  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
fidhre  in  l^e  city  that  he  pressed  forward  to  the  county.  The  populace,  ia 
both  cases,  were  so  numerously  and  so  violently  attached  to  him  that  many 
snons  riots  woe  the  consequence ;  and  so  omtmgeous  were  ther  in  two  or 
thi«e  instances,  that  the  court  party  strenuously  asserted  that  ttte  city,  and 
even  tbe  palace  itself  were  sot  free  innn  danger.  Of  these  riots,  the  two 
most  serious  that  occurred  were — on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  the 
wpolace  surrounded  the  King's  Bench  prison  from  an  expectation  of  seeing 
Wilkes,  who  had  then  been  dected  member  for  Middlesex,  liberated  in  order 
la  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  in  the  course  of  which  several  persons  were 
lilled  by  the  firing  (^  the  military ;  and  on  the  counter-address  to  that  of  the 
dty  being  carried  to  St  James's  by  those  who  were  deputed  for  this  purpose ; 
en  which  last  occasion  the  riot  act  was  read  at  the  palace  gate,  and  Lord 
!EBlbot,  tli6  lord-steWBid,  had  his  staff  of  office  broken  in  his  hand. 

I  See  Appeitdiz,  toI.  ii.,'ibr  Lord  Mansfield's  admirable  address  m  ihff 
lereiBal  of  the  outlawry  of  Wilkes, — Ed. 

l2 
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sufficiently  provided  for  in  Mr.  Conwa7*s  firmness  ^  and  Lord 
Weymouth's  discretion;,  while  the  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  in  a  rural  retirement,  and  in  the  arms  of  faded  beauty  \y 
had  lost  all  memory  of  his  sovereign,  his  country  and  himself. 
In  these  instances  you  might  have  acted  with  vigour,  for  you 
would  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  laws  to  support  you.  The 
friends  of  government  might  have  defended  you  without 
shame,  and  moderate  men,  who  wish  well  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society,  might  have  had  a  pretence  for  applaud- 
ing your  conduct.  But  these,  it  seems,  were  not  occasions 
worthy  of  your  Grace's  interposition.  You  reserved  the  proofs 
of  your  intrepid  spirit  for  trials  of  greater  hazard  and  import- 
ance ;  and  now,  as  if  the  most  disgraceful  relaxation  of  the 
executive  authority  had  given  you  a  claim  of  credit  to  indulge 
in  excesses  still  more  dangerous,  you  seem  determined  to 
compensate  amply  for  your  former  negligence,  and  to  halance 
the  non-execution  of  the  laws  v\dth  a  hreach  of  the  consti- 
tution. From  one  extreme  you  suddenly  start  to  the  other, 
■without  leaving,  between  the  weakness  and  the  fury  of  the 
passions,  one  moment's  interval  for  the  firmness  of  the  under- 
standing. 

These  observations,  general  as  they  are,  might  easily  be 
extended  into  a  faithful  history  of  your  Grace's  administration, 
and  perhaps  may  be  the  employment  of  a  future  hour.     But 

*  The  Hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conway  was  brother  to  Lord  Hertford,  and 
father  of  the  late  Mrs.  Darner,  who  constituted,  indeed,  his  only  issue.  He 
had  enjoyed  several  places  of  high  rank  and  confidence  at  court  during  the 
beginning  of  his  Majesty's  reign.  After  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  in  the 
year  1764,  Q^.  Grenville,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  lord  president,  took 
from  him  his  regiment,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  office  as  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  King,  in  consequence  of  haying  voted,  in  the  lower  house, 
in  opposition  to  government,  upon  the  question  of  general  vmrants,  Mr. 
Conway  was  made  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  Eockingham  administration  of 
1765,  and  retained  that  post  till  Lord  Chatham,  who  succeeded  Lord  Bock- 
inghun,  quitted  office  in  October  1768.  Mr.  Conway  was  a  man  of  an 
independent  mind,  but  often  wavering  in  opioions,  and,  like  his  favourite 
cousin,  Horace  Walpole,  much  attached  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

f  The  celebrated  Nancy  Parsons,  afterwards  Lady  Majrnard.  Unfortunate 
in  his  first  marriage,  the  Duke  was  now  living  in  celibacy,  and  kept  a 
mistress,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  lovelier  in  the  eyes  of  Junius  when 
younger;  but  this  could  be  no  heinous  political  crime  in  his  Grace,  rather  his 
private  misfortune. — Bd. 
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the  bnsiness  of  the  present  moment  will  not  suffer  me  to  look 
back  to  a  series  of  events,  which  cease  to  be  interesting  or 
important,  becaose  tfaej  are  succeeded  by  a  measure  so  singu- 
larly daring  that  it  excites  all  oar  attention,  and  engrosses 
all  our  resentment. 

Your  patronage  of  Mr.  Luttrell  has  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess *.  With  this  precedent  before  you,  with  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  established,  and  with  a  future  House  of 

*  In  the  contest  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  1769,  had  proceeded  to  the  severe  step  of  expelling 
Mr.  Wilkes  for,  among  other  offences,  republishing  in  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle  Lord  Weymouth's  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Ponton,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates for  Surrey,  with  the  ensuing  pre&tory  remarks :  "  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing authentic  state  paper,  the  date  of  which,  prior  by  more  than  three 
weeks  to  the  fatal  10th  of  May,  1768,  shows  how  long  the  horrid  massacre 
in  St.  George's  Fields  had  been  planned  and  determiMd  upon  before  it  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  how  long  a  hellish  project  can  be  brooded  over  by 
some  infernal  spiiiu  without  one  moment's  remorse."  Mr.  Wilkes  having 
admitted  the  publication,  the  house  resolved  ''  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  n 
member  of  this  house,  who  hath,  at  the  bar  of  this  house,  confessed  himself 
to  be  the  author  and  publisher  of  what  this  house  has  resolved  to  be  an 
insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel ;  and  who  has  been  convicted  in  the 
0>urt  of  King^s  Bench  of  having  printed  and  published  a  seditious  libel,  and 
three  obscene  and  impious  libels ;  and,  by  the  judgment  of  the  said  court, 
has  been  sentenced  to  undergo  twenty-two  months'  imprisonment,  and  is  now 
in  execution  under  the  said  judgment,  be  expelled  this  house;"  which  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  by  219  against  137.  On  the  16th  of  February, 
1769,  he  was  a  second  time  returned  for  Middlesex  without  opposition.  On 
the  day  following  the  election  was  vacated,  and  he  was  declared  by  a  majority 
ti  the  honse  incapable  of  being  elected  into  that  parliament.  Notwith- 
standing this  resolution  of  the  house  he  was  a  third  time,  March  10,  elected 
without  opposition ;  for  Dingley,  as  before  observed,  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  even  a  nomination.  This  election,  however,  was  also  declared  void 
the  next  day.  The  great  mass  of  Middlesex  freeholders  were,  in  conse- 
ijiience,  thrown  into  a  mora  violeDt  commotion  than  ever,  and  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  return  whomsoeTer  they  pleased,  let  parliament  expel  him  as 
often  as  it  pleased.  Wilkes  was  a  third  time  expelled ;  and,  to  oppose  him 
with  a  certainty  of  sncoessy  another  device  was  now  contrived ;  and,  under 
the  promise  that  he  should  certainly  be  seated  for  the  county  in  oi^MNiition 
to  Wilkes,  Colonel  Luttreli  was  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  the  seat  he 
then  held,  and  to  oppose  him  with  all  the  force  that  could  be  mustered  up 
en  the  occasion.  With  every  possible  tSosi  exerted  in  hia  fiivour,  however, 
Luttrell  was  incapable  of  obtaining  more  than  two  hundred  and  ninety^x 
votes,  and  Wilkes  was  again  returned  almoH  unanimously.  The  mimstry 
were  intimidated ;  but  still  resolved  to  carry  their  new  device  into  effect. 
Wilkes  was  not  now,  therefore,  to  be  openly  re-expelled;  but,  which 
wnoanted  to  the  same  thing,  to  be  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament 
iu  consequence-  of  his  previous  expulsion,  and  Luttrell  was  of  course  declared 
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Commons,  pertiaps  less  virtuous  than  the  present,  every 
county  in  England,  under  the  auspices  of  the  treasury,  dm^ 
be  represented  as  completely  as  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
Posterity  will  be  indebted  to  your  Grace  for  not  contenting 
yourself  with  a  temporary  expedient,  but  entailing  upon  them 
the  immediate  blessings  of  your  administration.  Boroughs 
were  already  tX)o  much  at  the  mercy  of  government.  Counties 
could  neither  be  purchased  nor  intimidated.  But  their  solemn 
determined  election  may  be  rejected,  and  the  man  they  detest 
may  be  appointed,  by  another  choice,  to  represent  them  in 
parliament.  Yet  it  is  admitted,  that  the  sherifBs  obeyed  the 
laws  and  performed  their  duty  *.  The  return  they  made  must 
have  been  legal  and  valid,  or  undoubtedly  they  would  have 
been  censured  for  making  it.  With  every  good-natured  allow- 
ance for  your  Grace*s  youth  and  inexperience,  there  are  some 
tilings  which  you  cannot  but  know.  You  cannot  but  know 
that  the  right  of  the  freeholders  to  adhere  to  their  choice 
(even  supposing  it  improperly  exerted)  was  as  clear  and  indis- 
putable as  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  exclude  one  of 
their  own  members : — ^nor  is  it  possible  for  you  not  to  see  the 
wide  distance  tliere  is  between  the  negative  power  of  rejecting 
one  man,  and  the  positive  power  of  appointing  another.  The 
right  of  expulsion,  in  the  most  favourable  sense,  is  no  more 
than  the  custom  of  parliament.  The  right  of  election  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  constitution.  To  violate  that  right,  and 
much  more  to  transfer  it  to  any  other  set  of  men,  is  a  step 
leading  immediately  to  the  dissolution  of  all  government.  So 
far  forth  as  it  operates,  it  constitutes  a  House  of  Commons 
which  does  not  represent  the  people.     A  House  of  Commons 

the  sitting  Member.  Tet«  mth  an  uBcoogroitj  not  often  to.  be  paralleled, 
the  eherif&r  uisteed  of  being  pumehed,  were  admitted  to  have  done  their  duty 
in  allowing  Wilkes  to  have  become  a  candidate,  and  in  returning  him  as 
fairly  elected. 

The  nation  at  large  now  joined  in  the  canse  of  the  Middlesex  freeholders; 
the  parliaiaent  from  ezercisi»g  the  unconstttotioiial  act  of  rejecting  one  per- 
son who  was  a  real  member  of  its  bedj,  without  an  adequate  cause,  and  in 
admitting  another  person  to  be  a  member  who  had  never  been  returned  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  was  dedared  to  have  passed  into  a  state  of  political  inca- 
pacity, every  vote  and  act  of  which  must  necessarily  be  inoompetent  and  il- 
legislative  and  the  throne  was  thronged  with  petitions  and  remonstrances 
from  every  part  e£  the  kingdom,  beseeching  his  Majesty  te  dissolve  it. 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  when  it  was  proposed  to  ponish  the  sheriiFs,  de- 
clared iii  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they,  in  returning  Mr.  Wilkes,  had 
done  no  more  than  their  duty. — Jtrmuu. 
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ao  £ormed  woold  inTolre  a  eontndictiQn  and  tbe  gnesest  ooi^ 
iaaion  of  ideas ;  but  tbere  are  some  mimsters,  mj  Lord*  whose 
views  can  cnlj  be  answered  hj  reoondliiig  absurdities,  and 
making  the. same  proposition  wbicb  is  fidse  and  absurd  in 
argnmenty  true  in  fact 

This  measorev  my  Lord,  is,  however  attended  with  one  conse* 
qnence  favouiable  to  the  people  which  I  am  persuaded  you 
did  not  foresee  *.  While  the  contest  lay  between  the  ministry 
and  Mr.  Wilkes,  his  situation  and  private  character  gave  you 
advantages  over  him,  which  common  candour,  if  not  the 
memory  of  your  former  friendship,  should  have  forbidden  you 
to  make  use  of.  To  religious  men  you  had  an  opportunity 
of  exaggerating  the  irregalarities  of  nis  past  life ; — to  mode- 
rate men  you  held  forth  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
faction.  Men  who,  with  this  character,  looked  no  farther 
than  to  the  object  before  them,  were  not  dissatisfied  at  seeing 
Mr.  Wilkes  excluded  from  parliament.  You  have  now  taken 
care  to  shift  the  question ;  or,  rather,  jou  have  created  a  new 
one,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  is  no  more  concerned  than  any 
other  EngUsh  gentleman.  You  have  united  this  country 
against  you  on  one  grand  constitutional  point,  on  the  decision 
of  which  our  existence  as  a  free  people  absolutely  depends. 
You  have  asserted,  not  in  words  but  in  fact,  that  representation 
in  parliament  does  not  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  free- 
holders. If  such  a  case  can  possibly  happen  once,  it  naay 
happen  frequently; — it  may  happen  always; — and  if  three 
hundred  votes,  by  any  mode  of  reasoning  wlwitsoever,  can 
prevail  against  twelve  hundred,  the  same  reasoning  would 
equally  have  given  Mr.  Luttrell  his  seat  with  ten  votes,  or 
evci  with  one.  The  consequences  of  this  attack  upon  the 
oonstitntion  are  too  plain  and  palpable  not  to  alarm  the  dullest 
apprehension.  I  trust  you  thII  find  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  neither  deficient  in  spirit  nor  understanding,  thou^ 
yoo  have  treated  them  as  if  they  had  neither  sense  to  feel,  nor 
spiorit  to  resent.  We  hare  reason  to  thank  God  and  em  an- 
cestors, that  there  never  yet  was  a  minister  in  this  country 
who  could  stand  the  issue  of  such  a  conflict ;  and,  with  every 
prejudice  in  favour  of  your  intentions,  I  see  no  such  abilities 
in  your  Grace  as  shouU.  entitle  you  to  succeed  in  an  enter- 
prise, in  which  the  ablest  and  basest  of  your  predecessors  have 
found  their  destruction.  You  may  continue  to  deceive  your 
*  The  reader  i»  desirad  to  nuuck  this  propkeey.-— Jgvivs, 
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gneious  lOBBter  mth  false  cqavesdntatioiig  of  the  temper  «ad 
condition  of  his  sulgects — ^you  nnt^r  command  a  venal  vote, 
because  it  is  the  common  established  appendagie  of  your  office 
*«bat  never  hope  that  the  freeholders  will  make  a  tame  sur- 
render of  their  hghts,  or  that  an  English  army  will  join  with 
you  in  overturning  the  liberties  of  their  conntiy.  They  know 
that  their  first  duty  as  citizens  is  paramount  to  all  subse- 
quent engagements,  nor  will  they  prefer  the  discipline,  nor 
even  the  honours,  of  their  profession  to  those  sacred  original 
rights  which  belonged  to  them  before  they  were  soldiers, 
and  which  they  claim  and  possess  as  the  birthright  of  Eng- 
lishmen. 

Return,  my  Lord,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  that  easy  insipid 
system  which  you  first  set  out  with.  Take  back  your  mistress  *; 
— the  name  of  friend  may  be  fatal  to  her,  for  it  leads  to 

*  The  Duke,  abonjt  this  time,  had  separated  kimself  from  Ami  Faraoi  s, 
but  proposed  to  continue  united  with  her  on  some  Platonic  terms  of  fii^idship^ 
which  she  rejected  with  contempt.  His  baseness  to  this  woman  is  beyond 
description  or  belief^ — JuiravB  S 


'  It  was  the  avowed  principle  of  the  writer  of  these  letters  never  to  apare 
the  man  whose  measarea  were  to  be  condemned ;  but  ever  to  mingle  the 
abuse  of  private  character  with  the  vehement  disapprobation  of  pubUe  con- 
duct When  a  minister  or  advexiKury  of  any  sort  was  to  be  wriUen  dowtb, 
Junius  thought  that  no  sort  of  approbrinm  against  him.  ought  to  be  spar^i 
that  could  contribute  to  this  efiiect.  While  the  moraliiy  of  this  principle  is 
to  be  condemned,  its  policy,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  may  be  approved. 
An  opposition  that  affects  too  much  candour  towards  its  adversaries  must 
always  be  feeble  and  inefficient.  I3ut  the  use  oiopprobria  againat  a  political 
opponent  may  be  carried  to  excess;  if  harsh  ^ithets  or  mabeious  hints 
be  repeated  till  they  lose  their  first  lively  effect  on  the  mind,  the  intended 
result  is  then  directly  counteracted,  and  the  abuse  is  not  less  injudicious  than 
unjust  Junius,  vehement  in  spirit,  and  proud  of  his  talents  for  obloquy  and 
invective,  appears  to  have  occasionally  run  into  this  error;  and,  perhaps,  in 
no  instance  more  strikingly  than  in  his  frequent  allusions,  both  in  this  and 
his  next  address,  to  the  liaison  between  the  minister  and  Misa  Parsons..  W-e 
have  before  us  in  MS.  some  verses  on  the  subject,  which  show  that  the  elegant 
Junius  could  even  descend  to  gross  ribaldry,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object 
The  versea  are  headed  "  Harry  and  Kan,  an  Elegy  in  the  manner  qf 
Tibtdlus"  Excepting  the  first  verse,  which  we  subjoin,  they  are  \miit  for  pub- 
lication. 

"  Can  Apollo  resist,  or  a  Poet  refuse. 

When  Harry  and  Nancy  solicit  the  Huse ;  . 
A  statesman  who  makes  the  whole  nation  his  care. 
And  a  nymph  who  Is  almost  as  chaste  as  she*s  fair.** 
The  hand-writing  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Junius.— •£]>• 
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tsaocheryandpersectitiion.  loduige  the  people.  Attend  New- 
market  Mc  Lnttr^  maj  i^ain  vaeate  his  seat;  and  Mr. 
WUkes,  if  not  persecoted^  will  aeon  be  forgotten.  To  be  Yfeak 
and  inactive  is  safer  than  to  be  daring  and  criminal ;  and  \nde 
ia  the  distance  betveen  a  riot  of  the  populace  and  a  convulsion 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  You  may  live  to  make  the  experiment, 
but  no  honest  man  ean  wish  you  should  survive  it 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XII. 

TO  BIS   QBACE  THB   DUKE   OF   OBAFTON. 

The  former  letters  from  Junius  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  whatever  pain 
they  might  have  given  his  Grace,  had  produced  no  alteration  in  his  public 
conduct.  Mr.  Luttrell  still  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  one  of  the  re- 
presentatiTes  for  the  count3r  of  Middlesex.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  freed  from 
the  effects  of  the  prosecntioa  against  him ;  those  vigorous  measures  were  not 
relaxed  which  government  had,  at  length,  resolutely  adopted  for  the  suppres- 
non  of  the  riots  which  had  long  triumphed  in  the  metropolis.  Neither  did 
it  £4>pear  that  the  duke  had  either  lost  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  or 
himself  wayered  as  to  his  intention  of  remaining  in  office.  He  was  even 
strengthened  in  power  by  an  alliance  of  marriage  which  might  seem  to  unite 
him  with  the  &mily  and  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Yet  the  power  of 
Junius  over  public  opinion  was,  in  the  mean  time,  greatly  increased,  and  he 
was  already  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  of  the  foes  of  the  Ministry,  the 
ablest  of  the  allies  of  the  opposition.  He  determined,  therelbre,  to  try  what 
zni^t  be  done  by  one  general  letter  of  satire  upon  the  whole  conduct  and 
character  of  the  first  minister,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  To  command 
new  admixatidn  of  his  inculpatory  eloquence,  to  render  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
if  possible,  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  judgment  of  all  parties,  and  make 
him  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  ministerial  office,  were  evidently  the 
objects  at  wfcidi  Junius,  in  this  letter,  aimed.  The  boldness  of  his  address,  th.e 
art  wi^  which  the  intermixture  of  truth  in  it  is  made  to  lend  new  credibility 
to  fidsehood,  it»  wit,  its  elegance,  its  vehemence,  the  secret  anecdotes  which 
it  brought  into  light,  and  the  able  discernment  of  political  expediencies  which 
it  exhibits,  gave  it  an  influence  inconceivably  great  on  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Political  letters  in  newspapers,  it  is  essential  to 
observe,  were  &r  more  attentively  read  when  Junius  wrote  than  at  present, 
because  the  proceedings  of  Fariiament  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  regularly  pub- 
lished ;  nor  had  the  public  journals  so  generally  a  regular  and  paid  body  of 
contributors,  to  whom  is  exclusively  entrusted  their  leading  commentaries  on 
public  men  and  mea8nre8.-«-Ep. 

Mt  Losd,  Hay  80, 1769. 

If  the  measures  in  \rliich  you  bave  been  most  successful  bad 
been  supported  by  any  tolerable  appearance  of  argument,  I 
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Bbonld  hme  tho«ight  taj  time  not  ill  empkjeA  in  eontiiuikig 
to  examine  jour  conduct  as  a  minister,  and  stating  it  fairly  to 
the  public.  Bnt  when  I  see  questions^  of  the  highest  i)ationaI 
hnportance,  earned  as  they  have  been,  aiid  the  ^rst  principles 
of  the  ooQStitiition  op^aly  yiohited  witho«l  argument  or 
decency,  I  confess  I  give  up  the  cause  in  despair.  The 
meanest  of  your  predeeemors  had  abilities  ei^cient  to  ^to  a 
colour  to  their  measures.  If  they  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
people,  they  did  not  dare  to  offer  a  direct  insult  to  their  un- 
derstanding; and,  in  former  times^  the  most  venal  parliar. 
ments  made  it  a  condition,  in  their  bargain  with  the  minister, 
that  he  should  famish  them  with  some  plasaible  pretences 
for  selling  their  country  and  themselves.  You  h^ve  had  the 
merit  of  introducing  a  more  compendious  system  of  govern 
ment  and  logic.  You  neither  address  yourself  to  the  passions 
nor  to  the  understanding,  but  simply  to  the  touch.  Yott 
apply  yourself  immediately  to  the  feelings  of  your  friends 
who,  contrary  to  the  forms  of  parliament,  never  enter  heartily 
into  a  debate  until  they  have  divided. 

Eehnquishing,  therefore,  ill  idle  views  of  amendment  to 
your  Grace,  or  of  benefit  to  xhe  public,  let  me  be  permitted 
to  consider  your  character  and  conduct  merely  as  a  subject  of 
carious  speculation.  There  is  something  in  both,  which  dis- 
tinguishes you  not  mdy  from  all  other  ministers,  but  all  other 
men.  •  It  is  net  that  you  do  wrong  by  design,  but  that  you 
should  never  do  right  by  mistake.  It  is  not  that  your  indo 
knee  and  your  activity  have  been  equally  misapplied,  but 
that  the  first  uniform  principle,  or,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  the 
geaiias  of  your  life,  should  have  earned  you  through  every 
possible  change  and  contradiction  of  conduct  without  the 
momentary  imputation  or  colour  of  a  virtue,  and  that  the 
wildest  spirit  of  inconsistency  should  never  once  have  be- 
trayed you  into  a  wise  or  honourable  acticHL.  This,  I  own, 
gives  an  air  of  singularity  to  yo«r  fortune,  aa  w^l  as  to  your 
disposition.  Let  us  look  back  together  to  a  scene  in  wliidi 
a  mind  like  yours  wUl  find  nothing  to  repent  of.  Let  us  try, 
my  Lord,  how  well  you  have  supported  the  various  relations 
in  which  you  stood,  to  your  sovereign,  your  country,  your 
friends,  amd  yourself.  Give  us,  if  it  be  possible,  seme  excuse 
to  posterity,  and  to  ourselves,  for  submitting  to  your  adminis- 
tration^    If  not  the  abilities  of  a  great  minister,  if  not  the 
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luiegritjr  of  a  patriot,  or  the  fidelitj  of  a  friond,  show  m,  at 
least,  the  &*nine99  of  a  man.  For  the  sake  of  jour  mistTeaB, 
^he  icpfer  shall  he  spared.  I  will  not  lead  her  ifito  pahlic  as 
y<m  hare  done,  nor  will  I  insult  the  memory  of  departed 
heaotj.  Her  sex,  which  akme  made  her  amudde  in  your 
^es,  makes  her  respeetaUe  in  mine. 

The  ehazacter  of  the  reputed  ancestofs  of  some  men  has 
made  it  possihle  for  their  descendants  to  he  ricioaa  im  the 
extreme  without  heing  degenerate.  TlK^se  of  your  Grace, 
for  instance,  left  no  distressing  examples  of  Tirtae  eyen  to 
Hieir  legitimate  posteritj,  and  jou  may  look  back  with  plea- 
sure to  an  illnstriocK  pedigree  in  which  heraldry  has  not  left 
a  single  good  quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  npbndd  you  *. 
You  have  better  proo&  of  your  descent,  my  Lord,  than  the 
register  of  a  marrii^e,  or  any  troublesome  inheritance  of 
reputation.  There  are  some  hereditary  strokes  of  character 
by  which  a  family  may  be  as  clearly  dutinguished  as  by  the 
blackest  features  of  the  human  face.  Charles  the  First  lived 
aud  died  a  hypocrite.  Charles  the  Second  was  a  hypocrite  of 
another  sort,  and  should  have  died  upon  the  same  scafibld. 
At  the  distance  of  a  century  we  see  their  diflferent  characters 
happily  revived  and  blended  in  your  Grace.  Sullen  and 
severe  without  religion,  profligate  without  gaiety,  you  live 
like  Chailes  IT.  without  being  an  amiable  companion,  and, 
fbr  aught  I  know,  may  die  as  his  father  did  without  the 
reputation  of  a  martyr. 

You  bad  already  taken  your  degrees  with  credit  in  those 
sdiools  in  which  the .  English  nobility  are  formed  to  virtue 
when  you  were  introduced  to  Lord  Chatham's  protection  f. 

*  The  first  Dnkc  of  Gbtfton,  w  most  penons  know,  was  a  natmal  son  of 
Ciiarles  II.  Burm^the  progress  of  the  revolntbn  he  abmdoned  the  Stuarts 
for  King  William,  and  his  descendants  had  hitherto  gcneiallj  ranked  theia> 
fdves  omimg  the  party  of  the  Whigs. 

f  To  imderatnid  those  passages,  Jnmni^  i&  a  mtOr  n^en  the  reader  to 
a  History  of  the  late  Mino/rUy^  Thia  pamphlet  ivaa  written  hj  Charles 
lanmsend,  a  grandson  of  Lord  Townsend,  and  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  famous  minister.  Mr.  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Adam  Smith, 
■peaks  of  Tonmsend  as  ^the  clewest  fellow  in  England."  He  waaso  charmed 
^ntfa  the  perusal  of  Smith's  Thtory  f^  Moral  Seniimenitt  that  he  immediately 
Ktolved  to  konosor  hunsetf  by  the  patronage  of  tiic  autboc  Having  ■laziiod 
^  Conntoss  Dowager  of  JDalkeith,  mother  to  a  former  Dnke  of  Bnceleugh, 
lie  had,  by  consequence^  consideiaUc  authority  in  the  direction  of  that  yoong 
nobleman's  education.     He  invited  Mr.  Smith  from  the  University  of  Glaa- 
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From  Newmarket,  White's,  and  the  Opposition,  he  gave  you 
to  the  world  with  an  air  of  popularity  which  young  meu 
usually  set  out  with  and  seldom  preserve — grave  ^nd  plausi- 
ble enough  to  be  thought  fit  for  business,  too  young  for 
treachery,  and,  in  short,  a  patriot  of  no  unpromising  expecta* 
tions.  Lord  Chatham  was  the  earliest  object  of  your  political 
wonder  and  attachment  *.  Yet  you  deserted  him  upon  the 
first  hopes  that  offered  of  an  equal  share  of  power  mth  Liord» 
Rockingham.  When  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  first  nego* 
tiation  failed,  and  when  the  fevourite  was  pushed  to  the  last 
extremity,  you  saved  him,  by  joining  with  an  administration 
in  which  Lord  Chatham  had  refused  to  engage.  Still,  how-. 
ever,  he  was  your  friend,  and  you  are  yet  to  explain  to  the 
world,  why  you  consented  to  act  without  him,  or  why,  after 
uniting  with  Lord  Rockingham,  you  deserted  and  betrayed 
him.  You  complained  that  no  measures  were  taken  to  satisfy 
your  patron,  and  that  your  friend,  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  suf- 
fered so  much  for  the  party,  had  been  abandoned  to  his  fate. 
They  have  since  contributed  not  a  little  to  your  present 
plemtude  of  power;   yet  I  think  Lord  Chatham  has  less 

gow  to  accompany  the  Duke  on  his  travels,  npon  conditions  which  assured 
to  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Sations  an  ample  independence  for  his  future 
life.  Townsend  was  honoured  with  a  noble  encomium  by  Bnrke,  and  his 
premature  death  appears  to  have  been  as  much  regretted  as  that  of  the  late 
lamented  Charles  Butler,  whom  he  seems  to  have  resembled. — Ed. 

♦  The  Puke  of  Gnrfton  was  first  introduced  into  the  political  world  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  deter- 
mined "Whig.  To  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  succeeded  that  of  G^. 
Q^renville  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  soon  became  obnoxious  to  Lord  Bute, 
the  guardian  of  his  Majesty's  non-age,  and  confidential  adviser.  The  Dttke 
of  Cumberland,  uncle  to  the  king,  was  deputed  to  propose  another  administra- 
tion conjointly  to  Mr»  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  and  Lord  LyWleton.  They,  how- 
ever, objected  to  the  undue  influence  of  the  noble  favourite,  and  the  proposal 
was  declined.  Lord  Eockinghamwas  now  applied  to,  and  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  lead,  and  form  an  administration  of  his  own ;  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  unite 
in  it,  but  the  Duke  of  Grafton  deserted  him,  and  accepted  the  office  of  secie- 
tary  of  state.  With  this  administration,  however,  he  soon  became  chagrined, 
and  resigned  his  office.  Lord  Chatham  again  received  him  into  commuiiion, 
and  in  the  ministry,  shortly  after  planned  and  carried  into  effect  by  himself, 
in  which  he  held  the  privy  seal,  he  nominated  the  Duke  of  Grafton  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  head  of  this  new  system,  however.  Lord 
Chatham  ^d  not  long  continue —  he  withdrew  in  disgust ;  but  the  noble  duke, 
instead  of  following  him,  took  the  lead  upon  himself,  and  commenced  an  ad- 
ministration of  his  own. 
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reason  than  ever  to  be  satisfied ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life,  that  you  should 
have  so  many  compensations  to  make  in  the  closet  for  your 
former  friendship  with  him.  Your  gracious  master  under- 
stands your  character,  and  makes  you  a  persecutor,  because 
you  have  been  a  friend. 

Lord  Chatham  formed  his  last  administration  upon  princi- 
ples which  you  certainly  concurred  in,  or  you  could  never 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  By  deserting 
those  principles,  and  by  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to 
them,  in  which  he  found  you  were  secretly  supported  in  the 
closet,  you  soon  forced  him  to  leave  you  to  yourself,  and  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  an  administration  which  had  been 
formed  on  the  credit  of  it.  You  had  then  a  prospect  of 
friendships  better  suited  to  your  genius  and  more  likely  to 
fix  your  disposition.  Marriage  is  the  point  on  which  every 
rake  is  stationary  at  last ;  and  truly,  my  Lord,  you  may  well 
be  weary  of  the  circuit  you  have  taken,  for  you  have  now  fairly 
travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiac,  from  the 
Scorpion,  in  which  you  stung  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of 
a  Vii^n  *  in  the  house  of  Bloomsbury.  One  would  think 
that  you  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  frailty  of  nuptial 
engagements,  or,  at  least,  that  such  a  friendship  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  might  have  been  secured  to  you  by  the  auspi- 
cious marriage  of  your  late  Duchess  withf  his  nephew. 
But  ties  of  this  tender  nature  cannot  be  drawn  too  close ; 
and  it  may,  possibly,  be  a  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  am- 
bition, after  making  her  an  honest  woman,  to  work  a  miracle 
of  the  same  sort  upon  your  Grace.  This  worthy  nobleman 
has  long  dealt  in  virtue.  There  has  been  a  large  consump- 
tion of  it  in  his  own  family;  and,  in  the  way  of  traffic,  I  d£ire 
say  he  has  bought  and  sold  more  than  hsJf  the  representa- 
tive integrity  of  the  nation. 

In  a  political  view  this  union  is  not  imprudent.  The 
favour  of  princes  is  a  perishable  commodity.  You  have  now 
a  strength  sufficient  to  command  the  closet ;  and,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  betray  one  friendship  more,  you  may  set  even 
Lord  Bute  at  defiance     Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  may  possibly 

*  His  Grace  had  lately  married  Miss  Wrottesley,  niece  of  the  Good  Ger^ 
trade,  Duchess  of  Bedford. — Jxtntus. 

+  Miss  Liddel,  after  her  divorce  from  the  Duke,  married  Lord  Upper 
Oiiory.— JuinuB. 
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lemember  miiat  use  the  Duke  of  Bedlord  usually  makes  of 
his  power  *  ;  and  oar  gradous  sovereign,  I  doubt  not,  rejoices 
at  this  first  appearanee  of  union  among  his  servants.  His 
late  majeetj,  under  the  happy  influence  of  a  fiunily  connee- 
tion  between  his  ministers,  was  relieved  from  the  cares  of 
government.  A  more  active  prince  may  perhaps  observe 
with  suspicion  by  what  degrees  an  artful  servant  grows  upon 
his  master,  from  the  first  unlimited  professions  of  duty  and 
attachment  to  the  painful  representation  of  the  necessity  of  the 
royal  service,  and  soon,  in  regular  progression,  to  the  hundt>l8 
insolence  of  dictating  in  all  the  obsequious  forms  of  peremp- 
tory submission.  The  interval  is  carefully  employed  in  form- 
ing connections,  creating  interests,  collecting  a  party,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  double  marriages  f;  until  the  de- 
luded prince  who  thought  he  had  found  a  creature  prostituted 
to  his  service,  and  insignificant  euough  to  be  always  depend- 
ent upon  his  pleasure,  finds  him  at  last  too  strong  to  be  com- 
manded and  too  formidable  to  be  removed. 

Your  Grace's  public  conduct  as  a  minister  is  but  the 
counterpart  of  your  private  history; — the  same  inconsistency, 
the  same  contradictions.  In  America  we  trace  you  from  the 
fiiBt  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  I  on  principles  of  conveni- 
ence, to  Mr.  Pitt's  surrender  of  the  right ;  then  forward  ta 

*  Mr.  Sttiait  Mackenzie  waf  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bote.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford*a  abuse  of  power  here  referred  to  is  f^in  noticed  in  Junius,  Letter 
No.  86,  and  consisted  in  compelling  the  king  to  displace  Mr.  Mackenzie  firom 
the  office  of  lord  privy  seal  of  Bcotlattd,  shortly  after  his  appointment,  in 
&Tour  of  Lord  Frederidc  Campbell.  In  this  act  of  coercion  Mr.  GrenviUe 
bore  an  equal  part  with  the  noble  duke.  Upon  the  resignation  of  these 
ministers,  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  was  reinstated  in  his  former  poet. 

f  These  double  marriages,  which  Junius  gloats  over  with  remorseless 
satire,  have  been  partly  explained  already;  they  were  the  marriages  of 
the  Bake  of  (jrafton  with  the  niece  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  of  ^» 
lady  whom  he  had  diyorced  for  infidelity,  with  her  paramour,  the  nephew 
of  the  Duke.  The  last  has  not  been  without  imitations  in  high  circles  in 
more  recent  times,  and,  if  not  adequate  compensation  in  such  unfortunate  con- 
nexions, is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  transgressors  of  the  dn* 
cerity  of  their  preferences. — Ed. 

t  At  the  period  here  referred  to,  the  AmericaB  eokiiies  had  acquired  fUdi 
a  population  and  ptoporfion  of  public  wealth,  as  to  reader  it  neeessary  to  in- 
quire more  critically  than  had  hitherto  been  .done  into  the  peculiar  mode  of 
its  political  connectirai  with  the  mother  country^  and  to  bind  it  to  the  latter 
in  a  more  definite  bond.  It  was  found  that  most  of  the  provincial  depart* 
oients  were  chartered  by  the  crown  and  expressly  exempted  fiwm  legislative 
taxation,  but  that  others  were  not  chartered  in  any  way,  and  id  course  p<)»> 
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hard  Boddnghaa's  sunrender  of  the  het;  then  back  agnin  to 
Lord  Eockingfaam's  declanttion  of  the  right ;  then  forward  to 
taxation  with  Mr.  Townsheod;  and,  in  the  last  instance,  from 
the  gentle  Gonwajr's  nndetermined  discretiou  to  blood  and 
oompolsion  vi^  the  Duke  of  Bedlurd*.  Yet»  if  we  maj 
brieve  liie  simplicity  ci  Lord  North's  ekqnenoe,  at  the  open- 
ing of  next  session  yon  are  onoe  more  to  be  the  patron  of 
America.  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  a  great  minister  ?  or  is  it 
the  ominous  Tibration  of  a  pendulnm  ?  Had  you  no  opinion 
of  yonr  own,  mj  Lord?  or  was  it  the  gratifieation  of  betraj- 
iBg  every  party  with  whidi  you  have  been  united,  and  of 
deserting  every  political  principle  in  which  you  had  concurred  ? 
Tour  enemies  may  tarn  their  eyes  withont  regret  from  this 
admirable  system  oi  provincial  goremment.    They  will  find 

Beased  no  sack  privilege.  Frofin  the  capacity  of  their  being  now  able  to  eon- 
tribute  to  the  exigendes  of  the  state,  from  a  desre  te  equalise  the  entin 
eoltmiaation,  and  from  a  prgff  id  belief  that  charten  granted  by  the  crown 
with  aoch  an  exemption  at  tUfore,  displayed  an  undue  stretch  of  the  preroga- 
tiTe,  it  was  detennined  upon,  by  Mr.  Grenyille's  administration,  to  bring  Uie 
matter  boldly  to  an  issue,  and  for  the  legislature  to  claim  an  authority  over 
the  colonies  by  passmg  an  act  which  should  immediately  affect  them.  The 
slatate  enacted  for  1^  purpose  was  the  Stcmp  Ad,  whidi  imposed  a  duty 
^on  many  of  the  articles  most  cnncnt  through  the  colonies.  The  colonies 
were  thrown  into  a  general  commotion  by  this  measore,  the  duty  could  not 
be  collected,  and  almost  evety  province  became  ripe  for  rebellion. 

At  home  the  members  of  opposition  doubted,  or  affected  to  doubt,  both  the 
propriety  and  legality  of  the  conduct  of  administration.  Mr.  Pitt  denied 
the  ri<fJd,  the  MaiquiB  of  Bockingham  admitted  the  righ^  but  denied  the 
ttpsciiency,  while  many  politicians,  perplexed  by  the  sophistry  advanced  by 
the  pleaders  on  all  sides,  vacillated  in  their  opinion,  and  sometimes  united 
with  one  party  and  sometimes  with  another.  Of  this  last  description  was  the 
Paha  of  Grafton,  who  occasionally  fstvoured  llr.  Pitt's  opinion,  occasionally  the 
Hamuis  of  fiockingham's,  and  at  last  sided  with  Hr.  Charles  Townshend  in  a 
deiefmined  nsolnCMn  to  carry  the  sytsem  of  taxation  into  effect  at  all  haaards. 

*  Mr.  Knox,  in  his  ^  BxUa  Official  State  Papers,'*  narrates  the  following 
•oeedote  as  having  happened  to  himself  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act : — 
**  The  morning  t&x  the  nsolntion  passed  in  the  House  of  Oommons  to  re- 
peal the  Stamp  Act  and  to  bring  in  the  dedaratory  bill,  I  was  sent  for  to  a 
mee^g  of  the  Opposition  aft  Mr.  Rigb/s  in  Parliament  Street;  when  I  came 
then  Mr.  CbmaviUe  and  Mr.  fiagby  came  oat  to  me,  and  told  me  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  ae^eial  othecs  demd  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  effects  which 
thoae  BeaolotioDS  woidd  produce  in  America.  My  answer  was  in  a  few  words 
■  %ddrem6t  </  iktuib  and  vsamrit  qf  rebdliofk,  Mr.  Qrenville  smiled  and 
shasjjr  his  hec^,  and  Mr.  Bagby  awore  by  G—  he  thought  ao,  and  both 
wished  me  a  good  meiBing.'' 
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gTatification  enough  in  the  survey  of  your  domestic  and 
foreign  policy. 

If,  instead  of  disovming  Lord  Shelbume,  the  British  court 
had  interposed  with  dignity  and  firmness,  you  know,  my 
Lord,  that  Corsica  would  never  have  been  invaded  *.  The 
French  saw  the  weakness  of  a  distracted  ministry,  and  were 
justified  in  treating  you  with  contempt  They  would  pro- 
bably have  yielded  in  the  first  instance,  rather  than  hazard  a 
rupture  with  this  country;  but,  being  once  aigaged,  they 
cannot  retreat  wthout  dishonour.  Common  sense  foresees 
consequences  which  have  escaped  your  Grace*s  penetration. 
Either  we  suffer  the  French  to  make  an  acquisition,  the  im- 
portance of  which  you  havo  probably  no  conception,  or  we 
oppose  them  by  an  underhand  management,  wluch  only  dis- 
graces us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  without  answering  any  pur- 
pose of  policy  or  prudence.  From  secret,  indirect  assistance, 
a  transition  to  some  more  open  decisive  measures  becomes 
unavoidable ;  till  at  last  we  find  ourselves  principals  in  the 
xvar,  and  are  obliged  to  hazard  everything  for  an  object 
which  might  have  originally  been  obtained  without  expense 
or  danger.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  north  ;  but 
this,  I  believe,  is  certain,  that  half  the  money  you  have  dis- 
tributed to  carry  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  even  your 
secretary's  share  in  the  last  subscription;  would  have  kept  the 
Turks  at  your  devotion  f.  Was  it  economy,  my  Lord  ?  or 
did  the  coy  resistance  you  have  constantly  met  with  in  the 
British  senate,  make  you  despair  of  corrupting  the  Divan? 
Your    friends,    indeed,    have    the    first   claim    upon    your 

*  Lord  Sbelburae,  father  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  while 
Secretary  of  State,  instructed  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Versailles  to 
remonstrate  in  very  spirited  terms  on  the  intended  invasion  of  Corsica  by 
the  French.  His  Lordship's  conduct,  however,  was  disavowed  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  he  rested  his  Bitoation,  Oct  21,  1768. 

f  The  Ottoman  forte  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  French  influence; 
the  Court  of  Tuilleries  supplying  it  with  French  officers,  and  instructing  it, 
through  their  means,  !n  modem  tactics,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  support  more 
successfully  the  war  in  which  it  was  engaged  with  Eussia.  The  growing 
extent  of  French  influence  over  the  continent  might,  in  this  instance  perhaps, 
have  easily  been  curtailed  by  a  little  address,  and  even  transferred  to  the 
court  of  St.  James's.  The  parallel  between  Corsica  and  Hungary  has  beeft 
adverted  to  in  a  previous  note,  the  chief  discrepancies  being  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  Genoa  and  France  were  the  aggressive  powers;  in  the  latter,  Attstzia 
and  Bussia. — Eo. 
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bountj,  but  if  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  can  be  spared  in 
pension  to  Sir  John  Moore'!',  it  would  not  have  disgraced 
you  to  have  allowed  something  to  the  secret  service  of  the 
pubhc. 

You  will  say  perhaps  that  the  situation  of  afi&drst^at  home 
demanded  and  engrossed  the  whole  of  your  attention.  Here, 
I  confess,  you  have  been  active.  An  amiable,  accomplished 
prince  ascends  the  throne  under  the  happiest  of  all  auspices — 
the  acclamations  and  united  affections  of  his  subjects.  The 
first  measures  of  his  reign,  and  even  the  odium  of  a  favourite, 
were  not  able  to  shake  their  attachment.  Your  services,  my 
Lord,  have  been  more  successful.  Since  you  were  permitted 
to  take  the  lead  we  have  seen  the  natural  effects  of  a  system 
of  government  at  once  both  odious  and  contemptible.  We 
have  seen  the  laws  sometimes  scandalously  related,  some- 
times -violently  stretched  beyond  their  tone.  We  have  seen 
the  sacred  person  of  the  sovereign  insulted ;  and,  in  profound 
peace,  and  with  an  undisputed  title,  the  fidelity  of  his  sub- 
jects brought  by  his  own  servants  into  public  question  f. 
Without  abilities,  resolution,  or  interest,  you  have  done  more 
than  Lord  Bute  could  accomplish  with  all  Scotland  at  his 
heels. 

Your  Grace,  little  anxious  perhaps  either  for  present  or 
future  reputation,  will  not  desire  to  be  handed  down  in  these 
coloura  to  posterity.  You  have  reason  to  flatter  yourself  that 
the  memory  of  your  administration  will  survive  even  the  forms 
of  a  constitution  which  our  ancestors  vainly  hoped  would  be 
immortal ;  and  as  for  your  personal  character  I  ^vill  not,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  suppose  that  you  can  wish  to 
have  it  remembered.  The  condition  of  the  present  times  is 
desperate  indeed  ;  but  there  is  a  debt  due  to  those  who  come 
after  us,  and  it  is  the  historian's  office  to  punish  though  he 
cannot  correct.  I  do  not  give  you  to  posterity  as  a  pattern  to 
imitate,  but  as  an  example  to  deter ;  and,  as  your  conduct 

*  Sir  John  Moore  ivas  an  old  Newmarket  acquaintance  of  his  Grace's, 
where  he  succeeded  in  completely  squandering  away  his  private  fortune. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton,  out  of  compassion^  obtained  for  him  the  pension  in 
question. 

■f*  The  wise  Duke,  about  this  time,  exerted  all  the  iufluence  of  goyemment 
to  procure  addresses  to  satisfy  the  King  of  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  They 
came  in  very  thick  from  ScoUand;  but,  after  the  appearance  of  this  letter, 
we  heard  no  more  of  them. — Jukius. 

YOI».   I.  K 
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comprehends  eyeiy  thing  that  a  wise  or  honest  minister  should 
avoid,  I  mean  to  make  you  a  negative  instruction  to  your  suc- 
cessors for  ever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XTII. 

TO  THE  FBnrTEB  OF  THE  FCBLIO  ABYEBTISEB. 

8iK,  Jime  12, 1769. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton's  friends,  not  finding  it  convenient  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  Junius,  are  now  reduced  to  the  last 
melancholy  resource  of  defeated  argument,  the  flat  general 
charge  of  scurrility  and  Msehood.  As  for  his  style,  I  shall 
leave  it  to  the  critics.  The  truth  of  his  facts  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  public.  They  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
think  a  hare  contradiction  will  have  no  weight  with  any  man 
who  judges  for  himself.  Let  us  take  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  his  last  letter. 

1.  Have  not  the  first  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  first 
principles  of  the  constitution  been  openly  invaded,  and  the 
very  name  of  an  election  made  ridiculous,  by  the  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Luttrell  ? 

2.  Did  not  the  Duke  of  Grafton  frequently  lead  his  mistress 
into  public,  and  even  place  her  at  the  head  of  his  table,  as  if 
he  had  pulled  down  an  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  and  could 
bury  all  decency  and  shame  under  the  ruins  ?  Is  this  the 
man  who  dares  to  talk  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  morals? 

3.  Is  not  the  character  of  his  presumptive  ancestors  as 
strongly  marked  in  him  as  if  he  had  descended  from  them  in 
ft  direct  legitimate  line  ?  The  idea  of  his  death  is  only  pro- 
phetic ;  and  what  is  prophecy  but  a  narrative  preceding  the 
fact? 

4.  Was  not  Lord  Chatham  the  first  who  raised  him  to  the 
xank  and  post  of  a  minister,  and  the  first  whom  he  aban- 
doned ? 

5.  Did  he  not  join  with  Lord  Rockingham  and  betray  hitn? 

6.  Was  he  not  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  whom  he 
now  pursues  to  destruction  ? 
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7.  Did  he  not  take  his  degrees  with  credit  at  Newmarket, 
White's,  and  the  Opposition  ? 

8.  After  deserting  Lord  Chathams  principles  and  sacri- 
ficing his  friendship,  is  he  not  now  closely  united  with  a  set 
of  men,  who,  though  they  have  occasionally  joined  with  all 
parties,  have,  in  every  different  situation,  and  at  all  times, 
been  equally  and  constantly  detested  by  this  country? 

9.  Has  not  Sir  John  Moore  a  pension  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year?  This  may  probably  be  an  acquittance  of 
fJEivours  upon  the  tnrf ;  but  is  it  possible  for  a  minister  to  offer 
a  grosser  outrage  to  a  nation  which  has  so  yeij  lately  cleared 
away  the  beggajy  of  the  civil  list  at  the  expense  of  more 
than  half  a  is^ion  ? 

10.  Is  there  any  one  mode  of  thinking  or  acting  with  re- 
spect to  America,  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton  has  not  suo- 
cessively  adopted  and  abandoned  ? 

Jl.  Is  there  not  a  singular  mark  of  ehame  set  upon  this 
man,  who  has  so  little  deUcacy  and  feeling  as  to  submit  to  the 
opprobrium  of  marrying  a  near  relation  of  one  who  had  de- 
bauched his  wife  ?  In  the  name  of  decency  how  axe  these 
amiable  eousins  to  meet  at  their  uncle's  table  ?  It  will  be  a 
scene  in  CEdipus,  without  the  distress.  Is  it  wealth,  or  wit^ 
or  beauty  ?  or  is  the  amorous  youth  in  love  ? 

The  rest  is  notorious.  That  Corsica  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  French  ;  that  in  some  instances  the  laws  have  been  scan- 
dalously relaxed,  and  in  others  daringly  violated;  and  that 
the  king's  subjects  have  been  celled,  upon  to  assure  him  of 
their  fidelity  in  spite  of  the  measures  of  his  servants. 

A  writer,  who  builds  his  arguments  upon  facts  such  as  these, 
is  not  easily  to  be  confuted.  He  is  not  to  be  answered  by 
general  assertions  or  general  reproaches.  He  may  want 
eloquence  to  amuse  or  persuade,  but,  speaking  truth,  he  must 
always  convince. 

PHILOJUNIirS*. 

*  5!lii«  M  tbe  first  iMler  -of  Thilo-Jnnrw.  In  his  Prefiice  Junius  admits 
Ikesnthorship  of  letters  under  this  signatnre,  and  that  it  was  a  subordinate 
part  he  started  as  needful  to  explain  and  support  the  principal;  not,  he 
siys,  to  ''praise  him/'  but  to  appear  ingenuously  couYinced  by  his  facts  and 
reasoning — a  puff  oblique,  if  not  direct,  from  the  author  himseUl — Ed. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

TO  THE  FBINTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADYEBTISEB. 

Sib,  June  22, 1769. 

The  name  of  Old  Noll  is  destined  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  There  is  an  ominous  fatality  in  it  which  even  the 
spurious  descendants  of  the  familj  cannot  escape.  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  the  merit  of  conducting  Charles  the  First 
to  the  block.  Your  correspondent  Old  Noll*  appears 
to  have  the  same  design  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  His 
arguments  consist  better  with  the  title  he  has  assumed,  than 
with  the  principles  he  professes ;  for  though  he  pretends  to 
be  an  advocate  for  the  Duke,  he  takes  care  to  give  us  the  best 
reasons  why  his  patron  should  regularly  follow  the  fate  of  his 
presumptive  ancestor.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  life  I  see  a  strange  endeavour  to  unite  con- 
tradictions which  cannot  be  reconciled.  He  marries  to  be 
divorced,  he  keeps  a  mistress  to  remind  him  of  conjugal  en- 
dearments, and  he  chooses  such  friends  as  it  is  a  virtue  in 
him  to  desert.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  genius  of  that  ac- 
complished president  who  pronounced  sentence  upon  Charles 
the   First  to  be  revived  in  some  modem  sycophant  f,  his 

*  A  correspondent  under  this  signature  replied  to  the  preceding  letter  of 
PJvUo-Juniw,  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  dated  June  19,  introducing  his 
observations  with  the  following  paragraph : — "  Though  Fhilo-Junius  is,  in 
every  sense,  unworthy  of  an  answer  as  a  writer,  yet,  as  he  has  compressed 
into  small  compass  what  he  calls  the  &cts  advanced  by  Junius,  I  will  answer 
them  briefly  one  by  one,  and  for  ever  drop  a  subject  that  could  only  acquire 
consequence  by  discussing  it  in  a  serious  manner." — En. 

f  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  name  of  Brad- 
thaw, — Jmfrius.  And  as  little  so  that  Old  Noll  was  the  nickname  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  There  is  a  peculiar  severity  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  periods 
and  the  two  &milies.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  a  Stuart,  and  Bradshaw, 
the  president  of  the  regicide  courts  was  the  name  of  the  Duke's  private  secre- 
tary ;  and  Junius  here  insinuates  that  he  was  also  the  author  of  the  letter 
signed  Old  Noll,  which  had  a  chance  of  proving  as  &tal  to  his  Grace's  cause 
as  ever  the  name  of  Bradthaw  or  Old  Noll  had  proved  &tal  to  his  Grace's 
ancestor.  Before  his  present  appointment,  Bradshaw  had  been  an  under- 
clerk  in  the  war-office,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  private  secretary  for  his 
despatch  in  business.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  on  the  Duke  retiring  from  the  premiership  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
pension  of  1500/.  Gonsiderinff  this  provision  unequal  to  his  deserts  or  his 
wants,  he  committed  suicide.~-£!p. 
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Grace,  I  doubt  not,  would,  by  sympathy,  discover  him  among 
the  dregs  of  mankind,  and  take  him  for  a  guide  in  those 
paths,  which  naturally  conduct  a  minister  to  the  scaffold. 

The  assertion  that  two  thirds  of  the  nation  approve  of  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Luttrell  (for  even  Old  Noll  is  too  modest  to 
call  it  an  election),  can  neither  be  maintained  nor  coasted  by 
argument.  It  is  a  point  of  fact  on  which  every  English  gen- 
tleman will  determine  for  himself.  As  to  lawyers,  their  pn>- 
fession  is  supported  by  the  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  I  confess  I  have  not  that  opinion  of  their  know* 
ledge  or  integrity,  to  think  it  necessaxy  that  they  should  de- 
cide for  me  upon  a  plain  constitutional  question.  With  iq» 
spect  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  ^e  Chancellor*  hu 
never  yet  given  any  authentic  opinion.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  t 
is  indeed  an  honest,  a  very  honest,  man ;  and  the  Attorney 
General  X  is  ex  officio  the  guardian  of  liberty,  to  take  care,  I 
presume,  that  it  shall  never  break  out  into  a  criminal  excess. 
Doctor  Blackstone  is  solicitor  to  ihe  queen.  The  Doctor  re- 
collected that  he  had  a  place  to  preserve;  though  he  forgot 
that  he  had  a  reputation  to  lose.  We  have  now  the  good  for- 
tune to  understand  the  Doctor's  principles  as  well  as  his 
writings.  For  the  defence  of  truth,  of  law,  and  reason,  the 
Doctor's  book  may  be  safely  consulted ;  but  whoever  wished 
to  cheat  a  neighbour  of  his  estate  §,  or  to  rob  a  country  of  its 
rights  II,  need  make  no  scruple  of  consulting  the  Doctor  him- 
self. 

The  example  of  the  English  nobility  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  sufl&dently  justify  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when  he  in- 
dulges his  genius  in  all  the  fashionable  excesses  of  the  age ; 
yet,  considering  his  rank  and  station,  I  think  it  would  do  mm 
more  honour  to  be  able  to  deny  the  fact  than  to  defend  it  by 
such  authority.     But  if  vice  itself  could  be  excused,  there  is 

*  Lord  Camden. 

f  At  this  time  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre^  with  a  salary  of  8000^,  and  just 
appointed  a  priyy  counseUor. 

t  Hr.De  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Walsingham. 

§  Doctor,  better  known  as  Sir  William,  Blackstone,  and  a  distinguished 
name  :  he  had  been,  unfortunately  for  himself,  an  adviser  of  Sir  James 
Lowther  against  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  dispute  concerning  the  Cum- 
berland crown  lands,  upon  the  obsolete  law  of  ntUlum  temptts. — Ed. 

II  Blackstone  had  also  supported  government  in  its  rejection  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
as  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
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jet  a  certain  display  of  it^  a  certain  oatra^e  to  deeenoy,  and 
yiolatioB  of  pnblic  decorum  m^iich^  for  the  benefit  of>  society, 
should  never  be  forgiven.  It  is  not  that  he  kept  a  mistress 
at  home,  but  that  he  constantly  attended  hat  abroad^  It.is  not 
the  privste  indulgence  but  the  pubUo'  insult  of  ^whieh  I  com- 
plain. The  name  of  Miss  Parsons^  would,  hardly  hare  be«i 
known,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  not  led  her  in 
triumph  through  the  Opera  Hoose^  eren  in  the -presence  of 
tiuB  queen.  When  we  see  a  man  aet  in  this  manner  we  ma^ 
admit  the  shameless  dejoaiity  of  his  heart,  but  what  are  we 
to  think  of  his  underotsmding  2 

His  Grace,  it  seems,  is  now  to  be  a  regular  domestic  mas, 
and,  as  an  omen  of.  the  future  di^cacy  and' correctness  of  his 
conduct,  he  marries  a  first  cousin  of  the  man  who  had  hxed 
that  mark  and  title  of  in&ony  upon  him  which,  at  the  same 
moment,  makes  a  husband  unhappy  and  ridiouloiis.  The  ties 
of  consanguinity  may  possibly  preserve  him  fnmi  the  same 
fate  a  second  time,  and  as  to  the  distress  of  meeting,  I  take 
£or  granted  the  venemble  uncle  of  these  common  cousins  has 
settled  the  etiquette  in  such  a  manner  that,  if  a  mistake 
diould  happenv  it  may  reach  no  finrther  than  from  Madame  ma 
fomme  to  Madame  ma  eousine. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  has  always  some  excellent  reasons  for 
deserting  his  friends.  The  age  and  incapacity  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham*; the  debility  of  Lord  Bockingham;  or  the  infamy  of 
Mr.  Wilkes.  There  was  a  time  indeed  when  he  did  not  ap* 
pesar  to  be  qiute  so  well  acquainted  or  so  violently  offended 
with  the  infirmsties  of  his  friends.  But  now  I  confess  they 
are  not  ill  exefaanged  for  the  youthful,  vigoroas  virtue  of  i^ 
Duke  of  Bedford*,  the  firmness  of  General  Conway,  the 
blunt,.  OF  if  I  may  call  it,  the  aukward  integrity  of  Mr*  Bigby*t, 
and  the  spotkss  morality  of  Lord  Sandwich  I. 

*  Lord  Ohatham,  it  is  well  known,  laboured  under  a  prematura  daerepitude 
of  body,  from  frequent  and  violet  attacks  of  the^out. 

f  Mr.  Eigby  was  introduced  into  political  Ufa  by  the  Buke  of  Bedford,  to 
whom  he  had  chiefly  recommended  himself  by  his  connyial  talents.  He  at 
length  attained  the  InctaAiye  post  of  paymaster  of  the  British  £(ncea»  His 
pretensions  to  tnteffriiy  axe  well  known,  even  to  the  present  monenty  to  hava 
been  rather  equivocal. 

t  It  was  Lord  Sandwich  who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Warburton,- com- 
plained to  the  House  of  Lords,  of  Wilkes's  Essay  on  WonuM,  and  induced 
their  lordships'  interference,  in  consequence  of  which  the  wsitec  waa  i 
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If  a  large  peosioii  to  a  broken  gambler  *  be  an  act  worthy 
of  commendation,  the  Duke  of  Grrafton's  connections  will  fur* 
nish  him  with  many  opportunities  of  doing  praiseworthy 
actions  ;  and,  as  he  himself  bears  no  part  of  the  expense,  the 
generosity  of  distributing  the  public  money  for  the  support  of 
virtuous  families  in  distress  will  be  an  unquestionable  proof 
of  his  Grace's  hamamtyw 

Aa  to  public  affairs*  Old  Noll  is  a  little  tender  of  descend- 
ing to  particulars.  He  does  not  deny  that  Corsica  has  been 
sacrificed  to  France,  and  he  confesses  that,  with  regard  to 
America,  his  patron  s  measures  have  been  subject  to  some 
Tariation;  but  then  he  promises  wonders  of  stabiUty  and 
firmness  for  the  future.  These  are  mysteries  of  which  we 
must  not  pretend  to  judge  by  expecienoe ;  and  truly,  I  fear 
we  shall  perish  in  the  Desert  before  we  arriye  at  the  Land  of 
Proniise.  In  the  regular  course  of  things,  the  period  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  ministerial  manhood  should  now  be  ap- 
proaching. The  imbecility  of  his  in£mt  state  was  committed 
to  Lord  Chatham.  Charles  Townshend  took  some  oaore  of  his 
education  at  that  ambiguous  age  which  lies  between  the  fol- 
lies of  political  childhood  and  the  vices  of  puberty.  The 
empire  of  the  passions  soon  succeeded.  His  earliest  princi- 
ples and  connections  were  of  course  forgotten  or  desp»ed. 
The  company  he  has  lately  kept  has  been  of  no  service  to  his 
morals ;  and,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affidrs,  we  see  the  cha- 
racter of  his  time  of  life  strongly  distinguished.  An  obstinate 
ungovernable  self-sufficiency  plainly  points  out  to  us  that  state 
of  imperfect  maturity  at  which  the  graceful  levily  of  youth  is 
lost,  and  the  solidity  of  experience  not  yet  acquired.  It  is 
possible  the  young  man  may  in  time  grow  wiser  and  reform ; 
bttt»  if  I  understand  his  disposition,  it  is  not  of  such  corrigible 
stuff  that  we  should  hope  for  any  amendment  in  him  before 
he  has  accomplished  the  destruction  of  this  country.  Like 
odier  rakes,  he  may  perhaps  live  to  see  his  error,  but  not 
until  he  has  ruined  his  estate. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


by  tlie  cfown.    The  irony  of  the  expression  here  adopted  proceeds 
froB  the  weU-known  6ct  that  Lord  Sandwich  was  at  this  very  time  the  most 
profligate  of  all  the  Bedford  party. 
*  Sir  John  Moore. 
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LETTER  XV*. 

TO  HIS   GBACE  THE   DUKE   OF  OBAFTON. 


My  Lord,  July  8, 1769. 

If  nature  had  given  you  an  understanding  qualified  to  keep 
pace  with  the  wishes  and  principles  of  your  heart,  she  would 
have  made  you,  perhaps,  the  most  formidable  minister  that 

*  In  this  Letter  Junius  with  unabated  severity,  bat  less  of  personal  crimina- 
tion, renews  in  closer  array  of  fiict  and  argument  his  general  attack  on  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  His  eloquence,  however,  and  political  sagacity,  did  not  sue* 
ceed  any  more  than  the  petition  of  the  livery  of  London,  in  obliging  the 
king  to 'alter  his  plan  of  government,  or  the  ministry  to  retire.  That  the 
reader  may  better  understand  the  position  of  the  belligerents — of  the  sove- 
reign and  his  ministry  on  one  side,  and  the  opposition  on  the  other,  consist- 
ing of  the  now  united  Whig  phalanx,  Junius,  Wilkes  and  the  populace,  with 
the  agitators  of  the  City — and  that  he  may  be  the  better  instructed  by  the 
truths  in  these  Letters,  without  being  misled  by  their  prejudices  and  errors, 
it  is  essential  in  the  perusal  of  them  to  hold  the  following  facts  steadily  in 
his  mind : — 

1.  'The  pkn  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  great  Whig  aristocracy,  by 
selecting  ability  and  loyalty  from  among  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  did  not 
begin  with  Lord  Bute,  but  was  conceived  and  arranged  by  Bolingbroke ; 
was  imperfectly  carried  into  effect  in  the  opposition  guided  by  Mr.  Pulteney, 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  Lord  Carteret;  occasioned,  in  the  struggle 
between  its  supporters  and  opposers,  all  that  uncertainty  and  weakness  of 
government  which  prevailed  from  the  resignation  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  till 
the  Pelhams  were  fully  established  in  ministerial  power ;  and  was  renewed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1768,  after  the  Whig  aristocracy  had  made  themselves  odious 
by  corruption,  tyranny,  and  failures. 

2.  The  Earl  of  Bute,  in  his  attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  erred  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  not  gaining  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  confidential  ally.  Pitt  hated 
the  great  Whig  aristocracy  which  had  scowled  on  his  talents,  and  thwarted, 
by  every  artifice,  his  attempts  to  rise  by  ability  and  patriotism  above  the 
native  humility  of  his  fortune.  He  courted  the  Tories  of  Leicester  House ; 
and  desired  nothing  better  than  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
mingled  Whigs  and  Tories,  by  which  the  aristocracy  that  had  oppressed 
him  might  be  overthrown.  Having  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  Qeoige 
II.,  who  had  previously  regarded  him  with  aversion,  Pitt  learned  to  value 
himself  on  cultivating  the  personal  favour  of  his  sovereign,  not  less  than  on 
commanding  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  Had  the  king  and  Lord  Bute 
.treated  him  with  free  unbounded  confidence,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
entered  cordially  into  their  new  plan  of  combining  and  balancing  parties,  and 
it  might  have  been  accomplished  without  occasioning  that  long  prostration 
of  government  which  ensued  in  the  prosecution  of  it  without  Pitt's  aid.  It 
was  the  conceit  of  ability  which  he  possessed  not,  it  was  a  jealousy  incom- 
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ever  was  employed  under  a  limited  monarch  to  accompliBh 
the  ruin  of  a  free  people.  When  neither  the  feelings  of 
shame,  the  reproaches  of  conscience,  nor  the  dread  of  punish- 

patible  with  tme  greatness  of  soul,  it  was  a  servitode  to  sordid  interests 
and  petty  prejudices,  that  made  Bute  irritate  Pitt  to  resignation,  instead  of 
courting,  in  happy  hour,  his  confidential  friendship.  This  was  the  capital  error 
of  the  king's  elect  He  meant  well ;  when  too  late,  he  stroTe  to  regain  for  his 
soYereign  the  cordial  service  of  Pitt.  Even  then,  however,  there  were  in  his 
advances  a  hesitation  and  duplicity  which  Pitt's  penetration  could  not  fiiil  to 
detect,  and  which  his  generous  nature  must  of  necessity  abhor. 

8.  In  the  first  dissociation  of  the  Whigs  from  the  Tories,  in  the  counter- 
poise of  those  two  parties  in  the  reign  of  William,  in  their  alternate  suc- 
cess under  Anne,  in  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  during  the  two  first  reigns 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  in  the  efforts  of  St.  John,  of  Pitt,  of  Bute,  to 
displace  them,  and  in  the  consummation  of  Tory  ascendancy  under  the 
ministry  of  the  son  of  Chatham,  the  operation  of  general  and  permanent 
causes  is  conspicuously  remarkable — causes  originating  in  the  first  principles 
of  human  nature,  and,  in  the  fundamental  composition  of  society,  predomi- 
nating over  all  those  secondary  causes  to  which  narrow-minded  courtiers, 
patriots,  politicians,  party- writers,  and  historians,  have  attributed  all  the  fluc- 
tuation and  changes  in  the  government  and  policy  of  Britain. 

4.  During  the  long  supremacy  of  the  Whigs,  both  the  Extcutive  and  the 
Legislative  Potcers  had  made  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution.  These  had,  indeed,  been  in  part 
counterbalanced  by  the  growing  ascendancy  of  public  opinion,  the  voice  of 
which  had  begun  to  be  generally  listened  to,  and  obeyed,  by  both  the  crown 
and  the  parliament.  It  was  time,  however,  both  for  the  safety  of  the  crown 
and  the  constitution,  that  such  encroachments  should  be  checked.  They 
could  not  have  been  effectually  checked  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  opposi- 
tion, both  in  parliament  and  among  the  people,  in  support  of  which  the 
Letters  of  Junius  were  written. 

5.  It  does  not  appear,  that  any  one  of  the  parties  in  the  opposition,  from 
the  year  1760  to  the  year  1770,  had  thoroughly  studied  anything  but  their 
private  and  party  interests  and  caprices  of  all  that  was  in  dispute.  They 
had  no  principles  thoroughly  understood ;  and,  because  thorougJdy  under' 
stood,  thei'^ore  not  to  he  abandoned.  The  great  utilities  of  government  and 
society  impelled  them  along  in  a  course  in  which  Whigs  and  Tories  might 
cordially  move  on  together.  But  here  they  were,  in  some  sort  unconscious 
agents;  as  to  all  else,  what  they  called  their  principles  continually  yielded  to 
their  interests  and  passions.  The  peace  of  1763,  hastily  concluded,  was  at 
first  almost  unanimously  approved  by  all  but  Mr.  Pitt.  Even  of  the  perse- 
cution of  Wilkes,  almost  all,  in  their  turn,  approved,  at  least  so  fax  as  not  to 
make  his  acquittal  a  condition  without  which  they  would  not  act  with 
government.  In  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  Americans,  it  is  evident  from 
the  whole  conduct  of  all  parties,  that  there  was,  in  truih,  no  real  dispute, 
except  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into  easy  execution.  Wilkes  had 
his  merits  and  his  uses,  but  patriotism  with  him  was  merely  a  game  of  calcu- 
lation. His  spirit  delighted  in  bold  contention,  and  he  desired  to  make  his 
fortune.    This  was  the  sum  of  his  impulses :  and  yet  he  happened  to  ex- 
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ment»  faroa  anj  htat  to  the  designs  of  a  mifosten  the  people 
ivould  haT«  too  much  reason  to  lament  their  eondition,  if  thejr 
did  not  find  some  xesouxce  in  the  weakness  of  his  understand- 
ing. We  owe  it  to  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  the  com* 
pletast  depzavitj  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  stiangelj  united, 
with  a  oonfusion  of  the  mind  idiich  eounteraets  the  most 
fBLYOurite  prindples,  and  makes  the  same  man  treacherous 
without  art,  and  a  hypocrite  without  deceiving.  The  mea- 
sures, for  instance,  in  which  your  Grace's  activity  has  beea 
chiefly  exerted,  as  they  were  adopted  without  skill,  should 
have  been  conducted  with  more  tium  common  dexterity.  But 
truly,  my  Lord,  the  execution  has  been  as  gross  as  the  design. 

Libit  more  remarkable  steadiness,  and  to  be  the  instrument  of  jp:«ater  good 
to  the  constitution,  than  was  efifected  by  all  the  cabals,  and  all  the  parlia- 
mentary eloquence,  of  the  higher  members  of  the  opposition.  The  patriot 
citizens  of  London,  had  as  little  of  virtue  and  intelligence  in  their  opposition 
as  liie  parliamentary  leaders.  The  agitators  who  stirred  them  into  action 
were  mostly  men  actuated  by  base  or  absurd  motirei.  The  mob  were  inspired 
by  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  low  insolence. 

6.  There  was  much  of  weakness,  of  narrowness,  of  mean  artifice,  and  of 
blundering  rashness,  in  the  system  of  the  court  itself.  In  principle,  and  in 
its  first  leading  views,  it  was  considerably  in  the  right :  in  almost  all  else, 
it  was  in  the  wrong.  The  virtue  and  ability  of  the  sovereign  himself,  toge- 
ther with  the  insuperable  necessities  of  government,  seem  to  lutve  contributed, 
much  more  than  the  skill  or  honesty  of  any  of  his  secret  counsellors,  to  avert 
that  ruin  which  the  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  strength  of  the 
opposition,  too  long  threatened. 

7.  What  the  Whigs,  who  complained  of  a  secret  injluence  at  court,  which, 
after  the  public  retirement  of  Lord  Bute,  had  no  existence,  continually  de- 
manded,  was,  in  fiict,  that  the  king  should  never  presume  to  think  or  speak 
of  any  one  concern  of  his  government,  except  in  their  presence,  and  in  im- 
plicit submission  to  their  control  These  were  the  conditions  to  which  they 
strove  to  reduce  their  sovereign,  and  which  were  chiefly  thwarted  by  their 
own  mutual  treachery. 

8.  At  the  time  when  these  Letters  were  written,  Lord  Chatham,  head. 
Temple,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  Mr.  George  Grenville,  acted  in 
union.  They  believed  it  impossible  that  their  strength  should  not  prevail,, 
and  they  were  using  every  possible  eflbrt  to  take  by  storm  the  strong-holds 
of  the  administration.  They  had  mutually  vowed  never  more  to  sufier 
themselves  to  be  disunited  by  the  practices  of  their  adversaries.  Bat  thiHr 
engagements  and  resolutions  were,  JiappUy,  not  of  a  nature  to  resist  the  first, 
splendid  temptations  of  avarice  or  ambition. 

9.  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  the  Duke  of  Grrafton  was  not,  in  politics 
and  patriotism,  a  worse  man  than  the  other  conspicuous  leaders,  whether  of 
the  ministry  or  of  the  opposition,  despite  of  the  revolting  exhibidon  of  him 
by  Junius. — En. 
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Bj  aM»  dMisire  tAe^jcfa  hare  defeated  all  the  arts  of  writing. 
You  liBva  fiuilj  ooiifoiuided  the  intrigues  of  opposition,  and 
adeneod  the  idaxnoius  of  fEustion.  A  dark,  ambignoas  system 
might  leqobn'aaid' furnish  the  materials  of  ingenious  illustra* 
tion ;  Bn£,  i&'doBbt&l  meaanres,  the  viralent  exaggeration  of 
-pmttj  mast  be  empiogred  to  rouse  and  engage  the  passions  of 
ilm  people.  Yon  ham  now  brought  the  merits  of  your  ad- 
numsteation  to  an  issue  on  which  evexy  Englishman  of  the 
naRowest  capad^  may  determine  for  himself.  It  is  not  an 
aiacm  to  the  paasioas,  bat  a  calm  appeal  to  the  judgm^it  of 
the  people  open  their  own  most  essential  interests.  A  more 
experienced  minkter  wonld  not  httre  hazarded  a  direct  inra- 
sion  of  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution  before  he  had 
made  some  progress  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
'With  such  a  cause  as  yours,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
you  have  the  court  at  your  devotion  unless  you  can  find 
means  to  corrupt  or  intimidate  the  jury.  The  collective  body 
of  the  people  £»rm  that  jury,  and  from  their  decision  there  is 
is  but  one  appeal. 

Whether  you  have  talents  to  support  yea  at  a  crisis  of  such 
difficulty  and  dangar  should  long  since  nave  been  considered. 
Judging  truly  of  your  dispoeition,  you  have,  peihaps,  mistaken 
the  extent  of  your  capacity.  Good  Mth  and  folly  have  so 
long  been  received  for  synonymous  terms,  that  the  reverse  of 
the  proposition  has  grown  into  credit,  and  every  villain 
fancies  himself  a  man  of  abilities.  It  is  the  a^rehension  of 
your  friends,  my  Lord,  that  you  hare  drawn  some  hasty  con- 
clasion  of  this  sort,  and  that  a  partial  reliance  upon  your 
moral  character  has  betrayed  you  beyond  the  depth  of  youc 
understanding,  You  have  now  carried  things  too  £ir  to  re- 
treat. You  hiftve  plainly  declared  to  the  people  what  they  are 
to  expect  from  the  continuance  of  your  administration.  It  is 
time  for  your  Grace  to  consider  what  you  also  may  expect  in 
reftnm  from  their  spirit  and  their  resentment. 

Since  the  accession  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  to  the 
thfone  we  have  seen  a. system  of  government  which  may  well 
het  called  a  reign  of  experiments.  Parties  of  all  denomina- 
tions have  been  employed  and  dismissed.  The  advice  of  the 
ablest  men  in  this  country  has  been  repeatedly  called  for  and 
rejected;  and  when  the  royal  displeasure  has  been  signified 
to  a  minister,  the  marks  of  it  have  usually  been  proportioned 
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to  his  abilities  and  integrity.  The  spirit  of  the  fayoubite 
had  some  apparent  influence  upon  eveiy  administration ;  and 
every  set  of  ministers  preserved  an  appearance  of  duration,  as 
long  as  they  submitted  to  that  influence.  But  there  were  cer- 
tain services  to  be  performed  for  the  favourite^  security,  or  to 
gratify  his  resentments,  which  your  predecessors  in  office  had 
the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  not  to  undertake.  The  moment  this 
refractory  spirit  was  discovered  their  disgrace  was  determined. 
Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  Lord  Bockingham  have 
successively  had  the  honour  to  be  dismissed  for  preferring 
their  duty  as  servants  of  the  public  to  those  compliances 
which  were  expected  from  their  station.  A  submissive  ad- 
ministration was  at  last  gradually  collected  from  the  deserters 
of  all  parties,  interests,  and  connections;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  find  a  leader  for  these  gallant  well-disciplined 
troops.  Stand  forth,  my  Lord,  for  thou  art  the  man.  Lora  Bute 
found  no  resource  of  dependence  or  security  in  the  proud, 
imposing  superiority  of  Lord  Chatham's  abilities,  the  shrewd, 
inflexible  judgment  of  Mr.  Grenville  *,  nor  in  the  mild  but 
determined  integrity  of  Lord  Rockingham.  His  views  and 
situation  required  a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  go  through  every  division,  resolution,  compo- 
sition, and  refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  happily 
arrived  at  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace.  Flat 
and  insipid  in  your  retired  state,  but,  brought  into  action,  you 
become  vitriol  again.  Such  are  the  extremes  of  alternate 
indolence  or  fury  which  have  governed  your  whole  adminis- 
tration. Your  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  people  soon 
becoming  desperate,  like  other  honest  servants  you  determined 
to  involve  the  best  of  masters  in  the  same '  difficulties  with 
yourself.     We  owe  it  to  your  Grace's  well-directed  labours, 

*  Mr.  G.  GrrenTiUe,  younger  brother  of  Lord  Temple,  and  brother-in-law 
to  Lord  Chatham,  was  a  political  ^I^ye  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Lord  Cobham. 
He  first  attached  himself  to  the  Tory  party  in  consequence  of  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  the  confidential  friend  of  Bolingbroke,  and 
fiither  of  Lord  Egremont;  and  was  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  when 
Lord  Bute,  in  1762,  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  planned 
the  American  Stamp  Act,  and  commenced  the  opposition  to  Wilkes.  He 
afterwards,  however,  became  disgusted  with  Lord  Bute,  and,  upon  his 
resignation,  firmly  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Lord  Bockingham,  the 
most  pure  and  unmixed  Whig  leader  of  his  day,  with  whom  also  Lord  Temple 
and  the  Earl  of  Chatham  had  now  united  themselves. 
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that  jour  soyereign  has  been  persuaded  to  doubt  of  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  and  the  people  to  suspect  the  virtues  of 
their  sovereign,  at  a  time  when  both  were  unquestionable. 
You  have  degraded  the  royal  dignity  into  a  base,  dishonourable 
competition  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  nor  had  you  abilities  to  carry 
even  this  last  contemptible  triumph  over  a  private  man,  with- 
out the  grossest  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  con- 
stitution and  rights  of  the  people.  But  these  are  rights,  my 
Lord,  which  you  can  no  more  annihilate  than  you  can  the  soil 
to  which  they  are  annexed.  The  question  no  longer  turns 
upon  points  of  national  honour  and  security  abroad,  or  on 
the  degrees  of  expedience  and  propriety  of  measures  at  home. 
It  was  not  inconsistent  that  you  should  abandon  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  another  country  *,  which  you  had  persecuted  in 
your  own;  and  in  the  common  arts  of  domestic  corruption, 
we  miss  no  part  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole*s  system  except  his 
abilities.  In  this  humble  imitative  line  you  might  long  have 
proceeded,  safe  and  contemptible.  You  might,  probably,  never 
have  risen  to  the  dignity  of 'being  hated,  and  even  have  been 
despised  with  moderation.  But  it  seems  you  meant  to  be 
distinguished,  and,  to  a  mind  like  yours,  there  was  no  other 
road  to  fame  but  by  the  destruction  of  a  noble  fabric,  which 
you  thought  had  been  too  long  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
The  use  you  have  made  of  the  military  force  introduced  an 
alarming  change  in  the  mode  of  executing  the  laws.  The 
arbitrary  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell  invades  the  foundation 
of  the  laws  themselves,  as  it  manifestly  transfers  the  right  of 
legislation  from  those  whom  the  people  have  chosen  to  those 
whom  they  have  rejected.  With  a  succession  of  such  appoint- 
ments we  may  soon  see  a  House  of  Commons  collected,  in 
the  choice  of  which  the  other  towns  and  counties  of  England 
will  have  as  little  share  as  the  devoted  county  of  Middlesex. 

Yet,  I  trust,  your  Grace  will  find  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  violent  measures,  nor 
deceived  by  refinements.  When  they  see  Mr  Luttrell  seated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  mere  dint  of  power,  and  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  choice  of  a  whole  county,  they  will  not 
listen  to  those  subtleties  by  which  every  arbitrary  exertion  of 
authority  is  explained  into  tJie  law  and  privilege  of  parliament. 

*  CkifsiGa. 
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It  requires  nopenuanon  of  axgumeut,  bat  maapij  Ike  evidciiCB 
of  tbe  sensee,  to  conrinoe  tbem  that  to  tmatfer  jthe  night  of 
election  irom  the/colladiw  to  the  i»praBentatiy«  body  of  the 
people  eontradietft  all  those  ideas  of  a  Heose  of  CommoBs 
"which  they  have  received  from  their  fonsfatfaeni,  and  which 
they  haye  aheadj,  though  vainly  pezhaps,  deliveeed  to  their 
children.  Hie  principles  oo  whidi  this  violeufc  measure  has 
been  d^ended,  have  added  scorn  to  injury^  and  forced  ns  to 
feel  that  we  are  not  only  oppressed  but  insilted. 

With  what  fonse,  my  Lord,  with  what  proteistion,  are  yon 
prepared  to  meet  the  united  detestation  of  the  people  of  £ng- 
land  ?  The  city  of  London  has  given  a  gensroiiis  example  to 
the  kingdom  in  what  manner  a  king  of  ^ia  ooontry  ought  to 
be  addressed  * ;  and  I  fancy,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  yet  in  your 
courage  to  stand  between  your  sovereign  and  the  addresses  of 
his  subjects.  The  injuries  you  httv^e  done  this  country  axe 
such  as  demand  not  only  redress  but  vengeance.  In  vain 
shall  you  look  for  protection  to  that  venal  vote  which  yon 
have  already  paid  for — another  must  be  purchased ;  and  to 
save  a  minister,  the  House  of  Commons  must  declare  them- 
selves not  only  independent  of  their  constitu^its,  but  the 
determined  enemies  of  the  constitution.  Consider,  my  Lord, 
whether  this  be  an  extremity  to  which  their  fears  will  permit 
them  to  advance,  or,  if  thmr  protection  should  &il  you,  how 
far  you  are  authorized  to  rely  upon  the  sincerity  of  those 
smiles  which  a  pious  court  lavishes  without  reluctance  npon 
a  libertine  by  profession.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  least  of  the 
thousand  contradictions  which  attend  you,  that  a  man,  marked 
to  the  world  by  the  grossest  violation  of  all  ceremony  and  de- 
conim,  should  be  the  first  servant  of  a  court  in  which  prayem 
are  morality  and  kneeling  is  religion.  Trust  not  too  far  to 
appearances  by  which  your  predecessors  have  been  deceived, 
though  they  have  not  been  injured.  Even  the  best  of  princes 
may  at  last  discover  that  this  is  a  contention  in  which  every- 
thing may  be  lost  but  nothing  can  be  gained;  and,  as  you 
became  minister  by  accident,  were  adopted  without  choice, 
trusted  without  confidence,  and  continued  without  fevour, 
be  assured  that,  whenever  an  occasion  presses,  you  will  be 
discarded  without  even  the  forms  of  regret.     You  will  then 

*  See  thiB  rabject  fiurtiier  notioed  in  Juniiu's  Letter  zxxrii. 
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have  reason  ta  be  ihsnldal  if  70a  afe  permitted  to  letirB  to  that 
seat  of  learning  which,  in  contemplation  ef  the  system  of 
your  life,  the  comparatiTe  pnrity  of  your  nmmers  with  those 
of  tiieir  high  steward,  and  a  thousand  other  reeommendii^ 
dieimistances,  has  chosen  you  to  encourage  the  growing  virtue 
of  their  youth,  and  to  preside  over  their  education  *.  When- 
erer  the  spirit  of  distributing  prebends  and  bisfaoprioks  shall 
have  depoolied  from  you,  jou  will  find  that  learned  seminoiy 
perfectly  recovered  j&om  the  delirium  of  an  installation,  and, 
iriuit  in  truth  it  ought  to  be,  once  more  a  peaoefiil  scene  of 
slumber  and  thoughtless  meditation.  The  venerable  tutors  of 
the  university  will  no  longer  distress  your  modesty  by  pro- 
posing you  for  a  pattern  to  their  pupils.  The  learned  dulness 
of  declamation  will  be  silent  f;  and  even  the  venal  mnset, 
though  happiest  in  fiction,  will  forget  your  virtues.  Tet,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age,  I  could  wish  that  your  re- 
treat might  be  deferred  until  your  morals  shall  happily  be 
lipened  to  that  maturity  of  corruption  at  which  the  worst 
examples  cease  to  be  contagious. 

JUNIUS. 

LETTER  XVI. 

TO   THE   FBIHTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISEB§. 

81B,  July  19, 1769. 

A  GSEAT  deal  of  useless  argument  might  have  been  saved  in 
the  political  contest  which  has  arisen  upon  the  expulsion  of 

*  Tbe  Duke  of  Ghnfton  was  chancellor,  and  Lord  Sandwich  high  steward, 
of  the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge. 

f  Dr.  Hinchliffe,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  his  official  sitoation 
as  Tice^hancellor  of  Oambridge,  made  an  oration  in  pcaise  of  the  Duke  of 
ChcaCton  on  introdudog  him  to  the  senate-house  on  the  mamiBg  of  his  in- 
stallation to  the  chancellorship  of  that  university. 

t  Alluding  to  Gray's  celebrated  Ode  to  Music,  composed  and  performed 
4»n  the  installation  of  his  Grace  as  chancellor  of  the  uuiyersity,  beginning — 
Hence!  avannt!  'tis  holy  ground — 
Ooraus  and  his  midnight  crew,  &c. 

§  This  letter  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  the  whole  collection  affords  of 
clear  and  cogent  reasoning.  It  cannot  be  too  often  read  by  those  who  would 
learn  to  reason  with  precisiinii  yet  without  elaborate  refinement,  who  would 
join  force  and  brevity  with  lucid  cleaniess,  whether  in  writing  or  in  debate, 
in  the  ardour  of  real  business,  or  in  the  coolness  of  specolattoa. — Bd. 
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Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell, 
if  the  question  had  been  once  stated  with  precision,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  each  party,  and  clearly  understood  by  them 
both.  But  in  this,  as  in  cdmost  every  other  dispute,  it  usually 
happens  that  much  time  is  lost  in  referring  to  a  multitude  of 
cases  and  precedents  which  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or 
in  maintaining  propositions  which  are  either  not  disputed,  or, 
whether  they  be  admitted  or  denied,  are  entirely  indifferent 
as  to  the  matter  in  debate,  until,  at  last,  the  mind,  perplexed 
and  confounded  with  the  endless  subtleties  of  controversy, 
loses  sight  of  the  main  question,  and  never  arrives  at  truth. 
Both  parties  in  the  dispute  are  apt  enough  to  practise  these 
dishonest  artifices.  The  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause  is  interested  in  concealing  it ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  good  cause  mangled 
by  advocates  who  do  not  know  the  real  strength  of  it. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know,  for  instance,  to  what  purpose,  in 
tlie  present  case,  so  many  precedents  have  been  produced  to 
prove  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to  expel  one 
of  their  own  members ;  that  it  belongs  to  them  to  judge  of 
the  validity  of  elections ;  or  that  the  law  of  parliament  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land*?  After  all  these  propositions 
are  admitted,  Mr.  LuttrelFs  right  to  his  seat  will  continue  to 
be  just  as  disputable  as  it  was  before.  Not  one  of  them  is  at 
present  in  agitation.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  House  of 
Commons  were  authorized  to  expel  Mr.  Wilkes ;  that  they 
are  the  proper  court  to  judge  of  elections,  and  that  the  law 
of  parliament  is  binding  upon  the  people ;  still  it  remains  to 
be  inquired  whether  the  House,  by  their  resolution  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Luttrell,  have,  or  have  not,  truly  declared  that  law. 
To  facilitate  this  inquiry,  I  would  have  the  question  cleared 
of  all  foreign  or  indiiferent  matter.  The  following  state  of 
it  will  probably  be  thought  a  fair  one  by  both  parties ;  and 
then,  I  imagine,  there  is  no  gentleman  in  this  country  who 
will  not  be  capable  of  forming  a  judicious  and  true  opinion 
upon  it.  I  take  the  question  to  be  strictly  this :  "  Whether 
or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of  parliament,  that 
the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  these  admissions  are  made,  not  as  of  truths 
unquestionable,  but  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  real 
question  to  issue.— JuHivs. 
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itself  creates  in  bitn  such  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  that, 
at  a  subsequent  election,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and 
void,  and  that  any  other  candidate,  who,  except  the  person 
expelled,  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the 
sitting  member." 

To  prove  that  the  affirmative  is  the  law  of  parliament,  I 
apprehend  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons to  declare  it  to  be  so.  We  may  shut  our  eyes  indeed 
to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  suffering  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  to  declare  new  laws,  without  argument  or  example, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  prudent  enough  to  submit  to  authority; 
bat  a  mere  assertion  will  never  convince,  much  less  will  it  be 
thought  reasonable  to  prove  the  right  by  the  fact  itself.  The 
ministry  have  not  yet  pretended  to  such  a  tyranny  over  our 
minds.  To  support  the  affirmative  fairly,  it  will  either  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  some  statute  in  which  that  positive  provision 
shjil  have  been  made,  that  specific  disability  clearly  created, 
and  the  consequence  of  it  declared,  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
statute,  the  custom  of  parliament  must  then  be  referred  to, 
and  some  case  or  cases  *  strictly  in  point  must  be  produced > 
^th  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  them;  for  I  readily 
admit  that  the  custom  of  parliament,  once  clearly  proved,  igk 
equally  binding  with  the  common  and  statute  law. 

The  consideration  of  what  may  be  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able makes  no  part  of  this  question.  "We  are  inquiring  what 
tbe  law  is,  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Reason  may  be  applied 
to  show  the  impropriety  or  expedience  of  a  law,  but  we  must 
bave  either  statute  or  precedent  to  prove  the  existence  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  late  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons  is .  defensible  on  general 
principles  of  reason,  any  more  than  in  law.  This  is  not  the-- 
binge  on  which  the  debate  turns. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  I  h&ve  laid  down  an  accurate 
state  of  the  question,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  1st,  That  there 
w  no  statute  existing  by  which  that  specific  disability  which 
^©  speak  of  is  created.  If  there  be,  let  it  be  produced. 
The  argument  will  then  be  at  an  end. 

Sndly,  That  there  is  no  precedent  in  all  the  proceedings  of 

*  Precedents,  in  opposition  to  principles,  have  little  weight  with  Junius ; 
^ttt  be  thought  it  necessary  to  meet  the  ministry  upon  their  own  ground. — 

VOL.  I.  N 
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the  House  of  Commens  wbich  cornea  entirely  home  to  U»e 
present  case,  yiz.,  "  where  an  expelled  member  has  beeis. 
retamed  agaiti,  and  another  candidate,  ivith  an  inferior  nwoor 
bex  of  votes,  has  been  declared  the  sitting  member."  If 
there  be  such  a  precedent,  let  it  be  given  to  us  plainly,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  have  more  weight  than  all  the  cunning  argu* 
ments  which  have  been  drawn  firom  inferences  and.  prd^ 
biHties. 

The  mmistry,  in  that  laborious  pamphlet  which,  I  pre- 
sume, contains  the  whole  strength  of  the  party,  have  de- 
clared *,  "  That  Mr.  Walpole's  +  was  the  first  and  only  in- 
stance, in  which,  the  electors  of  any  county  or  borough  had 
returned  a  person  expelled  to  serve  in  the  same  parliament." 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  •  a  case  more  exactly  in  paint. 
Mr.  Walpole  was  e^elled  and,  having  a  majority  of  votes  at 
the  next  election^  was  returned  s^n.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  a  candidate  set  up  by  the  ministry^  petitioned  the 
house  that  he  might  be  the  sitting  member  t-    Thus  far  the 

*  Cat$  ^  iks  MiddUteaf  Election  Consideredf  page  38. — Junius. 

f  This  feet  occurred  while  Mr.  Walpole  was  in  an  inferior  capacity  to 
that  in  which  he  afterwards  appeared  so  conspicnonsly  as  prime  minister  of 
George  I.  and  George  II.  At  the  period  in  question,  the  Tones  having  Mi- 
tained  a  majority  intptrtittfieiit,  expeUed  himfor  tiieicxiraeof  having  aeo^ML 
profit!  upon  a  military  contract,  while  secretary  at  war^  and  at  the  same 
time  possessed  influence  enough  to  have  him  committed  to  the  Tower.  He 
was  member  for  Lynn  Regis,  the  burgesses  of  which  borough  were  Warady 
attached  to  him.  It  was  for  this  borough  he  had  been  returned  at  an  eaify 
period  of  his  life,  by  wkidi  hi  was  «naibled,  wlrils  s  youaog  poliUcian,  to 
head  the  Whig'  party  against  St.  John,  afterwtfds  Lord  Bolingbroke,  leiio 
took  a  leading  part  in  thd  Tory  administration  of  Hariey. 

From  the  disgrace  into  which  he  was  hereby  for  a  long  time  plnnged,  he 
was  at  length  relieved  by  the  failure  of  the  minister's  £Enraarite  expedient  df 
the  South  Sea  incorporation,  and  the-  extreme  unpoptdarity 'in  which  ha  -was 
consequently  involved.  Walpole  now  triumphed  nponihe'  nin  of  hiaimvi, 
became  prime  mimetec,  retained  th^*  post  through  the  wh«la  of  the  existing 
and  part  of  the  next  reign,  and  idt  his  services  was  created  Earl  of  Or&riL; 

I  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  case  as  extracted  from  tbe 
journals  of  the  House  of  Oommons : —  i 

"  On  the  28id  of  February,  1711,  a  petition  of  the  freemen  and'frae* 
burghers  of  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the  eounty  of  Norfolk,  was 
presented  to  th«  house,  and  read ;  setting  forth,  that  Monday  tdie  devemth 
of  February  last,  being  appointed  for  choosmg  a  member  to  serve  in  pezliil- 
ment  for  1^  boroogh,  in  the  room  of  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  expelled^  this 
house,  Samuel  Taylor,  Esq.,  wets  decUd  their  biugess  \  but  J4>hn  Bag^, 
present  ndayor  of  the  said  borough,  refused  to  return  the  said  Samuel  Toffhr, 
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earcumsteQces  tally  exactlj,  except  that  our  House  of  Com- 
xnons  saved  Mr.  Luttrell  the  trouble  of  petitioning.  The 
-point  of  lar^,  however,  vrsa  the  same.  It  oame  regularly 
'before  the  house,  and  it  was  their  business  to  determine  uf»on 
it  They  did  determine  it,  for  they  declared  Mr.  Taylor  twt 
duly  elected.  If  it  be  said  that  they  meant  thl»  resolution  as 
matter  of  faTour  and  indulgence  to  the  borough  which  had 
retorted  Mr.  Walpole  upon  them,  in  order  that  the  burgessisa, 
knovdng  what  the  kw  was,  might  coirect  their  eiror,  I 
answer,  * 

I.  That  it  is  a  strange  way  of  arguing,  to  oppose  a  sup^ 
position,  which  no  man  can  piD\«,  to  a  fact  which  proves 
itself. 

II.  That  if  this  were  the  intention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  must  have  defeated  itself.  The  burgesses  of  Lynn 
could  never  have  Imown  their  error,  much  kss  could  thuej 
have  corrected  it,  by  any  instruction  they  received  from  the 
proceedings  of  tlie  House  of  Commonk  They  might  per- 
haps have  foreseen  that,  if  they  returned  Mr.  Walpole  again, 
he  would  again  be  rejected ;  but  they  never  could  infer  from 
a  resolution  by  which  the  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  was 
declared  not  dtdy  elected  thaW  at  a  future  election,  and  in 
similar  circumslaiices,  the  House  of  Commons  would  reverse 

ihouffh  required  so  to  do;  and  retomed  the  said  Sobert  Walpole,  thougli 
eiqpdkd  t£is  hoiuey  and  then  a  priaoBer  in  the  Tower,  and  piaying  the  con- 
odenii^B.  of  the  houta* 

^  Haarch  6th.  The  dder  of  the  day  being  sead  oi  taking  into  considem- 
tion  the  merits  of  the  pfi»tMin  of  the  finBemen  and  firee-hurghecs  of  the 
borough  of  Kin^shjjm,  in  the  county  of  ITorfolk,  and  a  motion  being  made 
thai  counsel  be  tailed  in,,  nson  a  division,  it  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 
Tc£tera  for  the  yeas,  Sir  Obadies  Turner,  Mr.  PoIiteBey,  127.  Tellers  for  the 
Boea,  Sir  Simeon  Stnart,  Mr.  Foster,  212. — A  motion  being  made,  and  the 
foertiea  piit(.tbat  Bobert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower  <^  London,  and  expelled  this  house 
for  an  high  breach  of  tiust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious  cor- 
ruption, when  secretary  at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament,  it  was  resolved,  upon  a  division, 
in  the  affirmatiTe.  Then  a  motion  being  made,  and  the  question  put,  that 
Samuel  Taylor,  Bsq.^  is  duly  elected  a  bnrgeis  to  serve  in  the  present  parlia- 
ment for  t&e  barou^  of  King^s  Lynn  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  it  passed  in 
the  negative.  Beaolved,  that  the  late  Section  of  a  burgess  to  serve  in  the 
pcewBt  parHaaMnt  &r  the  said  borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the  county  of 
.  Hadblk,  is  a  void  elestioa." 
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their  resolution,  and  receive  the  same  candidate  as  duly 
elected  whom  they  had  before  rejected. 

This  indeed  would  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  way  of 
declaring  the  law  of  parliament,  and  what  I  presume  no  man, 
whose  understanding  is  not  at  cross-purposes  with  itself,  could 
possibly  understand. 

If,  in  a  case  of  this  importance,  I  thought  myself  at 
liberty  to  argue  from  suppositions  rather  than  from  facts,  I 
think  the  probability  in  this  instaiice  is  directly  the  reverse 
of  what  the  minisAy  affirm ;  and  that  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time  would  rather  have 
strained  a  point  in  favour  of  Mr.  Taylor  than  that  they  would 
have  violated  the  law  of  parliament,  and  robbed  Mr.  Taylor 
of  a  right  legally  vested  in  him,  to  gratify  a  refractOTy 
borough  which,  in  defiance  of  them,  had  returned  a  person 
branded  with  the  strongest  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
House. 

But  really.  Sir,  this  way  of  talking,  for  I  cannot  call  it 
argument,  is  a  mockery  of  the  common  understanding  of  the 
nation  too  gross  to  be  endured.  Our  dearest  interests  are  at 
stake.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  not  merely  to  rob  a 
single  county  of  its  rights,  but,  by  inevitable  consequence, 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
fatal  attempt  has  succeeded,  and  stands  as  a  precedent  re- 
corded for  ever.  If  the  ministry  are  unable  to  defend  their 
cause  by  fair  argument  founded  on  facts,  let  them  spare  us 
at  least  the  mortification  of  being  amused  and  deluded  jike 
children.  I  believe  there  is  yet  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  this 
country,  which  will  not  submit  to  be  oppressed ;  but  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  fund  of  good  sense  in  this  country,  which 
cannot  be  deceived. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEK  XVII. 

TO  THE   PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  August  1, 1769. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  Junius  to  take   the    trouble 
of  answering  your  correspondent  <jl.  A.  or  the  quotation  from 
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a  speech  without  doors,  published  in  your  paper  of  the  28th 
of  kst  month  *.    The  speech  appeared  before  Junius's  letter, 

*  The  "  speech  without  doors'*  was  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Black- 
stone^  and,  from  the  legal  eminence  of  the  writer,  may  not  he  unacceptahle  to 
the  reader. 

A  tp$ech  witAovi  doors  upon  the  subject  </  a  vote  given,  on  the^tk  day  qf 
May,  1769. 

"  Toor  question  I  will  answer,  having  first  premised  that  if  yon  are 
satisfied  we  did  right  in  setting  aside  Mr.  Wilkes's  election,  I  cannot  believe 
it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  convince  you  that  the  admitting  of  Mr. 
Lnttiell  was  the  unavoidable  consequence.  '  No  (say  you) :  for  surely  you 
might  have  declared  it  a  void  election.  Why  go  greater  lengths  than  in 
former  times,  even  the  most  heated  and  violent,  it  was  ever  thought  proper 
to  gol  Or  upon  what  ground,  eather  of  reason  or  authoiity,  can  you  justify 
the  vote  you  gave,  that  Mr.  Luttrell,  who  certainly  had  not  the  majority, 
was  duly  elected)'  The  question  you  have  a  right  to  put  to  me,  and  X  mean 
to  give  it  a  direct  answer. 

"  Now  the  principle  upon  which  I  voted  was  this,  that  in  all  cases  of 
election  by  a  majority  of  votes,  wherever  the  candidate  for  whom  the  most 
vstes  are  given,  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  electioo,  under  a 
knoum  kycl  ineapaeiiy,  the  person  who  had  the  next  greatest  number  of 
votes  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  person  duly  elected.  And  this,  as  a 
general  principle,  I  take  to  be  altogetlier  uncontrovertible.  We  may  differ 
in  our  ways  of  expressing  the  principle,  or  of  explaining  the  grounds  of  it : 
Boate  choosing  to  state  it,  that  the  Sectors  votmg  for  sudi  incapable  person, 
do  for  that  time  forfeit  their  right  of  voting;  others,  that  their  votes  are 
tfaiown  away;  and  others,  that  votes  for  a  person  not  legally  capable,  are 
not  legal  votes.  But  in  whatever  way  we  assign  the  ground  of  the  rule,  the 
result  and  conclusion  is  still  the  same,  that,  in  every  such  case,  the  election 
of  the  capable  person  by  the  inferior  number  of  votes,  is  a  good  and  valid 
election. 

"  Net  is  this  rule,  founded  as  it  is  in  sound  sense  and  public  necessity,  to 
he  pat  out  of  countenance  by  a  little  ingenious  sophistry,  playing  upon  the 
ambiguity  of  certain  undefined  terms,  taunting  us  with  the  reproach  of 
elections  by  a  minority,  of  inverting  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  like. 
Not  even  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  the  electors  can  stand  against  its 
authority;  for  sacred  as  those  rights  ought  ever  to  be  held,  the  exercise  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  rights  of  individuals,  must  ever  be  confined 
within  such  bounds,  and  governed  by  such  rules,  as  are  consistent  with  the 
attainment  of  the  great  public  ends  for  which  they  were  established.  But 
could  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than  if,  while  you  are  securing  to  indi- 
riduals  the  right  they  have  to  take  part  in  determining  who  shall  be  appointed 
to  discharge  the  several  public  offices  and  trusts,  no  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  public,  in  all  events,  may  be  secure  of  having  any  persons  appointed  at 
ain  Yet  to  this  inconvenience  the  public  must  be  perpetually  exposed,  if 
the  rule  were  to  be  strictly  and  invariably  followed,  that  nothing  but  a 
majority  of  the  electors  could  ever  make  a  good  election.  That  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  entitled  to  have  voice  in  the  election  is  not  necessary. 
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and,  OS  tlie  aathor  seems  to  consider  tbe  great  i!)ro{K)sitbn  ob 
which  all  his  argument  depends,  namely,  that  Mr,  WUkes  was 
under  that  known  Ugal  incapacity  of  which  Junius  speaks,  as 

win  be  readily  admitted ;  for,  at  that  rate,  the  ahsenoe  of  one-half  of  tho 
electors  might  defeat  the  possibility  of  any  election  at  all.  Neither  is  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  candidate'a  being  dniy  elected,  that  he  should  have 
the  votes  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  electors  present ;  since,  if  it  were, 
diversity  of  inclinations  among  the  electors,  and  the  putting  up  of  three  can- 
didates, might  as  completely  frustrate  all  possibility  of  supplyii^  the  vacancy^ 
as  the  absence  of  one-half  of  the  electors  would  in  the  (ormiet  case.  Accord- 
ingly, therefore,  we  constantly  see^  liiat  whcrev«r  there  are  more  than  tw» 
candidates  for  one  vacancy,  the  election  is  determined,  not  so  properly  by  a 
majority,  as  by  a  plurality  of  voices ;  and  the  candidate  who  has  more  voices 
than  any  one  of  his  competitors,  although  fewer  than  one-half  of  the  electors 
present,  is  always  determined  to  be  well  and  duly  elected;  there  beings 
indeed,  no  other  method  allowed  by  the  constitatt(Mi  of  voting  against  one 
candidate,  but  by  voting  for  another ;  nor  any  liberty  of  declaring  whom  I 
would  prefer  in  the  second  place,  in  case  my  first  vote  should  prove  in- 
effectual ;  either  of  which  allowances  might  prevent  any  election  being  made. 

"  Thus  far  then  we  are  guarded  against  the  public  service  being  dis- 
appointed, either  by  the  remissness  of  the  electors  in  absentmg  themselves 
from  the  election,  or  by  such  a  diversity  of  •pinient  among  the  electors  pre- 
sent as,  thoagh  innocent  in  itself  would  yet  be  of  &,tal  consequence  to  the 
public  should  it  be  suffered  to  operate  so  &r  as  to  prevent  any  effectual  elec- 
tion from  taking  place.  But  much  in  vain  have  these  rules  been  established, 
if  it  is  still  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  same  number  of  electors,  by  a  little 
inanag«ment,  to  effect  tiie  same  purpose,  and  put  an  effectual  bar  to  all  pos- 
sibility of  a  valid  election.  Had  they,  by  staying  away,  declared  that  they 
would  take  no  part  in  supplying  the  vacancy,  their  fellow  electors  who  chose 
to  exercise  their  franchise,  and  upon  whom,  in  that  case,  the  complete  right 
would  have  devolved,  might  have  exercised  their  right  accordingly,  and  the 
public  service  would  have  been  provided  for.  But  shall  they  be  allowed  to 
come,  and  by  declaring  that  they  will  vote  against  one  candidate,  but  for  no 
other,  or  by  voting  for  a  person  whom  they  know  to  be  incapable  of  holding 
the  office,  as  truly,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  deprive  their  fellows  of  their 
right,  and  the  public  of  its  due,  as  if,  instead  of  coming,  they  had  only  sent 
a  prohibition  of  proceeding  to  any  election  till  it  should  be  their  good  pleasure 
to  suffer  one  1  Against  such  a  mockery  of  the  public  authority  common 
sense  reclaims ;  and  has,  therefore,  provided  against  this  abuse  by  pointing 
out  this  farther  qualification  of  the  rule  by  which  elections  are  to  be  decided. 
That  as  the  electors  who  give  no  vote  at  all  have  no  power  of  excluding 
any  candidate  for  whom  other  electors  do  vote,  so  those  who  give  their  votes 
for  a  person  whom  they  know  to  be  by  law  incapable,  are  to  be  considered 
exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  if  they  gave  no  votes  at  all.  Not  to  give 
any  vote,  to  declare  I  vote  for  nobody,  or  to  vote  for  the  Great  Mogul,  must 
undoubtedly  have  the  same  effect. 

"  Thus  then  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  general  rule,  that  in  case  of  a 
kiMwn  legal  incapacity  in  the  person  having  the  majority  of  voices,  the 
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a  point  grouted,  Ins  epeech  is,  in  no  Bhape,  an  answer  to 
JpNiDS,  for  thiB  is  the  Terj  queation  in  de We. 

As.  to  G.  A.  I  obsecre  first,  that  if  be  did  not  admit  of 
JuNiTTSs  state  of  the  questioin,  he  should  have  shown  the 
fiftUacy  of  it,  or  given  us  a  more  exact  oae :— secondlj,  that 
coBEsidering  the  manj^houBS  and  days  which  the  ministry  and 
their  advocates  hffre  wasted  in  pablic  debate,  in  oompiiing 
large  quartos,  and  collecting  innumerable  precedents,  ex- 
pressly to  prove  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  warranted  by  the  law,  custom,  and  practice  of 
parlisfiient,  it  is  nrther  an  extraordinary  aupposition  to  be 
made  by  one  of  then*  own  party,  even  iar  the  sake  of  arga- 
ment,  that  no  such  statute^  no  -such  ctutam  of  parUament,  no 
such  case  in  point  can  be  produced,  G.'  A.  may,  however, 
make  the  supposition  with  safety.  It  contains  nothing  but 
literally  the  ^t,  except  that  there  is  a  case  exactly  in  point, 
with  a  decision  of  the  house,  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  the  present  House  of  Commons  came  to  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Luttrell. 

The  ministry  now  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  the  weakness  of 
their  cr^use,  and,  as  it  usually  happens  with  falsehood,  are 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  shifting  their  ground,  and  changing 
their  whole  defen?o.  At  first  we  were  told  that  nothing 
ooidd  be  clearer  than  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 

capable  person  next  upon  the  poll,  althongh  chogen  "by  a  minority,  is  duly 
elected,  is  consonant  to  reason,  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense. 

^'  That  it  had  also  the  sanction  of  authority,  I  was  as  clearly  convinced. 
The  pxactice  of  the  courts  of  law  in  such  cases  seems  not  to  be  disputed ; 
they  have,  by  repeated  decisions,  established  the  principle. 

"  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  both  of  reason  and  authority,  I  not  only 
thought  myself  folly  justified  in  giving  my  vote,  that  Mr.  Luttrell  was  duly 
eiecled,  but  in  troth  I  could  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  vote  otherwise, 
being  convinced,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  by  so  votung  I  should  do  no 
wxong  to  the  1143  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  who,  for  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  overbear  the  authority  of  the  Housb  of  Commons,  which  had  adjudged 
Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  incapable,  had  chosen  to  forego  their  right  of  taking  part 
in  the  nomination  of  a  capable  person  in  his  room ;  so,  by  a  contrary  deci- 
.aiao,  I  should  have  done  a  most  manifest  injustice  to  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  to  the 
296  freeholders  who  voted  for  him;  and  who,  in  £iilure  of  a  nomination  by 
an  equal  number  of  freeholders  of  any  other  capable  candidate,  had,  upon 
every  principle  of  reason,  and  every  rule  of  law,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
unifonn  usage  of  parliament,  conferired  upon  him  a  clear  title  to  sit  as  one  of 
the  representatives  for  the  county  of  Middle£ez." 
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Commons  were  justified  by  the  known  law  and  unifonn  cus- 
tom of  parliament  But  now  it  seems,  if  there  be  no  law, 
the  House  of  Commons  have  a  right  to  make  one,  and  if 
there  be  no  precedent,  they  have  a  right  to  create  the  first ; 
— for  this,  I  presume,  is  the  amount  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  Junius.  If  your  correspondent  had  been  at  all 
yersed  in  the  law  of  parliament,  or  generally  in  the  laws  of 
this  country,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  defence  is  as  weak 
and  false  as  the  former. 

The  privileges  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  is  true, 
are  indefinite ;  that  is,  they  have  not  been  described  or  laid 
down  in  any  one  code  or  declaration  whatsoever ;  but  when- 
ever a  question  of  privilege  has  arisen,  it  has  invariably  been 
disputed  or  maintained  upon  the  footing  of  precedents  alone  *. 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  Aylesbury  election 
the  House  of  Lords  resolved,  "  That  neither  House  of  Par- 
liament had  any  power,  by  any  vote  or  declaration,  to  create 
to  themselves  any  new  privilege  that  was  not  warranted  by 
the  known  laws  and  customs  of  parliament."  And  to  tins 
rule  the  House  of  Commons,  though  otherwise  they  had  acted 
in  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  gave  their  assent,  for  they  affirmed 
that  they  had  guided  themselves  by  it  in  asserting  their 
privileges.  Now,  Sir,  if  this  be  true  with  respect  to  matters 
of  privilege  in  which  the  House  of  Commons,  individually 
and  as  a  body,  are  principally  concerned,  how  much  more 
strongly,  will  it  hold  against  any  pretended  power  in  that 
House  to  create  or  declare  a  new  law  by  which  not  only  the 
rights  of  the  House  over  their  own  member,  and  those  of  the 
member  himself  are  concluded,  but  also  those  of  a  third  and 
separate  party — I  mean  the  freeholders  of  the  kingdom.  To 
do  justice  to  the  ministry,  they  have  not  yet  pretended  that 
any  one  or  any  two  of  the  three  estates  have  power  to  make 
a  new  law  without  the  concurrence  of  the  third.  They  know 
that  a  man  who  maintains  such  a  doctrine  is  liable,  by  sta- 
tute, to  the  heaviest  penalties.  They  do  not  acknowledge 
that  the  House  of  Commons  have  assumed  a  new  privilege,  or 
declared  a  new  law.  On  the  contrary,  they  affirm  that  their 
proceedings  have  been  strictly  conformable  to  and  founded 

*  This  is  still  meeting  the  ministry  upon  their  own  ground  ;  for,  in  truth, 
no  precedents  will  support  either  natural  injustice,  or  violation  of  positive 
right — JuHiTTs. 
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apon  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  parliament  Thus, 
therefore,  the  question  returns  to  the  point,  at  which  Junius 
had  fixed  it,  namely,  Whether  or  no  thi$  be  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment. If  it  he  not,  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  legal 
authority  to  establish  a  precedent,  and  the  precedent  itself 
is  a  mere  fact,  without  any  proof  of  right  whatsoever. 

Your  correspondent  concludes  with  a  question  of  the  sim- 
plest nature ;  Must  a  thing  be  vorong,  because  it  has  never  been 
done  before?  No.  But  admitting  it  were  proper  to  be  done, 
that  alone  does  not  convey  an  authority  to  do  it.  As  to  the 
present  case,  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  the  time  when  not 
only  a  single  person,  but  a  whole  county,  and,  in  eifect,  the 
entire  collective  body  of  the  people,  may  again  be  robbed  of 
their  birthright  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
if,  for  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to  comprehend,  it  be  neces- 
saiy  to  trust  that  House  with  a  power  so  exorbitant  and  so 
unconstitutional,  at  least  let  it  be  given  to  them  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 


LETTER  XVIIL 

TO  DB.    WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE,   SOLICITOR  GEMEBAL  TO   HEB 
UAJESTY. 

Sib,  ^      July  29, 1769. 

I  SHALL  make  you  no  apology  for  considering  a  certain 
pamphlet,  in  which  your  late  conduct  is  defended,  as  written 
by  yourself*.     The  personal  interest,  the  personal  resent- 

*  This  was  at  last  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the  Solicitor-General.  The 
pamphlet  was  entitled,  "An  Answer  to  the  Question  stated;**  and  was  a 
reply  to  a  pamphlet  from  Sir  William  Meredith,  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  parliament  of  the  Whig  party,  entitled,  "  The  Question  stated/' 
in  reference  to  the  adjudication  of  Wilkes's  incapacity  to  sit  in  parliament 
after  his  last  election ;  in  the  coarse  of  which  also,  the  inconsistency  of 
opinion  between  that  delivered  by  the  Solicitor-General  in  his  Commentaries, 
and  that  on  the  point  in  question,  was  severely  animadverted  upon. 

The  press  was  overwhelmed  with  tracts  on  this  dispute  from  both  sides. 
Of  these,  the  chief,  independently  of  Sir  William  Meredith's,  and  the  reply 
to  it  by  Sir  William  Blackstone,  were  ''  The  Case  of  the  last  Election  for  the 
County  of  Ifttddlesez  considered,"  attributed  to  Mr.  Dyson,  who  was  nick- 
named^ by  his  opponento,  Mungo  :  '^ Serious  considerations;" '' Mungo  on 
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sientB,  aad  above  all,  that  wounded  spirit,  Bnacoastomed  to 
reproach,  and  I  hope  not  frequently  coMBeiovs  -of  deeerTing 
it,  are  signals  which  betray  the  author  to  ns  as  plainly  as  ^ 
your  name  were  in  the  title-page.  Yon  appeal  to  the  public 
in  defence  of  your  reputation.  We  hold  it,  Sir,  that  an  in* 
jury  offered  to  an  individual  is  interesting  to  society.  On 
this  principle  the  people  of  England  made  common  cause 
with  Mr.  Wilkes.  On  this  principle,  if  yow  are  injured,  they 
will  join  in  your  resentment.  I  shall  not  follow  you  through 
the  insipid  form  of  a  third  person,  but  address  myself  to  you 
directly. 

You  seem  to  think  the  channel  of  a  pamphlet  more  re- 
spectable and  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  your  cause  than 
that  of  a  newspaper.  Be  it  so.  Yet  if  newspapers  are 
scurrilous,  you  muet  confess  they  are  impartial.  They  give 
us,  without  any  apparent  preference,  the  wit  and  argument  of 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  the  abusive  dulaess  of  the  opposkson. 
The  scales  are  equally  poised.  It  is  not  the  prmter's  fault  if 
the  greater  weight  inclines  the  balance. 

Your  pamphlet,  then,  is  divided  into  an  attack  upon  Mr. 
Grenville's  character,  and  a  defence  of  your  own.  It  would 
would  have  been  more  eonsistent,  perhaps,  with  your  professed 
intentions,  to  have  confined  yourself  to  the  la^t.  But  anger 
has  some  claim  to  indulgence,  and  miling  is  usually  a  reMef 
to  the  mind.  I  hope  you  have  found  benefit  from  the  ex- 
periment It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  formal  vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  Grenville  upon  his  own  principles.  I  liave 
neither  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  him  *,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  completely  master  of  ail  the  fiacts.  I 
need  not  run  the  risk  of  doing  an  injustice  to  his  opinions,  or 
to  his  conduct^  when  your  pamphlet  akme  carries,  upon  the 
fiEkoe  <3i  it,  a  fi;^  vindication  of  both. 

tiie'ue  of  QaotetioiiB;"  "Mnngo's  cage  considered;**  "Letter  to  JumnB,*" 
**  Fogtaoiipt  to  Juniiu,"  published  in  a  sabseqnent  edition  to  Sir  WiBiam 
Blackstone*8  reply,  and  "  Th«  False  Alarm,**  written  by  Doctor  Johnson. 
Of  all  these  some  incidental  notice  is  taken  in  the  coarse  of  the  rohimes 
before  us. 

*  This,  as  alreufdy  observed  in  the  Preliminary  Bssay,  is  a  traly  singnlar 
assertion  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  feet,  that  Mr.  (Jrenville,  rf  afi 
tile  political  chan&eters  of  the  day,  appears  to  have  been  onrantlior*s  favourite. 
He  voluntarily  omits  every  opportunity  of  censniing  him,  and  readily  «»• 
braces  every  occasion  of  defending  and  extolling  his  conduct  and  principles. 
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Ysiir  firet  Fefieotioa  is,  that  Mr.  GrenvHle  *  hvhb,  of  aH 
men,  the  perMm  who  should  not  have  complained  of  incon- 
sistence  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes  f.  This,  Sir,  is  either  an 
immeaning  sneer,  a  peevish  expression  of  resentment,  or,  if 
it  means  anytiiing,  jon  plainly  beg  the  question ;  for  whether 
his  parliamentary  oondoct  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes  has  or 
has  not  been  inconsistent,  remains  yet  to  be  pnrred.  But  it 
seems  he  reoeived  upon  the  spot  a  sufficient  chastisement  for 
etennsing  ^o  tmfairfy  |  his  talent  of  misrepi«sentation.  You 
Bare  a  lawyer,  Sir,  and  know  better  tinui  I  do  upon  what  par- 
ticular occasions  a  talent  for  misrepresentation  may  be  fairhf 
exerted ;  but  to  punish  a  man  a  second  'time,  when  he  has 
been  once  suffioiently  chastised,  is  rather  ioo  sevea'e.  It  is 
not  in  the  laws  of  England,  it  is  not  in  your  own  Commenta- 
ries, nor  is  it  yet,  I  belicYC,  in  the  new  law  you  have  revealed 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  hope  this  doctrine  has  no 
exist^ice  bat  in  your  own  heart.  After  all,  fi&r,  if  you  had 
ooBSttlted  that  sober  discretion  wbdch  y<m  seem  to  oppose 
with  triumph  to  the  honest  jollity  of  a  tavern,  it  might  have 
occurred  to  you  that,  although  you  could  have  succeeded  in 
fedaag  a  charge  of  inconsistence  upon  Mr.  Grenville,  it  would 
not  -Jbaaive  tended  in  any  shape  to  exculpate  yourself. 

Your  next  insinuation,  that  Sir  William  Meredith  had 
hastily  adopted  the  fetlse  glosses  of  his  new  ally,  is  of  the 

•  Mr.  Chrenville  had  quoted  a  passage  from  the  I)octor*8  excellent  Com- 
iMBtarieSj  which  diSEectly  contradicted  the  prineiplsB  maintaiiied  by  the 
Doetor  in  the  House  of  Commona. — Junuai 

f  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  opposition  to  Wilkes  commenced 
with  Mr.  George  Grenville,  who  advised  the  issue  of  the  General  Warrant, 
It  is  observed  also  in  the  same  note,  that  Grenville  afterwards  deserted  the 
mmistry,  and  attached  fakntelf  strenuoasiy  to  the  Whig  party.  8ee  note, 
ante,  p.  172.  Upon  this  apparent  inconsistemsy  Junius  shrewdly  remariu^ 
that  whatever  propriety  or  impropriety  there  might  have  been  in  Mr.  Gren- 
ville^A  opposing  WUkes  ;perionaMy — the  present  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it — as  he  now  supports  him  not  on  account  of  his  personal  character, 
bntsus  the  instnunent  of  the  people  at  large,  whose  rights  and  privileges  the 
miaistiy  have  grossly  violated  by  their  conduct  towards  him. — En. 

X  An  inaccurate  expression  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to.  The  cbastisfr- 
ment  that  ensued. is  related,  jMWt,  p.  191.  Biaokstone  was  thunderstruck  at 
the  contradiction  pointed  out  by  Grenville,  and  was  incapable  of  uttering  a 
word  in  his  defence — ^a  pause  ensued,  and  Mr.  Grenyille  insultingly  shook 
his  head.    For  the  rest  see  the  page  just  referred  t»» — En. 
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same  sort  ynth  the  first.  It  conveys  a  sneer  as  little  worthy 
of  the  gravity  of  your  character  as  it  is  useless  to  your  de- 
fence. It  is  of  little  moment  to  the  puhlic  to  inquire  by 
whom  the  charge  was  conceived,  or  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 
The  only  question  we  ask  is,  whether  or  no  it  be  true.  The 
remainder  of  your  reflections  upon  Mr.  Grenville's  conduct 
destroy  themselves.  He  could  not  possibly  come  prepared  to 
traduce  your  integrity  to  the  House.  He  could  not  foresee 
that  you  would  even  speak  upon  the  question,  much  less  could 
he  foresee  that  you  would  maintain  a  direct  contradiction  of 
that  doctrine  which  you  had  solemnly,  disinterestedly,  and 
upon  soberest  reflection  delivered  to  the  public.  He  came 
armed  indeed  with  what  he  thought  a  respectable  authority, 
to  support  what  he  was  convinced  was  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
I  doubt  not  he  intended  to  give  you,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  an  honourable  and  public  testimony  of  his  esteem. 
Thinking  highly  of  his  abilities,  I  cannot  however  allow  him 
the  gift  of  divination.  As  to  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  a 
plan  coolly  formed  to  impose  upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  producing  it  without  provocation  at  midnight,  I  con- 
sider it  as  the  language  of  pique  and  invective,  therefore 
unworthy  of  regard.  But,  Sir,  I  am  sensible  I  have  followed 
your  example  too  long,  and  wandered  from  the  point. 

The  quotation  from  your  Commentaries  is  matter  of  record. 
It  can  neither  be  altered  by  your  friends,  nor  misrepresented 
by  your  enemies ;  and  I  am  willing  to  take  your  own  word  for 
what  you  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  there  be 
a  real  difference  between  what  you  have  written  and  what 
you  have  spoken  you  confess  that  your  book  ought  to  be  the 
standard.  Now,  Sir,  if  words  mean  anything,  I  apprehend 
that  when  a  long  enumeration  of  disqualifications  (whether 
by  statute  or  the  custom  of  parliament)  concludes  with  these 
general  comprehensive  words,  **  but  subject  to  these  restric- 
tions and  disqualifications,  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  eligi- 
ble of  common  right,"  a  reader  of  plain  understanding  must 
of  course  rest  satisfied  that  no  species  of  disqualification 
whatsoever  had  been  omitted.  The  known  character  of  the 
author,  and  the  apparent  accuracy  with  which  the  whole  work 
is  compiled,  would  confirm  him  in  his  opinion ;  nor  could  he 
possibly  form  any  other  judgment  without  looking  upon  your 
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Commentaries  in  the  same  light  in  whicU  you  consider  those 
penal  laws  which,  though  not  repealed,  are  fallen  into  disuse* 
and  are  now  in  effect  a  snabe  to  the  unwabx  *. 

You  tell  us  indeed,  that  it  was  not  part  of  your  plan  to 
specify  any  temporary  incapacity,  and  that  you  could  not* 
without  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  have  specified  the  disability  of 
a  private  individual  subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  you 
wrote.  What  your  plan  was  I  know  not ;  but  what  it  should 
have  been,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  you  have  given  us, 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  determine.  The  incapacity,  which 
you  call  temporary,  may  continue  seven  years ;  and  though 
you  might  not  have  foreseen  the  particular  case  of  Mr. 
\yilkes,  you  might  and  should  have  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  such  a  case,  and  told  us  how  fax  the  House  of  Commons 
were  authorised  to  proceed  in  it  by  the  law  and  custom  of 
parliament.  The  freeholders  of  Middlesex  would  then  have 
known  what  they  had  to  trust  to,  and  would  never  have 
returned  Mr.  Wilkes,  when  Colonel  Luttrell  was  a  candidate 
against  him.  They  would  have  chosen  some  indiiferent  per- 
son, rather  than  submit  to  be  represented  by  the  object  of 
their  contempt  and  detestation. 

Your  attempt  to  distinguish  between  disabilities  which 
affect  whole  classes  of  men,  and  those  which  affect  individuals 
only,  is  really  unworthy  of  your  understanding.  Your  Commen- 
taries had  taught  me  that,  although  the  instance  in  which  a 
a  penal  law  is  exerted  be  particular,  the  laws  themselves  are 
general. .  They  are  made  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the 
public,  though  the  penalty  falls  only  upon  an  individual.  You 
cannot  but  know.  Sir,  that  what  was  Mr.  Wilkes's  case  yester- 
day, may  be  yours  or  mine  to-morrow,  and  that  consequently  the 
common  right  of  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  invaded  by  it. 
Professing  therefore  to  treat  of  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  the  laws  and  customs  relative  to  that 
constitution,  you  certainly  were  guilty  of  a  most  unpardon- 
able omission  in  taking  no  notice  of  a  right  and  privilege  of 
the  House,  more  extraordinary  and  more  arbitrary  than  all 

•  If,  in  stating  the  law  upon  any  point,  a  judge  deliberately  affinns  that 
he  hAs  included  every  case,  and  it  should  appear  that  he  has  purposely 
omitted  a  material  case,  he  does  in  eflfect  lay  a  mare  for  the  unwary. — 
Junius.  This  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  a  quotation  artfully  selected  from 
Blackstone's  own  works,  and  turned  against  himself. — En* 
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Ilie  Others  they  possess  pat  together.  If  the  expulsion  of  a 
member,  not  under  anj  other  legal  disability,  of  itself  creates 
in  him  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  I  see  a  ready  way 
marited  out,  by  which  the  majority  may  at  any  time  remove 
the  honestest  and  ablest  men  who  happen  to  be  in  opposition 
to  them.  To  say  that  they  wiU  not  make  this  extaravagant 
use  of  their  power,  would  be  a  language  unfit  for  a  man  so 
leumed  in  the  laws  as  you  are*  By  your  doctrine,  Sir,  they 
have  the  power,  and  laws  you  know  are  intended  to  guard 
against  what  men  may  do,  not  to  trust  what  they  will  do. 

Upon  the  whole.  Sir,  the  charge  against  you  is  of  a  plain, 
simple  nature — ^it  appears  even  upon  the  face  of  your  own 
pamphlet  On  the  contrary,  your  justification  of  yourself  is 
full  of  subtlety  and  refinement  and  in  some  places  not  very 
intelligible.  If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I  should 
dwell  mth  a  malignant  pleasure  upon  those  great  and  useful 
qualifications  which  you  certainly  possess,  and  by. which  you 
once  acquired,  though  they  could  not  preserve  to  you,  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  your  country — ^I  should  enumerate 
the  honours  you  have  lost,  and  the  virtues  you  have  dis- 
graced ;  but  having  no  private  resentments  to  gratify,  I  think 
it  sufficient  to  have  given  my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct, 
leaving  the  punishment  it  deserves  to  your  closet  and  to 
yourself. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XIX. 

TO  THE  FBINTEB   OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADYEBTISEB. 

Sir,  Angut  14, 1769. 

A  GOBBESPONDENT  of  the  St  James's  Chronicle  first  wil£illy 
misunderstands  Junius,  then  censures  him  for  a  bad  rea- 
soner.  Juiffius  does  not  say  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
Doctor  Blackstone  to  foresee  and  state  the  crimes  for  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled.  If,  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  he 
had  even  done  so,  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. The^  qnestion  is,  not  for  what  particular  offences  a 
person  may  be  expelled,  but  generally,  whether  by  the  law  of 
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parlisment  expulsion  alone  creates  a  disqnaiification  ?  If  the 
affirmative  be  the  law  of  parliament.  Doctor  Blackstone 
might  and  sbotdd  have  told  us  so.  The  question  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  or  that  particular  person,  but  forms  one  great 
general  branch  of  disqualification,  too  important  in  itself, 
and  too  extensive  in  its  consequences,  to  be  omitted  in  an 
accnrate  work  expressly  treating  of  the  law  of  parliament. 

The  truth  of  the-  matter  is  evidently  this.  Doctor  Black- 
stone,  while  he  was  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
never  once  thought  of  bis  Commentaries  until  the  contradic- 
tion was  unexpectedly  ui^ged  and  stared  him  in  the  fitee.  In- 
stead of  defending  himself  upon  the  spot  be  sunk  under  the 
charge  in  an  agony  of  confusion  and  despair.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes  in  the  House, 
ftom  a  general  expectation  that  the  Doctor  would  say  some- 
thing in  his  own  defence ;  but,  it  seems,  his  faculties  were  too 
much  overpowered  to  think  of  those  subtleties  and  refine- 
ments which  have  since  occurred  to  him.  It  was  then  Mr. 
Grenville  received  that  severe  chastisement  which  the  Doctor 
mentions  with  so  much  triumph — I  wish  the  honourable  gen- 
Urnnan^  instead  of  shaking  his  head,  would  shake  a  good  argvr 
ment  out  of  it.  If  to  the  elegance,  novelty,  and  bitterness  of 
this  ingenious  sarcasm,  we  add  the  natural  melody  of  the 
amiable  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's  pipe,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
that  Mr.  Grenville  was  unable  to  make  him  any  reply. 

As  to  the  Doctor,  I  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  be  quiet. 
If  not,  he  may  perhaps  hear  again  from  Junius  himself. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


POSTSCRIPT*   TO   A  PAMPHLET 
niTIILED, 

•'AN  AH8WBB  TO  THE  QUESTION  STATED." 

Siippofied  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Blackstone,  Solicitor  to  the  Queen,  in 
wavnte  to  Jrniins'v  Letter. 

SmcE  these  papers  were  sent  to  the  press,  a  writer  in  the 
public  papers,  who   subscribes  himself  Junius,  has  made  a 

*  This  is  tke  Fottseript,  added  in  a  subsequent  edition^  to  Sir  WiUiam 
Bla^^tone's  reply  to  Sir  William  Meredith  s  pamphlet,  as  noticed,  ante, 
p.  185,  note.  See  also  a  further  extract  on  this  subject  from  a  **  SpeedL 
wiihont  doorsj"  by  Sir  VT.  B.,  arOt,  p.  181. 
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feint  of  bringing  this  question  to  a  short  issue.  Though  the 
foregoing  observations  contain,  in  mj  opinion  at  least,  a  full 
'  refutation  of  all  that  this  writer  has  offered,  I  shall,  however, 
bestow  a  very  few  words  upon  him.  It  will  cost  me  very 
little  trouble  to  unravel  and  expose  the  sophistry  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

"  I  take  the  question,**  says  he,  '*  to  be  strictly  this : 
Whether  or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of  Parliament, 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
itself,  creates  in  him  such  an  incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  that, 
at  a  subsequent  election,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and 
void,  and  that  any  other  candidate  who,  except  the  person 
expelled,  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the 
sitting  member.'* 

Waiving  for  the  present  any  objection  I  may  have  to  iM& 
state  of  the  question,  I  shall  venture  to  meet  our  champion 
upon  his  own  ground ;  and  attempt  to  support  the  affirmative 
of  it  in  one  of  the  two  ways  by  which  he  says  it  can  be  alone 
fairly  supported.  "  If  there  be  no  statute,"  says  he,  "  in 
which  the  specific  disability  is  clearly  created,  &c.  (and  we 
acknowledge  there  is  none),  the  custom  of  parliament  must 
then  be  referred  to,  and  some  case  or  cases  strictly  in  point 
must  be  produced,  with  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  them.'' 
Now  I  assert,  that  this  has  been  done.  Mr.  Walpole's  case 
is  strictly  in  point,  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  absolute 
incapacity  of  being  re-elected.  This  was  the  clear  decision  of 
the  House  upon  it,  and  was  a  fnll  declaration  that  incapacity 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  expulsion.  The  law  was  as 
clearly  and  firmly  fixed  by  this  resolution,  and  is  as  binding 
in  every  subsequent  case  of  expulsion,  as  if  it  had  been  de- 
clared by  an  express  statute,  "  That  a  member  expelled  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  deemed  inca- 
pable of  being  re-elected.**  Whatever  doubt,  then,  there  might 
have  been  of  the  law  before  Mr.  Walpole's  case,  with  respect 
to  the  full  operation  of  a  vote  of  expulsion,  there  can  be  nono 
now.  The  decision  of  the  House  upon  this  case  is  striotlj  in 
point  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  absolute  incapacity  in 
law  of  being  re-elected. 

But  incapacity  in  law  in  this  instance  must  have  the  same 
operation  and  effect  with  incapacity  in  law  in  every  other  in- 
stance.    Now,  incapacity  of  being  re-elected  implies  in  its 
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very  terms,  that  any  votes  given  to  the  incapable  person,  at  a 
subsequent  election,  are  niUl  and  void.  This  is  its  necessary 
operation,  or  it  has  no  operation  at  all.  It  is  vox  et  praterea 
nihil.  We  can  no  more  be  called  upon  to  prove  this  propo- 
sition than  we  can  to  prove  that  a  dead  man  is  not  alive,  or 
that  twice  two  are  four.  When  the  terms  are  understood  the 
proposition  is  self-evident. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  all  cases  of  election  the  known  and  esta- 
blished law  of  the  land,  grounded  upon  the  clearest  principles 
of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  if  the  votes  given  to  one 
candidate  are  null  and  void,  they  cannot  be  opposed  to  the 
votes  given  to  another  candidate.  They  cannot  affect  the 
votes  of  such  candidate  at  all.  As  they  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  no  positive  quality  to  add  or  establish,  so  have  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  negative  one  to  subtract  or  destroy.  They 
are,  in  a  word,  a  mere  nonentity.  Such  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Maiden  and  Bedford 
elections — cases  strictly  in  point  to  the  present  question  as 
far  as  they  are  meant  to  be  in  point.  And  to  say  that  they 
are  not  in  point  in  all  circumstances,  in  those  particularly 
which  are  independent  of  the  proposition  which  they  are 
quoted  to  prove,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  Maiden  is  not 
Middlesex,  nor  Seijeant  Comyns  Mr.  Wilkes. 

Let  us  see  then  how  our  proof  stands.  Expulsion  creates 
incapacity  ;  incapacity  annihilates  any  votes  given  to  the  in-, 
capable  person.  The  votes  given  to  the  qualified  candidate 
stand  upon  their  own  bottom,  firm  and  untouched,  and  can 
alone  have  effect.  This,  one  would  think,  would  be  sufficient : 
but  we  are  stopped  short  and  told  that  none  of  our  precedents 
come  home  to  the  present  case,  and  are  challenged  to  pro- 
duce "a  precedent  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  does  come  home  to  it,  viz.,  where  an  expelled 
member  has  been  returned  again,  and  another  candidate,  with 
an  inferior  number  of  votes,  haa  been  declared  the  sitting 
member,^' 

Listead  of  a  precedent,  I  will  beg  leave  to  put  a  case 
which,  I  fancy,  will  be  quite  as  decisive  to  the  present  point. 
Suppose  anotiier  Sacheverel  (and  every  party  must  have  its 
SacheverelJ  should,  at  some  future  election,  take  it  into  his 
head  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
He  is  opposed  by  a  candidate  whose  coat  is  of  a  different 

VOL.  I.  o 
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colour ;  bat,  bowever,  of  a  rerj  good  colour.  The  divme  has 
an  indispuUblo  mtjority ;  naj,  tbe  poor  lajflBnn  is  absolutely 
distanced.  The  sheriff,  after  having  had  his  conacieiioe  well 
informed  by  the  re^rend  caanist,  retaras  him,  as  he  supposes, 
didy  elected.  The  iirhole  House  is  in  an  aproar,  at  the  appre- 
hension of  90  strange  an  appearance  amongst  them.  A  motion, 
however,  is  at  length  made,  that  the  peison  was  inoapable  of 
bein^  elected,  that  his  election  therefore  is  null  and  void,  and 
that  his  competitor  ought  to  hare  been  returned.  No,  says  a 
great  orator;  first  show  me  your  law  for  this  proeeoding. 
'*  Either  produce  me  a  statute,  in  which  the  8|Mci5c  disability 
of  a  clergyman  is  created;  or  produce  me  a  precedent  wker4  a 
clergyman  has  been  returned,  and  another  eandiimte,  wkh  €m 
inferior  number  of  vofei,  has  been  declared  the  sitting  member.'* 
No  such  statute,  no  such  precedent  is  to  be  found.  What  az^ 
swer  then  is  to  be  given  to  this  demand?  The  very  same 
answer  which  I  will  give  to  that  of  Junius :  That  there  is 
more  than  one  precedent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 

"where  on  incapable  person  has  been  returned,  and 

another  candidate,  with  an  inferior  number  of  votes,  has  been 
declared  the  sitting  member;  and  that  this  is  the  known  and 
established  law,  in  all  cases  of  incapacity,  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  arise." 

I  shall  now  therefore  beg  leave  to  mske  a  slight  amend- 
ment to  Junius's  state  of  the  question,  the  affirmative  of  which 
will  then  stand  thus  :• — 

*'  It  is  the  known  and  established  law  of  Parliament,  ihat 
the  expulsion  of  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
creates  in  him  an  incapacity  of  being  re-elected ;  that  any 
votes  given  to  him  at  a  subsequent  election  are,  in  consequence 
of  such  incapacity,  null  and  void;  and  that  any  other  candi- 
date, who,  except  the  person  rendered  incapable,  has  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member."  ■ 

But  our  business  is  not  yet  quite  finished.  Mr.  Walpole's 
case  must  have  a  re-hearing.  "It  is  not  possible,"  says  this 
writer,  "  to  conceive  a  case  more  exactly  in  point  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  was  exp^led,  and  having  a  majority  of  votes  at  the  next 
electioii,  was  returned  again.  The  :&iends  of  Mr.  Taylor,  .a 
candidate  set  up  by  the  ministry,  petitioned  the  House  that 
he  might  be  the  sitting  member.  Thus  &r  the  ciix'umstances 
tolly  exactly,  except  £at  our  Houses  of  Commons  saved  Mr. 
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Lottreli  Che  trouble  o£  petitioniiig.  The  point  of  kw,  Imnf 
erer,  was  the  same^  It  came  regakriy  befcnae  the  Howe* 
atHi  it  waetbesr  bnsmass  to  detennine  upon  it.  They  did  de* 
termine  it ;  for  the^  deekfed  Mr.  Ti^kir  net  dtUy  eUeUd.'' 

L»tead  of  exaanmng  the  justness  of  this,  representatioii,  I 
shall  heg  leave  to  oppose  against  it  my  own  riew  of  this  case, 
in  as  plain  a  manner  and  as  few  words  as  I  am  able. 

It  was  the  known  and  establbhed  hrar  of  Parliament,  when 
the  diarge  against  Mr.  Walpole  came  before  the  House  of 
Conmions,  that  they  had  power  to  ezpel,  to  disable,  and  to 
render  incapable  lor  offences.  In  rirtae  of  this  power  they 
expelled  him. 

Had  they,  in  the  Very  yote  of  expolsiont  adjudged  him,  in 
terms,  to  be  inci^ble  of  being-  re-elected,  there  must  have 
been  at  once  an  end  with  him.  But  though  the  ri^t  of  the 
Bouse,  both  to  expel  and  adjure  incapable,  was  dear  and 
indabitable,  it  dees  not  appear  to  me,  thai  the  full  operation 
and  effect  of  a  vote  of  expulsion  singly  was  so.  The  kw  in 
ihis  case  had  never  been  expressly  declared.  There  had  been 
no  event  to  caU  up  such  «  deckratioo.  I  trouble  not  myself 
witii  tbe  grammatical  meaning  of  the  w«rd  expulsion.  I  re- 
gard only  its  kgal  meaning.  This  was  not,  as  I  think,  pre- 
cisely fbced.  The  House  thought  proper  to  fix  it,  and 
^cplicitly  to  declare  the  full  consequences  of  their  former  vote, 
before  tkey  snff&red  these  eonsequmiees  to  take  eSect  And 
in  this  proceeding  they  acted  upon  the  most  liberal  and  sdid 
principles  of  equity,  justicev  ^^^  kw.  What  then  did  the 
burgesses  of  Lynn  <oollect  from  the  second  vote  ?  Their  sub- 
sequent conduct  will  tell  us ;  it  will  with  certainty  tell  us, 
diat  th^  considered  it  as  decisive  a^unstMr.  Walpole;  it 
Will  also,  wilii  equal  certainty,  tell  us,  that,  upon  supposition 
that  the  kw  of  election  stood  then  as  it  does  now,  and  that 
they  knew  it  to  stand  tbus,  they  inferred,  *'  tbat,  at  a  future 
election,  and  in  case  of  a  similar  return,  the  House  would  re- 
ceive the  same  candidate,  as  duly  elected,  whom  they  had 
before  rejected."    They  could  infer  nothing  but  this. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  circumstance  of  dissimilarity  in 
the  present  case.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  as  the 
kw  of  Parliament,  upon  which  the  House  of  Commons 
grounded  every  step  of  their  proceedings,  was  clear  beyond 
Sie  reach  of  doubt,  so  neither  could  the  freeholders  of  Mid- 
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diesex  be  at  a  loss  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  ineyitable  con- 
sequence of  their  proceedings  in  opposition  to  it.  For,  upon 
every  return  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  House  made  inquiiy  whetiier 
anj  votes  were  given  to  any  other  candidate  ? 

But  I  could  venture,  for  the  experiment's  sake,  even  to  give 
this  writer  the  utmost  he  asks;  to  allow  the  most  pe^ect 
similarity  throughout  in  these  two  cases ;  to  allow,  tliat  the 
law  of  expulsion  was  quite  as  clear  to  the  burgesses  of  Lynn, 
as  to  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  It  will,  I  am  confident, 
avail  his  cause  but  little.  It  will  only  prove  that  the  law  of 
election  at  that  time  was  different  from  the  present  law.  It 
will  prove,  that,  in  all  cases  of  an  incapable  candidate  re- 
turned, the  law  then  was,  that  the  whole  election  should  be 
void.  But  now  we  know  that  this  is  not  law.  The  cases  of 
Maiden  and  Bedford  were,  as  has  been  seen,  determined  upon 
other  and  more  just  principles.  And  these  determinations 
are,  I  imagine,  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  law. 

1  would  willingly  draw,  a  veil  over  the  remaining  part  of 
this  paper.  It  is  astonishing,  it  is  painful,  to  see  men  of 
parts  and  ability  giving  into  ^e  most  unworthy  artifices,  and 
descending  so  much  below  their  true  line  of  character.  But 
if  they  are  not  the  dupes  of  their  sophistry  (which  is  hardly 
to  be  conceived),  let  them  coninder  ^t  they  are  something 
much  worse. 

The  dearest  interests  of  this  country  are  its  laws  and  its 
constitution.  Against  every  attack  upon  these,  there  will,  I 
hope,  be  always  found  amongst  us  the  firmest  ^irit  of  resist- 
ance ;  superior  to  the  united  efforts  of  faction  and  ambition ; 
for  ambition,  though  it  does  not  always  take  the  lead  of  Ac- 
tion, will  be  sure  in  the  end  to  make  the  most  fatal  advantage 
of  it,  and  draw  it  to  its  own  purposes.  But^  I  trust,  our  day 
of  triial  is  yet  far  off;  and  there  is  afwnd  of  good  $m$e  in  this 
country  which  cannot  long  be  deceived  by  the  arts  either  of 
false  reasoning,  or  false  patriotism. 
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LETTER  XX*. 

TO  THE  FBIKTEB  OF  THE   TVBJAO  ADVEBXI8BB. 

Sib,  August  8, 1760.    ' 

The  gentleman  vrho  has  published  an  answer  to  Sir  William 
Meredith's  pamphlet,  having  honoured  me  with  a  postscript 
of  six  quarto  pages,  which  he  moderately  calls  bestowing  a  very 
few  words  upon  me,  I  cannot,  in  common  politeness,  refuse 
Urn  a  replj.  The  form  and  magnitude  of  a  quarto  imposes 
upon  the  mind ;  and  men  who  are  unequal  to  the  labour  of 
discussing  an  intrioate  ailment,  or  wish  to  avoid  it,  are 
willing  enough  to  suppose,  that  much  has  been  proved,  be- 
cause much  has  been  said.  Mine,  I  confess,  are  humble 
labours.  I  do  not  presume  to  instruct  the  learned,  but  simply 
to  inform  the  body  of  the  peofde ;  and  I  prefer-  that  cl^annel 
of  conveyance  which  is  Bkely  to  spread  farthest  among  them. 
The  advocates  of  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to  write  for  fame, 
and  to  flatter  themselves  that  doe  size  of  their  works  will 
inake  them  immortal.  They  pile  up  reluctant  quarto  upon 
soM  folio,  as  if  their  labours,  because  they  are  gigantic,  oould 
-dontend  with  truth  and  heaven. 

The  writer  of  the  volume  in  question  meets  me  upon  my 
'own  ground.  He  acknowledges  there  is  no  statute  by  which 
the  specific  disability  we  speak  of  is  created^  but  he  affirms, 
that  the  custom  of  parliament  has  beeoa  referred  to,  and  that 
a  case  strictly  in  point' has  been  produced,  ^ththe  decision  of 
tiie  court  upon  it.  I  thank  him  for  coming  so  fEorly  to  the 
fohit  He  asserts  l^t  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole  is  strictly  in 
twint  to  prove  that  expulsion  creates  an  absolute  incapacity  of 
Deing  re-elected;  and  for  this  purpose  he  refers  generally  to 
the  first  vote  of  the  House  upon  that  occasion,  without  ven- 
tming  to  recite  the  vote  itself.  The  unfair,  disingenuous  ar- 
tifice of  adopting  that  part  of  a  precedent  which  seems  to 
suit  his  purpose  and  omitting  the  remainder,  deserves  some 
pity,  but  cannot  excite  my  resentment.  He  takes  advantage 
eagerly  of  the  first  resolution,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole*s  in- 

*  "I  wish  the  inclosed  to  be  announced  to-morrow  conspicuously.  I  am 
not  capable  of  writing  anytbing  more  finished." — Private  Letter,  No.  6, 
voL  ii. 
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capacity  is  declared ;  but  as  to  the  following,  hj  which  the 
candidate  with  the  fewest  votes  was  declared  "  not  duly 
elected,"  and  the  election  itself  vacated,  I  dare  say  he  would 
be  well  satiaEed,  if  they  were  for  ever  blotted  out  of  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  fair  argument,  no  part 
of  a  precedent  should  be  admitted  unless  the  whole  of  it  be 
given  to  us  together.  The  author  has  divided  his  precedent, 
for  he  knew  that,  taken  together,  it  produced  a  consequence 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  endeavours  to  draw 
from  a  vote  of  expulsion.  But  what  will  this  honest  person 
say  if  I  take  him  at  his  word,  and  demonstrate  to  him  that 
the  House  of  Commons  never  meant  to  found  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity  upon  his  expulsion  only  ?  What  subterfuge  -will 
then  remain? 

Let  it  be- remembered  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  intention 
of  men,  who  lived  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  such 
intention  can  only  be  collected  from  their  words  and  actions, 
as  they  are  delivered  to  us  upon  record.  To  prove  their  de- 
signs by  a  supposition  of  what  they  would  have  done,  opposed 
to  what  they  actually  did,  is  mere  trifling  and  impertinence. 
The  vote,  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  was  declared,  is 
thus  expressed  :  "  That  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been 
this  session  of  parliament  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high  breach  of  trust  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  ofl&ce,  and  notorious  corruption  whem  secretary 
at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
serve  in  this  present  parliament."*  Now,  Sir,  to  my  under- 
standing, no  preposition  of  this  kind  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons,  by  this  very  vote,  them- 
selves understood,  and  meant  to  declare,  that  Mr.  Walpole's 
incapacity  arose  from  the  crimes  he  had  committed,  not  from 

*  It  is  well  wortli  Tomarking,  that  the  compiler  of  a  oertain  quarto,  called 
The  CaaeofiM  EUctwnfor  tlie  Cw,nty  of  Middlesex  oomidered,  has  the  im- 
pudence to  recite  this  very  vote,  in  the  following  terms,  vide  page  11 :  "  Be- 
solved,  that  Kobert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been  that  session  of  parliament  ex- 
pelled the  Honse^  vras  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in 
that  present  parliament."  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  positive  proof  of  the 
Jreachery  of  the  compiler,  nor  a  stronger  presumptive  proof  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  vote,  if  truly  recited,  would  overturn  his  whole  argument. — 

JVKIUS. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  above 
note  of  the  author,  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dyson.  (See  a»fe,  p.  185.) 
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the  puBkbineot  of  the  House  annexed  to  them.  The  high 
brea^  of  trust,  the  notorious  oorruption,  are  stated  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Thej  do  not  tell  us  he  was  incapable  be- 
cause he  was  expelled,  but  because  be  had  been  guilty  of  such 
offences  as  justly  rendered  him  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. If  tkey  had  intended  to  fix  the  disability  upon  his 
expulsion  alone,  the  mention  of  his  crimes  in  the  same  vote 
wwild  have  been  highly  improper.  It  could  only  perplex  the 
minds  of  the  electers,  who,  if  liiey  collected  anything  from 
80  confused  a  declaration  of  the  law  of  parliament,  must  have 
concluded  that  their  representative  had  been  declared  inca- 
pable because  he  was  highly  guilty,  not  because  he  had  been 
punished.  But  even  admitting  them  to  have  understood  it  in 
the  other  sense,  they  must  then,  from  the  very  terms  of  the 
vote,  have  united  the  idea  of  his  being  sent  to  lie  Tower  with 
that  of  his  expulsion,  and  considered  his  incapacity  as  the  joint 
effect  of  both. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  on  opinion  upon  the  justice  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Walpole ;  but  certainly,  if  I  admitted  their  censure  to  be  well 
founded,  I  could  no  way  avoid  agreeing  with  them  in  the  con- 
sequence liiey  drew  from  it.  I  could  never  have  a  doubt,  in 
law  or  reason,  fliat  a  man,  convicted  of  a  high  breach  of  trust, 
and  of  a  notorious  corruption  in  the  execution  of  a  public 
office  was  and  ought  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  same 
parliament.  Far  from  lUitempting  to  invalidate  that  vote,  I 
should  have  wished  that  the  incapacity  declaimed  by  it  could 
legally  have  been  continued  for  ever. 

Now,  Sir,  observe  how  forcibly  the  argument  returns.  The 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  face  of  their  proceedings,  had 
the  ©trongest  motives  to  declare  Mr.  Walpole  incapable  of  be- 
ing re-elected.  They  thought  such  a  man  unworthy  to  sit 
among  them.  To  that  point  they  proceeded  no  farther; 
for  they  respected  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  they  asserted 
their  own.  They  did  not  infer  from  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity 
that  his  opponent  was  duly  elected;  on  the  contrary,  they 
declared  Mr.  Taylor  "not  duly  elected,"  and  the  election 
itself  void. 

Such,  however,  is  the  precedent  which  my  honest  friend 
assures  us  is  strictly  in  point  to  prove,  that  expulsion  of  itself 
creates  an  incapacity  of  being  elected.  If  it  had  been  so,  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons  should  at  least  have  followed  strictly 
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tbe  example  before  them,  aiKl  shoold  hare  stated  to  U8»  in  tbe 
Mine  vote,  the  crimes  for  which  they  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes; 
whereas  they  resolve  simply  that,  "hanng  been  expelled, 
he  was  and  is  incapable."  In  this  proceeding  I  am  authorized 
to  affirm  thej  have  neither  statute,  nor  custom,  nor  reason, 
nor  one  single  precedent  to  support  them.  On  the  other  side, 
there  is  indeed  a  precedent  so  strongly  in  point  Uiat  all  the 
enchanted  castles  of  ministerial  magic  fall  before  it.  In  the 
year  1698  (a  period  which  the  rankest  Tory  dare  not  except 
against)  Mr.  Wollaston  was  expelled,  re-elected,  and  admitted 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  same  parliament.  The  ministry  have 
precluded  themsdYOs  from  all  objections  drawn  from  the  cause 
of  his  expuUion,  for  they  affirm  absolutely,  that  expulsion  of 
itself  creates  the  disability.  Now,  Sir,  let  sophistry  evade,  let 
&lsehood  assert,  and  impudence  deny-— here  stands  the  prece- 
dent, a  landmark  to  direct  us  through  a  troubled  sea  of  con- 
troversy, conspicuous  and  unremoved. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  discussion  of  this  pcaut, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  comprehends  the  whole  question^ 
The  rest  is  unworthy  of  notice.  We  are  enquiring  whether  in- 
capacity be  or  be  not  created  by  expulsion.  In  the  cases  of  Bed- 
ford and  Maiden  the  incapacity  of  the  persons  returned  was 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  for  it  was  created  1>y  act  of  parlia- 
ment. But  really.  Sir,  my  honest  friend's  suppositions  are 
as  unfavourable  to  him  as  lus  facts.  He  well  Imows  that  the 
clergy,  besides  that  they  aro  represented  in  common  with  their 
fellow-subjects,  have  also  a  separate  parliament  of  their  own ; 
— ^that  their  incapacity  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  confirmed  by  repeated  decisions  of  the  House,  and  that  the 
law  of  parliament  declared  by  those  decisions,  has  been,  for 
above  two  centuries,  notorious  and  undisputed.  The  author 
is  certainly  at  liberty  to  fancy  cases,  and  make  whatever  compa* 
risons  he  thinks  proper ;  his  suppositions  still  continue  as  dis- 
tant from  fact  as  his  wild  discourses  are  from  solid  argument. 

The  conclusion  of  his  book  is  candid  to  an  extreme.  He 
offers  to  grant  me  all  I  desire.  He  thinks  he  may  safely  admit 
that  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole  makes  directly  against  him,  for  it 
seems  he  has  one  grand  solution  in  petto  for  aU  difficulties. 
If^  says  he,  /  were  to  aUow  all  this^  it  wiU  only  prove  that  the 
law  of  election  was  different  in  Queen  Anne's  time  from  what 
it  is  at  present. 

This,  indeed,  is  more  than  I  expected.     The  principle,  I 
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know,  lias  been  maintained  in  fact,  but  I  never  expected  to 
see  it  so  fonnally  declared.  What  can  he  mean  ?  Does  he  as- 
sume this  language  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  people,  or  does 
he  mean  to  rouse  their  indignation  ?  Are  the  ministry  daring 
enough  to  afi&nn,  that  the  House  of  Commons  h^ve  a  right  to 
make  and  unmake  the  law  of  parliament  at  their  pleasure  ? 
Does  the  law  of  parliament---wluch  we  are  so  often  told  is  the 
law  of  the  land — does  the  common  right  of  every  subject  of 
the  realm  depend  upon  an  arbitrary,  capricious  vote  of  one 
branch  of  the  legislature?  The  voice  of  truth  and  reason 
must  be  silent. 

The  ministry  tell  us  plainly  that  this  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  right,  but  of  power  and  force  alone.  What  was  law 
yesterday  is  not'  law  to-day ;  and  now,  it  seems,  we  have  no 
better  rule  to  live  by  than  itie  temporary  discretion  and  flue- 
toating  integrity  of  Uie  House  of  Commons. 

Professions  of  patriotism  are  become  stale  and  ridiculous. 
For  my  own  part,  I  claim  no  merit  from  endeavouring  to  do  a 
service  to  my  fellow-subjects.  I  have  done  it  to  the  best  of 
my  understanding;  and,  without  looking  for  the  approbation 
of  other  men,  my  conscience  is  satisfied.  What  remains  to  be 
done  concerns  the  collective  body  of  the  people.  They  are 
now  to  determine  for  themselves,  whether  they  will  firmly 
and  constitutionally  assert  their  rights,  or  make  an  humble, 
slavish  surrender  of  them  at  the  feet  of  the  ministty.  To  a 
generous  mind  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  We  owe  it  to  our 
ancestors  to  preserve  entire  those  rights  which  they  have  de- 
livered to  our  care — ^we  owe  it  to  our  posterity  not  to  suffer 
their  dearest  inheritance  to  be  destroyed.  But  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  us  to  be  insensible  of  these  sacred  claims,  there  is 
yet  an  obligation  bmding  upon  ourselves,  from  which  nothing 
can  acquit  us, — a  personal  interest,  which  we  cannot  sur- 
render. To  alienate  even  our  own  rights  would  be  a  crime 
as  much  more  enormous  than  suicide  as  a  life  of  civil  security 
and  freedom  is  superior  to  a  bare  existence ;  and,  if  life  be 
the  bounty  of  heaven,  we  scornfully  reject  the  noblest  part  of 
the  gift  if  we  consent  to  surrender  that  certain  rule  of  living 
without  which  the  condition  of  human  nature  is  not  only 
miserable,  but  contemptible. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  OF  PHILOJUNIUS. 

{Tn  refemux  to  the  jpreeeding) 
TO   TH^  PBmZSB  'OF  Tffi^  PUBLIC   APYJUBZUEB*. 

Sib,         ^  May  22, 1771. 

Veby  early  in  the  debate  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex, 
election,  it  was  observed  by  Junius  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not  only  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent  of  the  expulsion 
and  subsequent  incapacitation  of  Mr.  Walpole,  but  that  they 
had  not  even  adhered  to  it  strictly  as  feur  as  it  went.  After 
convicting  Mr.  Dyson  of  giving  a  false  quotation  from  the 
Journals,  and  having  explained  the  purpose  which  that  con- 
temptible fraud  was  intended  to  answer,  he  proceeds  to  state 
the  vote  itself  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  supposed  incapacity 
was  declared,  viz.,-=-"  Eesolved,  that  Robert  Walpole,  Esq., 
having  been  this  session  of  parliament  committed  a  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high  breach  of 
trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious  corruption 
when  secretary  at  war,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament : " — and  then  ob- 
serves that,  from  the  terms  of  the  vote,  we  have  no  right  to 
annex  the  incapacitation  to  the  expulsion  only,  for  that,  as 
the  proposition  stands,  it  must  arise  equally  from  the  expul- 
sion and  the  commitment  to  the  Tower.  I  believe,  Sir,  no 
man  who  knows  anything  of  dialectics,  or  who  understands 
English,  will  dispute  the  truth  and  fairness  of  this  construc- 
tion. But  Junius  has  a  great  authority  to  support  him,  which, 
to  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  I  accidentally  met  mth 
this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  It  contains  an 
admonition  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often.  Lord  Somers, 
in  his  excellent  tract  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  after  re- 

*  This  letter,  published  long  subsequent  to  that  which  Bere  immediately 
precedes  it,  was  intended  cM^y  to  adduce,  in  defence  of  Janius's  ezpli^ 
nation  of  the  Ooamiom  vosolmtian,  which  declared  Mr.  Walpole  incapable  of 
imaoediate  re-election,  so  len  authority  than  that  of  Lord  Somen,  as  dearly 
expressed  in  his  interpretation  of  the  famous  convention  at  the  revokitioo^  by 
which  King  James  was  declared  to  have  abdicated  the  throne.  The  letter  is 
inserted  here,  because  Junius,  from  the  place  he  has  given  it  in  his  own 
edition,  appears  to  have  intended  that  it  should  accompany  that  of  August  8, 
17^9,  to  which  it  especially  refers. — ^£x>. 
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citing  the  vote  of  the  conrention  of  tbe  ^th  of  Janaaiy,  1689, 
viz., — *"  That  King  James  the  Second,  having  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  oonstitatioii  of  this  kingdom  by  breaking  the  m- 
ginal  contract  between  king  and  people,  and  bj  the  advioe 
of  Josoits  and  other  wicked  persons  Imvmg  violated  the  fun- 
damental lavs,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  oat  oi  this 
kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  government,  &o." — ^makes  this 
observation  upon  it: — "  The  word  abdicated  relates  to  all  the 
clanses  aforegoins,  as  well  as  to  his  deserting  the  kingdom,  or 
else  they  would  have  been  wholly  in  vain."  And  that  there 
might  be  no  pretence  for  confining  the  abdication  merely  to 
the  trithdrawingy  Lord  Somers  farther  observes,  that  King 
James,  by  refusing  to  govern  us  according  to  that  law  by  which 
lie  held  the  crown,  implicitly  renounced  his  title  to  it. 

If  Junius's  construction  of  the  vote  against  Mr.  Walpole  be 
now  admitted  (and  indeed  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it  can 
honestly  be  disputed),  the  advocates  of  the  House  of  Commons 
must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely,  or  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  one  of  the  grossest  absurdities 
imaginable,  viz., — **  That  a  commitment  to  the  Tower  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of,.and  contributes  half  at  least  to,  the  incapacita- 
tion of  the  person  who  suffers  it." 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuse  for  endeavouring  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  decision  of  the  Middle- 
sex election.  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  as  Sifact,  it  is  indeed  highly  injurious  to  the  rights 
of  the  people ;  but  that,  as  a  precedent,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dipterous  that  ever  was  established  against  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  Yet  I  am  so  far  a  moderate  man  that  I  verily 
believe  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they 
passed  this  dangerous  vote,  neither  understood  the  question, 
nor  knew  the  consequence  of  what  they  were  doing.  Their 
motives  were  rather  despicable,  than  criminal,  in  the  extreme. 
One  effect  they  certainly  did  not  foresee.  They  are  now  re- 
dueed  to  such  a  «ituAtion  that,  if  a  member  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  were  to  conduct  himself  ever  so  improperly, 
and  in  reality  deserve  to  be  sent  back  to  his  constituents  with  a 
mark  of  disgrace,  they  would  not  dare  to  expel  him,  because 
they  ^ow  that  the  peo^e,  in  order  to  tiy  again  the  great 
question  of  right,  or  to  thwart  an  odious  House  of  Commons, 
would  probably  overlook  his  immediate  unworthiness,  and  re- 
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tarn  the  same  person  to  parliament.  Bat,  in  time,  the  pre- 
cedent will  gain  strength.  A  future  House  of  Commons  ^wiU 
have  no  such  apprehensions,  consequ^itly  inll  not  scruple  to 
follow  a  precedent  which  thej  did  not  establish.  The  miser 
himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoj  the  fruit  of  lus  extortion;  but 
his  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course,  and  takes  possession  witib 
out  censure.  No  man  expects  him  to  make  restitution,  and, 
no  matter  for  his  title,  he  lives  quietly  upon  the  estate. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTEB  XXI, 

TO  THE  PBraTER  OF  THE  PUBUO  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  AugttBt  22, 1T99. 

I  MUST  beg  of  you  to  print  a  few  lines,  in  explanation  of  some 
passages  in  my  last  letter,  which  I  see  have  been  misunder- 
stood. 

1.  When  I  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  never  meant 
to  found  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  on  his  expulsion  ordy^  I 
meant  no  more  than  to  deny  the  general  proposition  that 
expulsion  alone  creates  the  incapacity.  If  there  be  anything 
ambiguous  in  the  expression,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it  by 
saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  expulsion  neither  creates,  nor  in 
any  part  contributes  to  create,  the  incapacity  in  question.  ^ 

2.  I  carefully  avoided  entering  into  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Walpole's  case.  I  did  not  inquire  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  acted  justly,  or  whether  they  truly  declared  the  law 
of  parliament.  My  remarks  went  only  to  their  apparent 
meaning  and  intention,  as  it  stands  declared  in  their  own 
resolution. 

3.  I  never  meant  to  afl&rm  that  a  commitment  to  the 
Tower  created  a  disqualification.  On  the  contrary,  I  con- 
sidered that  idea  as  an  absurdity  into  which  the  ministry 
must  inevitably  fall  if  they  reasoned  right  upon  their  own 
principles. 

The  case  of  Mr.  WoUastoii  speaks  for  itself.  The  ministry 
assert  that  expulsion  alone  oreates  an  absolute,  complete  in- 
capacity to  be  re-elected  to  sit  in  the  same  parliament.     This 
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proposition  they  have  umf<mxily  maintained^  mthoot  any  coor 
dition  or  mod^^tion  whatsoever.  Mr.  Wollaston  yraa  ex- 
pelled, re-elected,  and  admitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  same 
parliament  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  determine  whether 
this  be  a  plain  matter  of  iact^  or  mere  nonsense  and  declama- 
tion. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXII. 

TO  THE  PBINTEB  OF  THE   PUBUC  ADVEBTISEB. 

Sib,  September  4, 1769. 

Ab&ument  against  Fact;  or,  A  new  System  of  political 
Logic,  by  which  the  ministry  have  demonstrated,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  friends,  that  expulsion  alone  creates  a 
complete  incapacity  to  be  re-elected ;  aliasy  that  a  subject 
of  this  realm  may  be  robbed  of  his  common  right  by  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

FIRST   FACT. 

Mr.  WoUaston,  in  1^98,  wa9  eippdUdy  re-elected^  and  ad- 
miUed  to  take  his  seat. 

ABGUMENT. 

As  this  cannot  conveniently  be  reconciled  with  our  general 
proposition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  shift  our  ground  and  look 
back  to  the  caitse  of  Mr.  Wollaston^s  expulsion.  From 
thence  it  will  appear  clearly  that,  **  although  he  was  expelled, 
he  had  not  rendered  himself  a  culprit  too  ignominious  to  sit 
in  parliament,  and  that,  having  resigned  his  employment,  he 
was  no  longer  incapacitated  by  law."  Vide  Serious  Consider- 
aUoni,  page  23.  Or  thus,  *'  The  House,  somewhat  inaccvr 
rately,  used  the  word  ezlpelled  ;  they  should  have  called  it 
A  HOTiOK."  Vide  Mungo's  Case  considered,  page  11.  Or,  in 
short,  if  these  ai^uments  should  be  thought  msufficient,  we 
may  fairly  deny  the  fact  For  example;  **  I  affirm  that  he 
was  not  reelected.  The  same  Mr.  Wollaston  who  was  ex- 
pelled was  not  again  elected.  The  same  individual,  if  you 
please,  walked  into  the  House,  and  took  his  seat  there ;  but 
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tlie  sane  penom  in  kw  was  not  adimtted  a  mmbetai  tliat 
parliament^  from  which  he  had  been  disearded."  Vid^  Luur 
to  Junku,  page  12« 

8EC0HD  FACT. 

Mr.  Walpole  having  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
expelled  for  a  high  breach  of  trust,  and  notorious  corruption 
in  a  pubUc  office,  was  declared  incapable,  <Bc, 

ABGUMENT. 

From  the  terms  of  this  Tote,  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  the  House  of  Commons  meant  to  fix  the  incapacity 
upon  the  punishment,  and  not  upon  the  crime ;  but  lest  it 
should  appear  in  a  different  light  to  weak,  uninformed  per- 
sons, it  maj  be  advisable  to  put  the  resolution^  and  give  it  to 
the  public,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  in  the  following  terms, 
namely,  "  Resolved,  that  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  having  been 
that  session  of  parliament  expelled  the  House,  was  and  is 
incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  that  present 
parliament."    Vide  Mungo,  on  the  Use  of  Quotations,  page  11. 

N.B. — The  author  of  the  answer  to  Sir  William  Meredith* 
seems  to  have  made  use  of  Mungo  %  quotation,  for  in  page  18 
he  assures  us,  "That  the  declaratory  vote  of  the  17th  of 
February,  1769,  was  indeed  a  literal  copy  of  the  resolution  of 
the  House  in  Mr.  Walpole's  case." 

THIRD    FAOT. 

His  opponent^  Mr,  Taylor,  having  the  smallest  number  cf 
votes  at  the  next  election,  was  declared  not  DUEt  elected. 

ABGUMENT. 

This  fact  we  consider  as  directly  in  point  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Luttrell  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member,  for  the  following 
reasons,  "  The  burgesses  of  Lynn  could  draw  no  other  infer- 
ence from  this  resolution,  but  this,  that,  at  a  future  election, 
and  in  case  of  a  similar  return,  the  House  would  receive  the 
same  candidate  as  duly  elected  whom  they  had  before  re- 
jected." Vide  Postscript  to  Junius,  p.  87,  Or  thus:  **Thig 
their  resolution  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  what  part  they  would 

*  Sir  W.BladutDne^ 
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bare  takm  H,  upon  a  sotneqiiefit  le-eleetion  of  Mr.  Wal  pole 
there  had  been  anj  olher  candidate  in  oompetitioH  with  him. 
For,  by  their  vote,  they  coald  have  no  other  intention  than  to 
admit  such  other  candidate."  Vide  Mungo*$  Case  considered^ 
p.  89.  Or  take  it  in  this  light:  the  bni^^esses  of  Lynn» 
having,  in  defiance  of  the  House,  retorted  upon  them  a  per- 
son whom  they  had  branded  with  the  most  ignominious  marks 
of  their  displeasure,  were  thereby  so  well  entitled  to  favour 
and  indulgence,  that  the  House  could  do  no  less  than  rob  Mr. 
Taylor  oi  a  right  legally  vested  in  him,  in  order  that  the 
burgesses  might  be  apprized  of  the  law  of  parliament, 
which  law  the  House  took  a  very  direct  way  of  explaining  to 
them  by  resolving  that  the  candidate  with  the  fewest  votes 
was  not  duly  elected : — **  And  was  not  this  much  more  equit- 
able, more  in  the  spirit  of  that  equal  and  substantial  justice, 
which  is  the  end  of  all  law,  than  if  they  had  violently  ad- 
hered to  the  strict  maxims  of  law?"  Tide  Serious  Cormder^ 
atione,  pp.  3S  and  34.  •*  And  if  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons had  chosen  to  follow  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  they 
would  have  received  and  established  the  candidate  with  the 
fewest  votes."    Vide  Awtwer  to  Sir  W.  iWl,  p,  18. 

Permit  me  now.  Sir,  to  show  you  that  the  worthy  Dr. 
Blackstone  sometimes  contradicts  the  ministry  as  weU  as 
himself.  The  speech  without  doors  asserts  ♦»  p.  9,  "That 
the  legal  effect  of  an  incapacity  founded  on  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  a  competent  court  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  an  incapacity  created  by  act  of  parliament."  Now  for  the 
Doctor. — The  law  and  the  opinion  of  ^e  judge  are  not  always 
convertible  terms y  or  one  and  the  same  thing ;  since  it  some- 
times may  happen  that  the  judge  may  mistake  the  law.  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  i  p.  71. 

The  answer  to  Sir  W.  M.  asserts,  page  23,  "  That  the 
returning  officer  is  not  a  judicial,  but  a  purely  ministerial 
officer.  His  return  is  no  judicial  act."  At  'em  again.  Doc- 
tor.— The  Sheriff y  in  his  judicial  eapaeityy.  is  to  hear  and 
detenmne  causes  of  forty  shiSvitgs  talus  and  under  in  his 
county  court  He  has  also  a  judicicd  power  in  divers  other 
civil  cases.  He  is  likewise  to  decide  the  elections  of  knights  of 
the  shire  {mbject  to  the  cxnUrol  qf  the  House  of  Commons),  to 

•  Letter  17. 
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judge  of  the  qualifioatum  of  votersj  and  to  return  such  ob  he 
shM  DBXBBMiNS  to  be  duly  elected.  Vide  Commentaries,  page 
833,  vol.  L 

What  conclasion  shall  we  draw  from  such  facts,  such  argu- 
ments, and  suoh  contradictions  ?  t  cannot  express  my  opinion 
of  the  present  ministxy  mcnre  exactly  than  in  the  words  of 
Sir  R.  Steele,  "  that  we  are  governed  hy  a  set  of  drivellers, 
whose  folly  takes  away  all  dignity  from  distress,  and  makes 
even  calamity  ridiculous."* 

PHILOJUNIUS. 

*  In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Steele  upon  the  issue  of  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany, at  the  period  when  Walpole  was  beginning  to  take  a  higher  and  more 
decided  part  in  the  management  of  public  afihirs.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  W^pole  and  Steele  conjointly.  But  Steele  seems  to  have 
been  as  much  superior  to  Walpole  in  the  knowledge  of  matters  of  trade 
and  national  revenue  as  in  the  art  of  elegant  writing. 

Before  entering  with  Junius  on  a  new  theme,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
trast the  whole  strength  of  the  ministerial  arguments  In  fiiyour  of  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  with  those 
which  have  been  urged  by  Junius  to  prove  the  illegality  of  that  decision. 
The  ministerial  cause  was  aigned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  pamphlet  of  The 
False  Alarm f  much  better  than  by  any  one  else  who  undertook  to  plead  it. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Johnson's  arguments. 

1.  Wilkes  was  so  very  worthless  a  fellow,  that  the  electors  disgraced  them- 
selves, and  offered  an  insult  to  the  electors  in  all  the  burghs  and  counties  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  even  to  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  by  sending  him  to  be  their  representative  in  parlia- 
ment 

2.  By  natural  expediency,  and  by  custom  expressed  in  a  long  series  of 
precedents,  the  House  of  Commons  nave  collectively  an  unlimited  authority 
over  their  own  members,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  cannot  be  controlled, 
as  even  for  its  abuse  they  cannot  be  called  to  account 

8.  A  man  attainted  of  felony  cannot  sit  in  parliament.  The  House  of 
Commons  must  have  considered  the  crimes  of  Wilkes  as  little  less  heinous 
than  felony.  They,  justly,  therefore,  assumed  the  liberty  of  treating  him  as 
a  felon. 

4.  From  the  time  of  his  expulsion,  Wilkes  could  not  be  a  legal  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  any  county  or  burgh.  Votes  given  for  one  incapable 
of  being  legally  a  candidate,  could  have  no  legal  effect.  Having  no  legal 
effect,  were  they  not,  of  course,  null? 

5.  Selden  has  maintained  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  eyen  power 
to  impose  perpetual  disability  upon  any  one  of  their  members. 

6.  Only  that  power  which  cannot  be  exercised  without  the  agency  of 
others  terminates  to  the  Commons  at  the  end  of  a  Session.  But  that  of 
which  the  exercise  is  in  themselves  alone,  and  only  while  they  sit,  endures 
from  one  general  election  to  another. 

7.  It  appears  to  have  always  been  the  law,  that  no  Member  of  the  Home 
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of  CommoBi,  enoe  ezpeDed,  ibr  trbateyer  tanue,  could  agmn  obtain  a  leat  in 
the  same  pariiamcnC  if  there  were  not  lome  ttatatory  exception  in  his 
&vonr. 

8.  If  a  county  or  hmgh.  were  left  free  to  return,  by  continually  repeated 
election,  any  obnoziouB  member,  as  often  as  the  House  should  think  fit  to 
expel  him,  the  bunness  txt  Parliament  might  be  entirely  interrupted  by  a 
misdiievoiis  concert  between  that  member  and  hi*  electors;  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the-  Commons  night  be  confined,  cTen  at  any  oisii,  however 
important,  to  this  ridiculous  contest ;  therefore,  to  protect  the  order  of  its 
proceedings,  the  House  of  Commons  mutt  necessarily  possess  authority  to 
prevent,  the  re-election  of  any  member  whom  they  have  expelled. 

9.  Were  it  even  true  that  the  decision  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lnttrell,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  daims  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  majority  of  the  Middlesex 
electors,  were  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  yet  how  happy,  in  comparison, 
that  nation  which  suffers  from  its  government  no  wrongs  heavier  than  Uiis  1 

These  are  the  atgumenfs  of  Johnson.  Let  us  oppose  to  them  a  summary 
of  those  of  Junius. 

1.  It  was  not  his  immorality  that  recommended  Wilkes  to  the  choice  of 
the  electors  of  Middlesex;  but  his  zeal  and  firmness  in  opposing  wicked 
miniBters  and  irregular  acts  of  power;  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  he  had 
espoused,  sufferings  by  whicK  he  was  certainly  recommended  to  the  esteem  and 
fiivonr  of  bis  country;  and  the  consideration  that  the  man,  toJioever  he  mighl  be, 
in  respect  to  whom  any  great  principle  of  the  constitution  had  been  violated^ 
ought  to  be  firmly  supported  by  all  who  thought  that  constitution  worthy  of 
d^nce,  till  his  wrongs  should  be  redressed,  and  the  laws,  in  the  violation  of 
which  he  was  injured,  should  be  effectually  vindicated. 

2.  Unless  there  be  statute  or  precedent  to  the  contrary,  the  House  of 
Commons  can  possess  no  other  authority  over  either  their  own  members  or 
any  one  else,  save  what,  in  addition  to  the  effect  of  the  common  and  statute 
law,  and  to  the  care  of  the  King  to  maintain  the  peace  in  favour  of  his 
Commons,  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  fireedom  and  order  of  their 
proceedings.  Having  it  so  much  in  their  power  to  discover  and  promote- 
whaterer  new  laws  may  be  wanted,  they  can  easily  procure  an  act  of  th^ 
legislature  whenever  new  and  more  effectual  protection  to  their  legislative 
agency  may  become  necessary.  And  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  should 
<£oose  to  retain  aught  in  uncertainty  which  they  may  procure  to  be 
dedsirely  settled,  if  that  were  requisite,  by  a  law  of  unquestionable  validity. 

3.  Bat  the  power  of  excluding  an  expelled  member  is  not  indispensably 
nece^ary  to  maintain  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  |»r(iceedings  of  the  House 
6f  Commons.  Or,  if  it  be  necessary,  it  is  at  least  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
might  be  defined  by  law  without  inconvenience  either  to  the  piiblic  in 
general  or  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Or  it  may  be  at  least  rendered 
effectual  by  the  Commons  alone,  without  depriving  those  electors  of  the  right 
of  voting  who  may  incline  to  send  back  the  expelled  member  into  the  bosom 
oi  the  House. 

4.  The  power  of  excluding  an  expelled  member  on  accouwt  simply  qf  hu 
txpwtiion,  has  not  been  bestowed  on  the  House  of  Commons  by  any  statute, 
and  does  not  appear  in  any  precedent,  to  have  been  ever  exercised  by  them. 
Neither  do  they  appear  to  have  ever  on  any  former  occasion  supposed  that 

TOL.  T.  P     ' 
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LETTER  XXIII*. 

TO  HIB   ORA.CE  THE   DUKE  OF  BEDFOBD. 

Mt  Lobd,  September  19,  1^69. 

You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks  of  respect 
or  esteem  from  the  public  f ,  that  if  ia  the  following  lines  a 

they  had  power  to  antral  the  rolei  which  were  pftn  m  bifvta  of  caadidates 
who  had  been  preTioaalj  disqualified  by  expalnon  from  the  Hoom. 

5.  AU  the  precedeoti  which  have  been  qaoted  in  defctioe  of  the  deoiaioii 
of  the  House  upon  the  Hiddlesez  election  have  been  found  to  be  in  thii 
case  inaccurately  applied,  and  of  course  to  contradict  the  very  position  which 
they  have  been  quoted  to  maintain. 

6.  Consequences  the  most  fintal  to  the  British  Constitution  would  ensue  if  the 
HovM  of  Commons  were  sdliered  to  annul  at  pleamre,  by  their  sole  authority, 
the  votes  of  their  electors.  Bvery  bargh,  every  county,  might  be  forced  to 
forego  its  first  choice  in  order  to  escape  the  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the 
liberty  to  make  a  second. 

These  are  the  chief  aiguments  on  both  rides.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  those 
€£  Junius  ezoeedingly  preponderate.  And  happily,  at  the'time  when,  at  the 
«lose  of  the  American  War,  the  Whigs  of  the  school  of  Charles  Poz — Charles 
Fox,  the  true  political  representative  of  Temple  and  of  Chatham — came  fior  a 
abort  time  into  power,  the  precedent  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Itid- 
dlesez  election  was  ensed  from  the  records  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  In  lequestmg  the  annonncement  of  this  letter,  Junius  says,  "  1  mean  to 
make  it  worth  printing."    Private  Letter,  No.  9,  Toi  ii. 

t  The  unpopukr  peace  of  1768  was  negotiated  by  the  Buke  of  Bedford, 
«nd  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  public  commotions,  which  at  length  broke  out 
into  acts  of  open  insunrectaon  among  the  Spitalfield  weavers,  who  exdaimed 
that  their  trade  was  ruined  by  its  commercial  stipulations.  The  mmour 
became  current  that  the  French  Court  had  purchased  this  peace  by  bribes  to 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  Lord  Bute,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Fox,  afWwards  Lord  Holland;  and  such  was  its  genend  belief  that 
the  House  of  Cemmons  thought  proper  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine 
into  its  truth;  who  traced  it  chiefly  to  a  Dr.  Musgrave,  who,  nevertiieiess, 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  this  libeUons  report,  which,  as  he 
ttffiimed,  he  had  breught  home  with  him  from  Paris.  The  public  disfstour 
with  which  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  received,  produced  a  fresh  disagree- 
ment between  Lord  Bute  and  the  Duke  of  Bed^d  on  his  return  home,  and 
he  resigned  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal.  Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Egrenon^ 
however.  Lord  Bute  found  himself  compelled  once  more  to.apply  to  the  Duke 
«f  Bedford  for  his  interest,  who,  conscious  of  his  importance,  exacted  notcttily 
frem  Lord  Bute  but  from  the  King  himself  a  enbmission  to  whattevw  terms 
he  chose  to  impose.  After  the  R^rency  Bill,  which  had  been  reconmended 
in  a  tpeeeh  ftom  the  throne  in  April,  1765,  had  passed  both  HoBses^  an 
Attempt  was  made  to  change  the  administration,  from  a  belief  that  this  bitt 
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eomplim^it  or  expressioa  of  applause  sliottld  escape  me,  I 
fear  jou  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  year  established 
obaracter,  and  perhaps  an  insult  to  your  understanding. 
You  have  nke  feelings,  my  Lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your 
resentments.  Cautious,  therefore,  of  giving  offence  where 
you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of 
your  virtues  to  other  hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege 
to  play  upon  the  easiness  of  your  temper,  or  possibly  they 
are  hetteac  ao<^aixited  with  your  good  qualities  than  I  am. 
You  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record. 
Yott  hav«  still  left  ample  room  for  speculation  when  panegyric 
is  exhausted. 

You  are  indeed  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest 
nmk,  a  splendid  fortune,  and  a  name,  glorious  tiU  it  was 
yours,  were  si:^fficient  to  have  supported  you  with  meaner 
abilities  than  I  think  you  possess.  From  the  first,  you  derived 
a  constitutional  daim  to  respect ;  from  the  second,  a  natural 
extensive  authority ;  the  last  created  a  partial  expectation  of 
hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you  have  made  of  these  uncom* 
mon  advantages  mig^  have  been  more  honourable  to  your- 
self, but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to  mankind.  We  may 
trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  the  choice  of  your 
friends,  -and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  sanguine  hope 
which  the  public  might  have  ccmoeived  from  the  illustrious 
name  of  BusselL 

lad  not  seoeived  their  cordial  support  during  its  progress  tbrough  Parliament, 
Vat  witlumt  success.  It  was  upon  tbis  occasion  that  \i»  Duke  of  Bedford 
insBated  upon  the  dkmissal  of  Lord  Bute's  brother,  Mx,  Stnart  MackiOBcie, 
ftom  bis  office,  although  Mackenzie  had  receired  his  Majesty's  seleam 
promise  that  he  should  preserve  it  for  life ;  that  he  recalled  Lord  Northum- 
berland from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland^  and  removed  Lord  Holland 
from  the  pay  ofiioe. 

JaiBKpabl»  of  «ubmitting  to  such  serere  trsateent,  his  Majesty  soon  after- 
WM^  entreated  the  Duke  af  Newcastle  and  Lord  Rockingham  to  reseue  him 
from  the  Bedford  party.  Thej  consented,  and  the  duke  was  ^gain  dismissed 
with  contumely.  When  his  Majesty  became  disgusted^  as  he  soon  did^ 
with  this  ministry  also,  liord  Bute  applied  in  the  Ein^s  name  to  George 
0ieisv31e  for  supporty  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  oa  terms  of  the 
clotestfriendriiip  with  him,  once  more  strove  to  enter  into  the  cabinet;  but  o» 
i3m  eccasion  hasA  Bute  had  spirit  enough  to  treat  his  offer  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  Lord  Chatham  was  next  applied  to,  who  consented  to  take  the 
lead,  and  on  his  resignation  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  made  prime  minister, 
-wlie^  to  stieogjtben  hls«wn  hands*  xe-iatroduced  the  Dnke  ef  Bedford  into 
the  cabinet,  without,  however,  appointing  him  to  any  particular  office. 

P  Q 
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The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  commanding  pro- 
spect of  your  duty.  The  road  iwhich  led  to  honour  was  open 
to  your  view.  You  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had 
no  temptation  to  depart  from  it  by  design.  Compare  the 
natural  dignity  and  importance  of  the  richest  peer  of  Eng- 
land— the  noble  independence  which  he  might  have  main- 
tained in  parliament,  and  the  real  interest  and  respect  which 
he  might  have  acquired,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  through 
the  whole  kingdom— compare  these  glorious  distinctions  with 
the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in  government,  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or  the  purchase  of  a 
corporation,  and  though  you  may  not  regret  the  virtues  which 
create  respect,  you  may  see  with  anguish  how  much  real  im- 
portance and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the  character 
of  an  independent,  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford ;  imagine  what 
he  might  be  in  this  country,  then  reflect  one  moment  upon 
what  you  are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  at- 
tention from  the  fact,  I  will  tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a 
man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct 
in  parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitu- 
tional duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  himself  as  a  guar- 
dian of  the  laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of 
government,  but  determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  with  suspicion,  he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  fac 
tion  with  as  much  firmness  as  the  encroachments  of  prerogar 
tive.  He  would  be  as  little  capable  of  bargainiog  with  the 
minister  for  places  for  himself  or  his  dependents  as  of  de- 
scending to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of  opposition. 
Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in 
parliament,  he  would  be  heard  by  the  most  profligate  minister 
with  deference  and  respect.  His  authority  would  either 
sanctify  or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government.  The  peo- 
ple would  look  up  to  him  as  their  protector,  and  a  virtuous 
prince  would  have  an  honest  man  in  his  dominions  in  whose 
integrity  and  judgment  he  might  safely  confide.  If  it  should 
be  the  will  of  Providence  to  afflict  him  with  a  domestic  mis- 
fortune *,  he  would  submit  to  the  stroke  with  feeling,  but  not 

*  The  duke  liad  lately  lost  hit  only  ion,  by  a  &11  {rom  his  horse. — 
Jumua. 
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without  dignity.  He  would  consider  the  people  as  his  chil- 
dren, and  receive  a  generous  heart-felt  consolation  in  the 
sympathising  tears  and  blessings  of  his  country. 

Your  Grace  may  probably  diiscover  something  more  intel- 
ligible  in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  character.  The 
man  I  have  described  would  never  prostitute  his  dignity  in 
parliament  by  an  indecent  violence  either  in  opposing  or  de- 
fending a  minister.  He  would  not  at  one  moment  ranoor- 
ously  persecute,  at  another  basely  cringe  to,  the  favourite  of 
his  sovereign.  After  outraging  the  royal  dignity  with  pe- 
remptory conditions  little  short  of  menace  and  hostility,  he 
would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an  inter- 
view *  with  the  fiEivourite,  and  of  offering  to  recover,  at  any 
price,  the  honour  of  his  friendship.  Though  *  deceived,  per- 
haps, in  his  youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long 
life,  have  invariably  chosen  his  Mends  from  among  the  most 
profligate  of  mankind.  His  own  honour  would  have  forbid- 
den him  from  mixing  his  private  pleasures  or  conversation 
with  jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemers,  gladiators,  or  buffoons. 
He  would  then  have  never  felt,  much  less  would  he  have  sub- 
mitted to,  the  humiliating,  dishonest  necessity  of  engaging  in 
the  interest  and  intrigues  of  his  dependents,  of  supplying  their 
vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary,  at  the  expense  of  his  country. 
He  would  not  have  betrayed  such  ignorance  or  such  contempt 
of  the  constitution  as  openly  to  avow,  in  a  court  of  justice, 
the  purchase  and  sale  f  of  a  borough.  He  would  not  have 
thought  it  consistent  with  ins  rank  in  the  state,  or  even  with 
his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little  cor- 
poration t-  He  would  never  have  been  insulted  with  virtues 
which  he  had  laboured  to  extinguish,  nor  suffered  the  disgrace 

*  At  this  intenriew,  wliich  passed  at  tbe  house  of  the  late  Lord  Sglintoan, 
Lord  Bute  told  the  duke  that  he  -was  determined  never  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  a  man  who  had  so  basely  betrayed  hin}. — Jujtius. 

i*  In  an  answer  in  Chancery,  in  a  suit  against  him  to  recover  a  large  sum 
paid  him  by  a  person  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  return  to  Parliament  for 
one  of  his  Grace's  boroughs.  He  was  compelled  to  repay  the  money.-^ 
JuMius. 

t  Of  Bedford,  where  the  tyrant  was  held  in  such  contempt  and  detesta- 
tion, that,  in  order  to  deliver  themselves  from  him,  they  admitted  a  great 
number  of  strangers  to  the  freedom.  To  make  his  defeat  truly  ridiciUous, 
he  tried  his  whole  strength  against  Mr.  Home,  and  was  beaten  upon  his 
own  ground. — Juiuus. 
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of  a  mortifying  defeat  wbicb  has  madd^  Mm  ridieulous  and 
contemptible  even  to  the  few  by  whom  be  was  not  detested. 
I  reverence  the  affiictions  of  a  good  man — ^his  sorrows  are 
sacred.  But  how  can  we  take  part  in  the  distresses  of  a  man 
whom  we  can  neither  lore  nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity 
of  which  he  himself  is  insensible  ?  Where  was  the  father's 
heart  when  he  oould  look  for,  or  find  an  immediate  consola- 
tion for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in  consultations  and  bargains 
for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  in  the  misery  of  balloting  at 
the  India  House ! 

Admitting,  then,  that  you  have  mistaken  or  deserted  tkose^ 
honourable  principles  which  ought  toharve  directed  your  conduct, 
admitting  that  you  have  as  little  claim  to  private  affection  ss 
to  public  esteem»  let  us  see  with  what  abilities,  with  what 
degree  of  judgment,  you  have  carried  your  own  system  into 
execution.  A  great  man  in  the  success,  and  even  in  the  mag- 
nitude, of  his  crimes  finds  a  rescue  from  contempt.  Your 
Grace  is  every  way  unfortunate.  Yet  I  will  not  look  back  to 
those  ridiculous  scenes  by  which,  in  your  earlier  days,  you 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  distinguished — the  recorded 
stripes  *,  the  public  infamy,  your  own  sufferings,  or  Mr. 
Rigby's  fortitude.  These  events  undoubtedly  left  an  impres- 
sion, though  not  upon  your  mind.  To  ncch  a  mind  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  there  is  hardly  a  corner 
of  any  of  His  Majesty's  kingdoms,  except  France,  in  which, 
at  one  time  or  other,  your  valuable  life  has  not  been  in 
danger.  Amiable  man  !  we  see  and  acknowledge  the  protec 
tion  of  Providence,  by  which  you  have  so  often  escaped  the 
personal  detestation  of  your  fellow-sulijects,  and  are  still 
reserved  for  the  public  justice  of  your  country. 

Your  history  begins  to  be  important  at  that  auspicious 
period  at  which  you  were  deputed  to  represent  the  Earl  of 
Bute  at  the  court  of  Versailles.     It  was  an  honourable  office, 

*  Mr.  Heston  Homphrey,  a  country  attorney,  horaewMpped  the  duke  with 
equal  justice,  severity,  and  perseverance,  on  the  course  at  Litchfield.  Righif 
and  Lord  TrentJtam,  were  also  cudgelled  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  following  story :  "  When  the  late  king  heard  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke  had  given  the  French  a  drvhhingy  his  Majesty,  who  had  never 
received  that  kind  of  chastisement,  was  pleased  to  ask  Lord  Chesterfield  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  "  Sir,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield  "  the  meaning  of  the 
word — but  here  comes  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  better  able  to  explain  it 
to  your  Majesty  than  I  am." — Junius. 
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a&d  execated  m^  the  same  spirit  mth  which  it  was  bo- 
c^ted.  Tear  patrons  wanted  an  ambassador  who  would  sub- 
mit to  make  concessions  without  daring  to  insist  upon  any 
l)ononrftble  condition  lor  his  soToreign.  Their  business  re- 
quired a  man  who  had  as  little  feeling  for  his  own  dignity  as 
for  the  wel£tre  of  his  country ;  and  they  found  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  nobility.  Belleisle,  Goree,  Guadaloupe,  St 
Louis,  Martinique,  the  Fishenr,  and  the  Havanna,  are  glorious 
monuments  of  your  Grace's  talents  for  negotiation*.  My  Lord, 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  your  pecuniaiy  chanicter  to 
thbk  it  possible  that  so  many  public  sacrifices  should  be  made 
without  some  private  compensations.  Your  conduct  carries- 
with  it  an  internal  evidence  beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a 
court  of  justice.  Even  the  callous  pride  of  Lord  Egremont 
was  alarmed  f.  He  saw  and  felt  his  own  dishonoxir  in  corre- 
sponding with  you ;  and  there  certainly  was  a  moment  at 
which  he  meant  to  have  resisted,  had  not  a  fatal  lethargy  pre* 
vailed  over  his  faculties,  and  carried  all  sense  and  memory 
away  with  it. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  specify  the  secret  terms  on  which  yoti 
were  invited  to  support  an  administration  I  which  Lord  Bute 
pretended  to  leave  in  foil  possession  of  their  ministerial  au- 
thority, and  perfectly  masters  of  themselves.  He  was  not  of 
a  temper  to  relinquish  power,  though  he  retired  from  employ- 
Dient.  Stipulations  were  certainly  made  between  your  Grace 
and  him,  and  certainly  violated.  After  two  years  submission, 
you  thought  you  had  collected  a  strength  sufficient  to  controul 
Ms  influence,  and  that  it  was  your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant,  because 
you  had  been  a  slave.  When  you  found  yourself  mistaken  in 
your  opinion  of  your  gracious  master's  firmness,  disappoint- 
naent  got  the  better  of  all  your  humble  discretion,  and  ear- 
ned you  to  an  excess  of  outrage  to  his  person,  as  distant  from 

7be  peace  of  1763,  negotiarted  by  the  doke ;  the  conqnetts  spedfied 
were  relinquished  by  its  conditions,  and  the  nimonr,  as  already  observed, 
^^  in  general  circulation  that  the  duke  and  hk  friends  had  been  bribed  into 
w  prodigal  a  surrender. 

K.1  ^^w  man,  notwithstanding  his  pride  and  Tory  principles,  had  some  Bng>* 
^  stuff  in  him.     Upon  an  official  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
"»«  duke  desired  to  be  recalled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
^ord  Bute  could  appease  him. — Junius. 
+  Mr.  Qrenville,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Egremont. — Junius. 
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trae  spirit,  as  from  all  decency  and  respect'*'.  After  robbing 
him  of  the  rights  of  a  king,  you  would  not  permit  him  to  pre- 
senre  the  honour  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  then  Lord  Wey- 
mouth was  nominated  to  Ireland,  and  dispatched  (we  well  re- 
member with  what  indecent  hurry)  to  plunder  the  treasury  of 
the  first  fruits  of  an  employment  which  you  well  knew  he  was 
never  to  execute  f. 

This  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  favourite  might 
have  given  you  a  momentary  merit  with  the  public,  if  it  had 
either  been  adopted  upon  principle,  or  maintained  with  reso- 
lution. Without  looking  back  to  all  your  former  servility,  we 
need  only  observe  your  subsequent  conduct  to  see  upon  what 
motives  you  acted.  Apparently  united  with  Mr.  Grenville, 
you  waited  until  Lord  Rockingham's  feeble  administration 
should  dissolve  in  its  own  weakness.  The  moment  their  dis- 
mission was  suspected,  the  moment  you  perceived  that  another 
system  was  adopted  in  the  closet,  you  thought  it  no  disgrace 
to  return  to  your  former  dependence,  and  solicit  once  more 
the  friendship  of  Lord  Bute.  You  begged  an  interview,  at 
which  he  had  spirit  enough  to  treat  you  with  contempt 

It  would  now  be  of  little  use  to  point  out  by  what  a  train 
of  weak,  injudicious  measures,  it  became  necessary,  or  was 
thought  so,  to  call  you  back  to  a  share  in  the  administration  t. 
The  friends,  whom  you  did  not  in  the  last  instance  desert, 
were  not  of  a  character  to  add  strength  or  credit  to  govern- 
ment, and  at  that  time  your  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  was,  I  presume,  hardly  foreseen.  We  must  look  for 
other  stipulations  to  account  for  that  sudden  resolution  of  the 
closet,  by  which  three  of  your  dependants  §  (whose  characters, 
I  think,  cannot  be  less  respected  than  they  are)  were  advanced 

*  The  ministry  having  endeavonred  to  exclude  the  Dowager  out  of  the 
regency  bill,  the  Earl  of  Bute  determined  to  dismiss  them.  Upon  this  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King,  reproached  him  in  plain 
terms  with  his  duplicity,  baseness,  falsehood,  treachery,  and  hypocrisy — 
repeatedly  gave  him  the  He,  and  left  him  in  convulsions.-— Junius. 

f  He  received  three  thousand  pounds  for  plate  and  equipage  money. — 
Junius. 

t  When  Earl  Gower  was  appointed  president  of  the  council,  the  King, 
with  his  usual  sincerity,  assured  him  that  he  had  not  had  one  happy  moment 
since  the  Duke  of  Bedford  left  him. — Junius. 

§  Lords  (Jower,  Weymouth,  and  Sandwich. — Junius. 
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to  offices  through  which  you  might  again  oontroul  the 
minister,  and  probably  engross  the  ^hole  direction  of  affairs. 

The  possession  of  absolute  power  is  now  once  more  within 
your  reach.  The  measures  you  have  taken  to  obtain  and  con- 
firm it,  are  too  gross  to  escape  the  eyes  of  a  discerning,  judi- 
cious prince.  His  palace  is  besi^ed ;  the  lines  of  circumyal- 
lation  are  drawing  round  him ;  and,  unless  he  finds  a  resource 
in  his  own  actiyity,  or  in  the  attachment  of  the  real  friends 
of  his  family,  the  best  of  princes  must  submit  to  the  confine- 
ment of  a  state  prisoner  until  your  Grace's  death  or  some  less 
fortunate  eyent  shall  raise  the  siege.  For  the  present,  you 
may  safely  resume  that  style  of  insult  and  menace  which 
even  a  private  gentleman  cannot  submit  to  hear  without  being 
contemptible.  Mr.  Mackenzie's  history  is  not  yet  forgotten, 
and  you  may  find  precedents  enough  of  the  mode  in  which  an 
imperious  subject  may  signify  his  pleasure  to  his  sovereign. 
Where  vdll  this  gracious  monarch  look  for  assistance,  when 
the  wretched  Grafton  could  forget  his  obligations  to  his 
master,  and  desert  him  for  a  hollow  alliance  with  mch  a  man 
as  the  Duke  of  Bedford ! 

Xiot  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
worldly  greatness;  let  us  suppose  that  all  your  plans  of 
avarice  and  ambition  are  accomplished,  and  your  most  san- 
guine wishes  gratified  in  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  Can  age  itself  forget  that  you  are  now  in  the  last  act 
of  life  ?  Can  grey  hairs  make  folly  venerable  ?  and  is  there 
no  period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retirement  ?  For 
shame !  my  Lord :  let  it  not  be  recorded  of  you,  that  the  latest 
moments  of  your  life  were  dedicated  to  the  same  unworthy 
pursuits,  the  same  busy  agitations,  in  which  your  youth  and 
manhood  were  exhausted.  Consider  that,  although  you  can- 
not disgrace  your  former  life,  you  are  violating  the  character 
of  age,  and  exposing  the  impotent  imbecility,  after  you  have 
lost  the  vigour,  of  the  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps.  Whither  shall  this  unhappy 
old  man  retire  ?  Can  he  remain  in  the  metropolis,  where  his 
life  has  been  so  often  threatened,  and  his  palace  so  often  at- 
tacked? If  he  returns  to  Wobum,  scorn  and  mockery  await 
him.  He  must  create  a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if  he  would 
avoid  the  face  of  reproach  and  derision.  At  Plymouth,  his 
destruction  would  be  more  than  probable :  at  Exeter,  inevita- 
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ble.  No  honest  Englishman  will  ever  forget  his  attachment* 
nor  any  honest  Scotchman  forgive  his  treacherjr,  to  Lord 
Bute.  At  every  town  he  enters  he  miist  change  his  liveries 
and  his  name.  Which  ever  wecf  he  flies,  the  Hue  and  Cry  of 
the  country  pursues  him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his  adminis- 
tration have  been  more  sensibly  felt ;  his  virtues  better  un* 
derstood;  or  at  WM^t,  they  will  not,  for  him  alone,  forget 
their  hospitality.  As  well  might  Verres  have  returned  t» 
Sicily.  You  have  twice  escaped,  my  Lord ;  beware  of  a  ^urd 
experiment.  The  indignation  of  a  whole  people,  plundered, 
insulted,  and  oppressed  as  they  have  been,  will  not  always  be 
disappointed. 

It  is  in  vain  therefore  to  shift  the  scene.  You  can  no  more 
fly  from  your  enemies  than  from  yourself.  Persecuted  abroad, 
you  look  into  your  own  heart  for  consolation,  and  find  nothing 
but  reproaches  and  despair.  But,  my  Lord,  you  may  quit  the 
field  of  business,  though  not  the  field  of  danger ;  and  though 
you  cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous.  I  fear 
you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  those  pernicious 
friends  with  whose  interests  you  have  sordidly  united  your 
own,  and  for  whom  you  have  sacrificed  everything  that  ought 
to  be  dear  to  a  man  of  honour.  They  are  still  base  enough  to 
encourage  the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the  vices 
of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  decorum 
as  ^vith  the  laws  of  morality,  they  will  not  suffer  you  to  profit 
by  experience,  nor  even  to  consult  the  propriety  of  a  bad  cha- 
racter. Even  now  they  tell  you,  that  life  is  no  more  than  a 
dramatic  scene,  in  which  the  hero  should  preserve  his  con- 
sistency to  the  last,  and  that,  as  you  lived  without  virtue,  you 
should  die  without  repentance  *. 

JUNIUS. 

*  As  some  apprehension  was  entertained  by  the  printer,  that  he  might  be 
brought  before  the  Hoose  of  Lords  for  inserting  this  letter  in  his  pi^r, 
Junius  wrote  to  him  in  Priyate  Letter,  No.  10^  as  follows  : — "  As  to  yoti»  it 
is  clearly  my  opinion  that  yon  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. I  reserre  some  things  expressly  to  awe  him,  in  case  he  should  think  of 
bringing  yon  before  the  House  of  Lords.  I  am  man  I  can  threaten  him  pri- 
v&teij  with  such  a  stonn  as  would  make  him  tremble  even  in  hia  grave." 

This  letter,  viewed  as  an  effort  of  personal  satire,  is  one  of  the  aUest 
specimens  of  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  Junius.  The  contrast  of  a  £smcied 
good  charaeter  with  the  aasomed  bad  one  of  the  Dnke  of  Bedford;  t&e  artfid 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

SIB  WJJJAAiL  DKJLFSR  TO  Jt7NI08. 

Sm,  September  14^  1769. 

Having  accid«itally  seen  a  republicatian  *  of  your  lettora, 
wherein  you  have  been  pleased  to  fusevt^  that  I  had  sold  the 
companions  of  my  soccees ;  I  am  again  obliged  to  declare 
Hie  said  assertion  to  be  a  most  infamous  and  malieiotu  /tUse^ 
Jufod;.  and  I  a^ncall  upon  you  to  stand  forth,  avow  yourseif« 
sokdprifve  the  dbarge.  If  you  can  make  it  out  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  wiU  be  content  to  be 
thought  the  wont  man  in  it ;  if  you  do  not,  what  must  tbe 
nation  think  of  yon?  Party  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  afiair: 
you  have  made  a  personal  attack  upon  my  honour,  de£amed 
me  by  a  most  yile  calumny,  which  might  possibly  have  sunk 
into  oblivion,  had  not  such  uncommon  pains  been  taken  t» 
renew  and  perpetuate  this  scandal,  chiefly  because  it  has  been 
told  in  good  language;  lor  I  give  you  full  credit  for  your 
elegant  diction^  wellrtumed  periods,  and  Attic  witf;  but  wit 

imputation  of  treacliery  won  by  bribes  in  the  negotiating  of  tbe  peace ;  the 
binted  coarseness  and  mlgarity  of  the  object  of  his  disparagement  in  his  pri- 
TBtB  pleasmes ;  the  lecalUng  of  that  oatiage  to  leodlection  with  which  the 
duke  had,  on  a  fenner  occasion,  treated  his  soTereign ;  the  suggestion  that  th« 
duke  mieht  now  fancy  all  his  plans  of  ambition  conaammated,  and  himself 
indisput£U)le  master  of  the  cabinet ;  above  all,  the  alarming  earnestness  with 
wlrich,  in  the  concluding  paragraphs,  the  dnke  is  tanght  to  believe  the  whole 
empue  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  arms  against  him; — compose,  together,  an  assem- 
Uflge  of  i^endad  parts,  fetming  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  elaborate  eompe> 
siticms  of  the  author.  The  general  exeeUence  of  the  letter,  however,  is  in 
some  measure  impaired  by  a  quaintnefs  inconsistent  with  that  chaste  delicacy 
of  writing  which  can  alone  deserve  the  approbation  of  true  taste.  By  quaintness 
is  meant  the  use  of  that  cast  of  thought,  and  that  mould  of  style,  which  in 
propriety  belong  only  to  true  wit,  upon  occasions  when  there  is  no  genuine  wit 
produced,  and  when  indeed  the  use  of  such  wit  would  be  unseasonable. — En. 

*  The  itcUica  are  in  the  Jimius  edition  of  1772,  and  are  in  conse^enca' 
retained  both  in  this  and  the  other  letters  of  the^  work. — Bs. 

f  Tins  is  a  pa^ble  misnomer.  No  two  thingps  of  the  same  species  can* 
be  more  ttalSce  tlmn  the  wit  of  Junius  and  that  -imch  both  the  ancients  and 
wdU-mfonaed  modems  have  distingoashed  by  the  appeiUrtion  of  Attic  wii, 
A  delicate  propriety  that  pollutes  itself  widt  no  grossuflts^  haasfds  none  of 
tiiOBe  experiments  in  which  th»  distinctMna  between  true  amd  fahe  wit  seem 
to  become  uncertain,  an  ease  that  seems  to  aim-  at  nothing  striking,  a  suD/» 
plictty  that  wears. the  air  of  expressing  the  first  tiiougbta  that  cav  arise  to  an 
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is  oftentimes  false,  tliough  it  may  appear  brilliant;  which  is 
exactly  the  case  of  yoor  whole  performance.  But,  Sir,  I  am 
obliged  in  the  most  serious  manner  to  accuse  you  of  being 
guilty  of  falsities.  You  have  said  the  thing  that  is  not.  To 
support  your  story,  you  have  recourse  to  the  following  irre- 
sistible argument :  "  You  sold  the  companions  of  your  victory; 
because,  when  the  16th  regiment  was  given  to  you,  yon  was 
silent.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable."  I  believe  that  such 
deep  and  acute  reasoning  could  only  come  from  such  an  extras 
ordinary  writer  as  Junius.  But,  unfortunately  for  you,  the 
premises  as  well  as  the  conclusion  are  absolutely /aiw.  Many 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  ministry  on  the  subject  of 
the  Manilla  ransom,  since  the  time  of  my  being  colonel  of  that 
regiment.  As  I  have  for  some  years  quitted  London,  I  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  honourable  Colonel  Monson 
and  Sir  Samuel  Cornish  *,  to  negotiate  for  me ;  in  the  last 
autumn,  I  personally  delivered  a  memorial  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume  at  his  seat  in  Wiltshire.  As  you  have  told  us  of 
your  importance,  that  you  are  a  person  of  rank  and  fortune, 
and  above  a  confinon  bribe  f ,  you  may  in  all  probability  be  not 
unknown  to  his  lordship,  who  can  satisfy  you  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  But  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty,  Sir,  to  seize 
your  battery,  and  turn  it  against  yourself  If  your  puerile  and 
tinsel  logic  could  carry  the  least  weight  or  conviction  with  it, 
how  must  you  stand  affected  by  the  inevitahle  conclusion,  as 
you  are  pleased  to  term  it  ?  According  to  Junius,  silence  is 
guilt.  In  many  of  the  public  papers,  you  have  been  called  in 
the  most  direct  and  offensive  terms  a  liar  and  a  coward. 
When  did  you  reply  to  these  foul  accusations?  you  have  been 
quite  silent — quite  chopfallen — therefore,  because  you  was 
silent,  the  nation  has  a  right  to  pronounce  you  to  be  both  a 
liar  and  a  coward  from  your  own  argument ;  but.  Sir,  I  will 
give  you  fairer  play — ^will  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  wipe  off 

inartificial  mind,  in  the  most  natural,  unstudied  language,  an  archness  that, 
under  all  this  disginse,  misses  no  occasion  of  presenting  the  happiest  combina- 
tions of  ideas  wUch,  though  never  before  associated,  yet  refuse  not  to  meet 
together,  fiiultless  purity  of  phrase,  correctness  of  syntax,  and  an  absence  of 
eyerything,  whether  in  style  or  in  thought,  that  might  strike  the  ear  as 
affected  or  unfamiliar,  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Attic  wit. — Heron. 

*  These  gentlemen  accompanied  Sir  Willmm  as  brother  officers  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Philippines. 

f  See  Misoellaneons  Letter  of  the  author,  No.  54,  vol.  it 
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the  first  appellation  by  desiring  the  proofs  of  your  charge 
against  me.  Produce  them !  To  wipe  off  the  last,  produce 
yoursdf.  People  cannot  bear  any  longer  your  Uon'i  skin^  and 
the  despicable  impo$ture  of  the  old  Uoman  name  which  you 
have  affected.  For  the  future  assume  the  name  of  som^ 
modem*  bravo  and  dark  assassin:  let  your  appellation  have 
some  afiinity  to  your  practice.  But  if  I  must  perish,  Junius, 
let  me  perish  in  the  face  of  day ;  be  for  once  a  generous  and 
open  enemy.  I  allow  that  Gothic  appeals  to  cold  iron  are  no 
better  proofs  of  a  man*s  honesty  and  veracity,  than  hot  iron 
and  burning  ploughshares  are  of  female  chastity;  but  a  sol- 
dier's honour  is  as  delicate  as  a  woman's ;  it  must  not  be  sus- 
pected ;  you  have  dared  to  throw  more  than  a  suspicion  upon 
mine — you  cannot  but  know  the  consequences,  which  even  the 
meekness  of  Christianity  would  pardon  me  for,  after  the  iujuiy 
you  have  done  ine. 

WILLIAM  DBAFEB. 


LETTER  XXV 
Haret  lateri  lethalis  arundo, 

JUNIUS  TO   SIR  WILLIAM  DBAPER,   K.B. 

Sib,  September  25, 1769. 

After  so  long  an  interval,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  debate 
revived  between  us.  My  answer  to  your  last  letter  shall  be 
short ;  for  I  write  to  you  with  reluctance,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
now  conclude  our  correspondence  for  ever. 

*  Was  Brutus  an  ancient  bravo  and  dark  assassin  1  or  does  SirW.  D» 
think  it  criminal  to  stab  a  tyrant  to  the  heart  1 — Junius. 

Sir  William  was  certainly  unfortunate  in  throwing  out  a  contemptuous 
phrase  against  the  character  of  the  illustrious  Roman.  He  beside  commits 
an  egregious  error,  unpardonable  in  an  ostentatious  pretender  to  classical 
learning,  by  confounding  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  the  ezpeller  of  the  Tarquins 
and  foimder  of  the  Roman  republic,  with  Marctu  Junius  Brutus,  who  con- 
Bpored  against  Julius  Caesar  to  restore  the  Commonwealth  after  its  subrersion. 
It  was  firom  the  former,  doubtless,  that  Junius  assumed  his  name,  and  he 
was  unquestionably  no  "  bravo  and  dark  assassin,"  as  Sir  William  insinuates, 
but  the  open  and  courageous  foe  of  tyrants. — £]>. 
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Had  yon  been  onginally  und  withent  |»roTocfttion  attacked 
by  an  anonymons  ^ter,  yon  would  have  aome  tight  to  deniai»i 
Me  name.  But  in  tliis  cause  you  are  a  rdiunteer.  Tou  engaged 
in  it  with  the  unpremeditated  gallantly  of  a  soldier.  You  were 
content  to  set  your  name  in  oppositicMi  to  a  man  who  would 
probably  continue  in  concealment.  You  underotood  the  terms 
upon  which  we  were  to  correspond,  and  gave  at  least  a  tadt 
assent  to  them.  After  volantarily  attacking  me  under  the 
character  of  Junius,  ^^lat  possible  right  have  you  to  know  me 
under  any  other  ?  Will  joa  forgive  me  if  I  insinuate  to  you« 
that  you  foresaw  same  honour  in  the  aj^pirant  apirit  of  coming 
forward  in  person,  and  that  you  were  not  quite  indifferent  to 
the  display  of  your  literaiy  qualificatdons  2 

You  cannot  but  know  that  the  republication  of  my  letters  was 
BO  more  than  a  catchpenny  contrivance  of  a  printer,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  I  should  be  concerned,  and  for  which  I  am 
no  *^''Ai,  nswerable.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  you  to  under- 
sta  ^^"chat,  if  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  reprinting  these 
papers,  it  is  not  from  any  fear  of  giving  offence  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Draper. 

Your  remarks  upon  a  signature*  adopted  merely  for  distinc- 
tion, are  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  when  you  tell  me  I  have 
submitted  to  be  cdleda  liar  and  a  coward,  I  must  ask  you  in 
my  turn,  whether  you  seriously  think  it  any  way  incumbent 
upon  me  to  take  notice  of  the  eilly  inveetives  of  every  simple- 
ton who  writes  in  a  newspaper?  and  what  opinion  would  you 
have  conceived  of  my  discretion,  if  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be 
the  dupe  of  so  shallow  an  artifice  ? 

Your  appeal  to  the  sword,  though  consistent  enough  with 
your  late  profession,  will  neither  prove  your  innocence  nor 
clear  you  from  suspicion.  Your  complaints  with  regard  to  the 
Manilla  ransom  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  distress  to. 
government.  You  were  appointed  (gready  out  of  your  turn)  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  during  that  administrcUiovi 
we  heard  no  nunre  of  Sir  Wiltiam  Draper.  The  facts,  of  whic^ 
I  speak,  may  mdeed  be  vanocisly  acoounted  for,  but  they  axe 

*  Despite  of  his  vigiHuice,  Junius  does  BOt  appear  to  have  detected  Sir 
William's  error,  Temarked  on  in  a  previous  note,  in  regard  to  the  two  Bratiiy 
and  the  true  deiiyaticn  of  his  own  nom  de  gwrtt.  His  reaeoniBg^  in  xcgard 
to  the  propriety  of  concolmg  his  name,  n«pite^  pKwrtcati8ii,is  ho«r«v«r 
sufficiency  conclusive. — ^Bjo. 
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too  ntftonoQB  to  be  denied;  uid  I  think  y<m  mi^t  have  learnt 
ajt  tine  oniTersity  that  a  fake  eoncloeion  is  an  error  in  argn* 
mentk  not  a  breach  of  veracity.  Your  solicitations,  I  doubt 
not,  were  renewed  under  another  administration.  Admitting 
the  fact,  I  fear  an  indifferent  person  would  only  infer  from 
it,  that  experience  had  made  you  acquainted  with  the  benefits 
of  complaining.  Eemember,  Sir,  tbit  you  have  yourself  con- 
fessed that,  considering  the  critical  situation  of  this  country, 
the  ministry  are  in  the  right  to  temporize  wi^  Spain.  This 
confession  reduces  you  to  an  unfortunate  dilemma.  By 
renewing  your  solicitations,  you  must  either  mean  to  force 
your  country  into  a  war  at  a  moat  unseasonable  juncture ;  or, 
having  no  view  or  expectation  of  that  kind,  that  you  look  iot 
nothing  but  a  private  compensation  to  yourself. 

As  to  me,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  of  the  worst  and  the  most  powerful 
men  in  this  country,  though  I  may  be  indifferent  abor  ^  ^ootb. 
Though  you  would  fi^t,  th^re  are  others  who  wookL  ^a- 
sinate. 

But  after  all,  Sir,  where  is  the  injury?  You  assure  me 
that  my  logic  is  puerile  and  tinsel ;  that  it  carries  not  the 
least  weight  or  conviction  t  that  my  premises  are  false  and  my 
conclusions  abmird.  If  this  be  a  just  description  of  me,  how 
is  it  possible  for  such  a  writer  to  disturb  your  peace  of  mind, 
or  to  injure  a  character  so  well  established  as  yours?  Take 
core.  Sir  William,  how  you  indulge  this  unruly  temper,  lest 
die  world  should  suspect  that  conscience  has  some  share  in 
your  resentments.  You  have  more*  to  fear  from  the  treachery 
of  your  own  passions  than  from  any  malevolence  of  mine. 

I  believe,  Sir,  you  will  never  know  me.  A  considerable 
time  must  certainly  elapse  before  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted. You  need  not,  however,  regret  the  delay,  or  suffsr 
an  appi«hensi(m  that  any  length  of  time  can  restore  you  to 
the  Christian  meekness  of  your  temper  and  disappoint  your 
present  indignation.  If  I  understand  your  character,  there  is 
in  your  own  l»reaat  a  depository  in  whkh  your  resentments 
may  be  safely  laid  up  for  future  occasions,  and  preserved  with- 
out the  hazard  of  dinrimttion.  The  Odia  in  longwn  jadens, 
qtuB  reconderet,  auctaqae  promeret*,  I  thought,  had  only  be- 

*  Written  of  %Wri«i  by  tTaeila^  «  &voiirite  aiitiiflr,  it  ivoaUl  leen,  «id 
U  likely^  of  Junius. — Bp. 
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tenged  to  the  worst  chanu)ter  of  antiqtiitj.    The  text  is  in 
Tacitus ; — ^jou  know  beet  where  to  look  for  the  commentary. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXVL 

A.  WOBD  AT  PABTING  TO  JUKXU9. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  well-written  letter.  The  tond  of  sentiment  in 
which  Sir  William  Draper  bids  adieu  to  the  hope  of  direct  personal  explana- 
tion from  Jmnns,  is  that  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  humbled,  yet  takes  com- 
fort from  the  thottght  that  he  has  been  hatshly  dealt  with,  and  that  scarcely 
any  other  man  would  hare  stood  the  tune  trial  better  than  himself.  His  ia.» 
terposition  in  favour  of  the  'Puke  of  Bedford,  is  artfully  oontriTed  to  ex&U 
the  public  indignation  against  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  Junius's  attacks.  His 
account  of  the  dissensions,  the  mutual  treacheries,  and  the  unsettling  changes 
of  the  ministers,  and  other  great  poUtieal  leaders,  is  in  all  respects  happy,  sare 
that  it  produces  ludicioiit  ideas  where  it  was  meant  to  give  serious  ones.^-BDb 


Sia*,  October  r,  1769. 

As  you  have  not  favoured  me  with  either  of  the  explanatiQn§ 
demanded  of  jou,  I  can  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  upon 
my  oion  account.  Your  mercy  to  me,  or  tenderness  for  your- 
self, has  heen  very  great  The  public  will  judge  of  your 
motives.  If  your  excess  of  modesty  forbids  you  to  produce 
either  the  proofs  or  yourself,  I  will  excuse  it.  Take  courage; 
I  have  not  the  temper  of  Tiberius  anj  more  than  tiie  rank  or 

*  Measures  and  not  men,  is  the  common  cant  of  affected  moderation;  a  base, 
counterfeit  language,  fabricated  by  knaves,  and  made  current  among  fools.  Such 
gentle  censiue  is  not  fitted  to  the  present  degenerate  state  of  society.  What 
does  it  aToil  to  expose  the  absurd  contrivance  or  pernicious  tendency  of  mea^ 
sures,  if  the  man  who  advises  or  executes  shall  be  suffered  not  only  to  escape 
with  impunity,  but  even  to  preserve  his  power,  and  insult  us  with  the  &vour 
of  his  sovereign  1  I  would  recommend  to  the  reader  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pope's 
letter  to  Doctor  Arbnthnot,  dated  26th  July,  1784,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : — **  To  reform  and  not  to  chastise,  I  am  afraid  is  impossible ;  and  that 
the  best  precepts,  as  well  as  the  best  laws,  would  prove  of  small  use  if  there 
were  no  examples  to  enforce  them.  To  attack  vices  in  the  abstract,  without 
touching  persons,  maybe  safe  fighting  indeed,  but  it  is  fighting  with  shadows. 
My  greatest  comfort  and  encouragement  to  proceed  has  l^en  to  see  that  those 
who  have  no  shame,  and  no  fear  of  anythiiijg  else,  have  appeared  touched  by 
my  satires."— JuimTft 
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pow^r.  YoQ,  indeed,  are  a  tyrant  of  anodic  sort,  and  ii|mhi 
your  political  bed  of  torture  can  exorociate  any  salject*  from 
a  first  minister  down  to  such  a  grab  or  butterfly  as  myself; 
like  another  detested  tyrant  of  antiquity,  can  make  the 
wretched  sufferer  fit  the  bed  if  the  bed  will  not  fit  the  suf- 
ferer, by  disjointing  or  tearing  the  trembling  limbs  until  they 
are  stretched  to  its  extremity.  But  courage,  constancy,  and 
patience,  under  torments,  have  sometimes  caused  the  most 
hardened  monsters  to  relent,  and  forgive  the  object  of  their 
cruelty.  You,  Sir,  are  determined  to  try  all  that  human 
nature  can  endure  until  she  expires ;  else,  was  it  possible 
that  you  could  be  the  author  of  that  most  inhuman  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ?  I  have  read  it  with  astonishment  and 
horror.  Where,  Sir,  where  were  the  feelings  of  your  own 
heart  when  you  could  upbraid  a  most  affectionate  father  with 
the  loss  of  lus  only  and  most  amiable  son?  Eead  over  again 
those  cruel  lines  of  yours,  and  let  them  wring  your  very  soul  I 
Cannot  political  questions  be  diBCussed  without  descending  to 
the  most  odious  personalities  ?  Must  you  g6  wantonly  out  of 
your  way  to  torment  declining  age,  because  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  may  have  quarrelled  witi^  those  whose  cause  and 
politics  you  espouse?  For  shame !  for  shame !  As  you  have 
gpoke  daggers  to  him  you  may  justly  dread  the  use  of  them 
against  your  own  breast,  did  a  want  of  courage  or  of  noble 
sentiments  stimulate  him  to  such  mean  revenge.  He  is 
above  it ;  he  is  brave.  Do  you  fancy  that  your  own  base  arts 
have  infected  our  whole  island  ?  But  your  own  reflections, 
your  own  conscience  must  and  will,  if  you  have  any  spark  of 
humanity  remaining,  give  him  most  ample  vengeance.  Not 
all  the  power  of  words  with  which  you  are  so  graced  will  ever 
wash  out,  or  even  palliate,  this  foul  blot  in  your  character.  I 
have  not  time  at  present  to  dissect  your  letter  so  minutely 
as  I  could  wish,  but  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  it  is 
(as  to  reason  and  ailment)  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
jflorid  impotence  *  that  was  ever  imposed  upon  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  too  credulous  and  deluded  mob.  It  accuses  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  of  high  treason.  Upon  what  foundation  ? 
You  tell  us  "  that  the  duke's  pecuniary  character  makes  it 

*  Sir  William  em  as  much  in  imputing  jlorid  impotence  to  the  writing  of 
Jtuiiiu,  as  in  praising  it  for  AtHe  wit — HiBOir. 
.    VOL.  I.  Q 
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more  than  frobabls  ibat  be  could  not  have  made  such  saoi- 
fices  at  the  peace  without  soma  prkfate  oompensmtions ;  that 
his  oonduct  carried  with  it  an  interior  eTidence  beyond  all 
the  legal  proofs  of  a  court  of  justice." 

Mj  academical  education,  Sir,  bids  me  tell  you  that  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  your  first  proposition  be- 
fore you  presume  to  draw  inferences  irom  it  First  prove  the 
avarice  before  you  make  the  rash,  hasty,  and  most  wicked 
conclusion.  This  father,  Junius,  wbom  you  ealL  avaricious, 
allowed  that  son  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Upon  bis 
moet  unfortunate  deatb,  which  your  usual  good  nature  took 
care  to  remind  him  of,  he  greatly  increased  the  jointure  of 
the  afflicted  ladf ,  Ms  widov.  Is  this  avarice  ?  Is  this  doing 
good  by  9teaUh  ?    It  is  upon  record. 

If  exact  order,  method,  and  true  economy  as  a  master  of 
a  family,  if  splendour  and  just  magnificence,  without  wild 
waste  and  thoughtless  extravagance,  may  constitute  the  cba- 
zacter  of  an  avaricious  man,  the  duke  is  guilty.  But  for  a 
moment  let  us  admit  that  an  ambassador  may  love  money  too 
much;  what  proof  do  you  give  that  he  has  taken  any  to 
betray  his  country  ?  Is  it  hearsay ;  or  the  evidence  of  letters, 
«r  ocular ;  or  the  evidence  of  those  concerned  in  this  black 
ftffiur  ?  Produce  your  authorities  to  the  public.  It  is  a  most 
impudent  kind  ef  sorceiy  to  attempt  to  blind  us  with  the 
smoke  without  convincing  us  thsit  the  fiire  has  existed.  You 
first  brand  him  with  a  vice  that  he  is  free  from  to  render  him 
odious  and  suspected.  Suspicion  is  the  feul  weapon  with 
^hieh  you  make  all  your  chief  attacks— with  tbat  you  stab. 
But  shall  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  the  realm  be  ruined  in 
his  fame ;  shall  even  his  life  be  in  constant  danger  from  a 
change  buiU  upon  such  sandy  foundations  ?  Must  his  house  be 
besieged  by  lawless  ruffians,  his  journeys  impeded,  and  even 
the  asylum  of  an  altar  be  insecure  from  assertions  so  base 
and  false  ?  Potent  as  he  is,  the  duke  is  amenable  to  justice ; 
if  guilty,  punishable.  The  parliament  is  tbe  high  and  solemn 
tribunal  for  matters  of  such  great  moment  To  that  be  t^ey 
submitted.  But  I  hope,  a]so,  that  some  notice  will  be  taken 
of,  and  some  punishment  inflicted  upoti,  false  accusers,  espe- 
cially upon  such,  Junius,  who  are  wilfully  false.  In  any 
truth  I  will  agree  even  with  Junius;  will  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  highly  unbecoming  the  dignify  of  Peers  to  tamper 
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with  boroaghs.  Aristocracy  is  as  fatal  as  democracy.  Onr 
constitution  admits  of  neither.  It  loves  a  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  really  chosen  by  the  unbought  suffrages  of  a  free 
people.  But  if  com^tion  only  shifts  hands,  if  the  wealthy 
commoner  gives  the  bribe  instead  of  the  potent  peer,  is  the 
state  better  served  by  this  exchange  ?  Is  the  real  emandpar 
tion  of  the  borough  effected  because  new  parchment  bendft 
may  pos^ly  supersede  the  eld  ?  To  say  the  truth,  wherever 
sudi  pcactioes  prevail,  they  are  equally  oriminal  to  and  de- 
stmctive  of  our  freedom. 

The  rest  of  your  declamatioo  is  scaorce  wofth  eofosidering; 
excepting  £or  the  elegance  of  the  Jangaagv.  lifcs  Hamlet  in 
the  play,  you  produce  two  pictixfes.  You  teU  us  that  erne  at 
not  like  the  Duke  of  Bed£nrd/^en  you  iMing  a  most  hideous 
cazicatun^  and  tell  us  of  the  tesembknoe ;  but  muUum  ablu^ 
dii  imago. 

All  your  long  tedious  accounts  of  the  ministerial  quorrek 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet  are  reducible  to  a  few  short 
lines ;  and  te  convince  yon,  Sir,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  flaMer 
any  minist^,  either  past  or  present,  these  are  my  thoughts ; 
they  seam  to  have  acted  like  loveos  <Mr  children ;  have  pouted, 
quarrelled,  cried,  kissed,  and  been  Mends  again  *■ ;  as  the 
directs  of  desire,  the  ministerial  rattles  have  been  put  into 
their  hands.  But  such  proceedings  are  very  unworthy  of  the 
gravity  and  dignity  of  a  great  nation.  We  do  not  want  men 
of  abilities — but  we  have  wanted  steadiness — ^we  want  unani- 
mity ;  your  letters,  Junius,  will  not  contribute  hereto.  Yon 
may  one  day  expire  by  a  ffame  of  your  own  kindUng.  But  it 
is  my  humble  opinion  that  lenity  and  moderation,  pardon  and 
oblivion,  will  disappoint  the  efforts  of  all  the  seditious  in  the 
land«  and  extinguish  their  wide-spreading  fiarea.  I  hare  lived 
with  this  sentiment ;  with  this  I  shall  die, . 

WILLIAM  DEAPEE  f. 

*  Sir  Wflfiam  pre§  ns  a  plefMont  account  of  men  who,  in  his  opinion  at 
]m0^  ai»  the  "best  qualified  to  govem  an  empure.— ^unvs. 

t  Sir  William  Diaper  apptan  to  have  Uea  a  gfuerona  and  aMOmpliahei 
man,  with  too  great  a  susceptibility  to  newspaper  strictures.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  St  Albans ;  her  ladyship  died  ib 
17784  leaving  him  no  Issue.  Sir  William  died  in  January^  1787.  In  the 
year  1768  he  erected  a  magnificent  cenotaph  in  his  oaiden,  at  Clifton,  near 
Bxiitoly  in  hoaoor  of  the  79th  regiment,  of  which  he  bad  been  colonel  ia  ^ 
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LETTER  XXVII. 

TO  THE  PBINTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADTEBTISEB. 

Snt,  October  IS,  1769. 

If  Sir  William  Draper's  bed  be  a  bed  of  torture,  be  bas 
made  it  for  bimself.  I  sball  never  interrupt  bis  repose. 
Having  cbanged  tbe  subject,  tbere  are  parts  of  bis  last  letter 
not  undeserving  of  a  reply.  Leaving  bis  private  cbaracter 
and  conduct  oat  of  tbe  question,  I  sludl  consider  bim  merely 
in  tbe  capacity  of  an  autbor,  whose  labours  certainly  do  no 
discredit  to  a  newspaper. 

We  say,  in  common  discourse,  tbat  a  man  may  be  bis  own 
enemy,  and  tbe  frequency  of  tbe  fact  makes  tbe  expression 
intelligible.  But  tbisit  a  man  should  be  tbe  bitterest  enemy 
of  bis  friends,  implies  a  contradiction  of  a  peculiar  nature ! 
Tbere  is  something  in  it  which  cannot  bo  conceived  without  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  nor  expressed  without  a  solecism  in  lan- 
guage. Sir  William  Draper  is  still  tbat  fatal  friend  Lord 
Granby  found  bim.  Yet  I  am  ready  to  do  justice  to  his 
generosity ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  something  more  than  gene- 
rous to  be  tbe  voluntary  advocate  of  men  who  think  them- 
selves injured  by  bis  assistance,  and  to  consider  nothing  in 
the  cause  he  adopts  but  the  difficulty  of  defending  it.  I 
thought,  however,  be  had  been  better  read  in  the  bistoiy  of 
the  human  heart  than  to  compare  or  confound  the  tortures  of 
tbe  body  with  those  of  the  mind.  He  ought  to  have  known, 
though  perhaps  it  might  not  be  his  interest  to  confess  that 
no  outward  tyranny  can  reach  the  mind.  If  conscience  plays 
tbe  tyrant,  it  would  be  greatly  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  world 
that  she  were  more  arbitrary,  and  far  less  placable  than  some 
men  find  her. 

But  it  seems  I  have  outraged  the  feelings  of  a  father's 
heart.  Am  I  indeed  so  injudicious  ?  Does  Sir  William 
Draper  think  I  would  have  hazarded  my  credit  with  a  gene- 
rous nation  by  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity? 

preceding  war,  and  whose  bniTery  liad  heen  conspicuous  against  the  French, 
and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  our  Indian  empire.  Three  field-officers,  ten 
captains,  thirteen  lieutenants,  five  ensigns,  three  suigeons,  and  one  thousand 
private  men,  belongmg  to  that  regiment,  fell  in  the  course  of  the  war.— Ed. 
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Does  he  think  I  am  so  little  acquainted  with  the  first  and 
noblest  characteristic  of  Englishmen  ?  Or  how  will  he  recon- 
cile soch  foUj  with  an  understanding  so  full  of  artifice  as 
mine  ?  Had  he  been  a  father  he  would  have  been  but  little 
offended  with  the  severity  of  the  reproach,  for  his  mind  would 
have  been  filled  with  the  justice  of  it.  He  would  have  seen 
that  I  did  not  insult  the  feelings  of  a  feither,  but  the  father 
who  felt  nothing.  He  would  have  trusted  to  the  evidence 
vi  bis  own  paternal  heart,  and  boldly  denied  the  possibility 
of  the  fact,  instead  of  defending  it.  Against  whom,  then, 
will  this  honest  indignation  be  directed,  when  I  assure  him, 
that  this  whole  town  beheld  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  conduct, 
upon  the  death  of  his  son,  with  horror  and  astonishment. 
8ir  William  Draper  does  himself  but  little  honour  in  oppos- 
ing the  general  sense  of  his  country.  The  people  are  seldom 
wroi^  in  their  opinions ; — ^in  their  sentiments  they  are  never 
mistfdcen.  There  may  be  a  vanity,  perhaps,  in  a  singular 
way  of  thinking ;  but  when  a  man  professes  a  want  of  those 
feelings  which  do  honour  to  the  multitude,  he  hazards  some- 
thing infinitely  more  important  than  the  character  of  his 
understanding.  After  all,  as  Sir  William  may  possibly  be  in 
earnest  in  Ms  anxiety  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  I  should  be 
glad  to  relieve  him  from  it.  He  may  rest  assured  that  this 
worthy  nobleman  laughs,  with  equal  indifference,  at  my  re- 
proaches, and  Sir  William's  distress  about  him.  But  here 
let  it  stop.  Even  the  Dake  of  Bedford,  insensible  as  he  is, 
will  consist  the  tranquillity  of  his  life,  in  not  provoking  the 
moderation  of  my  temper.  If  from  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt I  should  ever  rise  into  anger,  he  should  soon  find  that 
all  1  have  already  said  of  him  was  lenity  and  compassion  *. 

Out  of  a  long  catalogue  Sir  William  Draper  has  confined 
himself  to  the  refutation  of  two  charges  only.  The  rest  he 
had  not  time  to  discuss ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  a 
laborious  undertaking.  To  draw  up  a  defence  of  such  a 
seriea  of  enormities  would  have  required  a  life  at  least  as 
long  as  that  which  has  been  uniformly  employed  in  the  prac- 
tice of  them.  The  public  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
extreme  economy  is,  it  seems,  entirely  without  foundation. 
Though  not  very  prodigal  abroad,  in  his  own  family,  at  least, 

•  Private  Letter,  No.  10. 
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he  19  regular  axA  magmficent.  He  pays  hia  debts,  abliors  a 
beggar,  and  makes  &  handsome  provisioii  for  kia  son.  His 
/charity  has  impmved  upon  the  proverb,  and  ended  where  it 
began.  Admitting  the  wh(de  force  of  this  single  instance  of 
his  domestic  generosity  (wonderful,  indeed,  considering  tide 
narrowness  of  his  fortune  and  the  little  merit  of  his  only 
aon)  the  public  may  still,  perhaps,  be  dissatisfied,  and  demand 
some  other  less  equivocal  proofs  of  his  munificence.  Sir 
William  Draper  should  have  entered  boldly  into  the  detail — 
of  indigence  nelieved— of  arts  encouraged— of  science  patron- 
ized— ^men  of  learning  protected — and  works  of  genius  re- 
warded ;  in  short,  had  there  been  a  ^ngle  instance,  besides 
Mr.  Rigby*,  of  blushing  merit  brought  forward  by  the 
duke,  for  the  service  of  the  public,  it  should  not  have  been 
omitted  f . 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  establish  my  inference  with  the 
same  certainty  on  which  I  believe  the  principle  is  founded. 
My  conclusion,  however,  was  not  drawn  from  the  principle 
alone.  I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  reason  from  one  crime  to 
another,  though  I  think,  that  of  all  the  vices,  avarice  is 
most  apt  to  taint  and  conrupt  the  heart.  I  combined  the 
known  temper  of  the  man  with  the  extravagant  conces- 
sions made  by  the  ambassador ;  and,  though  I  doubt  not  suf- 
ficient care  was  taken  to  leave  no  document  of  any  treason- 
able negotiation,  I  still  maintain  that  the  conduct  I  of  this 
minister  carries  with  it  an  internal  and  a  convincing  evidence 

*  This  gentleman  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  idea  of  blushing  that  a 
man  blind  from  his  birth  has  of  scarlet  or  skyblue. — Junius. 

i*  In  answer  to  this  heavy  ehai^,  two  instances  of  the  noble  duke's  be- 
nevolence were  brought  forward  in  two  separate  letters  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser. The  one  dated  Oct.  17,  and  signed  Fiances,  which  states  that  his 
Qiace  had  relieved  with  &pat£3it  employment,  the  husiband  of  the  writer  of  a 
series  of  sentimental  letters  of  "  Henry  and  Frances,*'  in  which  the  author,  a 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  fictitiously  depicted  their  own  real  distress.  The  other  dated 
Oct.  20,  and  signed  Jere.  Mears,  lieut.  of  the  29th  regiment,  relates  the 
dvke's  generous  and  unsolicited  bestowal  upon  him  of  a  pair  of  colours,  upon 
being  io/ormad,  when  lord-lieutenant  of  Irdand,  of  the  writer's  destitute 
situation. 

t  If  Sir  W.  D.  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  Torcy's  Memoirs,  he 
will  see  with  what  little  ceremony  a  bribe  may  be  offered  to  a  duke,  and 
'with  what  little  ceremony  it  was  only  Qwt  accepted. — Juwius. 

The  fii-st  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  the  nobleman  referred  to ;  but  the  bribe 
was  not  refused,  according  to  Fhilo- Junius,  poit,  Letter  29.— Ed. 
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^Binsi  him.  Sir  Williain  Draper  seems  not  to  know  the 
value  or  force  of  suoh  a  prool  He  will  not  permit  us  to 
judge  of  the  motives  of  men  by  the  manifest  tendency  of 
their  actions,  nor  by  the  notorious  character  of  their  minds. 
He  calls  for  papers  and  witnesses  with  a  sort  of  triumph£mt 
security,  as  if  nothing  could  be  true  but  what  oould  be  proved 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Yet  a  religious  man  might  have  re- 
membered upon  what  foundation  some  truths,  most  interest* 
ing  to  mankind,  have  been  received  and  established.  If  it 
weiB  not  for  the  internal  evidence,  which  the  purest  of  reli* 
gions  carries  with  it,  what  would  have  become  of  his  once 
well-quoted  decalogue,  and  of  the  meekness  of  his  Chris- 
tianity JP 

The  generous  warmth  of  his  resentment  makes  him  con* 
found  the  order  of  events.  He  forgets  that  the  insults  and 
distresses  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  suffered,  and  which 
Sir  William  has  lamented  with  many  delicate  touches  of  the 
tru£  pathetic,  were  only  recorded  in  my  letter  to  his  Grace, 
not  occasioned  by  it.  It  was  a  simple  candid  narrative  of 
fects ;  though,  for  anght  I  know,  it  may  carry  with  it  some- 
thing prophetic.  His  Grace  undoubtedly  has  received  several 
ominous  hints ;  and  I  think,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  wise 
man  would  do  well  to  prepare  himself  for  the  event. 

But  I  have  a  charge  of  a  heavier  nature  against  Sir  William 
Draper.  He  tells  us  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  amenable 
to  justice ;  that  parliament  is  a  high  and  solemn  tribunal ; 
and  that,  if  guilty,  he  may  be  punished  by  due  course  of  law ; 
and  all  this  he  says  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  believed 
every  word  of  the  matter.  I  hope  indeed,  the  day  of  im- 
peachments will  arrive,  before  this  nobleman  escapes  out  of 
life ;  but  to  refer  us  to  that  mode  of  proceeding  now,  with 
such  a  ministry  and  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  the  pre- 
sent, what  is  it,  but  an  indecent  mockery  of  the  common  sense 
of  the  nation?  I  think  he  might  have  contented  himself 
with  defending  the  greatest  enemy,  without  insulting  the  dis- 
tresses, of  his  country. 

His  concluding  declaration  of  his  opinion,  with  respect  to 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  is  too  loose  and  undetermined 
to  be  of  any  service  to  the  public.  How  strange  it  is  that  this 
gentleman  should  dedicate  so  much  time  and  argument  to  the 
defence  of  worthless  or  indifferent  characters,  while  he  gives 
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bat  seyen  solitary  lines  to  the  only  subject  which  can  desenre 
bis  attention,  or  do  credit  to  his  abilities. 

JUNIUS. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford,  so  mercilesBly  arraigned  by  Junius,  bad,  as  u 
nsDally  the  fortune  of  public  men,  his  defenders  as  well  as  assailants,  and 
it  seems  to  haye  been  the  piaetice  of  the  Pvblic  Advertiser  fairly  to  open 
its  columns  to  both  sides.  Bzamples  of  this  impartiality  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  note,  and  the  subjoined  is  an  extract  from  an  able  reply 
to  the  seyeral  attacks  of  Junius  on  hu  Qiaoe,  subscribed  M,  TuUius,  dated 
JkcB, 

"In  these  strictures  I  have  principally  in  yiew  the  treatment  wbicb 
Junius,  in  two  publications,  has  thought  proper  to  offer  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. His  animadyersions  on  this  illustrious  nobleman  are  intended  to  re- 
flect both  on  his  public  and  priyate  character.  With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these,  nothing  of  consequence  is  urged  besides  his  Grace's  conduct  as  ambas- 
bassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  making  of  the  kte  peace.  I  mean 
not  to  enter  here  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  important  transaction. 
Thus  much  is  known  to  all :  the  riches  of  the  nation  were  at  that  time  well 
nigh  exhausted,  public  credit  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the  national  debt  in- 
creased to  such  an  enormous  height  as  to  threaten  us  with  a  sudden  and  uni- 
yersal  crash ;  and  whateyer  be  said  of  the  concessions  that  were  made  to 
bring  that  memorable  eyent  to  bear,  Canada,  among  other  instances,  will 
eyer  remain  a  glorious  monument ;  the  interests  of  this  kingdom  were  not 
forgotten  in  that  negociation.  But  Junius,  hackneyed  in  the  tricks  of  contro- 
yersy,  where  a  man's  open  and  ayowed  actions  are  innocent,  has  the  art  to 
hint  at  secret  terms  and  private  compensations ;  and  though  he  is  compelled 
by  the  force  of  truth  to  own  '  no  document  of  any  treasonable  practice  is  to 
be  found,'  we  are  giyen  plainly  to  understand,  so  many  public  sacrifices  were 
not  made  at  that  period  without  a  valuable  consideration,  and  that  in  practice 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  ceremony  of  offering  a  bribe,  and  of  that 
duke's  accepting  it  To  a  charge  that  is  alleged,  not  only  without  proo^  but 
even  with  a  confession  that  no  proof  is  to  be  expected,  no  answer  is  to  be  re- 
turned but  that  of  a  contemptuous  silence.  When  a  writer  takes  upon  him 
to  attack  the  character  of  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  a  matter  of 
so  capital  a  nature  as  that  of  selling  his  countiy  fi>r  a  bribe,  common  policy, 
as  well  as  prudence,  require  that  an  accusation  of  such  importance  be  sup- 
ported with  at  least  some  show  of  evidence,  and  that  even  this  be  not  done  * 
but  with  the  utmost  moderation  of  temper  and  expression ;  but  so  sober  a 
conduct  would  have  been  beside  the  purpose  of  Junius,  whose  business  it 
was  not  to  reason,  but  rail.  The  Boman  rhetorician,  among  the  other  arts 
of  oratory,  mentions  one  which  he  dignifies  under  the  title  of  a  '  Oanine 
eloquence,'  that  of  filling  up  the  empty  places  of  an  argument  with  railings, 
canvitiis  implere  vacua  catuarum^  In  vxe  knowledge  of  this  rule  Junius  is 
without  a  rival,  and  the  present  instance,  among  a  thousand  others,  is  a  con- 
vincing testimony  of  his  dexterity  in  the  application  of  it 

'*  But  here  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  from  circumstance  and  conjecture  alone 
that  this  charge  against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  founded;  the  general  chaiiacter 
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of  every  one  takei  its  ooloor  and  oempIeKioii  from  tbat  qralitj  in  him  whldi 
predominates,  and  the  allowed  avarice  of  the  man  afiwds  an  evidence  not  to 
be  resisted  of  the  nqpacity  of  the  ambassador;  and  is  it  then  so  incontestable 
a  point  that  the  duke  is  indeed  the  sordid  man  which  Jimins  has  delineatedl 
are  there  no  instances  to  be  produced  that  denote  a  contrary  disposition  1  one 
would  think  if  a  vicious  thirst  of  gain  had  borne  so  huge  a  share  as  ii  pre- 
tended, in  his  Grace's  composition,  this  wonld  have  discovered  itself  in  the 
peeomary  emoluments  he  had  secured  for  himself  when  he  engaged  in  a  share 
of  Government.  But  what  advantages  of  this  kind  has  he  obtained,  or  to  what 
bargains  with  the  minister  does  Junius  allude,  when  he  knows  that  hif 
Grace,  though  willing  to  assist  the  friends  of  administration  with  his  interest 
and  weight,  has  not  accepted  any  department  either  of  power  or  profit  *?  Had 
Junius  and  cancUmr  not  shaken  hands,  this  drcumstanoe  alone  would  have 
affiwded  him  an  evidence  beyond  all  the  legal  proofr  of  a  court  of  justice,  of 
the  iniquity  of  his  own  insinuations.  But  we  are  not  at  a  loss  for  other  in- 
stances, and  those  no  ordinary  ones,  of  the  duke's  munificence.  To  what 
principle  shall  we  attribute  the  pajrment  of  the  elder  brother's  debts  to  the 
amount  of  not  much  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  1  the  splendid 
provision  he  made  for  his  unfortunate  son^  and  afterwards  for  that  son's  more 
unfortunate  widow  1  what  shall  we  say  to  his  known  attachments  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  friends,  his  kindness  to  his  domestics,  and  annual  bounty  to 
those  who  have  served  him  fidthfullyl  his  indulgence  to  his  dependants]  or 
what  are,  if  these  be  not,  unequivood  proofi  of  genuine  liberality  and  bene- 
volence 1 

**  When  to  these  symptoms  of  an  enhuged  and  generous  mind  we  add 
what  are  equally  constituent  parts  of  his  Grace's  character,  the  decency  and 
decorum  of  his  conduct  in  private  life,  his  regularity  in  his  fiunily,  and  what 
is  now  so  rare  a  virtue  among  the  great,  his  constant  attendance  on  all  the 
public  offices  of  Divine  worship,  we  shall  hardly  find,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  nobility,  a  man  that  has  a  juster  and  much  more  a  constitutional 
claim  to  respect,  or  one  that  less  deserved  the  censures  of  a  satirist  such  as 
Junius,  than  his  Grace  of  Bedford.  But  in  the  reflections  of  Junius  there  is 
a  more  surprising  piece  of  profligacy  yet  behind.  As  if  all  the  former  in- 
stances of  his  malignity  had  been  too  little,  he  has  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  crimes  by  calling  back  to  our  remembrance  the  loss,  which  not  the  &ther 
alone,  but  the  kingdom,  'sustained  in  the  death  of  his  only  son,  and  to  re- 
proach him  for  the  insensibility  he  supposes  him  to  have  discovered  on  that 
affecting  occasion.  The  cruelty  of  this  accusation  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  frilsehood  of  it,  and,  in  a  better  age  than  the  present,  would  have  been 
deemed  a  prodigy.  To  one  who  possessed  the  proper  sentiments  of  a  man,  the 
dwelling  at  all  on  a  calamity  which  is  still  so  recent,  which  in  all  its  circum- 
stances was  so  truly  pitiable,  would  have  appeared  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
generous and  ihean ;  but  to  represent  the  principal  sufferer  in  this  scene  of 
woe  as  the  only  one  not  sensible  of  his  misfortune,  to  paint  a  &ther  desti- 
tute of  a  father's  love,  and  even  professing  a  want  of  tiiose  feelings  which 
do  honour  to  the  multitude,  is  an  instance  of  barbarity  of  which  a  savage 
would  have  been  ashamed,  and  which  no  prettiness  of  style,  no  powers  of 
Jangoage,  no  literary  merit,  can  ever  excuse  or  expiate :  and  indeed,  corrupt 
as  the  times  are  said  to  be,  I  have  the  satisfiiction  to  observe  Junius,  for  once, 
has  reckoned  without  his  host,  and  mistaken  the  taste  and  temper  of  his 
countrymen :  we  can  allow  for  the  petulance  which  want  and  hunger  extort 
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fnm  an  •ypMhion ;  wb  cut  pity  th«  wntek  who  it  sUiged  to  draw  hu  todaI 
qniU,  and  mj  and  nnii^  aa  ia  diatatod  to  him  hy  hia  ■iperiora ;  but  we  are 
not  yet  lo  £ur  gone  in  the  rood  to  luin,  or  dead  to  all  the  moTemanta  o£  com? 
paadony  aa  to  behold  without  abhoixenoe  the  man  who  can  bo  totally  resign 
all  pretencea  to  hnmanity,  or  xagard  him  in  any  other  light  than  aa  the  object 
af  genecal  detastatioii* 

*' Junina^  m  hia  latter  to  Hia  Didce  of  Bedfecd,  amaaea  himself  witii  da- 
aoiibing,  in  theory,  the  digBUy  and  importance  of  aa  independent  nobleman; 
by  way  of  conelunon  to  these  remarks^  I  shall  delineate  for  him,  in  return, 
what  I  conceire  ^ould  be  character  of  one  who  sets  up  for  a  political  writer, 
and  tiuB  in  imitatlan  of  hia  owa  method,  both  by  the  posttiTe  and  negati-ve 
macks  which  may  be  giren  of  it.  A  writer,,  then,  of  this  daas,  thoagh  he 
will  ever  be  anspidoua  of  the  conduct  of  those  in  power,  will  be  aura  to 
watch  with  equal  jealousy  ofor  himself  lest,  in  hia  aeal  for  exciting  a  reaaon- 
aUe  love  of  liberty,  he  encouxage  a  dangenma  spirit  of  lioentiousneaa ;  he 
wiD.  be  as  cautious  of  weakening  the  constitutianal  powers- of  the  prince,  aa 
he  will  be  caiefbl  of  auppoi^g  the  andoubted  lights  of  tiie  people;  and 
will  ezpoae  with  the  same  fisacdmn,  in  their  tuias,  die  excesses  of  pcooga- 
tive  and  the  lawieaa  efibxta  of  a  ftctiott.  in  the  negatiiw  parte  of  hia 
character  he  will  not  give  occasion  to  the  most  distant  suqixcion  that  his 
oppoaition  to  goTemaiant  proceeds  not  so  nnich  from  a  dislike  to  meaanzes 
as  to  men ;  in  times  of  real  aecnrity  he  will  not  inflame  the  miads  of  the 
populace  with  afiected  appxehensioDS ;  before  he  comf^ains  of  grievances  he 
will  be  sure  they  exist ;  iii  his  freest  writings  he  will  never  violate,  know- 
ingly, the  laws  of  trath  and  joalice ;  he  will  no^  cauaelessly  expose  the  follies 
of  youth,  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  the  irregularities  of  private  life,  in  which 
the  public  inteiesta  are  not  concerned ;  he  will  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
honour  from  calonmiating  the  innocent  or  satiriaing  the  unhappy ;  in  a  wocd, 
he  will  not  take  advantage  of  his  own  security  to  stab  in  the  dark,  or  with 
Solomon's  fool,  divert  himself  with  holding  out  tiie  most  respectable  characters 
as  objects  of  contempt  and  ridiciiie,  and  say,  am  not  I  in  sport." — M.  TunLina. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

TO   THB   PBnrrER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADTEBTISEB. 

Sib,  October  20, 1769. 

I  TERT  sincerely  applaud  the  spirit  with  which  a  lady  has 
paid  the  deht  of  gratitude  to  her  henefactor  *.  Though  I 
think  she  has  mistaken  the  point,  she  shows  a  yirtue  which 
makes  her  respectahle.     The  question  turned  upon  the  per- 

*  The  letter  of  Mrs.  Ghiffiths,  signed  Fiances,  already  referred  to  (p.  2B0.) 
Junius  had  demanded  to  hear  of  but  a  tinffle  in^anoe  of  indigence  relieved, 
and  works  of  genius  rewarded,  by  the  Bake  of  Bedfeid.  Mrs.  Ghiffiths  pro- 
duced that  instance ;  and  no  small  impression  was  made  by  it  on  tho  nund 
of  the  public  in  fevonr  of  the  duke.— Heboit. 
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aonal  geiunroaity  or  «7«nce  q£  a  man  whose  pii'vate  fortune  ia 
immense.  The  proofis  of  his  munifioenee  most  be  drawn  fiom 
the  uses  to  whioh  he  has  applied  that  fortune.  I  was  not 
speaking  of  a  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland^  bat  of  a  rich 
English  doke,  whose  wealth  gave  him  the  means  of  doing  as 
much  good  ia  this  eouotry,  as  he  derived  from  his  power  in 
another.  I  am  &r  from  wishing  to  lessen  the  merit  of  this 
sin^e  benevolent  action ;  perhaps  it  is  the  more  conspicuous 
&(»a  standing  alone.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  proves 
nc^hing  in  the  present  argument. 

JUNIUS*. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

TO  THE  FBtNTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ABVEBTISEB. 

Sm,  October  10,  1769. 

I  AM  well  assured  that  Junius  will  never  descend  to  a  dispute 
with  such  a  writer  as  Modestus  (whose  letter  appeared  in  the 
Grazetteer  of  Monday-)-),  especiallj  as  the  dispute  must  be 
chiefly  about  words.  Notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  the 
public,  it  does  not  appear  that  Junius  values  himself  upon  any 
superior  skill  in  composition,  and  I  hope  his  time  will  always 
be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  the  trifling  refinements  of 
verbal  criticism.  Modestus,  however,  shall  have  no  reason  to 
triumph  in  the  silence  and  moderation  of  Junius.  If  he  knew 
as  much  of  Ihe  propriety  of  language  as  I  believe  he  does  of 
the  facts  in  question,  he  would  have  been  as  cautious  of  attack- 
ing Junius  upon  his  composition  as  he  seems  to  be  of  entering 

*  This  letter,  to  a  lady  who  had  distinguished  herself  hj  some  cleyer 
writings,  is  smart  and  polite,  but  not  satis&ctory.  It  is  an  after-thought  of 
JuuTis  to  distingmsh  between  what  the  duke  did  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  what  he  should  have  done  as  Ihike  of  Bedford.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  he  had  not  thought  of  making  when  he  boldly  asserted  that 
no  one  instance  of  discriminating  generosity  by  the  duke  could  be  mentioned. 
Bat  it  is  tiie  interest  of  a  disputant,  and  Jimius  was  a  wett-trained  one,  to 
giant  nothing  to  his  adversary  unless  he  can  gain  more  than  he  ioaea  by  the 
concession. — Ed. 

t  The  gentleman  who  wrote  several  letters  under  this  signature  in  the 
Gazetteer,  and  subsequently  in  the  Public  Advertiaer,  was  a  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
a  Scotch  advocate.  For  a  specimen  of  hia  style,  see  Hiscellaneons  Lettefs^ 
No.  67,  vol.  ii.— -Bn. 
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into  the  subject  of  it ;  yet,  after  all,  the  last  is  the  only  article 
of  any  importance  to  the  public. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unremitted  rancour  with  which  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  adherents  invariably  speak  of  a  na- 
tion which  we  well  know  has  been  too  much  injured  to  be 
easily  forgiven.  But  why  must  Juhius  be  an  Irishman  ?  The 
absurdity  of  his  writings  betrays  him.  Waiving  all  considera- 
tion of  the  insult  offered  by  Modestus  to  the  declared  judg- 
ment of  ihe  people  (they  may  well  bear  this  among  the  rest), 
let  us  follow  tne  several  instances,  and  try  whether  the  charge 
be  fairly  supported. 

First  then — the  leaving  a  man  to  enjoy  such  repose  as  he 
can  find  upon  a  bed  of  torture,  is  severe  indeed ;  perhaps  too 
much  so,  when  applied  to  such  a  trifler  as  Sir  William  Draper; 
but  there  is  nothing  absurd  either  in  the  idea  or  expression. 
Modestus  cannot  distinguish  between  a  sarcasm  and  a  contra- 
diction. 

2.  I  affirm  with  Junius,  that  it  is  the  frequency  of  the  fact 
which  alone  can  make  us  comprehend  how  a  man  can  be  his 
own  enemy.  We  should  never  arrive  at  the  complex  tdea 
conveyed  by  those  words  if  we  had  only  seen  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  a  man  acting  to  his  own  prejudice.  Offer  the  pro- 
position to  a  child,  or  a  man  unused  to  compound  his  ideas, 
and  you  will  soon  see  how  little  either  of  them  understand 
you.  It  is  not  a  simple  idea  arising  from  a  single  fact,  but  a 
very  complex  idea  arising  from  many  facts  well  observed  and 
accurately  compared. 

3.  Modestus  could  not,  without  great  affectation,  mistake 
the  meaning  of  Junius  when  he  speaks  of  a  man  who  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  his  friends.  He  could  not  but  know,  that 
Junius  spoke,  not  of  a  false  or  hollow  friendship,  but  of  a  real 
intention  to  serve,  and  that  intention  producing  the  worst 
effects  of  enmity.  Whether  the  description  be  strictly  appli- 
cable to  Sir  William  Draper,  is  another  question.  Junius 
does  not  say  that  it  is  more  criminal  for  a  man  to  be  the 
enemy  of  his  friends  than  his  own,  though  he  might  have 
affirmed  it  with  truth.  In  a  moral  light  a  man  may  certainly 
take  greater  liberties  with  himself  than  with  another.  To 
sacrifice  ourselves  merely,  is  a  weakness  we  may  indulge  in 
if  we  think  proper,  for  we  do  it  at  our  own  hazard  ana  ex- 
pense; but,   under    the    pretence  of   friendship,   to   sport 
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ivith  the  lepatation,  or  sacrifice  ihe  honour,  of  another,  is 
i9omething  worse  than  weakness;  and  if,  in  fiayour  of  the 
foolish  intention,  we  do  not  call  it  a  crime,  we  must  allow  at 
least  that  it  anses  from  an  overweening,  busy,  meddling  im- 
pudence. Junius  says  only,  and  he  says  truly,  that  it  is  more 
extraordinary,  that  it  involves  a  greater  contradiction,  than  the 
other ;  and  is  it  not  a  maxim  received  in  life,  that  in  general 
we  can  determine  more  wisely  for  others  than  for  ourselves  ? 
The  reason  of  it  is  so  clear  in  argument  that  it  hardly  wants 
the  confirmation  of  experience.  Sir  William  Draper,  I  con- 
fess, is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  though  not  much  to 
his  credit. 

4.  If  this  gentleman  will  go  back  to  his  ethics,  he  may 
perhaps  discover  the  truth  of  what  Junius  says,  that  no  out- 
ward  tyranny  can  reach  the  mind.  The  tortures  of  the  body 
may  be  introduced  by  way  of  ornament  or  illustration  to  repre- 
sent those  of  the  mind,  but  strictly  there  is  no  similitude  be- 
tween them.  They  are  totally  different  both  in  their  cause 
and  operation.  The  wretch  who  suffers  upon  the  rack  is 
merely  passive ;  but  when  the  mind  is  tortured,  it  is  not  at 
the  command  of  any  outward  power.  It  is  the  sense  of  guilt 
which  constitutes  the  punishment,  and  creates  that  torture 
with  which  the  guilty  mind  acts  upon  itself. 

6.  He  misquotes  what  Junius  says  of  conscience,  and  makes 
the  sentence  ridiculous  by  making  it  his  own. 

So  much  for  composition.  Now  for  fact.  Junius  it  seems 
has  mistaken  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  His  Grace  had  all  the 
proper  feelings  of  a  father,  though  he  took  care  to  suppress 
the  appearance  of  them.  Yet  it  was  an  occasion,  one  would 
think,  on  which  he  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  his  grief; 
on  which  less  fortitude  would  have  done  him  more  honour.  I 
can  conceive  indeed  a  benevolent  motive  for  his  endeavouring 
to  assume  an  air  of  tranquillity  in  his  own  family,  and  I  wish 
I  could  discover  anything  in  the  rest  of  his  character  to  jus- 
tify my  assigning  that  motive  to  his  behaviour.  But  is  there 
no  medium  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  appear  abroad,  to  ballot  at 
the  India  House,  and  make  a  public  display,  though  it  were 
only  of  an  apparent  insensibility  ?  I  know  we  are  treading  on 
tender  ground,  and  Junius,  I  am  convinced,  does  not  wish  to 
urge  this  question  farther.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  observe  that  humble  silence  which  becomes  their 
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Situation.  They  sfaonld  recolleet  that  there  are  some  &cts  in 
store  at  which  human  nature  would  shudder.  I  shall  be  un- 
derstood by  those  whom  it  concents  whmi  I  say  that  thesB 
£Eu;ts  go  farther  than  to  the  duke  *. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  a  man  may  be  quite 
indifferent  aboat  one  part  of  a  charge,  yet  severely  stung 
with  another,  and  though  he  feels  no  remorse  that  he  may 
wish  to  be  revenged.  The  charge  of  insensibility  carries  a 
reproach  indeed,  but  no  danger  witih  it  Junius  had  said, 
there  are  other's  who  would  aua/ssinate,  Modestus,  knowing 
his  man,  will  not  suffer  the  insinuation  to  be  divided,  but 
fixes  it  all  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Without  determining  upon  what  evidence  Junius  would 
eheo$e  to  he  (xmdemned,  I  will  venture  to  maintain,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Modestus,  or  to  Mr.  Rigby  (who  is  certainly  not  Mo- 
destus), or  any  other  of  the  Bloomsbuiy  geoig,  that  the  evi- 
dence against  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  as  strong  as  soy  pre- 
sumptive evidence  can  be.  It  depends  upon  a  combination  of 
facts  and  reasoning  which  require  no  confirmation  from  the 
anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  anecdote  was 
referred  to  merely  to  show  how  ready  a  great  man  may  be  to 
receive  a  great  bribe ;  and  if  Modestus  could  read  the  original, 
he  would  see  that  the  expression,  only  not  accepted,  was  pro- 
bably the  only  one  in  our  language  that  exactly  fitted  the 
case.  The  bribe  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
not  refused. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  taking  notice  of  this  honest 
gentleman*s  learning,  and  wishing  he  had  given  us  a  little 
more  of  it  When  he  accidentally  hvaid  himself  so  near 
speaking  truth,  it  was  rather  unfair  of  Mm  to  kave  out  the 

*  WitMn  a  fertnigbt  after  Lord  Tavistock's  death,  -flie  Tcmeiable  Gertrade 
kad  a  Tout  at  Bedfivd  House.  The  good  duke  (who  had  onlj-  sixty  ^ujiuul 
pomds  a  year)  ordered  an  inventory  to  be  taken  ci  his  son's  wearing  ap^el, 
down  to  his  sHppeia,  sdd  them  all,  and  put  the  money  in  his  pockeL  The 
amiable  marchioness,  shocked  at  such  brutal^  unfeeling  avarice,  gave  the 
value  of  the  clothes  to  Ae  Marquis's  servant  out  of  her  own  purse.  That 
Incwaparaible  woman  did  not  tong  survive  her  husband.  When  she  died,  the 
BncfaeflA  of  Bedford  treated  her  as  the  duke  had  treated  hi»  only  sod.  She 
ordered  every  gown  and  trinket  to  be  sold,  and  pocketed  the  money.  These 
are  the  monsttfs  whom  Sir  William  Draper  comes  forward  to  defend.  Hay 
6od  protect  me  from  doing  anything  that  may  require  suob  defence  or 
deserve  sndi  friendship^ — Jummk 
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mm  potmtae  nfeUL  As  it  stands,  the  pudet  Kae  opprobria 
may  be  divided  eqiullj  between  Mr.  Rigby  and  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  Mr.  Rigby,  I  take  for  gnmted,  will  assert  his 
nataral  right  to  the  modesty  of  the  quotation,  and  leave  aU 
the  opprobriom  to  his  Graee. 

PHILaJUNIUS*, 


LETTER  XXX. 

TO  THE  TSrSTZn  OF  THE  FX7BU0   AmTEBTISEB. 

Sjb,  Oetober  17, 1769. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  great  cause  in  whioh  this  country 
is  eng^ed  should  bave  roused  and  engrossed  the  whole  atten* 
tbn  of  the  people.  I  rather  admire  the  generous  spirit  with 
which  they  feel  and  assert  their  interest  in  this  important 
question  than  blame  them  for  their  indififerenoe  about  any 
other.  When  the  constitution  is  openly  invaded,  when  the 
first  original  right  of  the  people,  from  which  all  laws  derive 
their  authority,  is  directly  attacked,  inferior  grievances  natu* 
rally  lose  their  force,  and  are  suffered  to  pass  by.  without 
punishment  or  observation.  The  present  ministiy  are  as  sin- 
gulaiiy'  marked  by  their  fortune  as  by  their  crimes.  Instead 
of  atoning  for  their  former  conduct  by  any  wise  or  popular 
measure,  they  have  found,  in  the  enon^fiity  of  one  fact,  a 
cover  and  defence  for  a  series  of  measures  which  must  have 
been  fatal  to  any  other  administration.  I  fear  we  are  too 
remiss  in  observing  the  whole  of  their  proceedings.  Struck 
with  the  principal  figure,  we  do  not  sufficiently  mark  in  what 

*  In  the  preceding  letter,  Jimiiif  employi  kis  wonted  artifiee  uid  fonce  of 
aignmentation.  He  begins  with  disclaiming  all  preteaaia&s  to  eloquenoe  and 
fine  writing;  tken,  in  every  instance  in  which  he  had  teemed  to  be  taoceso* 
folly  harassed' by  the  strictures  of  Modestus,  either  braigs  forward  a  satisfiM- 
tory  xefotation,  or  tarns  his  adversary  so  effectually  into  lidicnle,  that  the 
reader  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  truth  of  the  criticisBi.  Nor  is  even  hu 
Grace  of  Bedford  suffered  to  escape  without  having  the  aeyeii^  of  the  former 
myeetiire  against  him  increased,  on  account  of  the  officiow  interposition  of  his 
defender.  According  to  Heron,  this  letter  is  a  '^odel  £br  any  man  to  study, 
who  may,  in  like  manner,  wish  to  -viadieate  himself  against  iheattack  ef  bold» 
ualigoant  criticism.'* — E^, 
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manner  the  canyass  is  filled  up.  Yet  surely  it  is  not  a  less 
crime,  nor  less  fatal  in  its  consequences,  to  encoun^  a 
flagrant  breach  of  the  law  by  a  military  force,  than  to  make 
use  of  the  forms  of  parliament  to  destroy  the  constitution. 
The  ministry  seem  determined  to  give  us  a  choice  of  difficult 
ties,  and,  if  possible,  to  perplex  the  multitude  of  their 
offences.  The  expedient  is  well  worthy  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.  But  though  he  has  preserved  a  gradation  and 
variety  in  his  measures,  we  should  remember  that  the  pnn- 
ciple  is  uniform.  Dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  they  deserve 
the  same  attention.  The  following  fact,  thoush  of  the  most 
alarming  nature,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  stated  to  the  public, 
nor  have  the  consequences  of  it  been  sufficiently  understood. 
Had  I  taken  it  up  at  an  earlier  period  I  should  have  been 
accused  of  an  uncaudid,  malignant  precipitation,  as  if  I 
watched  for  an  unfair  advantage  against  the  ministry,  and 
would  not  allow  them  a  reasonable  time  to  do  their  duty. 
They  now  stand  without  excuse.  Instead  of  employing  the 
leisure  they  have  had  in  a  strict. examination  of  the  offence 
and  punishing  the  offenders,  they  seem  to  have  considered 
thai  indulgence  as  a  security  to  them,  that,  with  a  little  tim« 
and  management,  the  whole  a£Gur  might  be  buried  in  sile&ee 
and  utterly  forgotten. 

A  major-general  of  the  army  is  arrested  by  the  sheriflfe' 
officers  for  a  considerable  debf)".    He  persuades  them  to 

•  Hftjor-G^Aenil  Gfansel,  wlio  forms  the  aubject  of  this  letter,  was  arrest^ 
September  21, 1769,  m  Piccadilly,  for  two  tfaoasand  pounds.  He  told  the 
\mliS  if  he  woidd  go  down  with  him  to  the  Tilt  Yard  he  should  there  find  a 
friend,  and  would,  on  his  not  giving  hail,  go  with  him  to  a  spnnging-houae. 
When  they  came  to  the  Horse  Guards,  the  oflker  sent  for  a  serjeant  and  file 
of  nrasqueteers  to  secure  the  bailiff,  on  a  pretence  that  he  had  been  insulted 
by  fahn,  which  they  did,  while  the  prisoner  escaped.  Adjutant-Gtenend 
Harrey  having  heard  of  th«  affiiir,  ordered  the  sexjeant  and  his  men  close 
prisoners  to  the  Savoy,  and  sent  Captain  Cox  to  notify  to  the  Sheriffs  the 
steps  he  had  taken  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  General  Gansel,  who 
had,  in  the  meanwhile,  surrendered  himself  into  custody.  In  consequence 
of  the  above  circumstance,  on  the  21st  of  April  following,  was  issued  to  ibe 
brigade  of  guards  the  Order  as  under:— 

'*  Parole  Hounslow, 

*'  B.  0,  His  Majesty  has  signified  to  the  field  officer  in  waiting,  that  he 
baa  been  acquainted  that  Serjeant  Bacon  of  the  first  regiment,  and  •  Ser- 
jeant Parke  of  the  Coldstream  regiment,  William  Powell,  William  Hart, 
James  Porter,  and  Joseph  Collins,  private  soldiers  m  the  first  regiment  of 
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conduct  him  to  the  Tilt-jard  in  St.  Jameses  Park,  under  some 
pretence  of  basiness,  which  it  imported  him  to  settle  before 
he  was  confined.  He  applies  to  a  seijeant,  not  immediately 
on  duty,  to  assist  with  fi(bme  of  his  companions  in  favouri^ 
his  escape.  He  attempts  it.  A  bustle  ensues.  The  bailifis 
claim  their  prisoner.  An  officer  of  the  guards  not  then  on 
duty  takes  part  in  the  affidr,  applies  to  the  lieutenant  com- 
manding the  Tilt-yard  guard,  and  urges  him  to  turn  out  his 
guard  to  relieve  a  general  officer.  The  lieutenant  declines 
interfering  in  person,  but  stands  at  a  distance  and  suffers  the 
business  to  be  done.  The  other  officer  takes  upon  himself 
to  order  out  the  guard.  In  a  moment  they  are  in  arms,  quit 
their  guard,  march,  rescue  the  general,  and  drive  away  the 
sheriff^*  officers,  who  in  vain  represent  their  right  to  the 
prisoner,  and  the  nature  of  the  arrest.  The  soldiers  first 
conduct  the  general  into  their  guard-room,  then  escort  him 
to  a  place  of  safety  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  in  all  the  forms 
of  military  triumph.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  various 
circumstances  which  attended  this  atrocious  proceeding.    The 

feot-gnards,  were  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  reteue  of  Usjor-Oenend 
Cbmsel  in  September  last;  the  King  hopes,  and  is  wiUingto  believe,  they 
did  not  know  the  major-general  was  arrested,  and  only  thought  they  wece 
dfliireriDg  an  officer  in  distress:  howerer  his  Majesty  commands,  that  they 
shonld  be  severely  reprimanded  for  acting  in  this  business  as  they  have  done; 
and  strictly  orders  for  the  future,  that  no  comndssioned  officer  or  soldier  do 
presume  to  interfere  with  baili&,  or  airests^  on  any  account,  or  pretence 
whatsoever,  the  crime  bemg  of  a  very  atrocious  zuUure ;  and  if  any  are  found 
gmity  of  disobeying  this  carder,  they  will  be  most  severely  punished.  This 
flcder  to  be  read  immediately  at  the  bead  of  every  company  in  the  brigade  of 
gwudi^  that  no  man  may  plead  ignorance  £00;  the  fntma" 

It  would  appear  from  this  brigade  order  that  the  mioistiy  were  not  in- 
different but  partial  in  their  cognizance  of  the  militaiy  outrages,  and  it 
evincea  considerable  alacrity  of  inculpation  to  impute  as  a  crime  to  them  the 
unanthorized  act  ef  a  few  individuals  of  the  guards.  Bui  their  approbation 
«f  the  conduct  of  the  soldien  upon  occasions  when  riots  had  been  suppressed 
•inth  bloodshed,  was  supposed  to  have  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  dare  almost 
any  act  of  wanton  audacity  againit  the  civil  power.  Hence,  though  not 
directly  and  immediately  guilty  of  the  rescue  of  General  Qansel,  the  ministers 
were  regarded  as  being  primarily  the  authors  of  that,  and  of  whatever  other 
like  irregularity  the  soldiery  might  proceed  to  commit. 

It  appears  from  Almon  that  the  general  was  tried  afterwards  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  firing  at  the  bailifEs,  and^  though  Uie  fact  was  clearly  proved,  yet 
under  the  direction  of  Judge  Nares  he  was  acquitted.  But  he  was  detained 
upon  the  arrest,  and  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  died  suddenly  in 
July  1774.— Bd. 

VOIm  I.  R 
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peraonal  injury  receiyed  by  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the 
«xecation  of  their  duty  may,  perhaps,  be  atoned  for  by  tsorae 
private  compensation.  I  consider  nodiing  but  the  wound 
which  has  been  given  to  the  law  itself,  to  which  no  remedy 
has  been  applied,  no  satisfaction  made.  Neither  is  it  my 
design  to  dwell  upon  the  misconduct  of  the  parties  concerned 
any  farther  than  is  necessary  to  show  the  behaviour  of  the 
ministry  in  its  true  light.  I  would  make  every  compassionate 
allowance  for  tiie  in&ituation  of  the  priscmer,  the  false  and 
criminal  discreti<Hi  of  one  offioer,  and  ^e  madness  of  another. 
I  would  leave  the  ignorant  soldiers  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  are  certainly  the  least  guilty,  though  they  are 
the  only  persons  who  have  yet  suffered,  even  in  the  appear- 
ance of  punishment.  The  fact  itself,  however  atrocioas,  is 
not  the  principal  point  to  be  considered.  It  might  have  hap- 
pened under  a  more  regular  government,  and  with  guards 
better  disciplined  than  ours.  The  main  question  is,  in  what 
manner  have  the  ministry  acted  on  this  extzaardinary  occa- 
sion. A  general  offioer  calls  upon  the  king's  own  guard, 
then  actually  on  duty,  to  rescue  him  from  &e  laws  of  his 
eountry;  yet,  at  this  moment,  he  is  in  a  situation  no  worse 
than  if  he  had  not  committed  an  offence  equally  enormous  in 
a  civil  and  military  view.  A  lieutenant  upon  duty  designedly 
quits  his  guard,  and  suffers  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  another 
-officer,  for  a  purpose  which  he  well  knew  (as  we  may  collect 
from  an  appearance  of  caution  which  oply  makes  his  beha- 
viour the  more  criminal)  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  illegal. 
Has  this  gentleman  been  called  to  a  oourt-martud  to  answer 
his  conduct?  No.  Has  it  been  censured?  No.  Hafi^  it 
been  in  any  shape  inquired  into  ?  No.  Another  lieutenant 
not  upon  duty,  nor  even  in  his  regimentals,  is  daring  enough 
to  order  outUie  king's  guard,  over  which  he  had  properly  no 
coommand,  and  eng^ages  them  in  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  hia 
<$ountiy,  perhaps  the  most  singular  and  extravagant  that  ever 
was  attempted.  What  punishment  has  he  suffered  ?  lite- 
rally none.  Supposing  he  should  be  prosecuted  at  common 
law  for  the  rescue,  will  that  circumstance  from  which  the 
ministiy  can  derive  no  merit,  excuse  or  justify  their  suffer- 
ing so  flagrant  a  breach  of  military  discipline  to  pass  by 
unpunished  and  unnoticed  ?  Are  they  aware  of  the  outrage 
offered  to  their  sovereign,  when  his  own  proper  guard  is 
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ordered  oat  to  stop,  by  main  force,  the  execution  of  his  laws  ? 
What  are  we  to  eondnde  from  bo  scandalous  a  neglect  df 
iheir  duly,  but  that  ihey  have  other  views  which  can  onlj  be 
answered  by  securing  the  attachment  of  the  guards  ?  The 
aiinister  would  hardly  be  so  cautious  of  offending  them  if  ha 
did  not  mean,  in  due  time,  to  call  for  their  assistanca 

With  respect  to  the  parties  themselves,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  these  gentlemen  are  neither  young  officers  nor  very 
young  men.  Had  they  belonged  to  the  unfledged  race  oif 
ensigns  who  infest  our  streets  and  dishonour  our  publio 
jdaoes,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  send  them  back  to 
that  discipline  from  which  their  parents,  judging  lightly  from 
the  maturity  of  their  vices,  had  removed  them  too  soon.  In 
this  caso,  I  am  sorry  to  see  not  so  much  the  folly  of  youth  as 
the  s|^rit  of  the  corps  and  the  connivanoe  of  government  I 
do  not  question  that  tiiere  are  many  brave  and  worthy  officers* 
in  the  regiment  of  gu»ds.  But,  considering  them  as  a  corps; 
I  fear  it  will  be  found  tibat  they  are  neither  good  soldiers 
nor  good  subjectsw  Ear  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  the  most 
distant  reflection  upon  the  army.  On  the  contrary,  I  honour 
and  esteem  the  profession ;  and  if  these  gentlemen  were 
better  soldiers,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  better  subjects.  It 
is  not  that  there  is  any  internal  vice  or  defect  in  the  pcofes* 
sion  itself,  as  regulated  in  this  country,  but  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  this  particular  corps  to  despise  their  profession,  and 
that,  while  they  vainly  assume  the  load  of  the  army,  they 
make  it  a  matter  of  impertinent  compaziaon.a]id  triumph  over 
the  bravest  troops  in  the  world  (I  mean  our  matching  regp[- 
ments)  that  they  indeed  stand  upon  higher  ground^  and  are 
privileged  to  neglect  the  laborious  forms  of  military  disci- 
pline and  duty.  Without  dwelling  longer  upon  a  most  in* 
vidions  subject,  I  shall  leave  it  to  militaiy  men  who  have 
seen  a  service  more  active  than  the  panbde  to  detelmind 
whether  or  no  1  speak  truth. 

How  far  this  dangerous  spirit  has  been  encouraged  by 
government,  and  to  what  pernicious  purposes  it  may  be  ap* 
plied  hereafter,  well  deserves  our  most  serious  consideration. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  wheai  this  affidr  happened,  an  afleetation 
of  alarm  ran  through  the  ministry.  Something  must  be  dona 
to  save  appearances.  The  case  was  too  flagrant  to  be  passed 
by  absolutely  without  notice.     But  how  have  they  acted? 

B  2 
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loBtead  of  ordering  the  officers  concerned  (and  who,  strictly 
speaking,  are  alone  guilty)  to  be  put  under  arrest  and  brought 
to  trial,  they  would  haye  it  understood  that  they  did  their 
duty  completely  in  confining  a  seijeant  and  four  private 
soldiers  until  they  should  be  demanded  by  the  civil  power ; 
so  that,  while  the  officers  who  ordered  or  permitted  the  thing 
to  be  done  escape  without  censure,  the  poor  men  who  obeyed 
those  orders,  who  in  a  military  view  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  what  they  did,  and  who  for  that  reason  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  civil  magistrates,  are  the  only  objects  whom 
the  ministry  have  thought  proper  to  expose  to  punishment. 
They  did  not  venture  to  bring  even  these  men  to  a  courtr 
martial,  because  they  knew  their  evidence  would  be  fieital  to 
some  persons  whom  they  were  determined  to  protect.  Other- 
Avise,  I  doubt  not,  the  lives  of  these  unhappy,  friendless 
soldiers  would  long  since  have  been  sacrificed,  without  scru- 
ple, to  the  security  of  their  guilty  officers. 

I  have  been  accused  of  endeavouring  to  inflame  the  pas 
sions  of  the  people.  Let  me  now  appeal  to  their  under 
standing.  If  there  be  any  tool  of  administration  daring 
enough  to  deny  these  facts,  or  shameless  enough  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  let  him  come  forward.  I  care 
not  under  what  title  he  appears.  He  shall  find  me  ready  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  my  narrative  and  the  justice  of  my 
observations  upon  it  at  the  hazard  of  my  utmost  credit  with 
the  public. 

Under  the  most  arbitrary  governments  the  common  admi- 
nistration of  justice  is  suffered  to  take  its  course.  The  sub- 
ject, though  robbed  of  his  share  in  the  legislature,  is  still 
protected  by  the  laws.  The  political  freedom  of  the  English 
constitution  was  once  the  pride  and  honour  of  an  English- 
man. The  civil  equality  of  the  laws  preserved  the  property 
and  defended  the  safety  of  the  subject  Are  these  glorious 
privileges  the  birthright  of  the  people,  or  are  we  only  tenants 
at  the  will  of  the  ministry  ?  But  that  I  know  there  is  a 
spirit  of  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen,  that  they 
value  life,  not  by  its  conveniences,  but  by  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  their  condition,  I  should,  at  this  moment, 
appeal  only  to  their  discretion.  I  should  persuade  them  to 
banish  fi-om  their  minds  all  memory  of  what  we  were ;  I 
should  tell  them  this  is  not  a  time  to  remember  that  we  were 
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Englishmen ;  and  gire  it  as  my  last  advice,  to  make  some 
early  agreement  with  the  minister  that,  since  it  has  pleased 
him  to  rob  us  of  those  political  rights  which  once  distin« 
goished  the  inhabitants  of  a  conntry  where  honour  was  hap* 
piness,  he  would  leaye  us  at  least  the  humble,  obedient  seco* 
rity  of  citizens,  and  graciously  condescend  to  protect  us  in 
oar  submission. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXT. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

SiR;  Koyember  14, 1769. 

The  variety  of  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  last 
letter  of  Junius,  and  my  own  opinion  of  the  writer,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  faults,  is  certainly  not  a  weak  man,  have 
induced  me  to  examine  with  some  attention  the  subject  of 
that  letter.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that,  while  he  had 
plenty  of  important  materrals,  he  would  have  taken  up  a  light 
or  trifling  occasion  to  attack  the  ministry ;  much  less  oould  I 
conceive  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ruin  the  officers  concerned 
in  the  rescue  of  General  Gansel,  or  to  injure  the  general  him* 
self.  These  are  little  objects,  and  can  no  way  contribute  to 
the  great  purposes  he  seems  to  have  in  view  by  addressing 
himself  to  the  public.  Without  considering  the  ornamented 
style  he  has  adopted,  I  determined  to  look  farther  into  the 
matter  before  I  decided  upon  the  merits  of  his  letter.  The 
first  step  I  took  was  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts ; 
for  if  these  were  either  felse  or  misrepresented,  the  most 
artful  exertion  of  his  understanding  in  reasoning  upon  them 
would  only  be  a  disgrace  to  him.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  found 
every  circumstance  stated  by  Junius  to  be  literally  true. 
General  Gansel  persuaded  the  bailifis  to  conduct  him  to  the 
parade,  and  certainly  solicited  a  corporal  and  other  soldiers  to 
assist  him  in  making  his  escape.  Captain  Dodd  did  certainly 
apply  to  Captain  Garth  for  the  assistance  of  his  guard.  Cap 
tain  Garth  declined  appearing  himself,  but  stood  aloof,  while 
the  other  took  upon  him  to  order  out  the  king's  guard,  and  by 
main  force  rescued  the  general.      It  is  also  strictly  true,  that 
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tiie  general  ivas  escorted  by  a  file  of  inasqueteors  to  a  place  of 
securitj.  These  are  facts.  Mr.  Woodfall,  which  I  promise  you 
no  gentleman  in  the  guards  will  deny.  If  all  or  any  of  them 
are  false,  why  are  they  not  contradicted  by  the  parties  them- 
selves ?  However  secure  against  military  censure,  they  have 
yet  a  character  to  lose,  and  surely,  if  they  are  innocent,  it  is 
not  beneath  them  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public. 

The  force  of  Junius' s  observations  upon  these  facts  cannot 
be  better  marked  than  by  stating  and  refuting  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  theuL  One  writer  says,  **  Admitting 
the  officers  have  offended,  they  are  punishable  at  common  law, 
and  will  you  have  a  British  subject  punished  twice  for  the 
same  offence  ? "  I  answer  that  they  have  committed  two 
offences,  both  very  enormous,  and  violated  two  laws.  The 
rescue  is  one  offence,  the  flagrant  breach  of  discipline  another, 
and  hitherto  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  punished, 
or  even  censured  for  either.  Anodier  gentleman  lays  much 
stress  upon  the  calamity  of  the  case,  and,  instead  of  disproving 
facts,  appeals  at  once  to  the  compassion  of  the  public.  This 
idea,  as  well  as  the  insinuation  that  depriving  the  parties  of 
their  commissions  would  he  an  injury  to  their  creditors^  can 
only  refer  to  General  Gansel.  The  other  officers  are  in  no 
distress,  therei^re  have  no  claim  to  compassion,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  their  creditors,  if  they  have  any,  are  more  likely 
to  be  satisfied  by  their  continuing  in  the  guards.  But  this 
sort  of  plea  will  not  hold  in  any  shape.  Compassion  to  an 
offender  who  has  grossly  violated  the  laws,  is  in  effect  a 
cruelty  to  the  peaceable  subject  who  has  observed  them  ;  and, 
even  admitting  the  force  of  any  alleviating  circumstances,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  this  instance,  the  royal  compas- 
sion has  interposed  too  soon.  The  legal  and  proper  mercy  of 
a  king  of  England  may  remit  the  putdshment,  but  ought  not 
to  stop  the  trial. 

Besides  these  particular  objections,  there  has  been  a  cry 
raised  against  Junius  for  his  malice  and  injustice  in  attacking 
the  ministry  upon  an  event  which  they  could  neither  hinder 
nor  foresee.  This,  I  must  affirm,  is  a  false  representation  of 
his  argument.  He  lays  no  stress  upon  the  event  itself  as  t 
ground  of  accusation  against  the  ministry,  but  dwells  entirely 
upon  their  subsequent  conduct.     He  does  not  say  that  they 
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.  are  BiiBwerable  for  tbe  offence,  but  for  the  scandalous  ne^^ioot 
of  their  duty  in  suffenng  an  offence  so  flagrant  to  pass  bj 
without  notice  or  inquiry.  Supposing  them  ever  so  regardless 
of  vhat  they  owe  to  the  pobUc,  and  as  indifferent  about  the 
opinion  as  they  are  about  die  interests  of  their  country,  what 
answer,  as  officers  of  the  erown,  will  they  give  to  Junius, 
when  he  asks  them.  Are  tkey  aware  of  the  outrage  offered  to 
their  sovereign^  when  his  own  proper  guard  is  ordered  out  to. 
stop,  by  main  force,  the  execution  of  his  laws  ?  And  when  we 
see  a  ministry  giving  such  a  strange  unaccountable  protection 
to  the  officers  of  the  guards,  is  it  unfiEdr  to  suspect  that  they 
have  some  secret  and  unwarrantable  motives  for  their  conduct  ? 
If  they  feel  themselves  injured  by  such  a  suspicion,  why  do 
they  not  immediately  dear  themselves  from  it  by  doing  their 
duty  ?  For  the  honour  of  the  guards  I  cannot  help  express- 
ing another  suspicion,  that  if  the  commanding  officer  haii  not 
received  a  secret  ii^unction  to  the  contrary,  he  would,  in  thd 
ordinary  course  of  his  business,  have  applied  for  a  court-i 
martial  to  try  tho  two  subalterns ;  the  one  for  quitting  his 
guard,  the  other  for  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
guards  and  employing  it  in  the  manner  he  did.  I  do  not, 
mean  to  enter  into  or  defend  the  severity  with  which  Junius 
treats  the  guards.  Qn  the  contrary.  I  will  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  deserve  a  very  different  chai'acter.  If  this  be 
true,  in  what  light  will  they  consider  the  conduct  of  the  two 
subalterns,  but  as  a  general  reproach  and  disgrace  to  the 
whole  corps  ?  And  will  they  not  wish  to  see  them  censured 
in  a  military  way,  if  it  were  only  for  the  credit  and  discipline 
of  the  regiment? 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to  have 
taken  a  very  improper  advantage  of  the  good-nature  of  the 
public,  whose  humanity  they  found  considered  nothing  in 
this  .affisur  but  the  distress  of  General  Gansel.  They  would 
persuade  us  that  it  was  only  a  common  rescue  by  a  few  dis- 
orderly soldiers,  and  not  the  formal  deliberate  act  of  the 
king's  ^uard,  headed  by  an  officer,  and  the  public  has  fallen 
into  the  deception.  I  think,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
Junius  for  the  care  he  has  taken  to  inquire  into  the  facts; 
and  for  the  just  commentary  with  which  he  has  given  them 
to  the  world.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  as  unwilling  as  any 
man  to  load  the  unfortunate ;   but  really,   Sir,  the  prece- 
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dent,  with  iwpeet  to*  the  guards,  is  of  a  most  important 
natare,  and  alfomiiDg  enough  (considering  the  isonaequences 
trkh  wbibh  it  ma3r  be  attended)  to  ^deserve  a  parliamentary 
inquiry:  when  ihe  guards  are  daring  enough,  not  only  to 
Yiolate  th^  own  disdpline,  but  pubtie)^  and  with  the  most 
atiDcioiis  nolence  to  stop  the  execution  oi  the  1«W8,  and  when 
sodi  oxtroordinary  offences  pass  with  imp«ni1?jr>  belieye  me* 
Sir,  the  prueedmt  strikes  deep. 

PHILWUNIUS*. 


LETTER  XXXII. 

TO  THE  PBINTEB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  APVEBTISEB. 

Bnt,  KoTember  15, 1768. 

I  ADMIT  the  claim  of  a  gentleman,  who  publishes  in  the  Ga- 
zetteer under  the  name  oVModestus^,  He  has  some  right  to 
expect  an  answer  from  me ;  though  I  think  not  so  much  from 
the  merit  or  importance  of  his  objections  as  from  my  own 
voluntary  engagement.  I  had  a  reason  for  not  taking  notice 
of  him  sooner,  which,  as  he  is  a  candid  person,  I  believe  he 
will  think  sufficient.  In  my  first  letter,  I  took  for  granted, 
frOm  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  censure,  nor  even  to  try  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
rescue  of  General  Gansel ;  but  Modestus  having  since  either 
affirmed,  or  strongly  insinuated,  that  the  ofiR^ndei^  might  still 
be  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  any  attempt  to  prgudge  the  cause, 
or  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  a  jury,  or  a  court-mardal,  would 
be  highly  improper. 

A  man  more  hostile  to  the  ministry  than  I  am  would  not 
so  often  remind  them  of  their  duty.  If  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
will  not  perform  the  duty  of  his  station,  why  is  he  minister  ? 
I  will  not  descend  to  a  scurrilous  altercation  witii  any  man ; 

*  This  letter  was  originally  printed  in  the  Fiiblic  Advertiter,  with  the 
signature  of  Moderaius*  It  shows  that  Junius  himself  was  pleased  with 
this  composition,  or  he  would  not  hare  raised  it  in  his  own  edition  to  the 
luik  of  those  letters  which  were  published  under  the  signature  of  his  dUrf 
Auxiliary,  PhiloJunias. 

f  In  the  copy  corrected  by  the  author,  and  from  which  the  original  edition 
of  these  letters  was  printed,  Junius  gives  directions  to  omit  the  letters  under 
this  signature  in  the  following  words: — *' Modestus  is  too  stupid,  and  must 
not  be  inserted." 
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b«K;  tbis  is  a  subiect  too  importflnt  to  be-  poned  OT«r  nidi 
^ent  isdi^foreiice.  If  tbo  gentlemen  yAmae  eondnct  is  in 
qiaiestion  are  not  brodgkt  to  a  trial,  the  Dvka  of  Grafton  distt 
bear  from  me  agaia^ 

The  motires  en  mrfaidi  I  am  sapposed  to  bave  taken  op  tbts 
e«tt9e  are  of  Mtlte  imp^iance  cottpflsrod  mtii  the  fusts  themt 
w^e^,  and  tbe  obseivaUons  I  baTO  made  upon  them.  Vfiih* 
oat  a  vain  profession  of  integrity,  ivbieh,  in  theia  times,  might 
justly  be  suspected,  I  shall  show  myself  in  effect  a  friend  to 
the  interests  of  my  coimtrymen,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  I  am  moved  by  a  personal  malevolence  to 
three  private  gentlemen,  or  merely  hf  a  hope  of  perplexing 
the  ministry,  or  whether  I  am  animated  by  a  just  and  honour- 
able  purpose  of  obtaining  a  satisfaction  to  the  laws  of  this 
coontiy,  equal,  if  possible,  to  the  violation  they  have  suffered. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIII.       ' 

TO  HIS  OKACE  THE  DtJKE   OF  GRAFTON. 

Ht  Lobd,  November  29,  1769. 

Though  my  opinion  of  your  Grace's  integrity  was  but  little 
affected  by  the  coyness  with  which  you  received  Mr.  Yaughan's 
proposals  *,  I  confess  I  gave  you  some  credit  for  your  discre- 
tion. You  had  a  fair  opportuuity  of  displaying  a  certain  deli- 
cacy of  which  you  had  not  been  suspected ;  and  you  were  in 
the  right  to  make  use  of  it.  By  laying  in  a  moderate  stock  of 
reputation,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  provide  for  the  future 

*  The  fEicts  are  detailed  by  Jtmias  in  a  note,  and  in  Letter  36.  Mr.  Samael 
Yaughan  vma  a  merchant  in  the  City,  of  hitherto  unblemished  character,  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  popukr  cause.  The  office  he  attempted  to  procure 
had  at  times  been  previously  disposed  of  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and 
had  on  one  particular  occasion  been  sold  by  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  consisted  in  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Island  of  Januuca.  A  Mr.  Howell  was,  in  tact,  at  this  very  time  in  treaty 
with  the  patentee  for  the  purchase  of  his  resignation,  which  clearly  disproved 
any  criminal  intention  in  Mr.  Y,  He  was  however  prosecuted,  obviously  from 
political  motives,  but  which  was  dropped,  as  subsequently  stated  by  Junius, 
after  the  aSedr  of  Hine'g  patent  was  brought  before  the  public 
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neoesrities  of  yonr  character,  that,  with  an  lionoaisble  resoat^ 
ance  upon  record,  you  might  aafelj  indulge  your  gmuus,  and 
yield  to  a  fitvonrite  inclination  with  aecunty.  But  you  have 
discovered  your  purposes  too  sood  ;  and,  instead  of  the  modest 
reserve  of  virtue,  have  shown  us  the  termagant  chastity  of  a 
prude  who  gratifies  her  passions  with  distinction,  and  prose- 
cutes one  lover  for  a  rape,  while  she  solunts  the  lewd  em- 
braces of  another. 

Your  cheek  turns  pale;  for  a  guilty  conscience  tells  you 
you  are  undone  Come  forward,  thou  virtuous  minister,  and 
tell  the  world  by  what  interest  Mr.  Hine  has  been  recom- 
mended to  so  extraordinary  a  mark  of  his  Majesty's  favour ; 
what  was  the  price  of  liie  patent  ho  has  b(Hight,  and  to  what 
honourable  purpose  the  purchase-money  has  been  applied. 
Nothing  less  than  many  thousands  could  pay  C<donel  Bofs 
goyne's  expenses  at  Preston*.  Do  you  dare  to  prosecute 
such  a  creature  as  Vaughan  while  you  are  basely  setting  up 
the  royal  patronage  to  auction  ?  Do  you  dare  to  complain  of 
an  attack  upon  your  own  honour,  while  you  are  selling  the 
fisLvours  of  the  crown  to  raise  a  fund  for  corrupting  the  morals 
of  the  people  ?  And  do  you  think  it  possible  such  enormities 
should  escape  without  impeachment?  It  is  indeed  highly 
your  interest  to  maintain  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
Having  sold  the  nation  to  you  in  gross,  they  will  undoubtedly 
protect  you  in  the  detail ;  for  while  they  patronize  your 
crimes  thev  feel  for  their  own. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON 

Mt  Lord,  December  12, 1769. 

I  FIND  with  some  surprise  that  you  are  not  supported  as.  you 
deserve.  Your  most  determined  advocates  have  scruples 
about  them  which  you  are  unacquainted  with ;  and,  though 
there  be  nothing  too  hazardous  for  your  Grace  to  engage  in, 
there  are  some  things  too  infemous  for  the  vilest  prostitute  of 

*  See  the  ensuiDg  letter,  as  alao  Friyate  Letter,  No.  15,  voL  iL 
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a  newspaper  to  defend  *,  In  what  other  manner  shall  we  ao- 
GGont  for  the  profound,  suhmissive  silence  which  you  and  your 
Mends  have  obserred  npon  a  charge  which  nulled  imme 
diatelj  for  the  dearest  refutation,  and  would  have  justified 
the  severest  mea^ires  of  resentment  ?  I  did  not  attempt  to 
blast  your  character  by  an  indirect,  ambiguous  insinuation* 
but  candidly  stated  to  you  a  plain  ifict,  which  struck  directly 
at  the  integrity  of  a  privy  counsellor,  of  a  first  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  and  of  a  leading  minister  who  is  supposed  tx> 
enjoy  the  first  share  in  his  Miyesty's  confidence  f.  In  every 
one  of  these  capacities  I  employed  the  most  moderate  terms 
to  charge  you  with  treachery  to  your  sovereign  and  breach  of 
tnist  in  your  office.  I  accused  you  of  having  sold,  or  per- 
mitted to  be  sold,  a  patent  place  in  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms at  £xeter,  to  one  Mr.  Hine,  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
deposit  the  whole  purchase-money  himself,  raised  part  of  it  by 
ooDtribntion,  and  has  now  a  certain  Doctor  Brooke  quartered 
upon  the  salary  for  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  No  sale  by 
the  candle  was  ever  conducted  with  greater  formality.  I 
affirm  that  the  price  at  which  the  place  was  knocked  down 
(and  which,  I  have  good  reason  to  think,  was  not  less  than 
three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds)  was,  with  your  con- 
nivanoe  and  consent  |,  paid  to  Colonel  Burgoyne,  to  reward 

*  From  tl^e  publication  of  the  preceding  to  this  date,  not  one  word  was 
nid  in  defence  of  the  in&mons  Duke  of  Grafton.  But  yiee  and  impudence 
soon  recovered  themselyes,  and  the  sale  of  the  royal  fitvonr  was  openly 
BTowed  and  defended.  We  acknowledge  the  piety  of  6t.  James's;  but  what 
is  become  of  kit  morality  1 — JvNiua 

t  And  by  the  nme  means  preserves  it  to  this  hour. — Junius. 

*  The  following  is  the  answer  to  the  charge  of  Junius: — 

TO  XHE  PBIHTBR  OF  THE  PUBLIO  ADYERTISEA. 

SiE,  ./)«;.  U,176». 

The  infamous  traduction  of  that  libeller  Junius,  his  daring  falsehoods  and 
gross  misrepresentations,  excite  in  me  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  contempt, 
ttd  I  hope  all  his  deadly  poisons  will  be  sheathed  in  the  natural  antidote 
every  good  mind  has  to  malevolent  and  bitter  invective.  What  act  of  delin- 
quency has  the  Duke  of  Grafton  committed  by  Colonel  Buigoyne  disposing 
of  a  patent  obtained  of  his  Grace?  Will  Junius  dare  to  assert  it  was  with 
the  duke's  privity,  or  for  his  emolument]  Let  us  state  the  fact,  and  disarm 
the  asaaasin  at  once.  A  place  in.  the  Oastom  House  at  Exeter  becomes 
Vacant — Colonel  Burgoyne  asks  it  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton — he  gives  it     Tha 
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liiln,  I  presamet  for  the  decency  of  his  deportment  at  Pi«3- 
ton  * ;  or  to  reimburse  him,  periutps,  for  the  fine  of  one  thoo- 
flsiid  pounds  which,  for  that  reiy  depoitment,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  thouf^t  proper  to  set  upon  him.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Prime  Minister  are  so 
stningelj  at  Tariance  in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things. 

I  thank  God  there  is  not  in  human  nature  a  degree  of  im- 
pudence daring  enough  to  deny  the  charge  I  hare  fixed  npon 
you.  Your  courteous  secretary  f,  your  confidential  architect  t, 
are  silent  as  the  grave.  Even  Mr.  Rigby*s  countenance  flails 
him.  He  violates  his  second  nature,  and  blushes  ivhenever 
he  speaks  of  you§.  Perhaps  the  noble  colonel  himself  will 
retieve  you.  No  man  is  more  tender  of  his  reputation.  He 
is  not  only  nice,  but  perfectly  sore  in  evetything  that  touches 
his  honour.  If  any  man,  for  example,  were  to  accuse  him  of 
taking  his  stand  at  a  gaming-table,  and  watching  widi  the 

ookmel  WKy§,  I  oaaiiot  bold  it  myself;  will  yes  giw  it  my  friend^Tlie 
duke  conaente-^tlie  colonel  aomin«tet — the  duke  appoints;  bnt^  aeyt 
Junius,  the  colonel  set  it  up  to  sale,  and  actually  receiTed  a  sum  of  money 
for  it  Be  it  so — ^he  took  a  gross  sum  for  what  was  given  him  as  an  annual 
income ;  and  who  is  injured  by  this  ]  If  the  Buke  of  Qrafton  sold  it,  he  is 
impeachable;  if  he  gave  it  to  be  sold,  he  is  blameable ;  bat  if  his  Grace  did 
Ubiika,  which  n  the  iuSt,  he  is  basely  belied,  and  moat  impudently  and 
wickedly  yilified.  ^  Jvsticob. 

*  Colonel,  afterwards  Gfeneni,  Burgoyne,  was  a  candidate,  together  with 
Sir  Harry  Houghton,  for  Preston,  at  the  general  election  in  17^8,  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  Eari  of  Derby,  who  had  a  house  in  the  town  in  which  he  occa- 
aionidly  fesided^  who  was  acenetomed  te  return  one,  if  not  both  the  members, 
and  whose  daughter  the  colonel  had  run  away  with.  The  ooipomtion  sop- 
ported  Sir  Frank  Standish  and  Sir  Peter  Ldoester,  who  were  retained. 
Burgoyne  and  Houghton  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  and  set  up  the 
riffht  of  the  inhabitants  at  krge  to  rote,  which  was  so  decided  by  the  house. 
The  corporation  endeavoured  to  controtert  this  decision  in  1794,  and  sup- 
ported Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr.  CUy  ton ;  a  double  return  ensned.  Mr. 
Fox  was  nominee  of  Burgoyne  and  his  colleague,  when  the  committee,  after 
a  vexy  long  hearing,  eoi&med  the  dedsion  of  1768.  It  was  daring  the 
former  contest  that  Colonel  Bmrgoyne  suffered  his  partisans  to  eomnut  the 
most  di^gnoeliil  exeesses,  and  for  which  he  was,  upon  the  close  of  the  elec- 
tion, prosecuted  and  fined,  aa  stated  in  the  text 

f  Tommy  Biadshaw. 

t  Mr.  Taylor.  He  and  George  Bass  (the  Scotch  agent  and  worthy  con- 
fidant of  Lord  Mansfield)  managed  the  business. — Juhiub. 

S  Mr.  Bigby  was  proyerbially  remarked  for  a  countenanee  not  easUy 
abashed  by  any  occwrenoe. 
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soberest  attentdon  for  a  fair  opportanity  of  engagiog  a  dranken 
joung  Dobleman  at  piquet,,  he  would  undoabtedlj  e(»iBider  it 
88  an  infiAinoas  aepereion  upcm  his  character*  and  resent  it 
like  a  man  of  honour.  Acquitting  him  timrefore  of  drawing  a 
regular  and  s^endid  subsistence  from  any  unworthy  pcacticeB« 
eidier  in  his  own  house  or  elseidiere,  let  me  ask  your  Graoe 
£or  what  military  merits  you  hare  been  pleased  to  reward  him 
with  a  militaiy  government*?  He  had  a  regiuDmt  of  dnr 
goons»  which  c»ie  would  imagine  was  at  least  an  equivalent  for 
any  services  he  ever  pefformed.  Besides  he  is  but  a  youag 
officer,  considering  his  preferment,  and,  except  in  his  actirity 
at  Preston^  not  very  conspicuous  in  his  profession.  But  it 
seems  the  sale  of  a  civil  employment  was  not  sufficient,  and 
military  governments  which  were  intended  for  the  support  of 
worn  out  veterans  must  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  defhiy  the 
extensive  bribery  of  a  contested  election.  Are  these  the  steps 
you  take  to  secure  to  your  sovereign  the  attachment  of  his 
army  f  With  what  countenance  dare  you  appear  in  the  royal 
presence  branded  as  you  are  with  the  infamy  of  a  notorious 
breach  of  trust  ?  With  what  countenance  can  you  take  your 
seat  at  the  treasury-board  or  iu  council  when  you  feel  tliat 
every  circulating  wMsper  is  at  yaur  expense  alone,  and  stabs 
you  to  the  heart  ?  Have  you  a  single  friend  in  parliament  so 
shameless,  so  thoroughly  abandoned,  as  to  undertake  your  de- 
fence ?  You  know,  my  Lord,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  either 
house  whose  character,  however  flagitious,  would  not  be 
ruined  by  mixing  his  reputation  Yfith  yours ;  and  does  not 
your  heart  inform  you  that  you  are  degraded  below  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  when  you  are  obliged  to  hear  these  insults 
with  submission,  and  even  to  thank  me  for  my  moderation  ? 

We  are  told  by  the  highest  judicial  authority,  that  Mr. 
Vaughan's  offer  f  to  purchase  the  reversion  of  a  patent  in 

*  Col.  BHrgoyne,  duly  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  tbiB  letter,  had  beeh 
promoted  to  the  govenunent  of  Fort  William. 

f  A  little  before  the  pablieation  of  this  and  the  preceding  letter  the  chaste 
Buke  of  Ghsfton  had  commenced  a  prosecntion  against  Mr.  Samuel  Yaughan^ 
for  endeavouring  to  corrupt  his  integrity,  by  an  offer  of  five  thousand  pounds 
for  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica.  A  rule  to  show  cause  why  an  information 
should  not  be  exhibited  against  Yaughan  for  certain  misdemeanours,  being 
gnXBted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  matter  was  solemnly  argned  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1769,  and,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  four 
judges,  the  rule  was  made  absolute.     The  pleadings  and  speeches  were  accu- 
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Jamaica  (which  he  was  otherwise  sufficiently  entitled  to) 
amounted  to  a  high  misdemeBnour.  Be  it  so  ;  and,  if  he  de- 
serves it,  let  him  he  punished.  But  the  learned  judge  might 
have  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of  displaying  the  powers  of  hia 
eloquence.  Having  delivered  himself  wifii  00  much  energy 
upon  the  criminal  nature  and  dangerous  consequences  of  any 
attempt  to  corrupt  a  man  in  your  Grace's  station,  what  would 
he  have  said  to  ^e  minister  himself,  to  that  veiy  privy  coun- 
sellor, to  that  first  oommissioner  of  the  treasury  who  does  not 
wait  for,  hut  impatiently  solicits,  the  touch  of  corruption,  who 
employs  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  in  these  honourable 
services,  and,  forgetting  the  genius  and  fidelity  of  his  secre- 
tary, descends  to  apply  to  his  house-builder  for  assistance  ? 

This  afijEor,  my  Lord,  will  do  infinite  credit  to  govemmmit, 
if  to  clear  your  chamcter,  you  should  think  proper  to  bring  it 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  or  into  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench. 
But,  my  Lord,  you  dare  not  do  either. 

JUNIUS. 

lately  taken  in  sbort-band  and  published.  The  whole  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
speech,  and  particularly  the  following  extracts  from  it,  deserve  the  reader's 
attention.  "  A  practice  of  the  kind  complained  of  here  is  certainly  dishonour- 
able and  scandalons.  If  a  man,  standing  under  the  relatiwi  of  an  officer 
under  the  king^  or  of  a  person  in  whom  the  king  puts  confidence,  or  of  a 
minister,  takes  money  for  the  use  of  that  confidence  the  king  puts  in  him,  he 
basely  betrays  the  kmg — ^he  basely  betrays  his  trust.  If  the  king  sold  the 
office,  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  trust  the  constitution  hath  reposed 
in  him.  The  oonstitntion  does  not  intend  the  crown  should  sell  those  offices 
to  raise  the  rerenue  out  of  them.  Is  it  possible  to  hesitate  whether  this  would 
not  be  odminal  in  the  Duke  of  Qrafton — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  privy 
counsellor — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  minister — contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  sub- 
ject His  advice  should  be  free  according  to  his  judgment — ^it  is  the  duty  of 
his  office ; — ^he  has  sworn  to  it"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  chaste  Duke 
of  Grafton  certainly  sold  a  patent  place  to  Mr.  Hine  for  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  and,  for  so  doing,  is  now  lord  privy  seal  to  the  chaste 
George,  with  whose  piety  we  are  perpetually  deafened.  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  done  their  duty,  and  impeached  the  black  duke  for  this  most  in- 
famous breach  of  trust,  how  woefully  must  poor  honest  Mansfield  have  been 
puzzled  !  His  embarrassment  would  have  afforded  the  most  ridiculous  scene 
that  ever  was  exhibited.  To  save  the  worthy  judge  from  this  perple:dty,  and 
the  no  less  worthy  duke  from  impeachment,  the  prosecution  against  Vaijfhai^ 
was  immediately  dropped  upon  my  discovery  and  publication  of  the  duke's 
treachery.  The  suffeiing  this  charge  to  pass  without  any  inquiry,  fixes 
shameless  prostitution  upon  the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons^  more  strongly 
than  even  the  Middlesex  election. — Yet  the  licentionsaess  o£  the  press  is 
complained  of  I — Jumus. 
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Of  the  Colonel  Buigoyne  of  the  above  letter,  a  &w  additional  partaoulan 
may  not  be  oat  of  plaee;  be  wai  a  cooBpicuoufl  figure  in  his  time,  and  ac- 
quired many  distinctions  as  soldier,  man  of  fasbion,  dramatist,  and  member 
of  pBrliament.  Respectable  by  descent,  be  entered  tbe  army  at  an  early  age, 
and  displayed  superior  abilities  in  tbe  Portugnese  war  of  1756.  After  the 
petce  his  serTioee  ¥Pere-  rmrarded  as  Jnnios  baa  rriated.  In  London  hia 
military  fiune^  added  to  tast^  wit,  intelligenoe,  and  proficiency  in  fashionable 
amnsementa,  made  him  a  leader  in  the  gay  world.  He  was  an  adept  in 
gaining,  and  is  understood  to  have  used  his  proficiency  in  the  way  Junius  in- 
sinuates. He  possessed  parliamentary  talents,  and  it  was  requisite  to  his 
adTsnoement  in  the  anny  that  he  shoi^d  hxre  a  seat  in  parliament.  Hence 
tbe  strogf^e  and  the  comiption,  in  which  he  unsucceafnlly  expended 
not  less  than  ten  thonaand  pounds  to  obtain  the  representation  of  Preston 
in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  1768.  He  possessed  talents  for  elegant  lite- 
latore,  and  successfully  distinguished  these  in  that  happy  and  fiintastic  trifle, 
the  Maid  of  the  Oah,  which  Horace  Walpole  has  peeTisblj  branded  with 
the  charge  of  dulness^  and  in  the  Heirest,  eiie  of  the  standard  comediea  of 
ths  stage.  When  tiie  American  war  broke  out,  Qeneial  Burgoyne  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  command  in  it  under  Sir  William  Howe.  His  service  was  able, 
bat  finally  unfortunate,  terminating  in  the  surrender  of  himself  and  army  to 
the  Americans.  He  returned  home  a  prisoner  upon  parole;  was  ungraciously 
nceived  by  tbe  ministers;  was  refused  admission  to  his  soyereign's  pre- 
Mnce;  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Opposition;  aided  their  efforts  by  hia 
<»mp]aints  and  information ;  took  up  hu  pen  to  vindicate  his  military  cha- 
acter ;  and  succeeded  in  showing,  at  least,  that  for  what  had  happened  he  was 
not  solely  to  blame.  He  died  some  years  afterwards,  not  indeed  dishonoured, 
hat  without  that  splendour  of  fortune,  or  of  military  character,  which  his 
cttiier  services  in  Portugal  had  seemed  to  promise.^>BD. 


LETTER  XXXV*. 

EOB  THE  PUBLIC  ABTEBTISSB. 

December  19, 1769. 
When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  powerful  people  are  ob- 
served to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  thej  have 

*  The  address  Un  tiie  king  through  the  medium  of  this  letter,  made  a  very 
gmt  BQupreasioa  xxpaa  the  publie  mind  at  the  moment  of  its  appearance,  and 
though  1750  eopiea  ef  the  P.  A.  were  printed  in  addition  to  tbe  usual  number 
<innkfted,  not  a  single  oopy  was  to  be  preeored  a  few  hours  after  its  publica- 
tittt.  The  author  himse&f,  indeed^,  seemed  to  entertain  a  very  fisvourable 
JVudon  of  it,  as  inr  Private  Letter,  No.  15,  speaking  of  this  letter,  he  says, 
^  1 8BI  now  meditatiBg^  a  capital  and,  I  hope,  a  final  piece."  It  was  for  this 
POMbetion  that  the  ponter  was  proseeoted,  and  obtained  the  celebrated  ver- 
dict  of  <<  guilty  of  printing  and  pablishing  only,"  the  consequence  of  which» 
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suffered;  when,  instead  of  sinking  into  submission,  thsj  are 
roused  to  resistance,  the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  eveiy 
inferior  consideration  must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  to  the  general  safety  of  the  state.  There  is  a 
moment  of  difficulty  and  danger  at  which  Battery  and  false 
hood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can  no  longer 
be  misled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  Let  us  suppose  « 
gracious,  well-intentioned  prince,  made  sensible  at  last  of  the 
great  iduty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own  disgraceful 
situation — ^that  he  looks  round  him  for  assistance^  and  asks 
for  no  advice  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curious  speculation  to  consider  if  an  honest  man 
were  permitted  to  approach  a  kix\g,  in  what  terms  he  would  ad* 
dress  himself  to  his  sovereign.  Let  it  be  imagined,  no  matteor 
how  improbable,  that  the  &:st  prejudice  against  his  chanu^ter 
is  removed,  that  the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are 
surmounted,  that  he  feels  himself  animated  by  the  pui;6st  an4 
most  honourable  affections  to  his  king  and  country,  and  that 
the  great  person  whom  he  addresses  has  spirit  enough  to  bid 
him  speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to  listen  to  him 
with  attention.  Unacquainted  with  the  vain  impertinence  of 
forms,  he  would  deliver  his  sentiments  with  dignity  and  Qxmr 
ness,  but  not  without  respect. 

as  appean  firam  Wood&U't  trial  {aee  Avmvtx),  wai  tliat  two  diftinct  motibns 
were  made  in  court;  one  by  the  eounsd  for  the  defendant  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
grounded  on  its  ambiguitr,  and  another  bjthe  eouniel  fiir  the  crown,  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  ftbow  cauae  why  the  verdict  fhouid  not  be  entend 
up  according  to  the  legal  import*  The  caie  being  aigued,  the  Ooort  of  Sjng^a 
£iench  ultimately  decided  that  a  new  trial  ihould  be  granted.  This  accoMl- 
ingly  commenced,  when  the  Attorney-General  obaenping  to  die  Chief  Justice 
that  he  had  not  the  original  newspaper  by  which  he  could  prove  the  puUi« 
cation,  his  lordship  btconi<»Jly  repUed,  '*  that's  not  my  fiiult,  Mr.  Ai< 
tomey,"  and  in  this  manner  tenninated  the  second  trial  The  fiKt  is,  that 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  upon  the  first  trid  had  pocketed  the  p^>er  upon  its 
being  handed  to  the  jury  box  for  inspection,  and  had  aAerwvds  destroyed  iu 
The  expense  the  delietndant  was  put  to  in  this  prosecution,  as  stated  in  Fa* 
vate  Letter,  No.  19,  amounted  to  about  120/.  Hr.  Ahnon,  with  ethers,  wwa 
also  prosecuted  for  selling  a  reprint  of  this  letter;  and  in  a  note  to  his  M* 
tion  of  JuMUi  (vol  i.  327)  the  fonner  sUtes,  that  the  Attamey-Geneial  (Mr; 
Be  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Walsingham)  copied  the  whole  of  the  addfesa 
into  tbe  information,  which  he  filed  ex  officio,  thereby  extending  the  instmnent 
to  above  140  sheets,  and  considerably  increasing  the  Uw  expenses,  which  he 
asserts  amounted  in  his  case  to  between  five  and  six  hnndied  pounds}* "^Bik  - 
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"  Sm, — ^It  is  the  misibrtcme  of  jour  life,  and  originally  the 
cause  of  everj  reproach  and  distress  ^hieh  has  attended  your 
government,  that  you  should  never  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  truth  until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of 
your  people.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  error 
of  your  education.  We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an  indul- 
gent allowance  for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your 
youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  natural 
benevolence  of  your  disposition*.  We  are  far  from  thinking 
you  capable  of  a  direct,  deliberate  purpose  to  invade  those 
onginal  rights  of  your  subjects  on  which  all  their  civil  and 
poUtical  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to 
entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character,  we 
should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  remonstrance  very 
distant  from  the  humility  of  complaint.  The  doctrine  incul- 
cated' by  our  laws,  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  is  admitted 
vithoiit  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natured 
pmice  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants,  and  the 
private  virtues  of  the  man  from  the  vices  of  his  government. 
Were  it  not  for  this  just  distinction^  I  know  not  whether  your 
Mftjesty^s  condition  or  f^at  of  the  English  nation  would 
deserve  most  to  be  lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind  for 
a'  favourable  reception  of  truth  by  removing  every  painful, 
offensive  idea  of  personal  reproach.    Your  subjects,  Sir,  wish 

*  The  phn  of  tntelage  and  fiituM  domiiuon  ortr  the  heir  apparent,  Inid 
tmakj  years  ago  at  Gm^ton  House,  betwreen  the  Prmcess  Dowager  and 
her  iavooritie  die  Eail  of  Bute,  was  as  groM  and  palpable  as  that  which 
ww^  concerted  betwerai  Anne  of  Austria  and  Oardinal  MaKarm,  to  govern 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  in  effect  to  prolong  his  minoritj  until  the  end  of 
their  lives.  That  prince  had  strong  natural  parts,  and  used  frequently  to 
blush  for  his  own  ignorance  and  want  of  education  which  had  been  wilfally 
neglected  by  her  mother  and  her  minion.  A  little  experience,  however,  soon 
showed  him  how  shaaMfully  he  had  been  treated,  and  for  what  inSBonous 
puipoaes  he  had  been  kept  in  ignoninee.  Our  great  Edward  too,  at  an  early 
periody  had  sense  enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
his  abandoned  mother  and  the  detested  Mortimer.  But  since  that  time 
haman  nature,  we  may  observe,  is  greatly  altered  for  the  better.  Dowagers 
iDay  be'«haste,  and  minions  may  be  honest  When  it  was  proposed  to  settle 
the  proent  king's  household  as  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Bad  of  Bute  was  fosoed  into  it  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  late  king's  in- 
,  dination.  That  was  the  saUent  point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  dis- 
naoes  of  the  present  reign  took  life  and  motion.  From  that  moment  Lord 
Bute  never  suffered  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  an  instant  out  of  his  sight. 
We  need  not  look  &rther« — Jmivf* 

TOL.   I.  8 
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for  nothing  hit  tbat,  as  eA^  are  reasooahle  aid  sSecfaotXBLie 
enougb  to  separate  year  person  from  your  gorennnent;  8o  you^ 
in  your  turn,  shocild  distinguish  lietnreen  tba  condvct  wfaidi 
becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king  and  that  nrlnck 
serves  only  to  promote  the  temporary  xoterest  and  mssemUe 
ambition  of  a  minister. 

**  You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared  aod,  I  douht 
not,  a  sincere  resolution  of  giving  nniversal  satisfMtion  to 
your  subjects  *.  You  found  them  pleased  with  the  mo^e^tj  of 
a  young  prince  whose  countenance  promised  e^en  more  than 
his  words,  and  loyal  to  you  not  only  from  principle  but  passioo. 
It  was  not  a  cold  profession  of  allegianee  to  the  first  magis- 
trate, but  a  partial,  animated  attadhmeat  to  a  IftTOurite  pixooe, 
^e  native  of  their  country.  They  did  not  wait  to  examine 
your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined  by  experience,  but  gave 
you  a  generous  credit  for  the  fntuie  blessings  of  your  reign» 
and  paid  you  in  advance  the  deaiw^  tribute  of  their  affections. 
Such,  Sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people  who  now  sur- 
round your  throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints.  Do  justice 
to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those  unworthy  opinions 
with  which  some  interested  persons  ha^e  laboured  to  possess 
you.  Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that  the  English  are 
aaturally  light  and  inconstant — ^tftiat  they  complain  withoat  a 
cause.  Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties — 
from  ministers,  favourites,  and  relations ;  and  let  there  be 
one  moment  in  your  life  in  which  you  have  consulted  your  own 
understandii^. 

"  When  you  affectedly  renounced  the  name  of  EngHshmanf , 
believe  me,  Sir,  you  were  persuaded  to  pay  a  very  ill-judged 
compliment  to  one  part  of  your  subjects  at  the  expense  of 
another.  While  the  natives  of  Seotlaaid  aire  not  in  actual 
rebellion,  they  are  undombtedly  entitled  to  prDtoetion,  nor  do 
I  mean  to  condemn  the  policy  of  giving  «ome  encouragement 
to  the  novelty  of  their  affections  for  &e  house  of  Hanover. 
I  am  ready  to  hope  for  everything  from  their  new-bom  zeal, 

*  ^  Bom  and  echicated  in  Iflus  emmtry,  I  glory  In  1h»  naaie  %{ liitmi,  aad 
tlie  peculiar  happmesB  of  my  life  will  ever  consist  in  pTmnotSng  the  wc3- 
&re  of  a  people  whose  loyalty  and  warm  affection  'fto  me  I  consider  as  tbe 
greatest  and  most  permanent  security  of  my  throne." — l^mdk  vf  <fte  King, 
Nw.  18, 1700. 

t  Alluding  to  the  king^s  substitution  «f  libe  woid  Bvilo&  ^ 
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and  from'thfi  future  steadiness  of  th^  allegiance.  But  hitherto 
tbej  have  no  dkiiin  to  your  favour.  To  honour  tliein  with  a 
determined  ^edilectioB  and  ooafideikce,  in  exclusion  of  your 
£nglisli  salig«ots  mkto  placed  jour  fkmilj,  aad  in  ^ite  of 
ti«8jcher3r  and  cebdlioii  hare  supported  it,  u^n  tike  throne,  is 
a  mistake  too  gross  even  for  the  unauspectiog  generosity  of 
youlih.  In  this  enrerire  see  aeatpital  violatiouof  the  most 
talMaas  rules  of  policy  and  prudence.  We  traoe  it,  however,  to 
an  oraginal  bisB  in  your  education,  and  are  ready  to  allow  for 
your  inexperiience. 

*'  To  the  same  eariy  iufiuence  sm  attribute  it  tluut  you  have 
desoe&ded  to  take  a  rimre  not  ooly  in  tibe  murrow  views  and 
iatereets  ef  paarticular  peraons,  hat  in  the  Mai  malignity  of 
their  passionaL  At  your  Aoeeasi<in  to  tho  throne  the  whole 
system  of  gotenunent  was  .altered^  xkA  from  wisdofu  or  deE- 
heration,  hut  because  it  keA  been  adeipted  by  your  prede- 
cessor. A  little  persxinal  motive  of  pi^ue  and  resentment  was 
gi^ddsent  to  remove  tiia  ablest  servants  of  the  crown  ^ ;  but  it 
is  not  in  this  eonotry,  Sir«  that  such  men  «an  be  dishomoured 
by  the  frowns  of  a  long.  They  were  dismissed,  but  eould  not 
be  disgraced.  WEthowt  entering  into  a  minuter  discussion  of 
4iie  merits  of  the  peace;  we  may  observe,  in  the  imprudent 
hurry  with,  wiiidb  the  £s8t  overtures  from  Fixaoe  were  ac- 
icepted,  in  the  o»idnct  of  the  negociatieii,  and  terms  of  the 
Ifcrea^,  the  stxongest  masks  of  that  precipitate  spirit  of  con- 
cession witk  which  aicsertaan  part  of  your  subjects  have  beexk 
at  all  times  ready  to  pyErchAse  a  peace  with  the  ruxtmal  ene 
mie$  ef  this  eoustry.  On  ymur  part  we  are  satisfied  that 
•everything  was  hefflfenrable  and  sdneese,  and  if  En^and  was 
«oibl  to  jFcance,  we  donht  not  that  your  Mi^sty  was  equally 
bcti»)rsd.  Thfi  conddtioss  of  the  peace  were  joatter  of  grief 
und  aufff  rise  to  your  subjecta,  but  xKMt  the  unvkediate  cause  of 
Hielr  pseaoit  diseentent 

**  Bdtherbo,  Sir,  you  had  been  aacrifkssd  to  the  pr^ndices 
asid  psBBsions  •of  istbars.  With  what  fiisanesB  will  you  bear  the 
snentiosi  of  yowr  own  ? 

•  *  One  «f  tbe  £«st  aote  ef  the  prosed  rag^  was  to  ^mifs  Mz.  X<emp, 
because  he  iiad  some  years  before  refused  to  yield  his  iuter^st  in  Hampshire 
to  a  Scotchman  recommended  by  Lord  Bute.  This  was  the  reason  publicly 
assigTied  by  his  lordship. — JxrvniB. 
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**  A  man,  not  very  honourably  distinguished  in  the  world, 
commences  a  formal  attack  upon  your  favourite,  considering 
nothing  but  how  he  might  best  expose  his  person  and  prin- 
ciples to  detestation,  and  the  national  character  of  his  country- 
men to  contempt.  The  natives  of  that  country,  Sir,  are  as 
much  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  character  as  by  your 
Majesty's  favour.  Like  another  chosen  people,  they  have  been 
conducted  into  the  land  of  plenty,  where  they  find  themselves 
efifectually  marked,  and  divided  from  mankind.  There  is 
hardly  a  period  at  which  the  most  irregular  character  may  not 
be  redeemed.  The  mistakes  of  one  sex  find  a  retreat  in 
patriotism;  those  of  the  other  in  devotion.  Mr.  Wilkes 
brought  with  him  into  politics  the  same  liberal  sentiments  by 
which  his  private  conduct  had  been  directed,  and  seemed  to 
think,  that  as  there  are  few  excesses  in  which  an  English 
gentlemen  may  not  be  permitted  to  indulge,  the  same  latitude 
was  allowed  him  in  the  choice  of  his  political  principles,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  maintaining  them.  I  mean  to  state,  not  en- 
tirely to  defend,  his  conduct.  In  the  earnestness  of  his  zeal 
he  suffered  some  unwarrantable  insinuations  to  escape  him. 
He  said  more  than  moderate  men  would  justify,  but  not 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  your  Majesty's  per- 
sonal resentment.  The  rays  of  royal  indignation  collected 
upon  him  served  only  to  illuminate,  and  eoiUd  not  coosame. 
Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on  one  side,  and  heated 
by  persecution  on  the  other,  his  views  and  sentiments  changed 
with  his  situation.  Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  en- 
thusiast. The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  opposition,  the  hardest 
sparkle  in  collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  religion.  By  persuading  others,  we  convince 
ourselves.  The  passions  are  engaged,  and  create  a  maternal 
affection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us  to  love  the  cause  for 
which  we  suffer.  Is  this  a  contention  worthy  of  a  king? 
Are  you  not  sensible  how  much  the  meanness  of  the  cause 
gives  an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  serious  difficulties  into  which 
you  have  been  betrayed?  the  destruction  of  one  man  has  bemi 
now  for  many  years  the  sole  object  of  your  government ;  and  if 
there  can  be  anything  still  more  disgraceful,  we  have  seen  for 
such  an  object  the  utmost  influence  of  the  executive  power  and 
every  ministerial  artifice  exerted,  without  success.  Nor  can  you 
ever  succeed,  unless  he  should  be  imprudent  enough  to  foifeit 
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the  protection  of  those  laws  to  which  you  owe  your  crown,  or 
unless  your  ministers  should  persuade  you  to  make  it  a  ques- 
tion of  force  alone,  and  try  the  whole  strength  of  government 
in  opposition  to  the  people.  The  lessons  he  has  received  from 
experience,  will  prohahly  guard  him  from  such  excess  of  folly, 
and  in  your  Majesty*s  virtues  we  find  an  unquestionahle 
assurance  that  no  illegal  violence  will  he  attempted. 

"  Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrihle  a  design,  we 
would  attribute  the  continued  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
even  this  last  enormous  attack  upon  the  vital  principles  of  the 
constitution,  to  an  ill-advised,  unworthy  personal  resentment. 
From  one  ilEdse  step  you  have  been  betrayed  into  another,  and 
as  the  cause  was  unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were  deter- 
mined that  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should  correspond 
with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  design.  They  have  re- 
duced you  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  out  of  a  variety  of  diffi- 
culties— to  a  situation  so  unhappy,  that  you  can  neither  do 
wrong  without  ruin,  nor  right  without  affliction.  These  worthy 
servants  have  undoubtedly  given  you  many  singular  proofs  of 
their  abilities.  Not  contented  with  making  Mr.  Wilkes  a 
man  of  importance,  they  have  judiciously  transferred  the  ques- 
tion from  the  rights  and  interests  of  one  man  to  the  most 
important  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  and  forced  your 
subjects  from  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of  an  individual,  to 
unite  with  him  in  their  own.  Let  them  proceed  as  they  have 
begun,  and  your  Majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  catastrophe 
will  do  no  dishonour  to  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 

"The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced  will  not 
admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English  nation.  Undecisive, 
qualifying  measures  will  disgrace  your  government  still  more 
than  open  violence,  and  without  satisfying  the  people  will  ex- 
cite their  contempt.  They  have  too  much  understanding  and 
spirit  to  accept  of  an  indirect  satisfaction  for  a  direct  injury. 
Nothing  less  than  a  repeal,  as  formal  as  the  resolution  itself, 
can  heal  the  wound  which  has  been  given  to  the  constitution, 
nor  will  anything  less  be  accepted.  I  can  readily  believe 
that  there  is  an  influence  sufficient  to  recall  that  pernicious 
vote.  The  House  of  Commons  undoubtedly  consider  their 
duty  to  the  crown  as  paramount  to  all  other  obligations.  To 
us  they  are  only  indebted  for  an  accidental  existence,  and 
have  justly  transferred  their  gratitude  from  their  parents  to 
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their  benefactors — from  those  "who  gare  them  birth  to  ^tte 
minister  from  whoee  benevolence  tbey  derire  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  their  political  life,  who  has  takea  the  ten* 
derest  care  of  their  inleiDcy,  and  relieves  their  necessities 
without  offending  their  detkacy.  But,  if  it  were  possible  for 
their  integrity  to  be  degraded  to  a  condition  so  vik  and  abject 
that,  compared  with  it,  the  present  estimation  they  stand  in  is 
a  state  of  honour  and  respect,  consider,  Sir,  in  what  manner 
3POU  will  afterwards  proceed.  Can  you  conceive  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  long  submit  to  be  goremed  by  so 
flexible  a  House  of  Commons?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
human  society  that  &nj  form  of  government,  in  such  circum* 
stances,  can  long  be  preserved?  In  ours,  the  general  con- 
tempt of  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Such,  I 
am  persuaded,  would  be  the  necessary  efiiect  of  any  base  con- 
cession made  by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and,  as  a 
qualifying  measure  would  not  be  accepted,  it  remains  for  yoa 
to  decide  wliether  you  will,  at  any  hazard,  support  a  set  of 
men  who  have  reduced  you  to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  gratify  the  united  wishes  of  the  whole  people  of 
England  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 

"  Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  very  sincerely,  that  you 
have  personally  no  design  against  the  constitution,  nor  any 
views  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  your  subjects,  I  tliink  you 
cannot  hesitate  long  upon  the  choice,  which  it  equally  con- 
cerns yoiu'  interest  and  your  honour  to  adopt.  '  On  one  side 
you  hazard  the  affections  of  all  your  English  subjects — you 
relinquish  every  hope  oi  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger 
the  establishment  of  your  family  for  ever.  All  fins  you  ven- 
ture for  no  object  whatsoever,  or  for  such  an  object  as  it  would 
be  am  affront  to  you  to  name.  Men  of  sense  will  examine 
your  C(mdnct  with  suspicion,  while  those  who  are  incapable  of 
comprehending  to  what  degree  they  are  injured,  afflict  you 
with  claniours  equally  insolent  and  unmeaning.  Supposing 
it  possible  that  no  fatal  struggle  should  ensue,  you  determine 
at  once  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a  compensatioa 
either  from  interest  or  ambition.  If  an  English  king  be 
hated  or  despised,  he  musi  be  unhappy ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  only  political  truth  which  he  ought  to  be  convinced  of 
without  experiment.  But  if  the  Engfish  people  should  no 
^nger  confine  their  resentment  to  a  submissive  representatioii 


6f  diefr  wKmigs^if,  following  tibe  glomus  exaokple  «f  tli^ir 
tncestarsy  they  afaonld  no  longer  appeal  to  the  ^areatore  of  the 
ocmstiftetion,  bnt  to  tiiat  high  Beioig  idio  gave  them  the  rights 
ti  hamanity,  v^ame  gilts  it  \rejte  sacrilege  to  surrender — ^let 
me  sA  you,  Sir,  upon  what  part  of  yonr  sul||eeta  would  you 
zel J  for  assistaoEice  ? 

"  The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  plundered  and 
oppressed.  In  return^  they  give  you  every  day  fresh  mstrks 
t«  their  resentment.  They  desfiise  the  miserable  governor 
ymi  have  eent  them  *,  becaose  he  is  the  creature  of  Lord 
Bute ;  nor  is  it  from  any  natural  confusion  in  their  idess 
that  they  are  so  ready  to  confound  the  original  of  a  king 
Tfith  the  di^raceful  representation  of  him. 

"  The  distance  of  the  oolomes  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  take  an  active  concern  in  yomr  affairs  if  they 
were  as  well  affected  to  your  government  as  they  once  pre- 
tended to  be  to  your  person.  Xhey  were  ready  enough  to 
distingoish  between  ffou  and  your  ministers.  They  com* 
phoned  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  but  traced  the  origin  of 
It  no  higher  than  to  the  servants  of  the  crorwn  ;  they  pleased 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  their  sovereign,  if  not  favour- 
able to  their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial.  The  decisive, 
personal  part  you  took  against  them  has  effectually  banished 
that  first  distinction  from  their  minds  f.  They  consider  you 
as  «nited  with  your  servants  against  America,  and  know  how 
to  distinguish  the  sovereign  and  a  venal  pailiament  on  one 
ade  from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  English  people  on  the 
the  other.  Looking  forward  to  independence,  they  might 
possibly  receive  you  for  their  king ;  but,  if  ever  you  retire  to 
America,  be  assured  they  will  give  you  such  a  covenant  to 

*  Viscotmt  Tow»«liend,  sent  «vei  on  the  plan  of  l^eisg  resident  governor. 
71k  history  of  bis  zidiculoiui  adminifttrationa  sludl  net  be  lost  to  the 

pttbUc. — JUKHTS. 

.  This  promise  Junitts  did  not  fulfil ;  hut  see  his  Miscellaneons  Letter, 
No.  4j  on  the  appointment  of  this  nobleman  to  the  lord-lieutenancy. 

f  In  the  King's  speech  of  November  8, 1768,  it  was  declared  "  That  the 
«^t  of  faction  had  broken  out  afresh  in  some  «f  the  colonies,  and,  in  one  of 
them,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws; 
—that  Boston  was  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  government,  and 
had  proceeded  to  measures  subversive  of  the  constitution,  and  attended  with 
circumstances  that  manifested  a  disposition  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on 
<3reat  Britain."-^UKnnfc 
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digest  as  the  presbytery  of  ScoilaDd  would  liave  been  ashamed 
to  offer  to  Charles  the  Second.  They  left  their  nadye  land  in 
search  of  freedom,  and  fdond  it  in  a  desert.  Divided  as  th^ 
are  into  a  thousand  forms  of  poHcy  and  religion,  there  is  on^ 
point  in  which  they  all  agree — they  equally  detest  th^ 
pageantry  of  a  king  and  the  snperolious  hypocrisy  of  a 
bishop. 

**  It  is  not  then  from  the  alienated  affections  of  Ireland  or 
America  that  yon  can  reasonably  look  for  assistance;  stiU 
lees  from  the  people  of  England,  who  are  actually  contending 
for  their  rights,  and  in  this  great  question  are  parties  against 
you.  You  are  not,  however,  destitute  of  every  appearance  of 
support  ^^  you  have  all  the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Tories  of  this  country,  and  all  Scotland  with- 
out exception.  Considering  from  what  family  you  are  de- 
scended, the  choice  of  your  friends  has  been  singularly  di> 
rected ;  and  truly,  Sir,  if  you  had  not  lost  the  Whig  interest 
of  England,  I  should  admire  your  dexterity  in  turning  the 
hearts  of  your  enemies.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  place  any 
confidence  in  men  who,  before  they  are  faithful  to  you^  must 
renounce  every  opinion  and  betray  every  principle,  both  in 
church  and  state,  which  they  inherit  from  their  ancestors, 
and  are  confirmed  in  by  their  education  ?  whose  numbers  are 
so  inconsiderable  that  they  have  long  since  been  obliged  te  give 
up  the  principles  and  language  which  distinguish  them  as  a 
party,  and  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  their  enemies? 
Their  zeal  begins  with  hypocrisy,  and  must  conclude  in 
treachery.    At  first  they  deceive— at  last  they  betray. 

'*  As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart  and  under- 
standing so  biassed  from  your  earliest  infancy  in  their  favour, 
that  nothing  less  than  your  otm  misfortunes  can  undeceive 
you.  You  will  not  accept  of  the  uniform  experience  of  your 
ancestors ;  and  when  once  a  man  is  determined  to  believe, 
the  very  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in  his  fait^. 
A  bigoted  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Hanover  from  a  notorious  zeal  for  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  find  an  earnest  of  future  loyalty  in  former  rebd- 
lions.  Appearances  are,  however,  in  their  favour ;  so  strongly, 
indeed,  that  one  would  think  they  had  forgotten  that  you  are 
tlieir  lawful  king,  and  had  mistaken  you  for  a  pretender  to 
the  crown.    Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  Scotdi  are  as 
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iSQM^rs  in  their  present  professions  as  if  jon  were  in  reality 
Hot  an  Englishinan,  bat  a  Briton  of  the  N<«th.  You  would 
tiot  be  the  first  prince  of  their  native  country  against  whom 
they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first  whom  they  have  basely 
betri^ed.  Have  yoa  forgotten,  Sir,  or  has  your  fEivounte 
4tono»Ei}ed  from  you  that  part  of  our  history  when  the  un« 
happy  Charles  (and  he  too  had  private  virtues)  fled  from  the 
open,  avowed  indignation  of  his  English  sulgeots,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  at  discretion  to  the  good  faith  of  his  own 
countrymen  ?  Without  looking  for  support  in  their  affections 
as  enbjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honour  as  gentlemen  for 
Inrotection.  They  received  him  as  they  would  your  Majesty, 
witii  bows,  and  smiles,  and  falsehood,  and  kept  him  until  they 
had  settled  their  bai^gain  with  the  English  parliament;  then 
basely  sold  their  native  king  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 
This,  Sir,  was  not  the  act  of  a  few  traitors,  but  the  deliberate 
treachery  of  a  Scotch  parliament  representing  the  nation. 
A  wiee  prince  might  draw  from  it  two  lessons  of  equal  utility 
to  himseE  On  one  side  he  might  learn  to  dread  the  undis- 
guised resentment  of  a  generous  people,  who  dare  openly 
assert  their  rights^  and  ^o,  in  a  just  cause,  are  ready  to 
meet  their  sovereign  in  the  field.  On  the  other  side,  he 
vrould  be  taught  to  apprehend  something  faeir  more  formidable 
-^a  fawning  treachery  against  which  no  prudence  can  guard, 
DO  courage  can  defend.  The  insidious  smile  upon  the  cheek 
would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the  heart. 

^  From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army  has  be^i 
too  frequently  applied  *,  you  have  some  reason  to  expect  that 
there  are  no  services  they  would  refuse.  Here,  too,  we  trace 
the  partiality  of  your  understanding.  Yon  take  the  sense  of 
<die  army  from  the  conduct  of  the  guards,  with  the  same  jus- 
tice with  which  you  collect  the  sense  of  the  people  from  the 
representations  of  the  ministry.  Your  marching  regiments, 
^r,  will  not  make  the  guards  ^eir  example  either  as  soldiers 
Or  subjects.  They  feel  and  resent,  as  they  ought  to  do,  that 
invariable,  undistinguishing  favour  with  which  the  guards 
are  treated  f;    while  those  gallant  troops  by  whom  every 

*  Miscellaneoui  Letter,  No.  2i,  yoL  ii.,  in  which  the  author  discusses 
this  subject  more  at  laige. 

i*  The  number  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  guards  are  to  the  marching 
tegimentt  as  (m«  to  eleven  *,  the  number  of  regiments  given  to  the  guards. 


haz«rdoo8»  ereiy  laborious  feniee  is  pcrlMnned,  aire  klb  te 
perish  in  garrisons  abroad,  cor  pine  in  ^piartera  at  home,  neg- 
keted  and  forgotten.  If  thej  bad  no  sense  of  the  great 
original  dutjr  they  ove  their  country,  their  leoeittment  ^onld 
opeiate  like  patriotism,  aoMl  lesre  juar  cause  to  be  defended 
by  those  to  idiom  yon  hKre  lavished  the  lefsards  and  honenn 
of  their  profession.  The  prstorian  bonds,  enenrated  and 
debauched  as  they  were,  had  still  strength  enough  to  awe  the 
Eoman  popdace;  but  when  tbe  dis^t  legions  took  the 
i^arm,  they  nardied  to  Bome  and  gave  away  the  empxro. 

•<<hi  tins  side,  tfaen^  wfaiehever  may  you  turn  yonr  eyes 
yon  see  nothing  bnt  perplexity  and  distess.  You  may  deiter* 
mine  to  support  the  very  ministry  iiho>  hare  reduoed  your 
affiurs  to  this  deplorable  sitsation-^yos  nu^  shelter  ymrscif 
under  the  forms  of  a  parliament^  and  set  ys«r  people  at 
defianoe.  But  be  assnred.  Sir,  that  snoh  a  resolution  would 
be  as  imprudent  as  it  would  be  odions.  If  it  did  not  imme- 
diately shake  your  establishment,  it  would  rob  yon  of  yomc 
peace  of  mind  £>r  ever. 

*'  On  the  o&er,  how  different  is  the  prospect )  How  easy, 
how  safe  and  bonjourable  is  ^e  path  boGore  yon !  The  Ei^^ 
Hsh  nation  declare  they  are  grossly  injured  by  their  repfe- 
sentatiyes,  and  solicit  your  Mi^esty  to  exert  your  lawful  pre- 
rogatiTe,  and  giire  them  an  opportunity  ^f  recalling  a  trust 
which,  they  &id,  has  been  scandalously  abused.  You  are  not 
to  be  told  that  the  poww  of  the  House  of  Goanmons  is  not 
origmal,  but  delegated  to  them  for  the  we]£kre  of  the  people 
from  whom  they  received  it.  A  question  of  xi^t  arises 
between  the  oonstituent  and  the  repiiBsentatiTe  body.  By 
what  authority  shall  it  be  decided  ?  Will  your  Majesty  inter- 
fere in  a  question  in  winch  you  iMore  prop^ly  no  immediate 
concern?    It  would  be  a  step  equally  odions  and  lamneceesary. 

compaied  with  those  glren  to  th«  line,  k  about  thiree  to  one  at  a  modemte 
computation ;  consequently  the  partiality  in  favour  of  the  guards  is  as  thirty- 
three  to  one.  So  much  for  the  officers.  The  priv&te  men  have  fourpence 
a  day  to  sahsist  on^  and  five  himdted  lashes  if  they  desert  Under  this 
pimiiifainesit  they  fi^quentiy  expire.  With  these  enoonragements  it  is  iiip* 
posed  they  may  be  depended  upon  whenever  a  certain  person  thinks  it  neces- 
•ary  to  butcher  his  fellow-snbjtcU.-^tnuivs, 

The  impolicy  here  pointed  out  has  been  since  &akiK>wle#gted  and  aeted 
Vipojk ;  and  the  soldier  of  the  present  day  has  no  leasoi^  to^  cotifiakL  either  of 
poverty  of  Ineomo  or  severity  of  discipline. 
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Sltft!l  f^  Lords  be  cftlled  upon  1»  detentant  t^  nghts  and 
pdiTileges  of  tktf  Oomraons  ?  They  cannot  1I0  it  inlhoat  a 
ifiagrant  breaeh  of  the  coctstHatioii.  Or  ^tl  you  refer  it  to 
the  jndges  ?  Hiey  have  often  told  your  aacestors  that  the 
law  of  parliameat  is  abo^e  them.  What  party  then  remaiaa 
hnt  to  kove  it  to  the  peo{4e  to  detonahw  hr  theiiiiself«8  f 
They  alone  are  injured ;  and,  since  there  is  no  snpcfiior  poww 
to  which  the  caose  can  be  referred,  they  alone  ought  to 
determine. 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  yev  witii  a  tedioas  argument 
upon  a  sali^t  already  90  discieeed  that  inspiratiea  conld 
hardly  throw  a  new  light  npoa  it.  There  are,  howe-wr,  tw© 
points  of  Tiew  in  which  it  particalariy  imports  your  Mi^sty 
to  consider  the  lat«  proceedings  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons. 
Bf  dephving  a  subject  of  his  birthright,  they  haret^  attribioted 
to'€beir  own  Tote  an  aoihority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature  ;  and,  though  perha^  not  witli  tiie  same  motiTeSy 
hav«  strictly  followed  the  exaanple  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  first  declared  the  regal  office  useless,  and  soon  after, 
wi&  as  little  cerenaony,  dissolved  the  Hoase  of  Lords.  The 
same  pretended  power  whidi  rdbs  aa  English  subject  of  his 
hbtlinght  may  K)b  an  Snglish  king  of  his  crown.  In  anodier 
view,  the  resolution  of  the  Heroe  of  Oonuatons^  apparently 
not  so  dangerous  to  your  Majesty,  is  still  more  alarming  to 
year  pec^e*  Net  contented  with  divesting  one  man  of  his 
right,  th^  have  asrbitrarily  conveyed  duKt  right  to  another* 
They  have  set  aside  a  return  as  illegal,  wilhoot  daring  to  cen* 
sure  those  officers  who  were  particularly  apprized  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's- incapacity,  not  only  by  the  dedaratisn  of  the  House, 
but  expressly  by  the  writ  directed  to  them,  and  who,  never* 
theless,  returned  him  as  dvAj  elected.  Th^  have  rejected 
the  mt^ority  of  votes,  the  only  criterion  by  wbada  our  laws 
ju^e  of  the  sense  of  the  people  ;  they  have  transferred  the 
right  of  election  from  the  collective  to  the  representative 
body ;  and,  by  these  acts,  taken  sepaiartely  or  together,  they 
hftv«  essentially  alten^  tha  original  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Versed  as  your  Majesty  undoubtedly  is  in  the 
Engli^  history,  it  cannot  easily  escape  you  how  much  it  is 
your  interest,  as  wdl  as  your  duty,  to  prevent  one  of  the 
three  estates  from  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  the  other 
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two,  or  assuming  the  authority  of  them  all.  When  once 
they  have  departed  from  the  great  constitutional  line  hy 
which  all  their  proceedings  should  be  directed,  who  wiU 
answer  for  their  future  moderation  ?  Or  what  assurance  will 
they  give  you  that  when  they  have  trampled  upon  your 
equals  they  will  submit  to  a  superior  ?  Your  Majesty  may 
learn  hereafter  how  nearly  the  slave  and  tyrant  are  allied. 

**  Some  of  your  council,  more  candid  than  the  rest,  admit 
the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
but  oppose  their  dissolution  upon  an  opinion,  I  confess  not 
very  unwarrantable,  that  their  successors  would  be  equally  at 
the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  nation  will  have  profited  so  little  by  experience.  But  if 
that  opinion  were  well  founded,  you  might  then  gratify  our 
wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the  pesent  clamour 
against  your  government,  without  offering  any  material  injury 
to  the  favourite  cause  of  corruption. 

'*  You  have  still  an  honourable  part  to  act.  The  affections 
of  your  subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But  before  you  sub- 
due thdr  hearts  you  must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own. 
Discard  those  little  personal  resentments  which  have  too  long 
directed  your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man  the  remdm- 
der  of  his  punishment ;  and,  if  resentment  still  prevails, 
make  it  what  it  should  have  been  long  since -—an  act,  not  of 
mercy,  but  contempt.  He  will  soon  fall  back  into  his  na- 
tural station — a  s^ent  senator,  and  hardly  supporting  the 
weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper.  The  gentle  breath  of 
peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface  neglected  and  unre- 
moved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his 
place*. 

**  Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together  your 
whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public  that  you*  can 
determine  and  act  for  yourself.    Come  forward  to  your  people. 

*  It  is  evident  from  other  passages,  as  well  as  the  present,  that  Junius 
-was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  though  he  was  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  respect  to  the 
Middlesex  election.  Wilkes,  at  this  time,  was  confined  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  under  sentence  of  a  fine  of  lOOQl.  and  twenty-two  months'  imprison- 
ment, for  the  publication  of  the  North  BrH&iif  No.  46,  a»d  the  Bssay  oa 
Woman. — Bd, 
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Lay  aside  the  wretched  formalities  of  a  king,  and  speak  to 
joar  subjects  \iith  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language 
of'  a  gentleman.  Tell  them  you  have  been  fatally  deceiv^. 
The  acknowledgment  will  be  no  disgraxse,  bat  rather  an 
honour  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are  deter- 
imned  to  remove  every  cause  of  complaint  against  your  go- 
vernment, that  you  will  give  your  confidence  to  no  man  who 
does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  subjects ;  and  leave . 
it  to  themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future 
election,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarily  invaded  by 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution  be- 
-trayed.  They  will  then  do  justice  to  their  representatives 
and  to  themselves. 

"  These  sentiments,  Sir,  and  the  style  they  are  conveyed 
in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are  new  to  you. 
Accustomed  to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure  their 
affections  by  the  vehemence  of  their  expressions ;  imd,  when 
they  only  praise  you  indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity. 
But  this  is  not  a  time  to  trifle  with  your  fortune.  They 
deceive  you,  Sir,  who  tell  you  that  you  have  many  friends 
whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal 
attachment.  The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not  the 
power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which 
they  are  received  and  may  be  returned.  The  fortune  which 
made  you  a  king  forbad  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mis- 
taken prince  who  looks  for  friendship  will  find  a  &vourite, 
and  in  that  favourite  the  ruin  of  his  affairs. 

"  The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  not  fiiom  a  vain  preference  of  one  family  to  another, 
Imt  from  a  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  that  family 
was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties. This,  Sir,  is  a  principle  of  allegiance  equally  solid  and 
rational ;  fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of 
your  majesty's  encouragement.  We  cannot  long  be  deluded 
by  nominal  distinctions,  The  name  of  Stuart,  of  itself,  is 
only  contemptible;  armed  with  the  sovereign  authority, 
their  principles  are  formidable.  The  prince  who  imitates 
their  conduct  should  be  warned  by  example ;  and,  while  he 
plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the  crown. 
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Abonld  Temember  that,  as  it  vas  aeqaired  by  one  revolution^ 
it  may  be  lost  by  another." 

JUNIUS. 


The  above  celebrated  address  appeared  when  the  Whigs  hoped  at  last  to 
force  themselves  in  a  body  into  administration  on  their  own  terms.  The 
Grenvilles,  the  Earl  of  Obatham,  the  Marquis  of  Rodckgham,  with  tber 
nspective  adbeieiiti,  ware  now  uaited,  and  profoMed  to  believe  that  their 
porpoMs,  whether  of  patriotisni,  avaricey  or  ambition,  could  be  aocamplished 
enly  by  untwerviag  fidelity  to  their  union.  The  opening  of  the  session  of 
parliament  was  near.  They  supposed  that  the  business  of  government  could 
not  be  performed  in  that  session  unless  the  king  should  implicitly  re»gn  the 
whole  ministerial  powers  into  thnr  faaadi.  They  wefe  psepaOEkigy  by  every 
meansy  to  lecare,  beyead  the  peesibility  ef  dieeppeintment^  the  grand,  object 
of  their  expectations.  Not  unconscious  of  the  strength  of  public  opinion, 
they  used  every  artifice  to  make  it  raise  a  voice  continually  louder  and  more 
furious  in  their  favour.  Junius,  privy  to  their  secrets,  though  fftey  were 
not  privy  to  his,  was  willing  to  pvomote,  by  an  attempt  bolder  and  cf 
greater  efifort  than  any  he  IumI  hitherto  auide,  that  nccess  of  hie  pwrty  in 
vhich  he  expected  probaibly  to  ehace.  He,  with  this  view,  laised  the  level 
of  his  inveGtiv«  higher  than  either  the  Duke  of  Grafton  or  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  dared  to  try  whether  he  might  not  make  Majesty  itself  quail 
before  lUs  attacks. 

The  address  exhibits  dignity  in  Its  tone;  and  preserves,  eves  in  the%ittB»- 
asas  of  invectinre,  soaaewhait  ef  that  lang«B§e  of  respeet  which  is  becoauag  ia 
asabjeetwhe  proffers  counsel  to  his  soveceign.  It  is  comprehensive  in  its 
nrvey  of  characters,  events,  political  measiures,  and  party  interests.  It 
manages  the  leading  points  of  the  appeal  with  great  skill,  as  being  addressed 
to  a  good  prince  who  loved  his  people,  and  sincerely  desired  to  ebtsun,  by 
good  government,  their  lo«e.  It  bleads  sibHmity  and  vehemence  with 
bcenty  and  pathos.  Yet  by  soase  it  has  been  judged  inferior  to  what,  after 
the  former  letters,  so  great  an  occasion  might  have  been  expected  to  call  forth 
from  80  consummate  a  master  as  Junius. — £d. 


LETTEE  XXXVI. 

TO  HIS  GBiX:B  THE   DtIKE   OF   GBAjFTON. 

Ht  liORB,  Fehnttijr  ^>  1^0. 

Ir  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I  an^  pity  amd  £9t^«e 
you.  You  ha^^ie  every  claim  to  oompassion  tbftt  can  ansa 
from  misery  and  distress.  The  condition  yon  are  reduoed  to 
would  disarm  a  prirate  enemy  of  his  resentment,  and  Jeave 
no  consolation  to  the  most  TindictiTe  spirit,  bat  daat  andft  an 
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tk^ett  as  yoa  are  wovld  disgrace  the  dignity  of  revenge'i'.  But 
ID  the  rektioD  joa  have  borne  to  this  country,  you  hftre  ne 
tide  to  indnlgeikce ;  and  if  I  had  folloired  the  dtetates  of  my 
«wn  opinion,  I  nerer  ehoald  have  allowed  yoa  the  rCspito  of 
a  moment.  In  your  pnblic  character  yoa  have  injured  every 
snbject  of  the  empire ;  and  though  as  individual  is  not  aor 
thorized  to  forgive  the  injuries  done  to  society,  he  is  called 
upon  to  assert  his  separate  share  in  the  public  resentment. 
I  submitted,  howevar,  to  the  judgment  of  men  more  mode- 
rate, peiiiaps  more  candid,  thaai  myself.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  those  prudent  forms  of  decorum, 
those  gentle  mto  of  discnetion  which  some  men  endeavour 
to  unite  witii  the  condnet  of  the  greatest  and  most  haxarious 
a£liirs.  Engaged  in  the  defence  of  an  honourable  cause,  I 
would  take  a  decisive  part,  I  should  scorn  to  provide  for  a 
£]itaTe  retreat,  or  to  keep  terms  with  a  man  who  preserves  no 
meBBQies  with  the  public.  Neither  the  abject  submission  of 
deserting  his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger,  nor  even  the  saored 
shield^  eowiu^diee  should  protect  him. -I-.  I  would  pursue 
him  throvgh  life,  and  try  the  last  exertion  of  my  abilities  to 
preserve  t^  p^shable  in^naiy  of  his  name  and  make  it  im- 
iBortal. 

What  then,  my  Lord,  is  this  the  event  of  all  the  saerifices 
yo«  have  made  to  Lord  Bute's  patronage  and  to  your  own  unfor- 
Umaite  «mbitioD  ?  Was  it  for  this  you  aband^Maed  your  earli 
est  friendsinps^the  warmest  connections  of  your  youth,  and 
all  those  honourable  engagements  by  which  you  once  solicited, 
and  might  have  aoiwred,  the  esteem  of  your  country?  Have 
you  seoured  no  recompense  Ibr  such  a  waste  of  honour? 
0nhappy  man  !  What  party  will  receive  the  comnmi  desarter 
0f  all  parties  ?  Without  a  client  to  flatter,  without  a  friend 
to  console  you,  and  wkh  on^ly  one  oompanicm  fcam  the  honest 

*  The  doke  liad  now  reugnatl  the  office  of  fifit  ktd  of  the  isnemaj,  worn 
out  by  the  attacks  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  combined  Whig.phalaaz  in  par- 
liaBent^  of  Juttina,  and  the  petitioners  and  remonatratocB  frdm  all  parU  of  the 
nmattj  oat  ef  puftiament.  His  €kaee  leaigned  abruptlj,  and  left  the  eabinet 
in  tamm  cenftnMB,  Lnd  QaiHiden  having  not  long  befinee  bean  ooapelled  to 
kme  the  office  of  lord  cfaanoeUor,  and  Mr.  Ghacka  Torkfi^  who  had  been 
aalled  «»  Hoeoeed  hhn,  having  kiUed  hiratelf  fhroui^  peliiacal  vexation  or 
«tne  ether  vmse.  The  Buke  of  -QraftQii  wai  aacceeded  by  Lord.  JSTorth. — £9. 

f  '  ■  Bttcro  imimtK<9  Hamnu    Every  toward  pretcnda  to  be  planeib- 

•track. — Junius. 
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house  of  Bloomsbury,  jou  must  now  retire  into  a  dreadM 
solitude.  At  the  most  active  period  of  life  you  must  quit 
the  busy  scene  and  conceal  yourself  from  the  world  if  y^Hii 
would  hope  to  save  the  wretched  remains  of  a  ruined  reputa- 
tion. The  Yices  operate  like  age — bring  on  disease  before  its 
time,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth  leave  the  character  broken 
and  exhausted. 

Yet  your  conduct  has  been  mysterious  as  well  as  con- 
temptible. Where  is  now  that  firmness  or  obstinacy  so  long 
boasted  of  by  your  friends  and  acknowledged  by  yoixr  enemies? 
We  were  taught  to  expect  that  you  would  not  leave  the  ruin 
of  this  country  to  be  completed  by  other  hands,  but  were  de- 
termined either  to  gain  a  decisive  victory  over  the  constitu- 
tion, or  to  perish  bravely  at  least  behind  the  last  dyke  of  the 
prerogative.  You  knew  the  danger  and  might  have  been  pno* 
vided  for  it.  You  took  sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  a  meeting 
with  your  parliament,  to  confirm  the  mercenary  fidelity!^ 
your  dependants,  and  to  suggest  to  your  sovereign  a  language 
suited  to  his  dignity,  at  least,  if  not  to  his  benevolence  and 
wisdom.  Yet,  while  the  whole  kingdom  was  agitated  with 
anxious  expectation  upon  one  great  point,  you  meanly  evaded 
the  question,  and  instead  of  the  explicit  firmness  and  decisipn 
of  a  king,  gave  us  nothing  but  the  misery  of  a  ruined  grazier*, 
and  the  whining  piety  of  a  Methodist.  We  had  reason  tp 
expect  that  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  the  petitions 
which  the  king  has  received  from  the  English  nation ;  and 
although  I  can  conceive  some  personal  motives  for  not  yield- 
ing to  them,  I  can  find  none,  in  commoniprudence  or  decency, 
for  treating  them  with  contempt.  Be  assured,  my  Lord,  the 
English  people  will  not  tamely  submit  to  this  unworthy 
treatment ;  they  had  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  their  petitions, 
if  not  granted,  deserved  to  be  considered.    Whatever  be  the 

*  There  was  somethiog  wondeifoUy  pathetic  in  the  mention  of  the  homed 
cattfe.— JuHius. 

The  royal  speech  with  which  parliament  was  opened,  Jan.  9, 1770,  treated 
-with  silent  contempt  the  petitions  from  the  City,  Westminster,  York,  and 
Surrey,  but  was  pathetic  on  the  cattle  distemper.  GontemponuT'  with  the 
murrain  this  year,  there  happening  to  be  a  great  many  divorces,  it  gave  rise 
to  numberless  witticisms.  Among  the  nuptial  dissolutions  were  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Graftpn  and  Lord  Grosyenor ;  and  Almon  relates  that  these  two 
noble  lords  bowed  to  each  other  wkile  the  king  \fM  reading  this  part  of  bi« 
speech. — En, 
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real  views  and  doctrine  of  a  court,  the  sovereign  should  he 
taught  to  preserve  some  forms  of  attention  to  his  subjects, 
«nd  if  he  will  not  redress  their  grievances,  not  to  make  them 
ft  topic  of  jest  and  mockery  among  lords  and  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber. Injuries  may  be  atoned  for  and  forgiven;  but 
•iasuhs  admit  of  no  compensation.  They  degrade  the  mind 
in  its  own  esteem,  and  force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  revenge. 
This  neglect  of  the  petitions  was,  however,  a  part  of  your 
©tiginal  plan  of  government,  nor  will  any  consequences  it  has 
produced  account  for  your  deserting  your  sovereign  in  the 
midst  of  that  distress  in  which  you  and  your  new  friends  *  had 
involved  him.  One  would  think,  my  Lord,  you  might  have 
taken  this  spirited  resolution  hefore  you  had  dissolved  the 
last  of  those  early  connections  which  once,  even  in  your  own 
opinion,  did  honour  to  your  youth ;  before  you  had  obliged 
Ijord  Granby  to  quit  a  service  he  was  attached  to  + ;  before 
you  had  discarded  one  chancellor  and  killed  another  J.  To 
what  an  abject  condition  have  you  laboured  to  reduce  the  best 
of  princes,  when  the  unhappy  man  who  yields  at  last  to  such 
Jaeiteonal  instance  and  solicitation  as  never  can  be  fairly  em- 
ployed against  a  subject  feels  himself  degraded  by  his  com- 
pliance, and  is  nnable  to  survive  the  disgraceful  honours 
M^hich  his  gracious  sovereign  had  compelled  him  to  accept ! 
He  "was  a  man  of  spirit,  for  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  shame, 
taid  death  has  redeemed  his  character.  I  know  your  Grace 
top  well  to  appeal  to  your  feelings  upon  this  event ;  but  there 
ife  another  heart,  not  yet,  I  hope,  quite  callous  to  the  touch  of 
hamanity,  to  which  it  ought  to  be  a  dreadful  lesson  for  ever§. 
Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  consider  the  situation  to  which  you 
have  conducted,  and  in  which  you  have  thought  it  advisable 

*  The  Bedford  prty. 

i*  As  well  as  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Han- 
chester^  Lord  Coventry,  and  Mr.  Dunning,  the  solicitor-general,  resigned ;  they 
expected,  by  early  resignation,  to  he  included  in  the  new  ministry  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  and  Lord  Rockingham  ;  but  the  appointment  of  Lord  North  to 
be  premier  disappointed  all  the  expectants — Junius  among  them. — Ed. 

:J:  Mr.  Yorke,  broth«  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  on  being  induced  to  accept  the 
chancellorship  by  the  powerful  solicitation  above  alluded  to,  found  himself 
(estranged  from  all  his  friends,  who  would  not  listen  to  his  explanations,  in 
consequence  of  which  Almon  says  he  destroyed  himself  the  same  day. — ^^Bd. 

§  The  most  secret  particulars  of  this  detestable  transaction  shall,  in  due 
time,  be  given  to  the  public.  The  people  shall  know  what  kind  of  man 
they  have  to  deal  with.'—Juiuus. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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to  abandon,  your  royal  master.  Wlisnever  the  people  ba^ 
complained  and  nothing  better  coald  be  said  in  defeiice  of  the 
measures  of  government,  it  has  been  the  Deishion  to  aneirorus, 
though  not  Tory  fairly,  with  an  appeal  to  the  private  virtues 
of  our  sovereign.  "  Has  he  not,  to  relieve  the  people,  sur* 
rendered  a  oonsiderable  part  of  his  revenue  ?  Has  he  not 
made  the  judges  independent  by  fixing  them  in  their  places 
for  life  ?"  My  Lord,  we  acknowledge  the  gracious  prind]^ 
which  gave  birth  to  these  conoessions,  and  have  nothing  to 
regret  but  that  it  has  never  been  adhered  to.  At  the  end  of 
seven  years,  we  are  loaded  with  a  debt  of  above  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  civil  list,  and  we  now  see  the  chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain  tyrannically  forced  out  of  his  office, 
not  for  wa&t  of  abilities,  not  for  want  of  integrity,  or  of  atten- 
tion to  his  duty,  but  for  delivering  his  honest  opinion  in  par- 
liament upon  the  greatest  coiretitutional  question  tiiat  has 
arisen  since  the  revolution  *.  We  care  not  to  whose  private 
virtues  you  appeal ;  the  theory  of  such  &  govemme&t  is  &ke- 
hood  and  mockery;  the  practi€e  is  oppj^sssioii.  You  have 
laboured  then  (though  I  confess  to  no  purpose)  to  Tob  your 
master  of  the  only  plausible  answer  that  ever  was  given  in 
defence  of  his  government — of  the  opinion  which  the  people 
had  conceived  of  his  personal  honour  and  integrity.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Bedford  wsfi  more  moderate  than  your  Graoe.    JBjd 

*  The  question  here  dluded  -to  was  the  legality  of  the  vote  ^f  the  Goiue 
of  OommoDS,  wkich  seated  Mr.  Luttrell  for  the  eonntj  of  Jliddlasex.  A 
great  debate  arose  npon  this  subject  ib  tbe  House  of  Loids  on  the  opening 
of  the  session,  Jaiuxaiy  9,  1770,  in  which  Lord  Camden  expressed  his 
decided  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Lower  House,  in  the 
following  energetic  terms  : — "  I  consider  the  decision  upon  ^at  a&ir  as  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  if,  in  the 
judicial  <exereise  of  my  office  I  were  to  pay  any  regard  to  that  or  to  any 
other  «tieh  vote  passed  in  opposition  to  the  known  and  established  laws  of 
'thfi  hind,  I  shodd  look  ijpon  wiyaelS  as  a  traitor  to  my  trust  and  aa  enemy 
to  tny  «o»atiy.*' 

This  puUic  avowal  of  an  opinion  so  contrary  to  the  proceedings  if  not  the 
ipiews  of  administoation,  was  considered  by  them  as  a  total  defection ;  and 
on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  Lord  Oamden  received  a  message  from  the 
Secretary  d(  State,  desiiiBg,  in  his  Majest/s  name,  that  he  would  delirer  np 
the  seals  that -evening  atiseven  o'clock,;  which  he  did  acoofdingly  into  his 
Majesty's  own  hands. 

Besides  his«peeeh,  Lrad  Camden  was  saspeoted  l>y  the  court  of  betraying 
the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  to  Lord  Chatham.— B». 
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eaalj  foreed  his  master  to  violate  «  solemii  promise  made  to  an 
iztdividaal  *.  But  jou,  my  Lord,  have  soccessfully  extended 
y«ar  advice  to  every  political,  every  moral  engagement,  that 
could  bind  either  the  magistiate  or  the  man.  The  condition 
of  a  king  is  oft^i.  miserable,  but  it  required  your  Grace's 
alMlities  to  make  it  oontemptible. 

You  will  say  ^perhaps  that  the  fEUthful  servants  in  whose 
hands  you  have  left  him  are  able  to  retrieve  his  honour,  and 
to  support  hie  govemiaent  You  have  publicly  declared,  even 
since  your  resignation,  that  you  approved  of  their  measures 
and  admired  their  characters,  particularly  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  f .  What  &  piiy  it  is,  that  with  all  this  approbation, 
yeu  should  tiiink  it  necessary  to  separate  yourself  ^om  such 
asBiable  companions !  You  forget,  my  Lord,  that  while  you  are 
lavish  in  the  praise  of  men  «%om  you  desert,  you  are  publicly 
oppesafig  your  ^senduct  to  your  opinions,  and  d^oiving  your- 
self of  the  only  plausible  pretence  you  had  for  leaving  your 
sovereign  overwhehned  with  distress ;  J  call  it  plausible,  for, 
in  truth,  th^e  is  no  reason  whatsoever  less  than  the  frowns 
of  your  master  that  could  justify  a  man  of  spirit  for  abandon- 
ing his  post  at  a  moment  so  critical  and  important.  It  is  in 
vain  to  evade  the  question.  If  you  will  not  speak  out,  the 
public  have  a  right  to  judge  ^m  appearances.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  coz>dttde  that  you  either  differed  from  your  col- 
leagues whose  measures  you  still  affect  to  defend,  or  that  you 
theught  the  administration  of  the  king's  afifairs  no  longer 
tenable.  You  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between  the  hypocrite 
and  the  coward.  Your  best  friends  are  in  doubt  which  way 
th^  shall  incline.  Your  country  unites  the  characters,  and 
gives  you  credit  for  them  both.  For  my  own  part  I  see 
nothing  inconsistent  in  your  conduct.  You  began  with  betray- 
ing the  people — ^you  conclude  with  betraying  the  king. 

In  your  treatment  of  particular  persons  you  have  preserved 
Hie  uniformity  of  your  character.  Even  Mr.  Bisidshaiw  de- 
clares that  no  man  was  ever  so  ill  used  as  himself.  As  to  the 
provision!  you. have  made  for  his  family,  he  was  intitled  to  it 

*  Mr..  Stwirt  MacfecBBe,  note,  mnie,  p.  211. 

f  lionl  Sandwieli  Juid  be^  t'tat  liord  <of  the  Adsiunl^,  laod  was  agaui 
SMBiaMled  to  this  post  in  177L 

.t  A.^mkyD^£l6B0  per  aibmib,  isMired  upon  tlie  fbnr-sod-a-half  per  cents 
^e  was  too  cunning  to  trust  to  Irisk  seoosi^),  for  the. lives  4>f  kiiBsd£.aDd 

T  2 
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by  the  house  he  liyes  in.  The  saecessor  of  one  Chancellor 
might  well  pretend  to  he  the  rival  of  another.  It  is  the 
breach  of  private  friendship  which  tonches  Mr.  Bradshaw ; 
and  to  say  the  troth,  when  a  man  of  his  rank  and  abilities 
had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  your  affairs,  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  let  down  at  last  with  a  miserable  pension  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  Colonel  Luttrell,  Mr.  Onslow,  and 
Governor  Burgoyne,  were  equally  engaged  i^ith  you,  and  have 
rather  more  reason  to  complain  than  Mr.  Bradshaw.  These 
are  men,  my  lord,  whose  Mendship  yoa  should  have  adhered 
to,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  yon  deserted  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Camden,  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  We  can  easily  account  for  your  violating  your  en- 
gagements with  men  of  honour,  but  why  should  you  betcajf 
your  natural  connections?  Why  separate  yourself  from 
Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Gower,  and  Mr.  Bigby,  or  leave  the 
three  worthy  gentlemen  above-mentioned  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ?  With  all  the  feyshionable  indulgence  of  the  times,  ibis 
country  does  not  abound  in  characters  like  theirs ;  and  you 
may  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  recruit  the  black  catalogue  of 
your  friends. 

The  recollection  of  the  royal  patent  you  sold  to  Mr.  Hine 
obliges  me  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  a  man  whom  you  have 
taken  the  most  dishonourable  means  to  injure.  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  sham  prosecution  which  you  affected  to  carry  on  against 
him.  On  that  ground  I  doubt  not  he  is  prepared  to  meet  you 
with  tenfold  recrimination,  and  set  you  at  defiance.  The 
injury  you  have  done  him  affects  his  moral  character.  Yoa 
knew  that  the  offer  to  purchase  the  reversion  of  a  place  which 
has  heretofore  been  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  however  imprudent  in  his  situation,  would  no  way 

fill  his  Bons.  This  gentleman,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  dwk  to  a  contractor 
for  forage,  and  afterwards  exalted  to  a  petty  post  in  the  wai^oifice,  thought 
it  necessary  (as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Treasury)  to  take 
that  great  house  in  ^incoln's-Inn  Fields  in  which  the  Earl  of  Korthington 
had  resided  while  he  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  As  t* 
the  pension,  Lord  North  very  solemnly  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that 
no  pension  was  ever  so  well  deserved  as  Mr.  Bradshaw^s. — N.B.  Lord  Cam- 
den and  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  are  not  near  so  well  provided  for ;  and  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  who  saved  the  state,  retires  with  two  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  on  the  Irish  establishment,  firom  which  he  in  &ct  receives  less  than 
Mr.  Bradshaw's  pension.— Junius. 
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fend  to  cover  him  with  that  sort  of  guilt  which  you  wished  to 
fix  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of  tho  world.  Yoa  laboured,  then,  by 
every  species  of  false  suggestion,  and  even  by  publishing 
counterfeit  letters,  to  have  it  understood  that  he  had  proposed 
t^rms  of  accommodation  to  you,  and  had  offered  to  abandon 
his  principles,  his  party,  and  his  friends.  You  consulted  your 
own  breast  for  a  character  of  consummate  treachery,  and  gave 
it  to  the  public  for  that  of  Mr.  Yaughan.  I  think  myself 
ol^ged  to  do  this  justice  to  an  injured  man,  because  I  was 
deceived  by  the  appearances  thrown  out  by  your  Grace,  and 
have  frequently  spoken  of  his  conduct  with  indignation.  If 
he  really  be  what  I  think  him,  honest,  though  mistaken,  he 
will  be  happy  in  recovering  his  reputation,  though  at  the  ex- 
pease  of  his  understanding.  Here,  I  see,  the  matter  is  likely 
to  rest.  Your  Grace  is  afraid  to  carry  on  the  prosecution. 
Mr.  Hine  keeps  quiet  possession  of  his  purchase;  and 
Governor  Burgoyne,  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  refund- 
ing the  money,  sits  down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  infamous 
mid  contented, 

I  believe,  my  Lord,  I  may  now  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
ever.  You  are  no  longer  that  resolute  minister  who  had  spirit 
to  support  the  most  violent  measures — who  compensated  for 
the  want  of  great  and  good  qualities  by  a  brave  determination 
(which  some  people  admired  and  relied  on)  to  maintain  him- 
self without  tiiiem.  The  reputation  of  obstinacy  and  perse- 
verance might  have  supplied  the  place  of  all  the  absent  virtues. 
You  have  now  added  the  last  negative  to  your  character,  and 
meanly  confessed  that  you  are  destitute  of  the  common  ^irit 
of  a  man.  Retire  then,  mj  Lord,  and  hide  your  blushes  from 
the  world  ;  for,  with  such  a  load  of  shame,  even  black  may 
change  its  colour.  A  mind  such  as  yours,  in  the  solitary 
hours  of  domestic  enjoyment,  may  still  find  topics  of  consola- 
tion. You  may  find  it  in  the  memory  of  violated  friendship ; 
in  the  afflictions  of  an  accomplished  prince  whom  you  have 
disgraced  and  deserted,  and  in  the  agitations  of  a  great 
country  driven  by  your  counsels  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

The  palm  of  ministerial  firmness  is  now  transferred  to 
Lord  North.  He  tells  us  so  himself  with  the  plenitude  of 
the  ore  rotundo*;  and  I  am  ready  enough  to  believe  that, 

*  This  eloquent  person  has  got  ns  far  as  the  diseipHne  of  Demosthenes. 
He  constantly  speaks  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  to  improve  his  articula- 
tion.— Junius. 
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irhile  he  can  keep  bis  place,  he  wiH  not  easily  he  perenaded 
to  resign  it.  Your  Grace  yma  the  fina  minister  of  yesterday : 
Lord  Nordi  is  the  firm  minister  of  to-dajr.  To-morrow,  per- 
haps, his  Majesty  in  his  wisdom  may  give  us  »  rival  for  jou 
hoth.  Tou  are  too  well  acquainted  wkh  the  temper  of  your 
late  allies  to  think  it  possible  that  Lord  North  should  be  per- 
mitted to  govern  this  country.  If  wo  may  believe  common 
fame,  they  have  shown  him  their  superiority  already.  His 
Majesty  is  indeed  too  gracious  to  insult  his  subjects,  by 
choosing  his*  first  minister  from  among  the  domestics  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  That  would  have  been  too  gross  an  outrage 
to  the  three  kingdoms.  Their  purpose,  however,  is  equally 
answered  by  pushing  forward  this  unhappy  figure  *,  and 
forcing  it  to  bear  the  odium  of  measures  which  they  in  reality 
direct.  "Without  immediately  appearing  to  govern,  they  pos- 
sess the  power  and  distribute  the  emoluments  of  government 
as  they  think  proper.  They  still  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  that 
calculation  which  made  Mr.  Luttreil  representative  of  Middle^ 
sex.  Far  from  regretting  your  retreat,  they  assure  us  very 
gravely  that  it  increases  the  real  strength  of  the  ministry. 
According  to  this  way  of  reasoning  they  will  probably  grow 
stronger'  and  more  flourishing  every  hour  they  exist ;  ibr  I 
think  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  some  one  or  other 
of  his  Majesty^s  servants  does  not  leave  them  to  improve  by 
the  loss  of  his  assistance.  But,  alas !  their  countenances 
speak  a  different  language.  When  the  members  drop  off,  the 
main  body  cannot  be  insensible  of  its  approaching  dissolution. 
Even  the  violence  of  their  proceedings  is  a  signal  of  despair. 
Like  broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning  to  quit  the  pre* 
mises,  they  curse  their  landlord,  destroy  the  fixtures,  throw 
ever3rthing  into  coni%»ion,  and  care  not  what  mischief  they 
do  to  the  estate. 

JUNIUS. 

*  Junius  describes  tha  ^  uakappy  figaie'*  of  tb»  new*  minister  in  a  note  of 
Letter  N«.  38.— £]>. 
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LETTER  XXXVIT. 

TO   THK  FSIIHTEB   OF  TAB   PUBLIC   ADVEBTISEB. 

Si2%  Mareh  Id,  1770. 

I  BEMEVE  there  is  no  mam,  however  indifferent  about  the  in- 
terests of  this  conntry,  who  will  not  readily  confess  that  the 
situation  to  which  we  are  now  reduced,  whether  it  has  arisen 
from  the  violence  of  faction,  or  from  an  arbitrary  system  of 
government,  justifies  the  most  melancholy  apprehensions,  and 
calls  for  tire  exertion  of  whatever  wisdom  or  vigour  is  left 
among  us.  The  king's  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  city 
of  London  "i^,  and  the  measures  sinee  adopted  by  the  ministry 

*  The  city  of  London,  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster,  the  counties 
of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  &c.,  had  presented  petitions  to  his  Majesty  to  dissolve 
fte  parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  illegal  rejection  of  Wilkes  by  the  Lower 
Honae,  after  be  had  been  returned  fertile  fourth  time  as  a  knight  of  the  shire 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  These  petitions  not  having  been  graciously  re- 
ceived,  the  petitioners  assumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  approached  the  throne  with 
remonatrances  upon  the  answers  they  had  received.  To  the  remonstrance 
of  the  city  on  the  14th  of  March,  the  king  returned  the  following  answer : — 

^  I  sbol!  adways  be  ready  to  receive  the  reijueets,  and  to  listen  to  the  conn 
plaints  of  my  subjeots ;  but  it  gives  me  great  concern  to  find  that  any  of 
them  should  have  been  so  ha  misled  as  to  offer  me  an  address  and  remon- 
strance, the  contents  of  which  1  cannot  but  consider  as  disrespectful  to  me, 
injurious  to  my  pariiament,  and  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of  the  con'^ 
stUstian. 

''  I  hare  ever  made  the  law  of  the  land  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  esteeming 
it  my  chief  glory  to  reign  over  a  free  people ;  with  this  view  I  have  always 
been  careftd,  as  well  to  execute  faithfully  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  as  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  invading  any  of  those  powers  which  the  constitution  has 
placed  in  other  hands.  It  is  only  by  persevering  in  such  a  conduct  that  I 
can  either  discharge  ray  own  duty,  or  secure  to  my  subjects  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  those  rights  which  my  famUy  were  called  to  defend,  and,  while  I  act 
upon  these  principles,  I  shall  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  I  am  confident  I 
shall  continue  to  receyve,  the  steady  and  affectienate  support  of  my  people." 

There  was  at  the  same  time  a  dedacataon  against  the  remonstcance,  drawn 
np  and  subscribed  by  the  aldermen  on  the  ministerial  side ;  and  an  address  was 
j6in%  presented  by  bath  Houses  of  Parliament  in  support  of  the  crown  and 
the  propriety  of  the  king's,  answer.  This  and  his  Majesty's  reply  gave  rise 
to  a  second  remonstrance  from  the  city,,  of  which^the  following  is  the  most 
remarkable  portion : — 

"  Perplexed  and  astonished  as  we  are,  by  the  awful  sentence  of  censure 
lately  passed  upon  the  citizens  of  London,  in  your  IBDajesty^  answer  from  the 
Itene,  we  canmot,  without  surrendering  all  that  is  dear  ta  Englisbinen,  for- 
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amount  to  a  declaratiou  that  the  principle  on  which  Mr«  Lnt- 
trell  was  seated  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  he  supported 
in  all  its  consequences,  and  carried  to  its  utmost  extent  The 
same  spirit  which  violated  the  freedom  of  election  now  invades 
the  declamtion  and  hill  of  rights,  and  threatens  to  punish  the 
suhject  for  exercising  a  privilege  hitherto  undisputed,  of  petir 
tioning  the  crown.  The  grievances  of  the  people  are  aggra- 
vated by  insults;  their  complaints  not  merely  disregarded, 
hut  checked  by  authority ;  and  every  one  of  those  acts  against 
which  they  remonstrated,  confirmed  by  the  king  s  decisive  ap- 
probation. At  such  a  moment  no  honest  man  will  remain 
silent  or  inactive.  However  distinguished  by  rank  or  property, 
in  the  rights  of  freedom  we  are  all  equal.  As  we  are  Eng- 
lishmen, the  least  considerable  man  among  us  has  an  interest 
equal  to  the  proudest  nobleman,  in  the  laws  and  constitution 

bear  moit  humbly  to  rappHcate  that  yonr  Majesty  will  deign  to  grant  a  mwe 
fiiToarable  interpretation  to  this  dutiful,  though  persevering,  claim  to  our  in- 
Tftded  birthrights,  nothing  doubting  that  the  benignity  of  yonr  MajestyV  na- 
ture will,  to  our  unspeakable  comfort,  at  length  breaJc  through  all  the  secret 
and  visible  machinations  to  which  the  city  of  London  owes  its  late  severe  re- 
pulse, and  that  your  kingly  iustice,  and  &therly  tenderness,  will  disclaim  the 
malignant  and  pernicious  advice  which  suggested  the  answer  we  deplore,  an 
advice  of  most  dangerous  tendency,  inasmuch  as  thereby  the  exercise  of  the 
clearest  rights  of  the  subject,  namely,  to  petition  the  king  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, to  complain  of  the  violation  of  the  freedom  of  election,  and  to  pray 
dissolution  of  porliament,  to  point  out  malpractices  in  administration,  and  to 
urge  the  removal  of  evil  ministers,  hath,  by  the  generality  of  one  compen- 
dious word,  been  indiscriminately  checked  with  reprimand ;  and  your  Ma- 
jesty^s  afflicted  citizens  of  London  have  heard  from  the  throne  itself,  that  tbe 
contents  of  their  humble  address,  remonstranoe,  and  petition,  laying  their 
complaints  and  injuries  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign  cannot  but  be  con- 
sidered by  your  Majesty  as  disrespectful  to  yourself,  injurious  to  your  parlia- 
ment, and  irreconcilable  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution.*' 

His  Majesty's  Antwvr,  delivered  the  23vd  May,  1770  :•— 
**  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  myself,  if  I  had 
not  expressed  my  dissatis^tion  at  the  late  address.  My  sentiments  on  that 
subject  continue  the  same,  and  I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the 
Father  of  my  People,  if  I  should  suffer  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  make 
such  an  use  of  my  prerogative  as  I  cannot  but  think  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  and  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom." 

The  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Beckford,  then  adopted  the  nnnsnal  course  of  re- 
plying to  the  king,  and  addressed  his  Mi^esty  in  the  following  words  : — 
"  MoH  ffraeious  Sovereign, 
"  Will  your  Majesty  be  pleased  so  far  to  condescend  as  to  permit  tke 
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of  his  couTitiy,  and  is  equally  called  upon  to  make  a  generoas 
tcontrifafutioQ  in  support  of  them ; — whetherit  be  the  heart  t6 
conceive,  the  understanding  to  direct,  or  the  hand  to  execute. 
It  is  a  common  cause  in  wMch  we  are  all  interested,  in  which 
we  should  all  be  engaged.  The  man  who  deserts  it  at  this 
alarming  crisis  is  an  enemj  to  his  country,  and,  what  I  think 
of  infinitely  less  importance,  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign.  The 
subject  who  is  truly  loyal  to  the  chief  magistrate  will  neither 
ftdvise  nor  submit  to  arbitrary  measures.  The  city^of  London 
have  given  an  example  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  followed 
by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  noble  spirit  of  the  metropolis 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  state  collected  at  the  heart :  from  that 
point  it  circulates  widi  health  and  vigour  through  every  artery 
of  the  constitution.  The  time  is  come  when  the  body  of  the 
English  people  must  assert  their  own  cause:  conscious  of 
their  strength,  and  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  duty,  they  will 
not  sorreuder  their  birthright  to  ministers,  parliaments,  or 
kings. 

The  city  of  London  have  expressed  liieir  sentiments  with 
freedom  and  firmness ;  they  have  spoken  truth  boldly ;  and, 

mayor  of  your  loyal  city  of  London  to  declare  in  your  royal  presence,  on  be- 
half of  his  fellow  citizens,  how  ranch  the  bare  apprehension  of  your  Majesty's 
displeasure  would  at  all  times  aifect  their  minds.  The  declaration  of  that 
displeasure  has  already  filled  them  with  inexpressible  anxiety,  and  with  tho 
deepest  affliction.  Permit  me,  Sire,  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty has  not  in  all  your  dominions  any  subjects  more  ^Eiithftil,  more  dutiful, 
or  more  affectionate  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family,  or  more  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  honour  and 
dignity  of  your  crown. 

"  We  do,  therefore  with  the  greatest  humility  and  submission,  most 
earnestly  supplicate  your  Majesty  that  you  will  not  dismiss  us  from  your 
presence  without  expressing  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  your  feithful  citi- 
zens, and  without  some  comfort,  without  some  prospect  at  least  of  redress. 

"  Permit  me.  Sire,  farther  to  obsore,  that  whoever  has  Already  dared,  or 
abali  hereafter  endeavour,  by  fiUse  insinuations  and  suggestions,  to  aUenate 
your  Majesty's  affisctions  from  your  loyal  subjects  in  general,  and  from  tho 
city  of  London  in  particular,  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence  in,  and  regard 
for^  your  people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family,  a  violator 
of  the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitution,  as  it  was  esta- 
blished at  the  glorioua  revolution/' 

Thia  is  the  famous  reply  which  the  corpomtion  has  had  engraven  beneatb 
the  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Beckford,  at  the  north  side  of  Guild- 
hall. Mr.  Beckford,  it  may  be  added,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  the  main  stay  of  the  popularity  of  that  haughty  and  ambitioui 
leader  in  the  city. — Bd. 
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m  whfttevoer  light  dieir  remonstranoo  may  be  represented  l^ 
flourtieiB,  I  dky^  the  most  subtle  lawyer  m  this  ooimtzy  to 
point  ovt  a  single  instance  ik  mrhieh  tfa^  have  exoeedcfd  llie 
tmth.  £ven  that  assertion  whioh<we  ave  told  is  most  o£Eexir 
HTe  to  padiament  in  the  theorf  of  the  En^ish  constitadan, 
18  strictly  true.  If  any  part  of  the  representatiTe  booly  be 
act  chosen  by  the  people,  that  part  ritiates  and  oorrupts  the 
ivhole.  If  there  be  a  defect  in  &e  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  power  which  alone  is  ei|ual  to  the  making  of  laws  in 
this  country  is  not  complete,  and  the  acts,  of  parliament,  under 
that  circumstance,  are  not  the  aets  of  a  pure  and  entire  legis- 
kture.  I  speak  of  liie  theory  of  our  constitution ;  and,  what- 
erer  difficukies  or  inconveniences  may  attend  the  practice,  I 
ffi&  ready  to  naaintain  that,  as  far  as  the  fact  deviates  from  the 
principle,  so  far  the-  practice  is  vieioiK  and  cornipt.  I.  have 
not  heard  a  question  raised  upon  any  other  part,  of  the  remon-* 
atrance.  That  the  principle  on  which  the  Middles^c  election 
was  determined  is  more  pernicious  in  its  effects  than  either 
Hn  levying  of  ship-money,  by  Oharle*  the  First,  or  the  suspend- 
ing power  assomed  by  his  son,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by 
any  man  who  understands  or  wishes  well  to  the  English  con- 
stitution. It  is  not  an  act  of  open  violence  done  by  the  king, 
er  any  direct  and  palpable  breach  of  the  laws  attempted  by 
his  mimster,  that  can  ever  endanger  the  liberties  of  tk£s 
country.  Against  such  a  king  or  minister  the  people  would 
immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  all  parties  unite  to  oppose 
him.  The  laws  may  be  grossly  violated  in  particular  instances 
without  any  direct  attack  upon  the  whole  system.  Facts  of 
that  kind  stand  alone;  they  are  attributed  to-  necessity,  not 
defended  upon,  principle.  We  can  never  be  really  in  danger 
until  the  forms  of  parliament  are  made  use  of  to  destroy  the 
substance  of  our  civil  and  political  liberties;- — luitil  parlia- 
ment itself  betrays  its  traart  by  contributing  to  establish  new 
principles  of  government,  and  employing  the  very  weiqpona 
committed,  to  it  by  the  collective  body,  to  stab  the  consti- 
totion. 

As  for  the  terms  of  the  remonstrance^  I  presume  it  wdll  not 
be  affirmed  \yp  any  person  less  polished  than  a  gentl^nan 
nsher  that  this  is  a.  season  for  compliments.  Gur  gracious 
king  indeed  is  abundantly  civil  to  himsel£  Instead  of  an  an- 
swer to  a  petition,  his  Majesty  very  gracefully  pronounces  his 
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own  pasiegyrie;  wad  I  ccmfess  ih&t  m  tar  ba  his  personal 
Befaarnonr,  or  tke  zoyal  ipmity  of  his  intentioas  k  oon* 
cemed,  the  tmtfar  of' those  dechtrations  which  the  minister  has 
drawn  up  for  his  master  cannot  d«oently  he  disputed.  In 
eyery  other  respect  I  affirm  thaft'  they  are  absolutely  unsup* 
ported  either  in  at^^oment  or  faet.  I  must  add,  too,  that  sup* 
posing  ^iB  speech  were  otherwise  unexceptionable,  it  is  not  a 
cBrect  answwr  to  ike  petition  of  the  eity.  His  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  say  that  he  is  ^ways  ready  to  receiye  the  requests 
of  his  subjects;  yet  the  shcriflfe  were  twice  sent  back  with  an 
•  excuse,  and  it  was  certainly  debated  in  oonneil  whether  or  no 
the  magistrates  of.  the  city  of  London  should  be  admitted  to 
an  audience.  Whether  the  remonstrance  be  or  be  not  inju- 
rious to  parlkment,  is  the  very  question  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  people,  and  such  a  question  as  cannot  be  decided 
by  the-  assertion  of  a  third  party,  however  respectable.  That 
the  petitioning  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  principles  of  the  constitation,  is  a  new  doctrine. 
His  Migesty  perhaps  has  not  been  informed  that  the  House  of 
Commons  themselves  have,  by  a  formal  resolution,  admitted 
it  to  be  the  right  of  the^  subject.  His-  Majesty  proceeds  to 
assure  us  that  he  has  made  the  laws  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 
Was  it  in  ordering  or  permitting  his  ministers  to  appre- 
hend Mr.  Wilkes  by  a  general  warrant  ?  Was  it  in  suffering 
his  ministers  to  revive  the  obsolete  maxim  of  nuUum  tempm 
to  rob  the  Duke  of  Portland  of  his  property,  and  thereby  give 
a  decisive  turn  to  a  county  election  *?  Was  it  in  erecting  a 
chamber  consultation  of  surgeons,  with  authority  to  examine 
into  and  supersede  the  legal  verdict  of  a  jury  f  ?  Or  did  hia 
Majesty  consult  the  laws  of  this  country,  when  he  permitted: 
his  secretary  of  state  to  djeclare  that  whenever  th&  civil  magis- 
trate-is trifled-  with,  a  military  force  must  be  sent  for,  mthout 
the  dday  of  a  moment,  and  effectually  employed  ?*  Or  was  it 
in  the  bai^flrous  exactness  with  which  tins  illegal,  inhuman 
doctrina  was  carried  into  executi<m  ?  If  his  Majesty  had  re- 
collected these  facts,  I  think  he  would  never  have  said,  at 
least  with  any  reference-  to  tiie  measures  of  his  government, 
tiiat  ha  had  mmde  the  laws  the  rule  of  Ms  conduct  To  talk 
of  preserviaog  the  affbctions,  or  relying  on  the  support  of  his 

*  Letters  69  and  67,  and  notes.  +  Ante,  p,  138. 
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subjects  while  be  continues  to  act  upon  these  principles,  is  in- 
deed paying  a  compliment  to  their  loyalty,  which  I  hope  they 
haye  too  much  spirit  and  understanding  to  deserve. 

His  Majesty,  we  are  told,  is  not  only  punctual  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  duty,  but  careful  not  to  assume  anj  of 
those  powers  which  the  constitution  has  placed  in  other  hands. 
Admitting  this  last  assertion  to  be  strictly  true,  it  is  no  way  to 
the  purpose.  The  city  of  London  have  not  desired  the  king 
to  assume  a  power  placed  in  other  hands.  If  they  had,  I 
should  hope  to  see  the  person  who  dared  to  present  such  a 
petition  immediately  impeached 'i'.  They  solicit  their  sove- 
reign to  exert  that  constitutional  authority  which  the  laws 
have  vested  in  him,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  They 
call  upon  him  to  make  use  of  his  lawful  prerogative  in  a  case 
which  our  laws  evidently  supposed  might  happen,  since  they 
have  provided  for  it  by  trusting  the  sovereign  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  This  request  will, 
I  am  confident,  be  supported  by  remonstrances  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  His  Majesty  will  find  at  last  that  this  is  the 
sense  of  his  people,  and  that  it  is  not  his  interest  to  support 
either  ministry  or  parliament,  at  the  hazard  of  a  breach  with 
the  collective  body  of  his  subjects.  That  he  is  the  king  of  a 
free  people,  is  indeed  his  greatest  glory.  *  That  he  may  long 
continue  the  king  of  a  free  people,  is  the  second  wish  that 
animates  my  heart.     The  first  is,  that  the  people  hay  be 

FREE. 

JUNIUS. 

The  resignation  of  tbe  Duke  of  Graflon  and  His  replacement  by  Lord 
Korth  are  noticeable  events  in  the  progress  of  these  Letters.  A  ministerial 
change  had  ensued,  but  not  that  change  which  the  Whig  chieftains,  the 
livery  of  London,  or  the  ardonr  of  Junius,  had  sought  to  force  upon  tho 
crown.    In  consequence,  the  war  against  the  king  and  his  ministry  continued 

*  "  When  his  Majesty  had  done  reading  his  speech  [ante,  p.  279]  the  lord 
mayor,  &c.  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  Majesty's  hand ;  after  which,  as 
they  were  withdrawing,  his  Majesty  instantly  turned  round  to  his  courtiers 
and  hunt  OMt  a  laughing, 

" NerofddUd  whilst  Rome  wot  burning" — Junius. 

Mr.  Home,  having  furnished  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser  with  A 
detail  of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  on  presenting  the  address  of 
the  14th  of  March,  concluded  it  with  the  above  words  quoted  by  Juinns ; 
for  which  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  printer,  but  wa«  not 
persevered  in. 
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tiritii  unabated  vehemence ;  the  hold  harangnes  of  Chatham  hreAthed  a 
more  demecntic  spirit,  the  city  continaed  to  besiege  the  court  with  alternate 
petition  and  lemonstraiioe,  and  JunioB  thondered  forth  his  terrible  ^ilippics 
in  the  columns  of  the  Advertiser,  Despite  of  these  onslaughts,  the  nation 
became  gradually  alienated  from  the  assailants,  and  the  great  penman  laboured 
to  in&me  an  ardour  that  was  continually  dying  away.  Lord  North  held  on 
his  course — disastrously  enough  sometimes — ^for  twelve  years ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Felham  ministry,  it  nnras  the  first  stable  goyemment  the 
country  had  had  since  the  oTertfaxow  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  twenty-eight 
years  before.  The  event  has  been  briefly  commemorated  in  a  previous  pub- 
lication of  the  editor,  and  as  throwing  light  on  the  political  aspects  of  the 
time,  the  subjoined  extract  may  not  be  misplaced : — 

^  The  establishment  of  Lord  North's  ministry  in  1770  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  party.  By  it  the  Whigs  lost  their  monopoly  of  power  which 
they  did  not  recover  till  sixty  years  after.  The  aristocratic  pressure  that 
the  king  had  vainly  tried  to  remove  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was 
quietly  removed  by  the  course  of  events.  Popular  excitement  subsided,  and 
an  entire  change  came  otot  the  public  mind.  The  reasons  for  this  issue  are 
not  £fficidt  to  assign.  By  the  appointment  of  a  ne»  man,  to  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  the  apple  of  discord  was  abstracted,  and  Grenville,  B.ocking- 
ham,  Chatham^  and  Bedford,  it  is  probable,  were  less  mortified  at  the 
award  of  this  prize  to  a  stranger  to  their  divisions  than  if  the  selection  had 
been  made  from  one  of  themselves.  The  second  reason  was  the  new  tone 
assomed  at  the  royal  court  Attempts  were  made  to  keep  up  national  dis- 
contents, by  procuring  addresses  and  remonstrances  to  the  throne,  especially 
from  the  city  of  London  ;  these  were  received  either  with  dignified  silence, 
or  mot  with  gentle  rebuke,  by  which  happy  union  of  temper,  firmness  and 
moderation,  the  public  mind  was  tranquillized  and  even  conciliated."-— 
British  History,    Fifth  edition,  p.  465. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

TO   THE   PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sir,  April  8,  1770. 

In  my  last  letter  I  offered  you  my  opinion  of  the  truth  and 
propriety  of  his  Majesty's  answer  to  the  city  of  London,  con- 
sidering it  merely  as  the  speech  of  a  minister,  drawn  up  in 
his  own  defence,  and  delivered,  as  usual,  hy  the  chief  magis- 
trate, I  would  separate,  as  much  as  possihle,  the  king's  per- 
sonal charaxjter  and  behaviour  from  the  acts  of  the  present 
government.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  his  Majesty  had 
in  effect  no  more  concern  in  the  substance  of  what  he  said, 
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thaa  Sk  James  Hodges  *  had  in  the  remoostraBce,  and  ihat 
as  Sir  James,  in  yirtue  of  his  office,  yras  obliged  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  his  Majesty  tniglrt  think  hims^ 
bound,  bj  the  same  official  obligation,  to  give,  a  graceful  utter- 
ance to  the  sentiments  of  his  minister.  The  oold  formality 
of  a  well'rq)eated  lesson  is  widely  distant  iiorn  the  animatdd 
expression  of  the  heart 

This  distinction,  howerer,  is  only  true  with  respect  to  the 
measure  itself.  The  consequences  of  it  reach  beyond  the 
minister,  and  materially  affect  his  M«|jesty-8  honour.  In  their 
own  nature  they  are  fornddable  enough  to  akru  a  man  of 
prudence,  and  disgraceful  enough  to  afiSiict  a  man  of  spkit. 
A  subject  whose  sincere  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  person 
and  family  is  founded  upon  rational  principles,  will  not,  in 
the  present  conjunctuare,  be  flcnrpalous  of  alarming,  or  even  of 
afflicting  his  sovereign.  I  know  liicre  is  another  sort  of 
loyalty,  of  which  his  Majesty  has  had  i^^xtiM  ^cperience. 
When  the  loyalty  of  Tones,  Jacobites,  and  ^cotdimen,  has 
once  taken  possession  of  an  unhappy  pxince,  it  seldom  leaves 
him  without  accomplisduing  his  destructisn.  Wheaa  the  pcason 
of  their  doctrines  has  tainted  the  natural  betievolence  of  his 
disposition,  when  their  insidious  counsels  have  corrupted  the 
Mamina  of  his  government,  what  antidote  can  restore  Ifim  to 
his  political  health  and  honoar  but  the  ikm  siaoerity  of  his 
English  subjects  ? 

It  has  not  been  usual  in  this  country,  at  least  since  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First,  to  see  the  sovereign  personally  at 
variance,  or  engaged  in  a  direct  altercation  with  his  subjects. 
Acts  of  grace  and  indulgence  are  wisely  appropriated  to  him, 
and  should  constantly  be  performed  by  himself.  He  never 
should  appear  but  in  an  amiable  light  to  his  subjects.  Even 
in  France,  as  long  as  any  ideas  of  a  limited  monarchy  were 
thought  worth  preserving,  it  was  a  maxim,  that  no  man  should 
leave  the  royal  presence  discontented.  They  have  lost  or 
renounced  the  moderate  principles  of  their  ;govemment,  and 
now,  when  parliaments  venture  to  remonstrate,  the  tyrant 
oomes  forward,  and  answers  absolutely  £»r  himself.      The 

^  *  VoviwiSerk  to  the  city  tS  hondw,  who  signed  lor  the  n^nzstiiNi  tie 
Stj  petition  mad  remeBAtnaoe, 
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spirit  of  tiheir  present  constitution  requires  that  the  king 
fi^old  foe  fearaii  and  the  principle  I  believe  is  tolerably  sup- 
ported by  the  fact.  JBut,  in  our  political  systeift,  the  theory 
is  at  varianoe  with  liie  practioe,  for  the  king  should  be 
beloved.  Measures  t)f  greater  seventy  may,  indeed,  in  some 
ciixnxmstances,  be  necessary ;  but  the  minister  who  advises, 
should  take  the  execution  and  odium  of  them  entirely  upon 
himself.  He  not  only  betrays  his  masler,  but  violates  the 
spsrit  of  the  English  constitution,  vrhen  he  exposes  the  chief 
magistrate  to  the  personal  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  subjects. 
Wh^i  we  speak  of  the  firmness  c^  government,  we  mean  aa 
uni£«rm  system  of  measures,  deliberately  adopted,  and  reso- 
lutely maintained  by  the  servants  c^  the  crown,  not  a  peevish 
aspeiity  in  ^e  language  or  behffviour  of  the  sovereign.  The 
government  of  a  weak,  irresolute  monarch  may  be  wise^ 
moderate,  and  firm*; — ^that  of  an  obstinate,  capricious  prince, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  feeble,  undetermined,  and  i^elaxed. 
The  reputation  of  public  measures  depends  uponithe  minister, 
who  is  responsible,  not  upon  the  king,  whose  private  opinions 
axe  not  supposed  to  have  any  weight  against  the  advice  of  his 
counsel^  whose  personal  authority  should  therefore  never  bo 
interposed  in  public  ambits.  This,  I  believe,  is  true  consti- 
tutional doctrine.  But,  for  ti  moment,  let  us  8U|vpose  it  £ftlse. 
Let  it  be  taken  far  .granted,  that  an  occasion  may  arise,  in 
which  a  king  of  England  shall  be  compelled  to  take  upon 
Mmsdf  the  ungmteful  office  of  rejecting  the  petitions,  and 
censuring  the  conduct  of  his  subjects ;  and  let  the  oity 
remonstrance  be  suppssed  to  have  created  so  extraordinary  an 
oceasioai.  On  this  principle,  which  I  presume  no  friend  of 
administration  will  dispute,  let  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  the 
ministry  be  examined.  They  advise  the  king  to  hazard  his 
dignity,  by  a  positive  declaration  of  his  owneentiments ;  they 
suggest  to  him  a  language  full  of  severity  and  reproaok. 
What  follows  ?  When  his  Majesty  had  taken  so  decisive  a 
part  in  support  of  his  ministry  and  parliament,  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  them  a  reciprocal  demonstration  of  firm- 
ness in  their  own  cause,  and  of  zeal  for  his  honour.  He  had 
reason  to  expect  (and  such,  I  doubt  not,  were  the  blustering 
promises  of  Lord  North)  that  the  persons,  whom  he  had  been 
advised  to  charge  with  having  failed  in  their  respect  to  him, 
•with  having  injured  parliament,  and  violated  the  principles  of 
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the  oonstitation,  shoold  not  have  been  permitted  to  escape 
without  some  severe  marks  of  the  displeasure  and  vengeance 
of  parliament.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  minister,  after 
placing  his  sovereign  in  the  most  onfftTonrable  light  to  bis 
subjects,  and  after  attempting  to  fix  the  ridicule  and  odium  of 
hie  own  precipitate  measures  upon  the  rojal  character,  leaves 
him  a  solitary  figure  upon  the  scene,  to  recall  if  he  can,  or  to 
compensate  bj  future  compliances  for  one  unhappy  demon'- 
stration  of  ill-eupported  firmness  and  ineffectual  resentment. 
As  a  man  of  spirit  his  Majesty  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
the  lofty  terms  in  which  he  was  persuaded  to  c^primand  the 
city,  when  united  with  the  silly  conclusion  of  the  business^ 
resemble  the  pomp  of  a  mock  tragedy,  where  the  most 
pathetic  sentiments,  and  even  the  sufferings  of  the  hero,  are 
calculated  for  derision. 

Such  has  been  the  boasted  firmness  and  consistency  of  n 
ministeri^,  whose  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons  vr9S 
thought  essential  to  the  king's  service ;  —whose  presence  was 
to  influence  every  divison :— who  had  a  voice  to  persuade,  an 
eye  to  penetrate,  a  gesture  to  command.  The  reputation  of 
these  great  quali^es  has  been  fatal  to  his  friends.  The  little 
dignity  of  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  committed.  The  mine  wa» 
0unk  ;-^combttflft3bles  provided,  and  Welbore  Ellis,  the  Guy 
Faux  of  the  ihble,  waited  only  for  the  signal  of  command. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  country  gentlemen  discover  how  grosstly 
they  have  been  deceived; — the  minister's  heart  fails  him,  the 
gtand  plot  is  defeated  in  a  moment,  and  poor  Mr.  Ellis  and 
his  motion  taken  into  custody.  From  the  event  of  Friday 
last  one  would  imagine  that  some  fatality  hong  over  this 
gentleman.  Whether  he  makes  or  suppresses  a  motion,  he  is 
equally  sure  of  hts  disgrace.  But  the  complexion  of  the 
times  will  suffer  do  man  to  be  vice^-treasurer  of  Ireland  with 
impunity  f. 

*  Lord  Nortli.  This  gniceM  minister  is  oddly  constructed.  His  tongae 
IS  a  little  too  hig  for  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  a  great  deal  too  big  for  their 
Sockets.  Ihreiy  part  of  his  person  sets  natural  proportion  at  defiance.  At 
this  present  -writing,  his  ho^  is  supposed  to  be  much  too  heavy  for  his 
shoulders. — Junius. 

f  About  this  time  the  courtiers  talked  of  nothing  but  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  agaihst  the  lord  mayor  and  sherifis,  or  impeachment  at  the  least  Little 
fnannikin  Ellis  told  the  kfag-  that,  if  the  business  were  left  to  his  mani^fe^ 
ment,  he  would  engage  to  do  wonders.    It  IVM  thought  very  odd  that  a 
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I  do  not  mean  to  express  the  smallest  anxiety  for  the 
minister's  reputation.  He  acts  separately  for  himself,  and 
the  most  shtunefol  inconsistency  may  perhaps  be  no  disgrace 
to  him.  But  when  the  sovereign,  who  represents  the  majesty 
of  the  state,  appears  in  person,  his  dignity  should  be  sup- 
ported. The  occasion  should  be  important ; — the  plan  well 
<M>n3idered ; — the  execution  steady  and  consistent.  My  zeal 
for  his  Majesty's  real  honour  compels  me  to  assort  that  it  has 
been  too  much  the  system  of  the  present  reign,  to  introduce 
him  personally,  either  to  act  for,  or  to  defend  his  servants* 
They  persuade  him  to  do  what  is  properly  their  business,  and 
desert  him  in  the  midst  of  it  *,  Yet  tfaas  is  an  inconvenience 
to  which  he  must  for  ever  be  exposed,  while  he  adheres  to  a 
ministry  divided  among  themselves,  or  unequal  in  credit  and 
ability  to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken.  Instead  of 
reserving  the  interposition  of  the  royal  personi^e,  as  the  last 
resource  of  government,  their  weakness  obliges  them  to  apply 
it  to  every  ordinary  occasion,  and  to  render  it  cheap  and 
eommon  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Instead  of  supporting 
their  master  they  look  to  him  for  support;  and  for  the  emolu- 
ment of  remaining  one  day  more  in  ofi&ce,  care  not  how  much 
his  sacred  character  is  prostituted  and  dishonoured* 

If  I  thought  it  possible  for  this  paper  to  reach  the  closet,  I 
would  venture  to  appeal  at  once  to  his  Mi^esty's  judgment, 
I  would  ask  him,  but  in  the  most  respectful  terms»  *'  As  you 
are  a  young  man,  Sir,  who  ought  to  have  a  life  of  happiness 
itaL  prospect, — as  you  are  a  husband, — -as  you  axe  father  (your 
filial  duties  1  own  have  been  religiously  performed),  is  iti 
bond  fide  for  your  interest  or  your  honour  to  sacriiice  your 

ttotion  of  80  much  importsace  sbottld  be  ^trusted  to  tbe  most  oontemptible 
lifttle  piece  of  maohinorj  in  the  whole  kingdonk  Bis  honest  seal,  however^ 
was  disappointed.  The  minister  took  fright,  and  at  the  very  instant  that 
'  little  EIUs  was  going  to  open,  sent  him  an  order  to  sit  down.  All  their 
magnanimoQS  thnats  ended  in  a  ridiculous  rote  of  censure,  and  a  still  more 
ridiculous  address  to  the  king.  This  shameful  desertion  so  afflicted  the  ge- 
nerous mind  of  George  the  Third,  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon  potatoes 
for  three  weeks,  to  k^p  off  a  malignant  fever.-^Poor  man  1 — pUs  taliafando 
iemperet  a  lacryniis  I — Juhivs. 

*  After  a  certain  person  had  succeeded  in  cijoling  H r.  Yorke,  he  told  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  with  a  witty  smile,  "  Mj  Lord,  yon  may  kill  the  next 
Percy  yourseli" — N.  B.  He  had  but  that  instant  wiped  the  tears  away 
iprhich  overcame  Mr.  Torke.— -Jukitjs. 

YOL.  I.  -Q 
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domestic  tranquillity,  and  to  live  in  a  perpetual  disagreement 
^th  yoar  people,  merely  to  preserve  such  a  obain  of  beings 
as  North,  Barrington,  Weymouth,  Gower,  Ellis,  Onslow, 
Rigby,  Jerry  Dyson,  and  Sandwich  ?  Their  Tery  names  are 
a  satire  upon  all  government,  and  I  defy  the  gravest  of  your 
chaplains  tO  read  the  catalogue  without  laughing." 

For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  have  always  considered  addresses 
from  parliament  as  a  fashionable  unmeaning  formality.  Usurp- 
ers, idiots,  and  tyrants  have  been  successively  complimented 
with  almost  the  same  professions  of  duty  and  affection.  £ut 
let  us  suppose  them  to  mean  exactly  what  they  profess. 
The  consequences  deserve  to  be  conddered.  Either  the 
sovereign  is  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  dangerous  ambititon, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  treachery  of  his  parliament 
ready  to  accept  of  the  surrender  they  make  him  of  the  public 
liberty ;— or  he  is  a  mild  undesigniug  prince,  who,  provided 
they  indulge  him  witli  a  little  state  and  pageantry,  would  of 
himself  intend  no  mischief.  On  the  first  supposition,  it  must 
soon  be  decided  by  the  sword,  whether  the  constitution  should 
be  lost  or  preserved.  On  the  second,  a  prince  no  way  quali- 
fied  for  the  execution  of  a  great  and  hazardous  enterprise,  and 
without  any  determined  object  in  view,  may  nevertheless  be 
driven  into  such  desperate  measures  as  may  lead  dir^ectl^  to 
his  ruin,  or  disgrace  Inmself  by  a  shameful  fluctuation  betweexi 
the  extremes  of  violence  at  one  moment,  and  timidity  at  an- 
other. The  minister  peiliaps  may  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  the  present  hour,  and  with  the  profits  of 
his  employment.  He  is  the  tenant  of  the  day,  and  has  no 
interest  in  the  inheritance.  The  sovereign  himself  is  bound 
by  other  obligations,  and  ought  to  look  forward  to  a  superior, 
a  permanent  interest.  His  paternal  tenderness  should  remind 
him  how  many  hostages  he  has  given  to  society.  The  tioe  of 
nature  come  powerfully  in  aid  of  oaths  and  protestaticHies, 
The  father  who  considers  his  own  precarious  state  of  health, 
£uid  the  possible  hazard  of  a  long  minority,  will  wish  to  see 
the  family  estate  free  and  unincumbered*.  What  is  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  though  it  were  really  maintained;— 
what  is  the  honour  of  parliament,  supposing  it  could  exist 

*  Every  true  friend  of  the  house  of  Braatwick  seM  'with  nfiictioii  htw 
zapidly  some  tff  the  principal  branches  df  the  ha^  have  ^rajpped 
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-without  any  foimdation  of  integrity  and  justice  ;•— or  what  is 
the  vain  reputation  of  ftrmness,  even  if  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment  were  uniform  and  consistent,  compared  with  the  heart- 
felt affections  of  the  people,  with  the  happiness  aind  secority 
of  the  royal  family,  or  even  wiUi  the  grateful  acciamati<H»  of 
the  populace  ?  Whatever  style  of  contempt  may  be  adopted 
by  ministers  or  paiiiaments,  no  man  sincerely  despises  the 
voice  of  the  English  nation.  The  Hoose  of  Commons  are 
only  interpreters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  the  sense  of  the 
people  faithfully  to  the  cro^n.  If  the  interpretation  be  laEdse 
or  imperfect,  the  constituent  powers  are  called  upon  to  deliver 
their  own  sentiments.  Their  speech  is  rude,  but  intelligible; 
—their  gestures  fierce,  but  full  of  explanation.  Ferpleited  by 
sophistries,  their  honest  eloquence  rises  into  action.  The 
first  appeal  was  to  the  integrity  of  their  representatives ; — 
the  second  to  the  king's  justice; — the  last  argument  of  the 
people,  whenever  they  have  recourse  to  it,  will  carry  more  per- 
haps than  persuasion  to  parliament,  or  supplicatioa  to  the 
throne. 

JUNIua 


LETTER  XXXIX*. 

TO  THE   PBIKTER  OF  TBS  PUBUO  ADVBKTISBB. 

So,  ^  May  28,  1770/ 

While  parliament  was  sitting,  it  would  neither  have  been 
safe  nor  perhaps  quite  regular  to  offer  any  opinion  to  the 
public  upon  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  their  proceedings.  To 
pronounce  Mrly  upon  their  conduct,  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
until  we  could  consider,  in  one  view,  the  beginning,  progress, 

*  In  parliament,  in  the  city,  in  the  newspapers,  the  conlest  with  the  court 
-was  continued  by  the  Whigs.  The  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights  had  dischatged  or  compromised  all  Mr.  Wilkes's  debts,  to  theamotint 
of  aeTenteen  thonwnd  pounds.  The  term  of  WiUeas's  eoofinement  had  ez- 
pind ;  and  he  had  been  elected  aldcnnaii  for  the  waal  of  FaniBgdon  With'* 

CNrt. 

In  this  state  of  things  Jonias  wrote  the  following  letter.  His  object  in 
it  VM,  to  prevent  the  people  ifxmn  adoptii^  the  peoniasion  either  that  G»' 
vtnuDent  waa  not  grei^  in  the  wroi^,  «r  that  redress  was  hopeless,  and 
that  no  part  remained  for  the  complainers  bat  tame  ac^nicaceaoe.    He  xe- 

U   3 
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and  conclasion  of  their  deliberations.  The  cause  of  the  public 
was  undertaken  and  supported  by  men  whose  abilities  and 
united  authority,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantageous  ground 
they  stood  on,  might  well  be  thought  sufficient  to  determine  a 
popular  question  in  favour  of  the  people.  Neither  was  the 
Mouse  of  Commons  so  absolutely  engaged  in  defence  of  the 
ministry,  or  even  of  their  own  resolutions,  but  that  they  might 
have  paid  some  decent  regard  to  the  known  disposition  of 
their  constituents,  and,  without  any  dishonour  to  their  firm- 
ness, might  have  retracted  an  opinion,  too  hastily  adopted, 
when  they  saw  the  alarm  it  had  created,  and  how  strongly  it 
was  opposed  by  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  The  ministry, 
too,  would  have  consulted  their  own  immediate  interest  in 
making  some  concession  satisfactory  to  the  moderate  part  of 
the  people.  Without  touching  the  fact,  they  might  have  con- 
sented to  guard  against,  or  give  up  the  dangerous  principle  on 
which  it  was  established.  In  this  state  of  things,  I  think  it  was 
highly  improbable  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  that  the 
complaints  of  the  people  upon  a  matter,  which,  in  their  appre- 
hension at  least,  immediately  affected  the  life  of  the  consti- 
tution, would  be  treated  with  as  much  contempt  by  their  own 
representatives,  and  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as  they  had  been 
by  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  Despairing  of  their 
integrity,  we-  had  a  right  to  expect  something  from  their  pru- 
dence, and  something  from  their  fears.  The  Duke  of  Grafton 
certainly  did  not  foresee  to  what  an  extent  the  corruption  of  a 
parliament  might  be  carried.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that 
there  was  still  some  portion  of  shame  or  virtue  left  in  the 
minority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  that  there  was  a  line 
in  public  prostitution  beyond  which  they  would  scruple  to  pro- 
ceed. Had  the  young  man  been  a  little  more  practised  in  the 
world,  or  had  he  ventured  to  measure  the  characters  of  other 
men  by  his  own,  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  discouraged. 

views  the  proceedings  of  parliament  during  the  Mssion,  wlucli  had  ended  on 
the  19th  of  May;  blames  both  the  Lords  and  Commons  equally  for  what 
they  had  done,  and  for  what  they  had  neglected ;  arraigns  the  unskilfaliiess 
of  the  financial  measnres  which  the  new  minister  had  adopted ;  and  intro- 
duces a  disadvantageous  comparison  of  the  character  of  the  present  sorereign, 
with  those  of  some  of  the  worst  and  most  unfortunate  of  bis  predecessors. 
In.  this  way  he  dexterously  afforded  ready  topics  of  abuse  for  those  who  de- 
sired to  kesp  up  the  popular  flame. — Ed. 
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The  prorogation  of  psu-liament  naturally  calls  upon  us  to 
review  their  proceedings,  and  to  consider  the  condition  in 
which  they  have  left  Sie  kingdom.  I  do  not  question  hut 
they  have  done  what  is  usually  called  the  king's  husiness 
much  to  his  Majesty's  satisfaction  *.  We  have  only  to  lament 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  system  introduced  or  revived  in  the 
present  reign,  this  kind  of  merit  should  be  very  consistent 
with  the  neglect  of  every  duty  they  owe  to  the  nation.  The 
interval  between  the  opening  of  the  last  and  the  close  of  the 
former  session  was  longer  than  usual  f .  Whatever  were  the 
views  of  the  minister  in  deferring  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
suificient  time  was  certainly  given  to  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  look  back  upon  the  steps  he  had  taken, 

.  and  the  consequences  they  had  produced.  The  zeal  of  party, 
the  violence  of  personal  animosities,  and  the  heat  of  conten- 
tion had  leisure  to  subside.  From  that  period,  whatever  reso- 
lution they  took  was  deliberate  and  prepense.     In  the  pre- 

.  ceding  session  the  dependants  of  the  ministry  had  affected  to 
believe  that  the  final  determination  of  the  question  would 
have  satisfied  the  nation,  or  at  least  put  a  stop  to  their  com- 
plaints ;  as  if  the  certainty  of  an  evil  could  diminish  the  sense 
of  it,  or  the  nature  of  injustice  could  be  altered  by  decision. 
But  they  found  the  people  of  England  were  in  a  temper  very 
distant  from  submission ;  and  although  it  was  contended  t^at 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  themselves  reverse  a  resolu- 
tion which  had  the  force  and  effect  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
there  were  other  constitutional  expedients  which  would  have 
given  a  security  against  any  similar  attempts  for  the  future. 
The  general  proposition,  in  which  the  whole  country  had  an 
interest,  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  particular  fact,  in  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Luttrell  would  alone  have  been  con- 
cerned. The  House  of  Lords  might  interpose — the  king 
might  dissolve  the  parliament — or,  if  every  other  resource 
failed,  there  still  lay  a  grand  constitutional  writ  of  error,  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  from  the  decision  of  one  court  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  legislature.  Every  one  of  these  remedies 

•  The  temper  witb  which  you  have  conducted  all  your  proceedin^B  has 
.given  me  great  satisfection." — Kiiig's  Speech  on  cloning  the  Session  of  Par^ 
lianient,  May  19, 1770. 

f  There  was  no  autumnal  wssion  this  year.  Parliament  did  not  meet  till 
January  9,  1769-70. 
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has  been  Buceessiyely  attempted.  The  people  performed  their 
part  with  dignitj,  spirit,  and  persevenmce.  For  maoj  months 
ids  Majesty  heard  nothing  from  his  subjects  but  the  language 
of  complaint  and  resentment;  unhappily  for  this  country,  it 
wa9  the  daily  triumph  of  hn  courtiers  that  ha  heard  it  witih  an 
indifference  approaching  to  contempt 

The  House  of  Commons  having  assumed  a  power  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  were  determined  not  merely  to  support  it 
in  the  single  instance  in  question^  but  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
in  its  utmost  extent,  and  to  establish  the  fact  as  a  precedent 
in  law,  to  be  applied  in  whatever  manner  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants should  hereafter  think  fit.  Their  proceedings  upon 
this  occasion  are  a  strong  proof  that  a  decision,  in  the  first 
instance  illegal  and  unjust,  can  only  be  supported  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  falsehood  and  injustice.  To  support  their  former 
resolutions  they  were  obliged  to  violate  some  of  the  best 
known  and  established  rules  of  the  House.  In  one  instance 
tiiey  weut  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and 
common  sense,  that  it  was  not  the  rule  of  the  House  to 
divide  a  complicated  question,  at  the  request  of  a  member  '^. 
But  after  trampling  upom  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  treat  ike  private  regulations  of 
their  own  assembly  with  equal  disregard.  The  speaker, 
being  young  in  office,  began  with  pretending  ignorance,  and 

*  This  extravagant  resolution  appears  in  tlie  rotes  of  the  House,  but,  m 
the  minutes  of  the  committees,  the  instances  of  resolutioaa  contmrj  to  law 
and  truth,  and  of  refusals  to  acknowledge  law  and  truth  when  proposed  to 
them,  are  innumerable. — JvHins. 

The  foUowiog  is  a  mora  particular  expkmation  of  the  fact  alluded  to  by 
Junius : — 

The  House  having,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1770,  resolvvd  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  ih&  ensuing  declaration  was  {Ht>po8ed : 
"  That,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  House  ought  to  judge  of  elec- 
tions by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by  the  custom  of  parliament,  which  is  part 
of  that  law. "  This  being  the  first  of  a  string  of  resolutions  that  were  to  lead 
to  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  determination  of  the  Middle- 
sex election  had  taken  place,  it  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  ministry 
that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  House,  the  entire  series  could  not  be  di- 
vided, to  which  the  speaker  having  assented,  the  ministry  next  moved,  that 
the  whole  of  the  intended  resolutions,  except  the  first,  should  be  omitted,  and 
that  the  following  amendment  should  be  added  to  it : — "  And  that  the  judg- 
ment of  this  House  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  fully  authorized  by  the  practice  of  parliament.**  This  was 
carried  by  224  to  180. 
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ended  mth  deciding  &r  the  mimstry.  We  were  not  surprised 
at  the  decision;  but  he  hesitated  and  blushed  at  his  own 
baseness  *,  and  every  man  was  astonished  f. 

The  interest  of.  the  public  was  vigorously  supported  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Their  right  to  defend  the  constitution 
against  any  encroachment  of  the  other  estates,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  exerting  it  at  this  period,  was  urged  to  them  with 
every  argument  that  could  be  supposed  to  influence  the  heart 
0X  tibe  understanding.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  they  had 
already  taken  their  part,  and  were  determined  to  support  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
decency,  but  even  by  a  surrender  of  their  own  most  important 
rights.  Instead  of  performing  that  duty  which  the  consti- 
tution expects  from  them  in  return  for  the  dignity  and  in- 
dependence of  their  station— in  return  for  the  hereditary  share 
it  has  given  them  in  the  legislature — ^the  mjyority  of  them 
made  common  cause  with  the  other  House  in  oppressing  the 
people,  and  established  anotheo:  doctrine  as  false  in  itself,  and, 
if  possible,  more  pernicious  t9  the  constitution,  than  that  on 
which  the  Middlesex  election  was  determined.  By  resolving 
**  that  they  had  no  right  to  impeach  a  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Commons^  in  any  case  whatsoever,  where  that  House  has  a 
competent  jurisdiction,"  I  they  in  e£fect  gave  up  that  con- 

♦  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  now  speaker  of  tte  House  of  Commons.  Ho 
had  commenced  his  political  career  as  a  yiolent  Whig ;  but  for  some  time 
past  had  exhibited  the  most  complete  tergiversation,  and  had  been  as  warm 
in  the  cause  of  Toryism  as  the  warmest  of  its  oldest,  espousers.  He  was 
elected  to  the  chair,  January  22, 1770,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Oust, 
through  ill  healt)^  and  who  died  on  the  siune  day  that  Sir  Fletcher  sue- 
eeeded  him. 
.  f  When  the  king  first  made  it  a  measure  of  his  goyemment  to  destroy 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  when  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  run  down  privi- 
lege, Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  with  his  usual  prostituted  effrontery,  assured  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  should  regard  one  of  their  votes  no  more  than  a 
resolution  of  so  many  drunken  porters.  This  is  the  very  lawyer  whom  Ben 
Jonson  describes  ia  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Gives  forked  counsel ;  takes  provoking  gold, 

On  either  hand,  and  puts  it  up. 

So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perples^'d  a  tongue. 

And  lovd  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scarce 

Lie  still  without  a  fee." — Junius. 
J  A  motion  similar,  to  that  recited  in  the  note  to  p.  294  was  made  by  the 
Marquis  of  Eockingham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declaring,  "  That  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  established  customs  of  parliament  were  the  sole  rule  of 
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stitutional  check  md  reciprocal  control  of  one  bianch.  of  the 
legislature  over  the  other,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and 
most  important  object  provided  for  by  the  division  of  the 
whole  legislative  power  into  three  estates ;  and  now,  let  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  ever  so  ex- 
travagant, let  their  declarations  of  the  law  be  ever  so  flagrantly 
false,  arbitrary »  and  oppressive  to  the  subject,  the  House  of 
Lords  have  imposed  a  slavish  silence  upon  themselves ;  they 
cannot  interpose — ^they  cannot  protect  the  subject — they 
cannot  defend  the  laws  of  their  country.  A  concession  so 
eztraordinaiy  in  itself,  so  contradictory  to  the  principles  of 
their  own  institution,  cannot  but  alarm  the  most  unsuspecting 
mind.  We  may  well  conclude,  that  the  Lords  would  hardly 
have  yielded  so  much  to  the  other  House,  without  the  certainty 
of  a  compensation,  which  can  only  be  made  to  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  people.  The  arbitrary  power  they  have 
assumed  of  imposing  fines,  and  committing,  during  pleasure, 
will  now  be  exercised  in  its  full  extent')'.  The  House  of 
Commons  are  too  much  in  their  debt  to  question  or  interrupt 
their  proceedings.  The  crown  too,  we  may  be  well  assured, 
will  lose  nothing  in  this  new  distribution  of  power.  After 
declaring  that  to  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  the  constitutioa  f  his 
Majesty  has  reason  to  expect  that  some  extraordinary  compli- 
ment will  be  returned  to  the  royal  prerogative.  The  three 
branches  of  the  legislature  seem  to  treat  their  sefiarate  rights 
and  interests  as  the  Boman  Triumvirs  did  their  friends — 

detennination  in  all  cases  of  election/'  whick  having  been  lost,  was  met  by 
one  to  the  purport  of  that  before  quoted,  which  was  carried  hj  a  large 
majority ;  in  consequence  of  which,  two  most  strong  and  able  protests  were 
entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  House,  which  were  signed  by  no  less  than 
forty-two  peers.  In  the  last  of  these  the  protesting  lords  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  public  that  they  would  avail  themselves,  as  &r  as  in  them  lay, 
of  every  right  and  every  power  with  which  the  constitution  had  armed  them 
for  the  gwd  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  obtain  full  relief  in  behalf  of  the 
injured  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

*  The  man  who  resists  and  overcomes  this  iniquitous  power  assumed  by 
the  lords  must  be  supported  by  the  whole  people.  We  have  the  laws  of 
our  side,  and  want  nodnng  but  an  intrepid  leader.  When  such  a  man  stands 
forth  let  the  nation  look  to  it     It  is  not  his  cause,  but  our  own. — Junius. 

See  Private  Letters,  Nos.  80,  81,  and  82,  in  which  Wilkes  gives  an 
intimation  of  an  intended  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords. 

t  Note  to  Letter  87,  awit,  p.  279. 
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they  reciprocally  sacrifice  them  to  the  animosities  of  each 
other,  and  establish  ft  detestable  union  among  themselves, 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  the  commonwealth. 

Through  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  this  session,  there  is  an  apparent,  a  palpable  consciousness 
of  guilt,  which  has  prevented  their  daring  to  assert  their  own 
dignity,  where  it  has  been  immediately  and  grossly  attacked. 
In  the  course  of  Doctor  Musgrave's  examination,  he  said 
everything  that  can  be  conceived  mortifying  to  individuals,  or 
offensive  to  the  House.  They  voted  his  information  frivolous, 
but  they  were  awed  by  his  firmness  and  integrity,  and  sunk 
under  it  *.  The  terms  in  which  the  sale  of  a  patent  to  Mr. 
Hine  were  communicated  to  the  public  f,  naturally  called  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  integrity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  directly  impeached ;  but  they  had  not  courage 
to  move  in  their  own  vindication,  because  the  inquiry  would 
have  been  fatal  to  Colonel  Burgoyne  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
When  Sir  George  Saville  branded  them  with  the  name  ol 
traitors  to  their  constituents — when  the  lordmayor,the  sheriffs, 
and  Mr.  Trecothick  expressly  avowed  and  maintained  every 
part  of  the  city  remonstrance — why  did  they  tamely  submit  to 
be  insulted  ?  Why  did  they  not  immediately  expel  those  re- 
fractory members?  Conscious  of  the  motives  on  which  they  had 
acted,  they  prudently  preferred  infamy  to  danger,  and  were 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  contempt  than  to  rouse  the  indig- 
nation of  the  whole  people.  Had  they  expelled  those  five  mem- 
bers I,  the  consequences  of  the  new  doctrine  of  incapacitation 
would  have  come  immediately  home  to  every  man.  The  truth 
of  it  would  then  have  been  fairly  tried,  without  any  reference 
to  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  character,  or  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
or  the  obstinacy  of  one  particular  county.  These  topics,  I 
know,  have  had  their  weight  with  men  who,  affecting  a  cha- 
racter of  moderation,  in  reality  consult  nothing  but  their  own 
immediate  ease— who  are  weak  enough  to  acquiesce  under  a 

*  The  examination  of  thi»  fitm,  honeit  mania  printed  for  Almon.  The 
reader  will  find  it  a  moat  ourioas  and  a  most  interesting  tract.  Doctor  Mus- 
grave,  with  no  other  support  but  tmth,  and  his  own  firmness,  resisted  and 
overcame  the  whole  House  of  Commons. — ^Juirius. 

t  Jnnins,  Letter  33,  ante,  p.  249. 

t  The  five  members  alluded  to  are  Sir  Geoi^  SaviUe,  Mr.  Becldord,  Mr. 
Townshend,  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  Mr.  Trecothick. 
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flagrant  violatioa  of  the  laws,  when  it  does  not  directly  toiaoh 
themselTes,  imd  oaro  not  what  injustice  is  practised  upon  a 
man  whose  moral  diaracter  they  piously  think  themselves 
obliged  to  condemn.  In  any  other  circumstances,  the  House 
of  Commons  must  hare  forfeited  all  their  credit  and  dignity, 
if,  after  such  gross  provocation,  they  had  permitted  those  five 
gentlemen  to  sit  any  longer  among  them.  We  should  then 
have  seen  and  felt  the  operation  of  a  precedent  which  ie  re^ 
presented  tqM bo  perfectly  barren  and  harmless.  But  there  is 
a  set  of  men  in  this  country  whose  underotandings  measure 
the  violation  of  law  by  the  magnitude  of  the  instance,  not  by 
the  important  consequences  which  flow  directly  from  the 
principle ;  and  tibe  minister,  I  presmne,  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  quicken  their  apprehension  too  soon.  Had  Mr.  Hampden 
reasoned  and  acted  like  the  moderate  men  of  these  days,  in-* 
stead  of  hazarding  his  whole  fortune  in  a  law-suit  with  the 
crown,'  he  would  have  quietly  paid  the  twenty  shillings  de- 
manded of  him ;  the  Stuart  family  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued upon  the  throne ;  aiid,  at  this  moment,  the  imposition 
of  ship-money  would  have  been  an  acknowledged  prerogative 
of  the  crown. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  business  of  the  session,  after  voting 
the  supplies,  and  confirming  the  determination  of  the  Middle- 
sex election?  The  extraordinary  prorogation  of  the  Irish 
parliament*,  and  the  just  discontents  of  that  kingdom,  have 
been  passed  by  without  notice.  Neither  the  general  situation 
of  our  colonies,  nor  that  particular  distress  which  forced  tke 
inhabitants  of  Boston  to  take  up  arms  in  their  defence,  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration  f.     In  the 

*  A  law  had  lately  passed  in  the  Irish  legislafture,  rendering  the  Irish 
parliaments  octennial.  Prior  to  this  period  they  had  been  of  longer  duia- 
tion,  and  it  was  against  the  will  of  the  court  that  the  law  was  enacted. 
The  parliament  that  passed  it  was  prorogued  immediately  afterwards,  and 
then  dissolved,  under  the  hope  of  a  more  tractable  parliament  in  future. 
The  minister,  however,  was  deceiyed;  for  the  new  parliaffient  ebjeoted^ 
shortly  after  its  meeting,  to  passing  the  proposed  money  bill,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  originated  in  the  privy  council  instead  of  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  Lord  Townshend,  the  lord-lieutenant,  on  December  2,  entered  a 
protest  on  the  journals  of  the  Upper  House  against  the  rejection  fk  this  bill ; 
and  intended  to  have  done  the  same  on  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  latter  would  not  suffer  him. 

t  After  the  lep^  of  the  stamp  act,  it  was  tried  whether  the  Americans 
would  submit  to  certain  ciistom-honse  dutie^  a«  upon  gkuN^  red-leftd,  tea* 
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repeal  of  those  aets^  wkkh  were  most  offitnsiTe  to  Amerioa, 
the  parliameiit  hare  done  everjtfaiBg  hut  remoye  tbe  offence. 
They  h&ye  relinquished  the  rerenue,  bat  judiciouelj  taken 
care  to  preserve  the  oonteutioii.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
contmuance  of  the  tea  dutf  is  to  produce  any  direct  benefit 
whatsoever  to  the  mother  country.  What  is  it,  then,  but  an 
odious,  unprofitable  exertion  of  a  ^oulative  right,  and  fixing 
a  badge  of  slavery  upon  the  Americans,-  without  service  to 
their  masters  ?  But  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  a  ministiy 
sxtd  a  parliament  who  are  neither  to  be  persuaded  by  argu* 
ment  nor  insta:ucted  by  experience. 

Lord  North,  I  presume,  will  not  claim  an  extraordinary 
merit  from  anything  he  has  done  this  year  in  the  improve- 
ment or  application  of  the  rev^iuie.  A  great  operation, 
directed  to  an  important  object,  though  it  should  £Eiil  of 
success,  marks  the  genius  and  elevates  the  character  of  a 
minister.  A  poor  contracted  understanding  deals  in  little 
schemes,  which  dishonour  him  if  they  fail,  and  do  him  no 
credit  when  they  succeed.  Lord  Noilh  had  fortunately  the 
means  in  his  possession  of  reducing  all  the  four  per  cents  at 
once*.    The  failure  of  his  first  enterprise  in  finance  is  not 

&c.  But  it  was  tbe  priti^eipU  itaelf  that  wm  olmozions  to  the  Americaiis; 
and  hence  this  attempt  was  'as  strenuously  resisted  as  the  former.  These 
latter  duties  were  in  consequence  all  relinquished,  excepting  that  on  tea. 
The  Americans,  however,  would  not  submit  to  this  mortification,  which  as 
much  infringed  upon  their  principle  as  if  no  part  wbaterer  had  been  relin- 
quished. Goyemment  nevertheiess  insisted  i^on  retaining  this  impost,  and  *" 
tiie  result  is  well  known.  Tet  hostilities  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
in  the  first  instance  at  Boston,  from  a  private  dispute  between  two  or  three 
iBoldiers  quartered  there  and  a  party  cf  ropemakers.  The  seldiecs  in  thi« 
quarrel  were  joined  by  their  comrades^  and  even  by  their  officers,  and  the 
ropemakers  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  in  the  scuffle  that  ensued,  the 
officers  were  struck,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  several  pessons  in  the  mob  were 
killed  or  wouftded.  Captain  Preston,  the  commanding  officer,  was  after- 
wards tried  but  acquitted. 

*  The  stock  denominated  three  per  cents  had  arisen  from  a  loan  of  two 
millions  raised  by  government  in  the  29th  of  Qea.  IL,  for  which  a  lottery 
and  redeemable  annuities  at  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  cent,  had  been 
granted  and  secured.  Of  the  annuities,  one  quarter  had  been  paid  off,  and 
the  sinking  fund,  which  was  charged  with  the  remainder,  was  at  this  time 
so  fully  capable  of  liquidating  it,  that  a  notice  to  this  effect  had  been  given 
by  an  order  of  the  House  of  ConmuMis,  dated  April  26,  1770. 

In  consequence  of  this  flourishing  state  of  the  three  per  e^ts,  into 
which  almost  every  one  was  buying,  the  four  per  cents  had  been  much  for- 
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half  so  disgraceful  to  hia  reputation  aa  a  minister  aa  the 
enterprise  itself  is  injurious  to  the  public.  Instead  of  striking 
one  decisive  blow,  which  would  haye  cleared  the  market  at 
once,  upon  terms  proportioned  to  the  price  of  the  four  per 
cents  SIX  weeks  ago,  he  has  tampered  with  a  pitiful  portion  of 
a  commodity  which  ought  never  to  have  been  touched  but  in 
gross — he  has  given  notice  to  the  holders  of  that  stock,  of  a 
design  formed  by  government  to  prevail  upon  them  to  sur- 
render it  by  degrees,  consequently  has  warned  them  to  hold 
up  and  enhance  the  price ;  so  that  the  plan  of  reducing  the 
four  per  cents  must  either  be  dropped  entirely,  or  continued 
with  an  increasing  disadvantage  to  the  public.  The  mi- 
nister's sagacity  has  served  to  raise  the  value  of  the  thing  he 
means  to  purchase,  and  to  sink  that  of  the  three  per  cents, 
which  it  is  his  purpose  to  sell.  In  effect,  he  has  contrived  to 
make  it  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  four  per  cents  to  sell 
out  and  buy  three  per  cents  in  the  market,  rather  than 
subscribe  his  stock  upon  any  terms  that  can  possibly  be 
offered  by  government. 

The  state  of  the  nation  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  tlie 
situation  of  the  king.  The  prorogation  of  parliament  has 
the  effect  of  a  temporary  dissolution.  The  odium  of  measures 
adopted  by  the  collective  body  sits  lightly  upon  the  separate 
members  who  composed  it.  They  retire  into  summer 
quarters,  and  rest  from  the  disgraceful  labours  of  the 
campaign.  But  as  for  the  sovereign,  it  is  not  $q  with  him. 
He  has  a  permanent  existence  in  this  country.  He  cannot 
withdraw  himself  from  the  complaints,  the  discontents,  the 

eaken,  and  had  sunk  below  their  level.  Lord  Korth,  by  a  small  bo&us, 
might  have  induced  all  the  holders  of  this  stock  to  hare  transferred  it  into 
three  per  cents  instead  of  receiving  four,  which  vould  have  been  a  great 
relief  to  Uie  public  debt ;  but,  thcHigh  the  minister  was  open  to  this  convic- 
tion, he  went  to  work  with  a  timid  hand,  and  took  so  much  time  to  com- 
plete what  he  did  intend,  as  to  forfeit  every  advantage  he  mlight  at  first 
have  derived.  Instead  of  making  a  proposal  of  this  kind  to  embrace  the 
ichole  of  the  four  per  cents,  he  proposed  to  convert  only  two  millipus  and  a 
quarter  of  them  into  three  -per  cents,  and  that  the  bonus  should  be  a  lottery 
for  five  hundnd  thousand  pounds,  divided  into  fifty  thousand  tickets,  of 
which  every  holder  of  a  hundred  pounds  capital  should  be  entitled,  for  this 
supposed  differenos  of  fourteen  pounds  sterling,  to  two  of  such  lottery 
tickets.  In  tte  prospect  of  this  scheme  the  four  per  cents  began  to  rise  at 
l^e  exfieiiBe  of  the  th«e  per  cents,  and  the  object,  so  &r  as  regarded  peco- 
>uary  advantage,  was  completely  lcastrated« 
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reproaches  of  his  subjects.  They  pursue  him  to  his  retire- 
ment, and  invade  his  domestic  happiness,  when  no  address 
can  be  obtained  from  an  obsequious  parliameut  to  encourage 
or  console  him.  In  other  times,  the  interest  of  the  king 
and  people  of  England  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  the  same. 
A  new  system  has  not  only  been  adopted  in  fact,  but  pro- 
fessed upon  principle.  Ministers  are  no  longer  the  public 
servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics  of  the 
sovereign.  One  particular  class  of  men  are  permitted  to 
call  themselves  the  king's  friends*,  as  if  the  body  of  the 
people  were  the  king's  enemies;  or  as  if  his  Majesty  looked 
for  a  resource  or  consolation  in  the  attachment  of  a  few 
favourites  against  the  general  contempt  and  detestation  of 
his  subjects.  Edward  and  Richard  the  Second  made  the 
same  distinction  between  the  collective  body  of  the  people, 
and  a  contemptible  party  who  surrounded  the  throne.  The 
event  of  their  misti^en  conduct  might  have  been  a  warning 
to  their  successors.  Tet  the  errors  of  those  princes  were  not 
without  excuse.  They  had  as  many  false  friends  as  our 
present  gracious  sovereign,  and  infinitely  greater  temptations 
to  seduce  them.  They  were  neither  sober,  religious,  nor 
demure.  Intoxicated  with  pleasure,  they  wasted  their  in- 
heritance in  pursuit  of  it.  Their  lives  were  like  a  rapid 
torrent,  brilliant  in  prospect,  though  useless  or  dangerous  in 
its  course.  In  the  dull,  unanimated  existence  of  other 
princes,  we  see  nothing  but  a  sickly,  stagnant  water,  which 
taints  the  atmosphere  without  fertilizing  the  soil.  The 
morality  of  a  king  is  not  to  be  measured  by  vulgar  rules. 
His  situation  is  singular.  There  are  faults  which  do  him 
honour,  and  virtues  that  disgrace  him.  A  faultless,  insipid 
equality  in  his  character,  is  neither  capable  of  vice  nor  virtue 
in  the  extreme;  but  it  secures  his  submission  to  those 
persons  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  respect,  and  makes 
him  a  dangerous  instrument  of  their  ambition.  Secluded 
from  the  world,  attached  from  his  infancy  to  one  set  of 
persons,  and  one  set  of  ideas,  he  can  neither  open  his  heart 
to  new  connections,  nor  his  mind  to  better  information.    A 

•  *  "An  ignorant,  mercenary,  and  gervfle  otew;  unanimous  in  evil,  dili- 
gent in  mischief,  Tariabie  in  principles,  constant  to  flattery,  talkers  for 
liberty,  but  slaves  to  power — ^styling  themselves  the  court  party  and  the 
prince's  only  friends." — J)avenant,  ^ptc^  hy  Jwiua, 
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cboracter  of  this  sort  is  the  soil  fittest  to  prodace  that  ob- 
stinate bigotry  in  politics  and  religion  whi(^  begins  with  a 
meritorious  sacrifice  of  the  understanding,  and  finally  con- 
ducts the  monardi  and  the  martyr  to  the  block. 

At  any  other  period,  I  doubt  not,  the  scandalous  disorders 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  gev^rament  of  all  the 
dependencies  of  the  empire  would  have  roused  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public.  The  odious  abuse  and  prostitu- 
tion of  the  prerogative  at  home,  the  unooastitutional  employ- 
ment of  the  military,  the  arbitrary  fines  and  commitments 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the 
mercy  of  a  chaste  and  pious  prince  extended  cheerfully  to  a 
wilful  murderer,  because  that  murderer  is  the  brother  of  a 
common  prostitute,  would,  I  think,  at  any  other  time,  have 
excited  universal  indignation*.  But  the  daring  attack  upon 
the  constitution  in  the  Middlesex,  election,  makes  us  callous 
and  indifierent  to  inferior  grievances.  No  man  regards  ul 
eruption  upon  the  surface  when  the  noble  parts  are  invaded, 
and  he  feels  a  mortifioatia&  approaching  to  his  heart.  The 
free  election  of  our  representatives  in  parliament  compre- 
hends, because  it  is  the  source  and  security  of,  every  right 
and  privilege  of  the  English  nation.  The  ministry  have 
realized  the  compendious  ideas  of  Caligula.  They  know  that 
the  liberty,  the  laws,  and  property  of  an  Englishman  have  ia 
truth  but  one  neck,  and  that,  to  violate  the  freedom  of  election, 
strikes  deeply  at  them  all. 

JUNIUS. 

*  Matth«w  and  Patrick  Kennedy  had  been  condemned  to  suffer  death  for 
the  murder  of  John  Bigby,  a  watchman.  Their  sister,  Miss  Kennedy,  was 
a  prostitute  well  known  to  many  of  the  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  her  inter- 
cession availed  to  obUun  for  them,  first  a  respite,  and  afterwards  a  pardon. 
The  widow  of  Bigby,  neTertheless,  ladd  an  appeid  against  the  murderers, 
and  a  new  trial  was  appointed.  The  friends  of  Mia^  Kennedy,  however, 
bought  them  off,  by  a  present  to  the  widow  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and,  in  consequence,  she  desisted  from  appearing  against  the 
prisoners  when  they  were  arraigned. 
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LETTER   XL*. 


TO   LORD   NOBTH. 


Mt  Lobi),  August  22, 1770. 

Mr.  Luttrell's  services  were  the  chief  support  and  ornament 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  administration.  The  honour  of 
rewarding  them  was  reserved  for  your  lordship.  The  duke, 
it  seems,  had  contracted  an  obligation  he  was  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,  and  unable  to  acquit.  You,  my  Lord,  had  no 
scruples.  You  accepted  of  the  succession  with  all  its  in- 
cumbrances, and  have  paid  Mr.  Luttrell  his  legacy,  at  the 
hazard  of  ruining  the  estate. 

When  this  accomplished  youth  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  government,  the  world  was  busy  in  inquiring 
what  honours  or  emoluments  could  be  a  sufficient  recompense, 
to  a  young  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune  for  submitting  to 
mark  his  entrance  into  life  with  the  universal  contempt  and 
detestation  of  his  country.  His  noble  father  had  not  been  so 
precipitate.  To  vacate  his  seat  in  parliament — to  intrude 
upon  a  comity  in  which  he  had  no  interest  or  connection — 
to  possess  himself  of  another  man's  right,  and  to  maintain  it 
in  defiance  of  public  shame  as  well  as  justice,  bespoke  a 
degree  of  zeal  or  of  depravity  which  all  the  favour  of  a  pious 
prince  could  hardly  requite.  I  protest,  my  Lord,  there  is  in 
this  young  man's  conduct  a  strain  of  prostitution,  which,  for 
its  singularity,  I  cannot  but  admire.    He  has  discovered  a 

*  In  tlie  ptruAl  of  tin  itrictnrei  of  Junras,  it  should  be  borne  ib  aiind, 
tluit,  in  regaid  to  the  great  constitntioDal  grounds  on  which  the  two  advene 
parties  of  the  Crown  and  the  Opposition  had  taken  each  its  separate  stand, 
both  were  in  the  right  The  executive  power  did  well  to  maintain  its 
d%fiity  with  firmness,  in  spite  of  factious  importunity,  or  popular  outrage. 
It  did  well  to  preserve  the  sovereign  from  the  humiliation  of  being  treated 
rasrely  as  a  lunatic  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  The  Oppodtion,  on 
Iht  other  hand,  acted  a  port  which,  however  iatended,  had  substantially  the 
effect  of  true  patriotism  when  they  resisted  the  execution  of  general  wwv 
taots,  tomdcfd  with  reprobation  what  they  esteemed  an  ignominious  peace^ 
flupported  Wilkes,  notwithstanding  his  private  errors,  against  ministerial 
iipinMsion,  asserted  the  violated  rights  of  the  electom  of  Middlesex,  and 
eagerly  watched  against  any  undue  intexposition  of  the  military  force  in 
the  ordinary  ezerciie  of  the  civil  authority.  Such  were  the  good  and  evil  of 
the  struggle.  Junius  belonged  to  the  constitutional  or  resisting  party,  and 
fw  hia  pinpote  the  present  ktter  is  written  with  adminble  ftrce,  livelineM, 
and  propriety.—ED. 
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new  line  in  the  human  character — ^he  has  degraded  even  the 
name  of  Luttrell,  and  gratified  his  father's  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  every  possible  disposition  to 
patronise  this  kind  of  merit,  was  contented  with  pronouncing 
Colonel  Luttrells  panegyric*.  The  gallant  spirit,  the  disin* 
terested  zeal  of  the  young  adventurer,  were  echoed  through 
the  House  of  Lords,  His  Grace  repeatedly  pledged  himself 
to  the  House,  as  an  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Luttrell's  intentions,  that  he  had  engaged  without  any 
prospect  of  personal  benefit,  and  that  the  idea  of  compensa- 
tion would  mortally  offend  himf.  The  noble  Duke  could 
hardly  be  in  earnest ;  but  he  had  lately  quitted  his  employ- 
ment, and  began  to  think  it  necessary  to  take  some  care  of 
his  reputation.  At  that  very  moment  the  Irish'  n^Qtiation 
was  probably  begun.  Come  forward,  thou  worthy  represeu* 
tative  of  Lord  Bute,  and  tell  this  insulted  country,  who 
advised  the  king  to  appoint  Mr.  Luttrell  adjutant-genb»al 
to  the  army  in  Ireland.  By  what  management  was  Colonel 
Cuninghame  prevailed  on  to  resign  his  employment,  and  the 
obsequious  Gisbome  to  accept  of  a  pension  for  the  government 
of  KmsaleJ?  Was  it  an  original  stipulation  with  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  or  does  he  owe  his  preferment  to  your  Jjord- 
ships  partiality,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  friendship? 
My  Lord,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  trace  this  mea- 
sure to  its  source,  we  can  follow  the  stream,  and  warn  the 
country  of  its  approaching  destruction.  The  English  nation 
must  be  roused,  and  put  upon  its  guard.  Mr.  Luttrell  has 
already  shown  us  how  far  he  may  be  trusted  whenever  an 
open  attack  is  to  be  made  upon  the  liberties  of  this  country. 

*  At  this  time  he  was  only  Ueutenant-ooloneL 

f  He  now  says  that  his  great  object  is  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  that  he 
foUl  have  it..^UNius. 

^  This  infiamous  transaction  ought  to  be  explained  to  the  public.  Colonel 
Gisbome  was  quarter-master-general  in  Ireland.  Lord  Townshend  penaadeB 
him  to  resign  to  a  Scotch  officer,  one  Fraser,  and  gives  him  the  govenmieni 
of  Kinsale.  Colonel  Cuninghame  was  adjatant-general  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Townshend  offers  him  a.  pension  to  induce  him  to  resign  to  LttttreH.  Gmi^ 
inghame  treats  the  offer  with  contempt.  What's  to  be  done  1  Poor  Qvh 
borne  roust  move  once  more.  He  accepts  of  a  pension  of  &002.  a  year  until 
a  government  of  greater  value  shall  become  vacant.  Colonel  Cuninghame 
is  made  governor  of  Kinsale ;  and  Luttrell,  at  last,  for  whom  the  whole 
toaebinery  is  put  in  moti<Hi,  beoomea  adjvtant-general,  and  in  effect  takes 
ihe  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland. — JvKivs. 
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1  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  deliberate  plan  formed.  Your 
Lordship  best  knows  by  whom ;  the  corruption  of  the  legis- 
lative body  on  this  side,  a  military  force  on  the  other,  and 
then  fareu)eU  to  England !  It  is  impossible  that  any  minister 
shall  dare  to  advise  the  king  to  place  such  a  man  as  Luttrell 
in  the  confidential  post  of  adjutant-general,  if  there  >vere  not 
some  secret  purpose  in  view  which  only  such  a  man  as  Lut- 
trell is  fit  to  promote.  The  insult  offered  to  the  army  in 
general  is  as  gross  as  the  outrage  intended  to  the  people  of 
England.  What !  Lieutenant-colonel  Luttrell  to  be  adjutant- 
general  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men !  One  would 
think  his  Majesty's  campaigns  at  Blackheath  and  Wimble- 
don might  have  taught  him  better.  I  cannot  help  wish- 
ing General  Harvey  joy  of  a  colleague  who  does  so  much 
honour  to  the  employment.  But,  my  Lord,  this  measure 
is  too  daring  to  pass  unnoticed,  too  dangerous  to  be  received 
with  indifference  or  submission.  You  shall  not  have  time 
to  remodel  the  Irish  army.  They  will  not  submit  to  be 
garbled  by  Colonel  Luttrell.  As  a  mischief  to  the  English 
constitution  (for  he  is  not  worth  the  name  of  enemy),  they 
already  detest  him.  As  a  boy,  impudently  thrust  over  their 
heads,  they  will  receive  him  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
As  for  you,  my  Lord,  who  perhaps  are  no  more  than  the 
blind  unhappy  instrument  of  Lord  Bute  and  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  be  assured  that  you  shall 
be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  advice  which  has  been  given, 
and  either  discover  your  accomplices,  or  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
their  security. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEB  XLI. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOUBABXJB  LOBD  MANSFIELD*. 

My  Lord,  November  14, 1770. 

The  appearance  of  this  letter  will  attract  the  curiosity  of 
the   public,  and  command  even  your  Lordship's  attention. 

*  In  the  envelope  to  this  addreis,  Junius  makes  the  following  observation  :-^ 
"The  inclosed,  though  begun  withjai  these  few  d»ys,  has  been  greatly 
luboured."     Private  Loiter,  No.  2i. 

Warnea  by  thiii  adve&tpura#  with  Wilh^  iho  minist^ii,  though  foxely 
VOL.  I.  X 
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I  am  considerably  in  your  debt,  and  shall  endeavour,  once  for 
all»  to  balance  the  account.  Aceept  of  this  address,  my 
Lord,  as  a  prologue  to  more  important  scenes,  in  which  you 
will  probably  be  called  upon  to  act  or  suffer. 

You  will  not  question  my  yeracity  when  I  assure  you,  that 
it  has  not  been  owing  to  any  particular  respect  for  your  person 
Ihat  I  have  abstained  from  you  so  long.  Besides  the  distress 
and  danger  with  which  the  press  is  threatened,  when  your 
lordship  is  party,  and  the  party  is  to  be  judge,  I  confess  I  hava 
been  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Our  language 
has  no  term  of  reproach,  the  mind  has  no  idea  of  detesta- 
tion, which  has  not  already  been  happily  applied  to  you,  and 
exhausted.  Ample  justice  has  been  done  by  abler  pens  than 
mine  to  the  separate  merits  of  your  life  and  character.    Let  it 


galled  by  Junius,  did  not  think  it  politic  to  combat  him  by  the  shield  and 
spear  of  legal  prosecution  till  his  Letter  to  the  King  appeared  to  them  to 
haye  proceeded  to  an  audacity  of  seditious  invective  which  could  not  feil  ta 
pEovoke  the  indignation  of  eivery  Englishman  in  whose  breast  &Ise  patriotam 
had  not  utterly  extinguished  all  sentiments  of  loyalty.  Mr.  Wood&U,  these- 
fore,  the  original  publisher  of  that  and  the  other  letters  of  Junius,  Mr.  Ahnon, 
who  had  sold  it  in  a  publication  called  the  London  Mttseum,  Mr.  Miller, 
the  publisher  of  the  London  Evening  Post,  and  others  who  had  also  re- 
printed the  same  letter  to  the  king,  were  brought,  at  different  times,  to  trial. 
Almon's  trial  came  on  first ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  selling  the  letter  by  the 
jury.  The  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  was,  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  marks, 
and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  two  years;  himself  to  be 
bound  in  four  hundred  pounds,  his  sureties  in  two  hundred  pounds  each. 
Woodfall  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  of  printing  and  pvllisking  only. 
Miller  and  Baldwin  were  acquitted.  At  the  trial  of  Eobinson,  one  of  the 
jurymfen,  starting  up  while  the  judge  was  giving  his  charge,  cried.  You  need 
not  say  any  more,  for  I  am  detemuTied  to  acquit  him.  And,  in  consequence 
of  this  irregularity,  the  trial  was  put  off  till  the  next  term.  On  these  trials 
the  court  wished  to  confine  the  juries  to  find  simply  the  fact  of  printing  or 
publishing,  without  giving  any  opinion  of  its  guilt  or  innocence. 

It  was  after  the  issue  of  these  trials  had  shown  what  the  publishers  of 
the  letters  of  Junius  had  to  dread,  that  the  author  addressed  the  present 
long  and  elequent  one  to  Lord  Mansfield.  In  this  letter  Junius  professes  to 
write  an  invective  of  revenge :  relates,  in  opprobrium  agidnst  Lord  Mans- 
field, some  particulars  of  his  lordship's  early  life ;  condemns  the  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct  as  a  judge ;  accuses  him  of  endeavouring  continually 
to  sophisticate  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  England,  by  debasing  additions  out 
of  the  civil  law  of  Rome ;  blames  him  for  giving  evil  politi^d  advice  to  his 
sovereign ;  and  concludes  with  threatening  fiercer  invective  if  the  printers 
of  this  letter  should  be  haxassed  by  prosecutioxu — ^jk 
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be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the  scattered  sweets,  till  their 
united  virtue  tortures  the  sense. 

Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute  to  Scotch 
sincerity  wherever  I  find  it.  I  own  I  am  not  apt  to  confide 
in  the  professions  of  gentlemen  of  that  country;  and  when 
they  smile,  I  feel  an  involuntary  emotion  to  guard  myself 
against  mischief.  With  this  general  opinion  of  an  ancient 
nation,  I  always  thought  it  much  to  your  Lordship's  honour, 
that  in  your  earlier  days,  you  were  but  little  infected  with 
the  prudence  of  your  counti^.  You  had  some  original  attach- 
ments, which  you  took  every  proper  opportunity  to  ackndif- 
ledge.  The  liberal  spirit  of  youth  prevailed  over  your  native 
discretion.  Your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  unhappy  prince  was 
expressed  with  the  sincerity  of  wine,  and  some  of  the  solem* 
nities  of  religion  *.  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  most  amiable 
point  of  view  in  which  your  character  has  appeared.  Like  an 
honest  man,  you  took  that  part  in  politics  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  your  birth,  education,  country,  and  con- 
nectionsf.    There  was  something  generous  in  yom*  attach- 

*  This  man  was  always  a  rank  Jacobite.  Lord  Rayensw<^th  produced  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  hi«  having  frequently  drunk  the  Pretender's 
health  upon  hia  knees.— JuKios. 

f  This  statement  of  Lord  Mansfield's  immediate  connection  with  the 
Pretender's  secretary  has  been  disputed ;  and  the  charge  advanced  by  Lord 
Bavensworth  of  his  having  dnmk  the  Pretender's  health  upon  his  knees, 
-was  made  the  subject  of  investigation  before  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
House  of  Loids^  in  the  year  1753,  which  terminated  in  Mr.  Murray's  acquit- 
tal, both  tribunals  declaring  the  charge  to  be  a  foul  calumny.  That  Lord 
Mansfield,  however,  lay  under  the  public  imputation  of  being  a  relative  of 
the  Pretender's  secretary  is  certain ;  as,  in  a  memorial  in  Dodington's  Diary, 
p.  441,  edit.  1809,  anonymously  addressed  to  General  Hawley,  and  written 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  pcocuriog  the  Solicitor-General's  dismission,  he  is 
thus  spoken  of : — "  To  have  a  Scotsman,  of  a  most  disaffected  family,  and 
allied  to  the  Pretender's  Jirst  minuter,  consulted  in  the  education  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  must  tend  to  alarm  and  disgust  the  friends  of  the  present 
royal  £unily.  Dodington,  who  was  intimate  with  Lord  Mansfield,  tben  Mr. 
Murray,  nowhere  contradicts  the  supposed  connection ;  who,  nevertheless, 
it  is  presumed,  would  have  done  so  if  the  assertion  had  not  been  true.  Mr. 
Miinay,  when  a  student  in  the  Temple,  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Vernon,  a  rich  Jacobite  mercer  on  Ludgate  Hill,  and  the  toast  referred 
to  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  drunk  in  the  house  of  this  gentleman. 
Mr.  Vernon  <m  his  death  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Murray  an  estate  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Chester  and  Derby* 

X  Q 
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ment  to  the  banished  house  of  Stuart.    We  lament  the  mifi- 
takes  of  a  good  man,  and  do  not  begin  to  detest  him  imtil  he 
affects  to  renounce  his  principles.     Why  did  jou  not  adhere 
to  that  loyalty  you  once  professed?    Why  did  you  not  follow 
the  example  of  your  worthy  brother  *  ?   With  him  you  might 
haye  shared  in  the  honour  of  the  Pretender's  confidence — 
mth  him  you  might  have  preserved  the  integrity  of  your 
character,  and  England,  I  think,   might  have  spared  you 
without  regret.   Your  friends  will  say,  perhaps,  that,  although 
you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your  liege  lord,  you  have  adhered 
■&tm\j  to  the  principles  which   drove  his  father  from   the 
throne  ;  that  without  openly  supporting  the  person,  you  have 
done  essential  service  to  the  cause,  and  consoled  yourself  for 
the  loss  of  a  favourite  family,  by  reviving  and  establishing 
the  maxims  of  their  government.     This  is  the  way  in  which 
a  Scotchman's  understanding  corrects  the  error  of  his  heart. 
My  Lord,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  defence,  and  can 
trace  it  through  all  your  conduct.     I  see  through  your  whole 
life  one  uniform  plan  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  crown  at 
the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.     To  this  object 
your  thoughts,  words,   and   actions    have   been   constantly- 
directed.     In  contempt  or  ignorance  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  you  have  made  it  your  study  to  introduce  into  the 
court  where  you  preside  maxims  of  jurisprudence  unknown 
to  Englishmen.     The  Boman  code,  ^e  law  of  nations,  and 
the  opinion  of  foreign  civilians  are  your  perpetual  theme; 
but  who  ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill 
of  Rights  with  approbation  or  respect  ?    By  such  treacherous 
arts  the  noble  simplicity  and  free  spirit  of  our  Saxon  laws 
were  first  corrupted.     The  Norman  conquest  was  not  com- 
plete until  Norman  lawyers  had  introduced  their  laws,  and 
reduced  slavery  to  a  system.    This  one  leading  principle 
directs  your  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  accounts  for  your 
treatment  of  juries.     It  is   not  in  political  questions  only 
(for  there  the  courtier  might  be  forgiven),  but  let  the  cause 
be  what  it  may,  your  understanding  is  equally  on  the  rack, 
either  to  conti-act  the  power  of  the  jury,  or  to  mislead  their 

*  Confidential  secretaiy  to  the  late  Pretender.     This  circumstance  con- 
firmed the  jEnendship  between  the  brotherB.-^U2iiirs. 
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Judgment.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  T  appeal  to  the 
doctrine  you  delivered  in  Lord  Grosvenor's  cause.  An  action 
for  criminal  conversation  being  brought  by  a  peer  against  a 
prince  of  the  blood*,  you  were  daring  enough  to  tell  the 
jury  that,  in  fixing  the  damages,  they  were  to  pay  no  regard 
to  the  quality  or  fortune  of  the  parties ;  that  it  was  a  trial 
between  A.  and  B.;  that  they  were  to  consider  the  of- 
fence in  a  moral  light  only,  and  give  no  greater  damages 
to  a  peer  of  the  realm  than  to  the  meanest  mechanic.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  refute  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  was 
meant  for  law,  carries  falsehood  and  absurdity  upon  the 
face  of  it;  but,  if  it  was  meant  for  a  declaration  of  your 
political  creed,  is  clear  and  consistent.  Under  an  arbitrary 
government  all  ranks  and  distinctions  are  confounded.  The 
honour  of  a  nobleman  is  no  more  considered  than  the  re- 
putation of  a  peasant,  for,  with  different  liveries,  they  are 
equally  slaves. 

Even  in  matters  of  private  property  we  see  the  same  bias 
and  inclination  to  depart  from  the  decisions  of  your  prede- 
cessors, which  you  certainly  ought  to  receive  as  evidence  of 
the  common  law.  Instead  of  those  certain  positive  rules  by 
which  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  should  invariably  be 
determined,  you  have  fondly  introduced  your  own  unsettled 
notions  of  equity  and  substantial  justice.  Decisions  given 
upon  such  principles  do  not  alarm  the  public  so  much  as  they 
ought,  because  the  consequence  and  tendency  of  each  par- 
ticular instance  is  not  observed  or  regarded.  In  the  mean- 
time the  practice  gains  ground ;  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
becomes  a  court  of  equity,  and  the  judge,  instead  of  con- 
sulting strictly  the  law  of  the  land,  refers  only  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  court,  and  to  the  purity  of  his  own  conscience. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Jastice  Yates  will  naturally  revive  in  your 
mind  some  of  those  emotions  of  fear  and  detestation  with 

*  The  action  was  brought  by  Lord  Ghrosvenor  against  the  Dnke  of  Cum- 
berland for  criminal  conversation  with  Lady  Grosvenor;  and  the  cause  in 
which  Lord  Mansfield  delivered  the  opinion  here  charged  to  him,  was  tried 
before  his  Lordship  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  July  5,  1770.  The 
damages  were  laid  at  100,000^. :  the  verdict  was  for  10,000^.  The  doc- 
trine here  objected  against  hy  Junius  has  since  been  relinquished  in  courts 
of  justice,  and  his  own  substituted. 
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which  you  always  beheld  Mm*.  That  great  lawyer,  that 
honest  man,  saw  your  whole  conduct  in  the  light  that  I  do. 
After  years  of  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  pernicious  prin 
ciples  introduced  by  your  Lordship,  and  uniformly  supported 
by  your  humble  friends  upon  the  bench,  he  determined  to 
quit  a  court  whose  proceedings  and  decisions  he  could  neil^r 
assent  to  with  honour  nor  oppose  with  success. 

The  injustice  done  to  an  individual  is  sometimes  of  service 
to  the  public  f.  Facts  are  apt  to  alarm  us  more  than  the 
most  dangerous  principles.  The  sufferings  and  firmness  of 
a  printer  have  roused  the  public  attention.  You  knew  and 
felt  that  your  conduct  would  not  bear  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
and  you  hoped  to  escape  it  by  the  meanest,  the  basest  sacri- 
fice of  dignity  and  consistency  that  ever  was  made  by  a  great 
magistrate.  Where  was  your  firmness,  where  was  that  vin- 
dictive spirit,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  examples,  whea 
a  man,  so  inconsiderable  as  Bingley,  could  force  you  to  con- 
fess, in  the  face  of  this  country  that,  for  two  years  together, 
you  had  illegally  deprived  an  English  subject  of  his  liberty, 
and  that  he  had  triumphed  over  you  at  last  ?  Yet  I  own,  nay 
Lord,  that  yours  is  not  an  uncommon  character.  Women,  and 
men  like  women,  are  timid,  vindictive,  and  irresolute.  Theur 
passions  counteract  each  other,  and  make  the  same  creature 
at  one  moment  hateful,  at  another  contemptible.  I  fancy,  n^ 
Lord,  some  time  will  elapse  before  you  venture  to  commit 
another  Englishman  for  refusing  to  answer  interrogatories  J. 

*  Sir  Jotepli  Yates  whs  lately  dead.  The  iactf  which  Junius  reUtea  axe 
traa  Yates  was  an  able  and  upright  judgei  but  incapable  of  improving  the 
spirit  of  the  law  in  his  interpretation  of  it  There  was  opposition  of  juri- 
dical principles  and  of  personal  views  between  him  and  Lord  Mansfield. 
He  passed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  on  the  4th  of  May ;  his  death 
happened  on  the  7th  of  June,  1770. — En. 

f  The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual  gave  birth  to  the  famous 
ffaieas  Corpus  Act  of  31  Car.  II.  which  is  frequently  considered  as  another 
Magna  Charta  of  the  kingdom. — Blackstone,  iii.  135. — Junius. 

"X  "  Bingley  was  committed  for  contempt  in  not  submitting  to  be  examined. 
He  lay  in  prison  two  years,  until  the  Crown  thought  the  matter  m%ht 
occasion  some  serious  complaint^  and  therefore  he  was  let  out,  in  the  same 
contumacious  state  he  had  been  put  in,  with  all  his  sins  about  him,  un- 
anointed  and  unannealed.  There  was  much  coquetry  between  the  Couzt 
and  the  Attorney-General  about  who  should  undergo  the  ridicule  of  letting 
him  escipe." — Vide  another  Letter  to  Almow,  p.  189. — Junius. 
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The  doctrine  yon  have  oonstantlj  deHvered  in  cases  of 
libel,  is  another  powerful  evidence  of  a  settled  plan  to  con- 
tract the  legal  power  of  janes,  and  to  draw  questions  inse 
parable  from  facts  within  the  arbitrium  of  the  court.  Here, 
my  Lord,  yon  have  fortune  of  your  side.  When  you  invade 
the  province  of  the  jury  in  matter  of  libel,  you,  in  effect, 
attack  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  with  a  single  stroke, 
wound  two  of  your  greatest  enemies.  In  some  instances  you 
have  succeeded,  because  jurymen  are  too  often  ignorant  of 
their  own  rights,  and  too  apt  to  be  awed  by  the  authority  of 
a  duef  justice.  In  other  criminal  prosecutions  the  malice  of 
the  design  is  confessedly  as  much  the  subject  of  consideration 
to  a  juiy  as  the  certainty  of  the  fact.  If  a  different  doctrine 
prevails  in  the  case  of  libels,  why  should  it  not  extend  to  aU 
criminal  cases?  Why  not  to  capital  offences?  I  see  no 
reason  (and  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
no  good  one)  why  the  life  of  the  subject  should  be  better 
protected  against  you  than  his  liberty  or  property.  Why 
should  you  enjoy  the  full  power  of  pilloiy,  fine,  and  impri- 
sonment, and  not  be  indulged  \\ith  hanging  or  transportar 
lion?  With  your  Lordship's  fertile  genius  and  merciM 
disposition,  I  can  conceive  such  an  exercise  of  the  power  you 
have,  as  could  hardly  be  aggravated  by  that  which  you  have 
not*. 

But,  my  Lord,  since  you  hove  laboured  (and  not  unsuccess- 
fully) to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  trial,  why  should  you 
suffer  the  form  of  the  verdict  to  remain  ?  Why  force  twelve 
honest  men,  in  palpable  violation  of  their  oaths,  to  pronounce 
their  fellow-subject 'a  guilty  man,  when,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  you  forbid  their  inquiring  into  the  only  circum- 
stance which,  in  the  eye  of  law  and  reason,  constitutes  gjiilt — 
the  malignity  or  innocence  of  his  intentions  ?  But  I  under- 
stand your  Lordship.  If  you  could  succeed  in  making  the 
trial  by  jury  useless  and  ridiculous,  you  might  then  with 
greater  safety  introduce  a  bill  into  parliament  for  enlarging 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  extending  your  &vourite 

*  An  act  of  parliament  alieady  mentioned,  declaratory  of  the  rights  of 
jnries  in  caaes  of  libel,  which  Mr.  Fox,  with  the  aMistance  of  Mr.  Erflkine;, 
introduced,  established  the  principle,  "  that  the  jury  is,  in  regard  to  libels, 
to  judge  of  lav  as  well  as  of  fact,  of  intention  as  well  as  of  the  exterior 
art."— Bd. 
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trial  by  interrogatories  to  every  question  in  which  the  life  or 
liberty  of  an  Englishman  is  concerned^. 

Your  eharge  to  the  jur3%  in  the  prosecution  s^ainst  Alnton 
and  Woodfall,  contradicts  the  highest  legal  authorities  as 
well  as  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason.  In  Miller's  cause, 
and  still  more  expressly  in  that  of  Baldwin,  you  have  pro- 
ceeded a  step  further,  and  grossly  contradicted  yoarsel£ 
You  may  know,  perhaps,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you 
by  an  appeal  to  your  experience,  that  the  language  of  truth 
is  uniform  and  consistent.  To  depart  from  it  safely  requires 
memory  and  discretion.  In  the  two  last  trials  your  diarge  to 
the  jury  began,  as  usual,  with  assuring  them  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  that  they  were  to  find  the  bare 
&ct,  and  not  concern  themselves  about  the  legal  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  or  the  degree  of  the  defendant's  guilt.  Thus 
far  you  were  consistent  with  your  former  practice.  But  how 
will  you  account  for  the  conclusion  ?  You  told  the  jury  that, 
"  if,  after  all,  they  would  take  upon  themselves  to  determine 
the  law,  they  might  do  it,  but  they  must  be  very  sure  that 
they  determined  according  to  law,  for  it  touched  their  con- 
sciences, and  they  acted  at  their  peril."  If  I  understand 
your  first  proposition,  you  meant  to  affirm,  that  the  jury  were 
not  competent  judges  of  the  law  in  the  criminal  case  of  a 
libel'— that  it  did  not  fall  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  that, 
with  respect  to  them,  the  malice  or  innocence  of  the  defend- 
ant's intentions  would  be  a  question  coram  non  judice. 
But  the  second  proposition  dears  away  your  own  difficulti<es, 
and  restores  the  jury  to  all  their  judicial  capacities.  You 
make  the  competence  of  the  court  to  depend  upon  the 
legality  of  the  decision  f.     In  the  first  instance  you  deny 

*  "The  pbilosopkical  poet  dotk  notably  deaeribe  the  dmnnahle  wcA 
dawned  proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  HcU  : 

'*  GnossiuB  hie  Ehadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 
*'  Castigatqtie,  anditque  dolog,  tubiffit^fcUeri, 
Firft  he  pnnishetfa  and  then  be  heareth ;  and^  lastly,  oompelletb  to  oonfins, 
and  makes  and  mars  laws  at  his  pleasure ;  like  as  the  Gentnr ion  in  the 
holy  history  did  to  St  1Paul,for  the  text  saith,  CeKtttrio  apprehendi  Paulum 
jusgii,  et  t$  eatends  ligari,  et  tunc  TNCBRHoaAnAT,  ^itfuisset,  et  quidfsdtmtj 
bat  good  judges  and  justices  abbor  these  coiir8es."**-C(t>ite  2,  Irut  65.— 
Jnwnrs. 

t  Direetly  the  reTene  of  the  doctrine  he  constantly  maintained  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  election. 
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the  power  absolutely.  In  the  second,  yoa  admit  the  power, 
provided  it  be  legally  exercised.  Now,  my  Lord,  without 
pretending  to  reconcile  the  distinctions  of  Westminster  Hall 
with  the  simple  information  of  common  sense  or  the  inte- 
grity of  fair  argument,  I  shall  be  understood  by  your  Lord* 
ship  when  I  assert  that,  if  a  jury  or  any  other  court  of 
judicature  (for  jurors  are  judges)  have  no  right  to  entertain 
a  cause  or  question  at  law,  it  signifies  nothing  whether  their 
decision  be  or  be  not  according  to  law.  Their  decision  is  in 
itself  a  mere  nullity ;  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  submit 
to  it ;  and,  if  the  jury  run  any  risk  of  puni^ment,  it  is  not 
for  pronouncing  a  corrupt  or  illegal  verdict,  but  for  the  ille* 
gality  of  meddling  with  a  point  on  which  they  have  no  legal 
authority  to  decide  ^, 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  reminding  your  Lordship 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Benson.  Without  offering  any  legd 
objection,  you  ordered  a  speckl  juryman  to  be  set  aside  in 
a  cause  where  the  king  was  prosecutor.  The  novelty  of  the 
fact  required  explanation.  Will  you  condescend  to  ^tell  the 
world  by  what  law  or  custom  you  were  authorized  to  make  a 
{>ecemptory  challenge  of  a  juryman?  The  parties,  indeed, 
have  this  power,  and  perhaps  jour  Lordship,  having  aceus>- 
tomed  yourself  to  unite  the  characters  of  judge  and  party, 
may  claim  it  in  virtue  of  the  new  capacity  you  have  assumed, 
and  profit  by  your  own  wrong.  The  time  within  which  you 
might  have  been  punished  for  this  daring  attempt  to  pack  a 
jury  is,  I  fear,  elapsed ;  but  no  length  of  time  shall  erase  the 
record  of  it       •  '• 

The  mischiefs  you  have  done  this  countiy  are  not  confined 
to  your  interpretation  of  the  Iwws.  You  are  a  minister,  my 
Lord,  and,  as  such,  have  long  been  consulted ;  let  us  candidly 
examine  what  use  you  have  made  of  your  ministerial  influence ; 
I  will  not  descend  to  little  matters,  but  come  at  onee  to  those 

He  invariably  asserted  that  the  decision  must  be  kgal,  because  the  court 
vas  eofntpdent;  and  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  further  into  the 
<|iiestioD.«^vitiuSi 

*  These  iniquitous  proseentiona  cost  the  best  of  prinees  six  thousand 
pounds,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  disgnee  of  the  prosecutors.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  ihem,  Judge  Aston  had  the  unparalleled  impudence  to  tell 
Mr.  Morris  (a  gentleman  of  unquestionable  honour  and  integrity,  and  who 
-was  then  giving  his  evidence  on  oath),  that  ke  Aavtld  pay  vtiy  litUe  regard 
to  any  affidavit  M  should  mahe,'^  3  wiva* 
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important  points  on  which  your  resolution  was  waited  for,  on 
which  the  expectation  of  your  opinion  kept  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  in  suspense.  A  constitutional  question  arises  upon  a 
declaration  of  the  law  of  parliament,  hy  which  the  freedom  of 
election  aod  the  birthright  of  the  subject  w^re  supposed  H 
have  been  inyaded ;  the  king's  servants  are  accused  of  violat 
ing  the  constitution ;  the  nation  is  in  a  ferment ;  the  ablest 
men  of  all  parties  engage  in  the  question,  and  exert  their 
utmost  abilities  in  the  discussion  of  it — ^what  part  has  the 
honest  Lord  Mansfield  acted  ?  As  an  eminent  judge  of  the 
law,  his  opinion  would  have  been  respected ;  as  a  peer,  he  had 
a  light  to  demand  an  audience  of  his  sovereign,  and  inform  him 
that  his  minist^r8  were  pursuing  unconstitutional  measures ; 
upon  other  occasions,  my  Lord,  you  have  noilifficulty  in  finding 
your  way  into  the  closet.  The  pretended  neutrality  of  belong- 
ing to  no  party  will  not  save  your  reputation ;  in  questions 
merely  political  an  honest  man  may  stand  neuter,  but  the  laws 
and  constitution  are  the  general  property  of  the  subject — ^not 
to  defend  is  to  relinquish;  and  who  is  there  so  senseless  as  to 
renounce  his  share  in  a  common  benefit,  unless  he  hopes  to 
profit  by  a  new  division  of  the  spoil  ?  As  a  lord  of  parliament 
you  were  repeatedly  called  upon  to  eondenm  or  defend  the 
new  law  declared  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  you  affected 
to  l»ve  scruples,  and  every  expedient  was  attentpted  to  remove 
them;  ihe  question  was  proposed  and  urged  to  you  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes ;  your  prudence  still  supplied  you 
with  evasion,  your  resolution  was  invincible ;  for  my  own  part 
I  am  not  anxious  to  penetrate  this  solemn  secret.  I  care  not 
to  whose  wisdom  it  is  entrusted,  nor  how  soon  ycHi  carry  it 
with  you  to  your  grave*.  You  have  betrayed  your  opinion  by 
the  very  care  you  have  taken  to  conceal  it  It  is  not  from 
Xiord  Mansfield  that  we  expect  any  reserve  in  declaring  his 
real  sentiments  in  favour  of  Government,  or  in  opposition  to 
the  people ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  motions  of  a 
timid,  dishonest  heart,  which  neither  has  virtue  enough  to 
acknowledge  truth,  nor  courage  to  contradict  it.  Yet  you  con- 
tinue to  support  sjk  administration  whidb  you  know  is  univer- 

*  He  said  in  the  Eouae  of  Lords  that  he  believed  he  should  carry  his 
opinion  with  him  to  the  gmve.  It  was  a&erwaids  reported  that  he  had 
entrusted  it,  in  special  coi&dence,  to  the  ingeniomi  Puke  of  Cumberland.-^ 
Jmraus. 
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sally  odious,  and  ^siiieli,  on  some  occasions,  you  yourself  speak 
of  with  contempt.  Yon  would  fain  be  thought  to  take  no 
share  in  government,  while,  in  reality,  you  are  the  main 
spring  of  the  machine.  Here,  too,  we  trace  the  little,  pru- 
dential policy  of  a  Scotchmaa.  Instead  of  acting  that  open, 
generous  part  which  becomes  your  rank  and  station,  you 
meanly  skulk  into  the  closet,  and  give  your  sovereign  such 
advice  as  you  have  not  spirit  to  avow  or  defend.  You  secretly 
engross  the  power,  while  you  decline  the  tide  of  minister; 
and  though  you  dare  not  be  chancellor,  you  know  how  to 
secure  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  Are  the  seals  to  be  for 
ever  in  commission,  that  you  may  enjoy  five  thousand  pounds 
a  year  ?  I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord*,  your  fears  have  interposed 
at  last,  and  forced  you  to  resign ;  the  odium  of  continuing 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  such  terms  was  too  for- 
midable to  be  resisted.  What  a  multitude  of  bad  passions 
are  forced  to  submit  to  a  constitutional  infirmity !  But  though 
you  have  relinquished  the  salary,  you  still  assume  the  rights 
of  a  minister ;  your  conduct  it  seems  must  be  defended  in 
parliament.  For  what  other  purpose  is  your  wretched  friend, 
thai,  miserable  seijeant,  posted  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Is  it  in  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Leigh  to  defend  the  great  Lord 
lilansfield  ?  or  is  he  only  the  Punch  of  the  puppet-show,  to 
speak  as  he  is  prompted  by  the  chief  juggler  behind  the 
curtain  t? 

In  public  affairs,  my  Lord,  cunning,  let  it  be  ever  so  well 
wrought,  will  not  conduct  a  man  honourably  through  life; 
like  bad  money,  it  may  be  current  for  a  time,  but  it  will  soon 
be  cried  down ;  it  cannot  consist  with  a  liberal  spirit,  though 
it  be  sometimes  united  with  extraordinary  qualifications. 
"When  I  acknowledge  your  abilities  you  may  believe  I  am 
sincere.   I  feel  for  human  nature,  when  I  see  a  man  so  gifted 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Yorke,  whose  Kiicide  has  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  271,)  on  his  appointment  to  the  Chancellorship,  the  great  seal 
was  held  in  commission  by  Sir  Sydney  Stafford  Smythe,  the  hon.  Henry 
Bathurst,  and  Sir  Richard  Aston;  while  Lord  Mansfield  was  appointed 
Speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  and  xeoeived  the  Ises  aMached  to  that  import- 
ant situation.  Lord  Apsley,  about  the  date  of  this  letter,  succeeded  to  both 
offices. 

f  This  paragraph  gagged  poor  LeiffTi.  I  really  am  concerned  for  the  man, 
and  wish  it  were  possible  to  open  his  month.  He  is  a  very  pretty  orator.— 
Juirivs.  « 
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<s  jon  are  descend  to  such  vile  practice ;  yet  do  not  suffer  joar 
vanity  to  console  you  too  soon.  Believe  me,  my  good  Lord, 
you  are  not  admired  in  the  same  degree  in  which  you  are 
detested.  It  is  only  the  partiality  of  your  friends  that  ba- 
lances the  defects  of  your  heart  with  the  superiority  of  your 
understanding ;  no  learned  man,  even  among  your  own  tribe, 
thinks  you  qualified  to  preside  in  a  court  of  common  law ;  yet 
it  is  confessed  that,  under  Jmtmian,  you  might  have  made  a^u 
incomparable  Prator,  It  is  remarkable  enough,  but  I  hope 
not  ominous,  that  the  laws  you  understand  best,  and  the 
judges  you  affect  to  admire  most,  flourished  in  the  decline  of 
a  great  empire,  and  are  supposed  to  have  contributed  to 
its  fall. 

Here,  my  Lord,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  pause  together. 
It  is  not  for  mj  own  sake  that  I  wish  you  to  consider  the 
delicacy  of  your  situation.  Beware  how  you  indulge  the  first 
emotions  of  your  resentment.  This  paper  is  delivered  to  the 
world,  and  cannot  be  recalled.  The  persecution  of  an  innocent 
printer  cannot  alter  &ct8  nor  refute  arguments.  Do  not  fur- 
nish me  with  farther  materials  against  youmelf.  An  honest 
man,  like  the  true  religion,  appeals  to  the  understanding,  or 
modestly  confides  in  the  internal  evidence  of  his  conscience ; 
the  impostor  employs  force  instead  of  argument,  imposes 
silence  where  he  cannot  convince,  and  propagates  his  character 
by  the  sword. 

JUNIITS. 


LETTER  XLII*. 

TO   THE  l^BINHSR  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  January  30, 1771. 

If  we  recollect  in  what  manner  the  Mng's  friends  have  been 
constantly  employed,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised 

*  Fnlkland  lalandfl,  adjacent  to  the  continent  of  Soutk  America,  were  dis- 
covered by  the  eai)y  iMTigatc^s  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  since. 
'  Th^  Spaniards  copi^ered  them  as  included  in  the  grant  to  their  sove- 
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at  any  condition  of  disgrace  to  whidli  the  onee  respected  nooie 
of  Englishmen  may  be  degraded.  His  Majesty  has  no  cares 
l>at  such  as  concern  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  country. 
In  his  royal  breast  there  is  no  room  lefb  for  resentment,  no 
place  for  hostile  sentiments  against  the  natural  enemies  of 
his  crown.  The  system  of  govemmant  is  uniform :  violence 
and  oppression  at  home  can  only  be  supported  by  treachery 
and  submission  abroad.  When  the  ci^il  rights  of  the  people 
are  daringly  invaded  on  one  side,  what  have  we  to  expect  but 
that  their  political  rights  should  be  des^i^d  and  betrayed,  in 
the  same  proportion,  on  the  other?  The  plan  of  domestic 
poHcy  which  has  been  invariably  pursued  from  the  moment  of 
ids  present  Majesty's  accession  engrosses  all  the  attention  of 
his  servants;  they  know  that  the  security  of  their  places 
depends  upon  their  maintaining,  at  any  hazard,  the  secret 
system  of  the  closet.  A  foreign  war  might  embarrass,  an  un- 
favourable event  might  ruin  the  minister,  and  defeat  the  deep- 
laid  scheme  of  policy  to  which  he  and  his  associates  owe  their 
employments.  Eather  than  suffer  the  execution  of  that 
scheme  to  be  delayed  or  interrupted,  the  king  has  been 
advised  to  make  a  public  surrender,  a  solemn  sacrifice,  in  the 


rfiigns  from  the  Eoman  Pontiff.  The  BngUah  claimed  them  by  the  light 
supposed  to  be  conferred  by  priority  of  discovery.  They  remained 
desolate  and  neglected  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  centnry.  It  was  at  last 
judged  by  the  English,  that,  as  a  station  from  which  the  Spaniards  of  South 
America  might  be  annoyed  in  war,  or  yisited  for  commercial  purposes  during 
peace,  these  isles  might  be  seized.and  colonised  with  advantage.  They  were 
accordingly  occupied  by  an  English  force,  and  some  slight  fortifications 
erected.  Aware  of  the  danger  to  their  empire  in  South  America  if  a 
flourishing  English  colony  should  be  ostikbtished  so  near,  the  Spaniards 
Bent  an  armament  from  an  American  port,  which  dispossessed  the  English, 
and  sent  them  ignominiously  home.  An  act  of  such  hostility  was  to  be 
resented.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  Court  <d  Madrid ;  and  preparations 
were  at  the  same  time  commenced  for  going  to  war  if  the  Spaniards  should 
refuse  to  restore  the  islands  without  a  contest.  Negotiations  were  protracted, 
but  the  Spaniards  at  length  agreed  to  make  the  required  restitution,  but 
wiAottt  relinqoiiB^ing  th^  right;  while  it  xnm  iecretly  stipulated  that 
BngJand,  soon  after  the  murender,  should  eYaeoate  the  disputed  poagession. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1771,  the  king  was  enabled  to  inform  his  par- 
liament of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  Spain.  Opposition  arraigned 
the  dishonour  of  the  implied  conditions.  Junius  undertook  to  rouse  public 
opinion  on  their  side  in  the  present  letter,  which  ifl  more  ably  written 
than  those  on  the  subject  of  the  London  petitions.— S^. 
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face  of  .all  Europe,  not  only  of  the  interests  of  his  subjects, 
but  of  his  own  personal  reputation»  and  of  the  dignity  of  that 
crown  which  his  predecessors  have  worn  with  honour.  These 
are  strong  terms,  Sir,  but  they  are  supported  by  fact  and 
argument. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  been  for  some  yeajrs  in  pos- 
session of  an  island,  to  which,  as  the  ministry  themselves 
have  repeatedly  asserted,  the  Spaniards  had  no  claim  of  right. 
The  importance  of  the  place  is  not  in  question ;  if  it  were,  a 
better  judgment  might  be  formed  of  it  from  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Anson  and  Lord  Egmont,  and  from  the  anxiety  of  the 
Spaniards,  than  from  any  fallacious  insinuations  thrown  out 
by  men  whose  interest  it  is  to  undervalue  that  property  which 
they  are  determined  to  relinquish.  The  pretensions  of  Spain 
were  a  subject  of  negotiation  between  the  two  courts ;  they 
had  been  discussed  but  not  admitted ;  the  king  of  Spain,  in  these 
drcumstances,  bids  adieu  to  amicable  negotiation,  and  appeals 
directly  to  the  sword.  The  expedition  against  Port  Egmont 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sudden,  iU^soncerted  entei^rise ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  conducted  not  only  with  the  usual 
military  precautions,  but  in  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
war.  A  frigate  was  first  employed  to  examine  the  strength 
of  the  place ;  a  message  was  then  sent,  demanding  immediate 
possession,  in  the  catholic  king^s  name,  and  ordering  our 
people  to  depart;  at  last,  a  military  force  appears,  and  com- 
pels the  garrison  to  surrender.  A  formal  capitulation  ensues, 
and  his  Majesty^s  ship,  which  might  at  least  have  been  per- 
mitted to  bring  home  his  troops  immediately,  is  detained  in 
port  twenty  days,  and  her  rudder  forcibly  taken  away.  This 
train  of  facts  carries  no  appearance  of  the  rashness  or  violence 
of  a  Spanish  governor ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  plan  seems 
to  have  been  formed  and  executed  inconsequence  of  deliberate 
orders,  and  a  regular  instruction  from  the  Spanish  court. 
Mr.  Bucarelli  is  not  a  pirate,  nor  has  he  been  treated  as  such 
by  those  who  employed  him*.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman)  when  I  affirm  that  our  king  owes  him  a  signal 
reparation.  Where  will  the  humiliation  of  this  country  end ! 
A  king  of  Great  Britain,  not  contented  with  placing  himself 

*  The  goremflfr  of  Buenos  Ayres^  under  whose  direction  the  espedition 
•ent  to  take  possession  of  Port  Sgmont  was  forwarded ;  and  who,  it  was 
well  known,  did  not  act  without  authority. 
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Upon  a  level  with  a  Spanish  governor,  descends  so  low  as  to 
do  a  notorious  injastice  to  that  governor.  As  a  salvo  for  his 
own  reputation,  he  has  been  advised  to  traduce  the  character 
of  a  brave  officer,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  common  robber,  when 
he  knew  with  certainty  that  Mr.  Bucarelli  had  acted  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  and  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty. 
Thus  it  happens  in  private  life,  with  a  man  who  has  no  spirit 
nor  sense  of  honour :  one  of  his  equals  orders  a  servant  to 
strike  him  ;  instead  of  retoming  the  blow  to  his  master,  his 
courage  is  contented  with  throwing  an  aspersion,  equally  false 
and  pubHc,  upon  the  character  of  9ie  servant. 

This  short  recapitulation  was  necessary  to  introduce  the 
consideration  of  his  Majesty's  speech  of  ISth  November,  1770, 
and  the  subsequent  measures  of  government.  The  excessive 
caution  with  which  the  speech  was  drawn  up  had  impressed 
upon  me  an  early  conviction  that  no  serious  resentment  was 
thought  of,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  whenever 
it  happened,  must,  in  some  degree,  be  dishonourable  to  Eng- 
land. There  appears  through  the  whole  speech  a  guard  and 
reserve  in  the  choice  of  expression,  which  shows  how  careful 
the  ministry  were  not  to  embarrass  their  future  prospects  by 
any  firm  or  spirited  declaration  firom  the  throne.  When  all 
hopes  of  peace  are  lost,  his  Majesty  tells  his  parliament  that 
he  fe  preparing,  not  for  barbarous  war,  but  (with  all  his 
mother's  softness*) /or  a  different  situmtion.  An  open  act  of 
hostility,  authorised  by  the  catholic  king,  is  called  an  act  of  a 
governor.  This  act,  to  avoid  the  mention  of  a  regular  siege 
and  surrender,  passes  under  the  piratical  description  of  seizing 
by  force ;  and  the  thing  taken  is  described,  not  as  a  part  of 
the  king's  territory  or  proper  dominion,  but  merely  as  a 
possession — a  word  expressly  chosen  in  contradistinction  to,  and 
exclusion  of,  the  idea  of  right,  and  to  prepare  us  for  a  future 
surrender  both  of  the  right  and  of  the  possession.  Yet  this 
speech,  Sir,  cautious  and  equivocal  as  it  is,  cannot,  by  any 
sophistry,  be  accommodated  to  the  measures  which  have  since 
been  adopted ;  it  seemed  to  promise  that  whatever  might  be 
given  up  by  secret  stipulation,  some  care  would  be  taken  to 
save  appearances  to  the  public.     The  event  shtfws  us  that 

•  Alluding  to  the  vulgar  report  of  the  day,  tlat  the  Princew  DotWfer  of 
Wales  had  interfered  in  1^6  ^smflh  negotiation. 
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to  depart,  in  the  minutest  article,  from  the  nicety  and  strict- 
neas  of  punctilio,  is  as  dangerous  to  national  honour  as  to 
female  virtue.  The  woman  who  admits  of  one  familiarity 
seldom  knows  where  to  stop,  or  what  to  refuse ;  and  when  tb& 
counsels  of  a  great  country  give  way  in  a  single  instance, 
when  once  they  are  inclined  to  submission,  every  step  accele- 
rates the  rapidity  of  the  descent.  The  ministiy  themselves, 
when  they  fnimed  the  speech,  did  not  foresee  that  they  should 
ever  accede  to  such  an  accommodation  as  they  have  since 
advised  their,  master  to  accept  of. 

The  king  says,  the  hotwur  of  my  crown  and  the  rights  of  my 
people  are  deeply  affected.  The  Spaniard,  in  his  reply,  says, 
I  give  you  back  posMsmn^  biU  I  adhere  to  my  claim  of  prior 
right,  reserving  the  assertion  of  it  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 

The  speech  says,  I  made  an  immediate  demand  of  satiifac- 
tiofi,  and,  if  that  fails,  I  am  prepared  to  do  myself  justice. 
This  immediate  demand  must  have  been  sent  to  Madrid  on 
the  12th  of  September,  or  in  a  few  days  after.  It  was  cer- 
tainly refused,  or  evaded,  and  the  king  has  not  done  himself 
justice ;  when  the  first  magistrate  speaks  to  the  nation,  some 
care  should  be  taken  of  his  apparent  veracity. 

The  speech  proceeds  to  say,  I  shaU  not  discontinue  vvy 
preparations  until  I  have  received  proper  reparation  fow^  Hie 
injury.  If  this  assurance  may  be  relied  on,  what  an  enormous 
expense  is  entailed,  sine  die,  upon  this  unhappy  country! 
Eestitution  of  a  possession,  and  reparation  of  an  injury,  are  as 
different  in  substance  as  they  are  in  language ;  the  very  act 
of  restitution  may  contain,  as  in  this  instance  it  palpably  does, 
a  shameful  aggravation  of  the  injury.  .A  man  of  spirit  does 
not  measure  the  degree  of  an  injury  by  the  mere  positive 
damage  he  has  sustained;  he  c<»isiders  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded^  he  resents  the  superiority  asserted  over 
him,  and  reyects  with  indignation  the  claim  of  hght  which 
his  adversary  endeavours  to  establish  and  would  force  him  to 
acknowledge 

The  motives  on  which  the  catholic  king  makes  restitution 
are,  if  possible,  more  insolent  and  disgraceful  to  our  sovereign 
than  even  the  declaratory  condition  annexed  to  it.  After 
taking  four  months  to  consider  whether  the  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  his  own  orders  or  not,  he  condescends  to  dia- 
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avow  the  enterprise  and  to  restore  tlie  island,  not  from  any 
regard  to  jastiee,  not  from  any  regard  he  bears  to  his  Britannic 
Hajesty,  but  merely  ^rom  the  perMoncn  in  which  he  u  of  ike 
^pacific  eendmenU  of  the  king  of  OresU  Britmn ;  at  this  rate,  if 
onr  king  had  discovered  the  spirit  of  a  man,  if  he  bad  made  a 
peremptoiy  demand  of  satisfaction,  the  king  of  Spain  would 
have  given  him  a  peremptory  refusal.  But  why  this  unseasosr 
able,  this  ridiculous  mention  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's 
pa(»fio  intentions?  Have  they  ever  been  in  question  ?  Was 
he  the  aggressor?  Does  he  attack  foreign  powers  without 
provocation  V  Does  he  even  resist  when  he  is  insulted  ?  No, 
Sir,  if  any  ideas  of  strife  or  hostility  have  entered  his  royal 
mind,  they  have  a  very  different  direction.  The  enemies  of 
[England  have  nothing  to  fear  from  tfaem. 

After  all.  Sir,  to  what  kind  of  disavowal  has  the  Ism^  of 
Spain  at  last  consented  ?  Supposing  it  made  in  proper  time, 
it  should  have  been  accompanied  with  instant  restitution,  and 
if  Mr.  BucareUi  acted  without  orders,  be  deserved  death.  Now, 
Sir,  instead  of  immediate  restitution  we  have  a  four  months* 
negotiation ;  and  the  officer,  whose  act  is  disavowed,  returns 
to  court  and  is  loaded  with  honoura. 

If  the  actual  situation  of  Europe  be  considered,  the  treachezy 
of  the  king's  servants,  particularly  of  Lord  North,  who  takes 
the « whole  upon  himself,  will  appear  in  tlie  strongest  colours 
of  aggravation.  Our  allies  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  king  of  France's  present  aversion  from  war  and  the  dis- 
traction of  his  afiQurs  are  notorious ;  he  is  now  in  a  state  of 
war  with  his  people ;  in  vain  did  the  catholic  king  solicit  him 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  against  us ;  his  finances  were  in 
the  last  disorder,  and  it  was  probable  that  his  troops  might 
find  sufficient  employment  at  home.  In  these  drcumstances 
we  might  have  dictated  the  law  to  Spain.  There  are  no  terms 
to  which  she  might  not  have  been  compelled  to  submit ;  at 
the  worst,  a  war  with  Spain  alone  carries  the  fairest  promise 
of  advantage.  One  good  effect  at  least  would  have  been 
immediately  produced  by  it—the  desertion  of  France  would 
hove  irritated  her  ally,  and,  in  all  probability,  have  dissolved 
the  family  compact  The  scene  is  now  fatally  changed;  the 
advantage  is  thrown  away,  the  mpst  foToiuable  opportunity  is 
lost;  hereafter  we  shall  know  the  value  of  it.    When  th^ 

TOL,  I.  y 
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French  king  is  reooneiled  to  his  eul^acts,  "vhen  Spfdn  has 
eon^eted  her  preparadone,  when  ihe  collected  strength  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  attacks  ns  at  once,  tlie  king  himself 
'will  be  able  to  determine  upon  the  wisdom  or  imprudesoe  of 
his  present  conduct.  As  far  as  the  probability  of  argument 
esLtends,  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  a  conjuncture,  which 
threatens  the  veiy  being  of  this  countiy,  has  been  wilfully 
prepared  and  forwarded  by  our  own  ministry.  How  far  the 
people  may  be  animated  under  the  present  administration  I 
know  not ;  but  this  I  know  with  certainty,  that,  under  t^ 
present  administration,  or  if  anything  like  it  should  oontinue, 
it  is  of  very  little  moment  whether  we  are  a  conquered  nation 
or  not*. 

Having  travelled  thus  far  in  the  high  road  of  matter  offoet, . 
I  may  now  be  permitted  to  wander  a  little  into  the  fieid  of 
imagination.  Let  us  bai^ish  from  our  minds  the  persuasion 
.  that  these  events  have  really  happened  in  the  reign  of  the 
best  of  princes ;  let  us  oonsider  mem  as  nothing  more  than 
the  mateiials  of  a  lable,  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  sove- 
reign of  some  other  country  to  he  concerned.  I  mean  to 
violate  all  the  laws  of  probability,  when  I  suppose  that  this 
imaginary  king,  after  having  voluntarily  disgraced  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  might  return  to  a  sense  of  his  dis- 
honour !— that  he  might  perceive  the  snare  laid  for  him  by 
his  minii^rs,  and  feel  a  spark  of  ^ame  kindling  in  his  breast. 
The  part  he  must  then  be  obliged  to  act  wotdd  overwhelm 
Mm  with  confusion.  To  his  parliament  he  must  say,  I  called 
fou  together  to  receiw  your  advice,  and  have  never  asked  your 

*  The  king's  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  declaration  is  drawn 
up  in  barbarons  French,  and  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford.  This  diplo- 
matic lord  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  aond  practice  of  etipbefibtty  and  is 
cuHposed  to  be  a  psofonnd  master  of  the  oeofenMsiies.  I  will  not  msuH  lam 
by  any  reference  to  grammar  or  common  sense.  If  he  were  eren  acquainted 
■with  the  common  forms  of  his  ojffice,  I  should  think  him  as  well  qualified 
fer  it  as  any  man  in  bis  Majesty's  service.  The  reader  is  requested  to 
ebswve  Lord  fiochford's  method  of  antbentieating  a  public  instrument. 
''  Sn  foi  de  qnoi,  mm  .sonssign^  im  des  prineipanK  secretabes  d'<sta(t  de 
8.  M.  B.  ai  fligne  la  prMotte  de  ma  signature  oidinaife^  •et  a  iosUe 
fait  apposer  le  cachet  de  not  armes."  In  three  lines  there  are  no  less  than 
seven  ftQse  concords.  But  the  man  does  not  even  know  the  style  of  his 
-«fiU>e ;— if  he  had  known  it,  he  would  liaw  said,  *»  now,  soussigne.  secte- 
«ttre.d'«tat  de  S.  M.  B.  4mm  0i8ii^/'ihc.--Jinim. 
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4^nmon ;  to  iJie  merdiaxit,  I  have  distrsseed  your  oontmerce,  I 
haw  ^bragged  ymir  teamen  out  of  your  ships,  I  have  loaded  you 
with  a  ^irievotts  weight  of  insurances ;  to  tlie  kndbolder,  I  told 
you  war  was  too  probable  when  I  was  determined  to  submit  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation,  I  extorted  new  taxes  from  you 
before  it  was  possible  they  could  be  wanted,  and  am  now  unable 
to  account  for  th^  application  of  tliem ;  to  tiie  public  creditor, 
J  have  delivered  up  your  fortunes  a  prey  to  foreigners,  and  to 
the  vilest  of  your  fellow-subjects,  Perha{)s  tkis  repenting 
prince  might  conclude  ¥>ith  one  general  aoknotvledgment  to 
them  all,  I  have  involved  every  ramk  of  my  subjects  in  anxiety 
and  distress,  and  have  nothing  to  offer  you  in  return  but  the 
certainty  of  national  dishonour,  an  armed  truce,  and  peace 
tei^out  security. 

If  these  accounts  were  settled  there  would  still  remain  an 
apology  to  be  made  to  his  navy  and  to  his  army.  To  the  first  he 
would  say,  you  were  once  the  terror  of  the  world,  but  go  back  to 
your  harbours;  a  man  dtahonoured,  as  I  am,  has  no  use  for 
your  service.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  appear  again 
l)efbre  his  soldiers,  even  in  the  pacific  cereirony  of  a  review*. 
But,  wherever  he  appeared,  the  humiliating  confession  would 
be  extorted  from  him.  I  have  received  a  Uow,  and  had  not 
^rit  to  resent  it ;  I  demanded  satisfaction,  and  have  accepted 
a  declaration  in  which  the  right  to  strike  me  again  is  asserted 
and  confirmed.  His  countenance  at  least  would  speak  this 
language,  and  even  his  guards  would  blush  for  him. 

^ut  to  retiuii  to  our  argument.  The  miaiatry,  it  seems, 
are  labouring  to  dra^aline  ^f  distincti^i  between  the  honour 
of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has 
jet  been  only  started  in  discourse,  for,  in  effect,  both  objects 
have  been  equally  sacrificed.  I  neither  understand  the  dis- 
tinction, nor  what  xsse  the  mkdstiy  pvopose  to  make  of  it. 
The  king's  honour  is  that  of  his  people.  2%^r  real  honour  and 
real  interest  are  the  same ;  I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain 
.punctilio.  A  dear,  unblemished  character  comprehends  not 
«!%  the  integrity  that  will  not  effer,  but  the  ecpirit  that  will  not 
submit  to  an  injury ;  and  whetiierit  b^ongs  to  an  individual  or 
io  a  community  it  is  the  foundation  of  peace,  of  independence, 

*  A  mittake.  He  appson  hvSate  Aem  metjiHaywiAi  ithA  jutric  m£  a 
blow  upon  his  face, — Frokpudorf — Junius. 
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and  of  safety.  Private  credit  is  wealth,  public  honotir  is 
security  ;  the  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird,  supports  its 
flight ;  strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him  to  the  earth. 

JUNIUS. 


It  was  against  the  preceding  letter  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  engaged  bjthe 
m  inistry  to  mnster  his  aignmentatire  powers.  His  answer,  published  in  1771, 
is  entitled, "  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  FalkUmd'a  Islands;" 
from  which  the  following  is  worth  transcribing : — 

"  Of  Junius  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  he  scatters  ambiguous  6je- 
pressions  among  the  Tulgar ;  for  he  cries  havoc  without  reserve,  and  endea- 
vours to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign  and  of  civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they 
are  going,  and  careless  what  may  be  their  prey.  Junius  has  sometimes  made 
his  satire  felt,  but  let  not  injudicious  admiratiott  mistake  the  venom  of  the 
shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has  sometimes  sported  with  lueky 
malice ;  but  to  hun  that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  sareaatie  in 
a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack  the  (sHant  Killer  in  a  coat  of  darkneos, 
he  may  do  much  mischief  with  little  strength.  Novelty  captivates  the  super- 
ficial and  thoughtless ;  vehemence  delights  the  discontented  and  turbulent. 
He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  trum  will  always  have  an  audience ;  he 
that  vilifies  established  authority  will  always  find  abettors. 

*'  Junius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  impudence  which  has  zarely 
glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  monatar 
makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once  provided  for  hia  safety  by  impenetrable 
secrecy,  he  had  nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  enemies  whom  be 
knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark.  Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in 
all  the  immunities  of  invisibility ;  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  has  been 
bold ;  out  of  the  reach  of  shame — he  has  been  confident.  As  a  rhetorician, 
he  has  the  art  of  persuading  when  he  seconded  desire ;  aa  a  reasoner,  he  has 
convinced  those  who  had  no  doubt  b«fore;  as  a  moralist,  he  has  taught  that 
virtue  may  disgrace ;  and  as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults 
on  the  high.  Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he  has  been  able  to  advance  it ; 
finding  the  nation  combustible,  he  has  been  aUe  to  inflame  it.  Let  us 
abstract  from  his  vnt  the  vivacity  of  insolence,  and  withdraw  from  his  efficacy 
the  sympathetic  £EiTour  of  plebeian  malignity ;  I  do  not  say  that  we  shall 
leave  him  nothing;  the  cause  that  I  defend  scorns  the  help  of  fiilsehood; 
but  if  we  leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his  praise  1 

"  It  is  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of  periods,  or  his 
fertility  of  allusion,  that  he  detains  the  cits  of  London  and  the  boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no  cognizance.  They  admire 
him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of  out- 
rage, for  rage  of  defiimation  and  audacity  of  fiilsehood.  The  supporters  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  feel  no  niceties  of  composition,  nor  dexterities  of  sophistry; 
their  faculties  are  better  proportioned  to  the  bawl  of  Bellas  or  barbarity  of 
Beckford ;  but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  their  side,  and  they  are  there- 
fore sure  that  Junius  is  infidliWe.  Those  who  know  not  whither  he  would 
lead  them,  resolve  to  follow  him;  and  those  who  cannot  find  his  meanii]^ 
hope  he  means  rebellion. 
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**  JunUu  is  oa  noasual  phenomenon  on  which  some  have  gazed  with 
wonder,  and  some  with  terror,  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  passions. 
He  will  soon  be  more  closely  viewed,  or  more  attentively  examined,  and 
what  folly  has  taken  for  a  comet  that,  from  its  flaming  hair,  shook  pestilence 
and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a  meteor  formed  by  the  vapours 
of  putrefying  democracy,  and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  effervescence  of 
interest  struggling  with  conviction,  which  after  having  plunged  its  followers 
in  ft  bog,  will  leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regarded  it. 

"  Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius  secure  from  criticism, 
though  his  expressions  are  often  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble,  I  should  never 
have  stationed  him  where  he  has  placed  himself  had  I  not  rated  him  by  his 
morals  rather  than  his  faculties.  '  What,'  says  Pope,  '  must  be  the  priest, 
where  the  monkey  is  a  god  T  What  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  party  of  which 
the  heads  are  WUkes  and  Crosby,  Sawbridge  and  Townshend  ] 

**  Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  therefore  tell  it.  He  is  an  enemy 
to  the  ministry,  he  sees  them  hourly  growing  stronger.  He  knows  that  a 
war  at  once  unjust  and  unsuccessful  would  lave  certainly  displaced  them, 
and  is  therefore,  in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  that  war  was  not  unjustly 
saade,  and  unsucoessfuUy  conducted;  but  there  are  others  whose  thoughts  are 
leas  clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes,  perhaps,  are  less  consequentially 
digested,  who  declare  that  they  do  not  wish  for  a  rupture,  yet  condemn  the 
ministry  for  not  doing  that  from  which  a  rupture  would  naturally  have  fol- 
lowed." 

Of  this  pamphlet  the  ministry  were  not  a  little  proud ;  and  especially  as 
they  made  no  doubt  that  Junius  would  hereby  be  drawn  into  a  paper  con- 
test with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  hence  they  would  possess  a  greater  facility 
of  detecting  him.  Junius  se^ns  to  have  been  aware  of  the  trap  laid  for 
him,  and  made  no  direct  reply  whatever. 


LETTER  XLIII 

TO  'raE  PRINTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  February  6,  1771. 

I  HOPE  your  correspondent  Junius  is  better  employed  than  in 
answering  or  reading  the  criticisms  of  a  newspaper.  This  is 
a  task  from  which,  if  he  were  inclined  to  submit  to  it,  his 
friends  ought  to  relieve  him*.  Upon  this  principle  I  shall 
undertake  to  answer  AntirJuniuSy  more,  I  believe,  to  his 
conviction  tlian  to  his  satisfaction.  Not  daring  to  attack  the 
main  body  of  Junius*s  last  letter,  he  triumphs  in  having,  as 

*  In  his  Pre&oe  (p.  91),  Junius  says  his  **  subordinate  character  is  never 
guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  praising  his  principal;"  but  does  not  this  com- 
mencement savour  strongly  of  laudation  % — Ed. 
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he  thinks,  surprised  an  outpost,  and  cut  ofiC  a  detadied 
argument,  a  mere  straggling  proposition.  But  even  in  this 
petty  warfare,  be  shall  find  himself  defeated. 

Junius  does  not  speak  of  the  Spanish  fiation  as  the  natural 
enemies  of  England.  He  applies  that  description,  with  the 
strictest  truth  and  justice,  to  the  Spanish  Court,  From  the 
moment  when  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ascended 
that  throne,  their  whole  system  of  government  was  inverted 
and  became  hostile  to  this  country.  Unity  of  possession 
iatroduced  a  unity  of  politics,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had 
reason  when  he  said  to  his  grandson,  **The  Pyrenees  are 
removed,''  The  history  of  the  present  century  is  one  con- 
tinued confirmation  of  the  prophecy. 

The  assertion.  **  That  violence  cmd  oppresswn  ai  hom^  can 
only  he  supported  by  treachery  and  submission  abroad,^  is 
applied  to  a  free  people  whose  rights  are  invaded,  not  to  the 
government  of  a  country  where  despotic  or  absolute  power  is 
confessedly  vested  in  the  prince ;  and  with  this  application, 
the  assertion  is  true.  An  absolute  monarch  having  no  points 
to  carry  at  home  will  naturally  maintain  the  honour  of  his 
crown  in  all  his  transactions  with  foreign  powers.  But  if  we 
could  suppose  the  sovereign  of  a  free  nation  possessed  with  a 
design  to  make  himself  absolute,  he  would  be  inconsistent 
with  himself  if  he  suffered  his  projects  to  be  interrupted  or 
embarrassed  by  a  foreign  war,  unless  that  war  tended,  as  in 
some  cases  it  might,  to  promote  his  principal  design.  Of  the 
three  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  of  conduct  (quoted  by 
Anti-Junius)  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  only  one  in 
point.  Harry  the  Eighth,  by  the  submission  of  his  parlisr 
ment,  was  as  absolute  a  prince  as  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  government  was  not  oppressive  to  the 
people ;  and  as  to  her  foreign  wars,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
that  they  were  unavoidable.  The  national  honour  was  not  in 
question.  She  was  compelled  to  fight  in  defence  of  her  own 
person  and  of  her  title  to  the  crown.  In  the  common  course 
of  selfish  policy,  Oliver  Cromwell  should  have  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  foreign  powers,  or  at  least  have  avoided  disputes 
with  them  the  better  to  establish  his  tyranny  at  home.  Had 
he  been  only  a  bad  man,  he  would  have  sacrificed  the  honour 
of  the  nation  to  the  success  of  his  domestic  policy.  But,  with 
all  his  crimes,  he  had  the  spirit  of  an  Engli^maoa.    The 
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co&cbict  of  such  a  man  most  always  be  an  exception  to  vulgar 
rules.  He  had  abilities  sufficient  to  reconcile  contradictions, 
and  to  make  a  great  nation  at  the  same  moment  unhappy  and 
formidable.  If  it  were  not  for  the  respect  I  bear  the  minister, 
I  could  name  a  man  who,  without  one  grain  of  understanding, 
can  do  half  as  much  as  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Whether  or  no  there  be  a  secret  system  in  the  closet,  and 
what  may  be  the  object  of  it,  are  questions  which  can  only  be 
determined  by  appearances,  and  on  which  every  man  must 
decide  for  himself. 

The  whole  plan  of  Junius*s  letter  proves  that  he  himself 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  xeel  honour  of  the  crown 
and  the  real  interest  of  the  people.  In  the  climax,  to  which 
your  correspondent  objects,  Junius  adopts  the  language  of  the 
court,  and  by  that  conformity,  gives  strength  to  his  argument. 
He  says  that,  "  the  king  has  not  only  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
his  people,  hut  (what  was  likely  to  touch  him  more  nearly) 
Ids  personal  reputation^  and  the  dignity  of  his  crown.** 

The  queries  put  by  Anti-Jimins  can  only  be  answered  by 
the  ministry*.  Abandoned  as  they  are,  I  fancy  they  wiU  not 
confess  that  they  have,  for  so  many  years,  maintained  pos- 
session of  another  man's  property.  After  admitting  the 
assertion  of  the  ministry,  viz.,  that  the  Spaniards  had  no 
rightful  claim,  and  after  justifying  them  for  saying  so,  it  is 
his  business,  not  mine,  to  give  us  some  good  reason  for  their 
suffering  the  pretensions  of  Spain  to  he  a  subject  of  negotiation, 
Bie  admits  the  facts ; — let  him  reconcile  them  if  he  can. 

The  last  paragraph  brings  us  back  to  the  original  question, 
whether  the  Spanish  declaration  contains  such  a  satisfaction 
as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  have  accepted.  This 
was  the  field  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  encountered 
Junius  openly  and  fairly.  But  here  he  leaves  the  argument 
as  no  longer  defensible.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  one 
general  admonition  to  my  fellow-subjects ; — that,  when  they 
hear  these  matters  debated,  they  should  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  misled  by  general  declamations  upon  the  conveniences 
of  peace,  or  the  miseries  of  war.     Between  peace  and  war, 

*  A  writer,  sabserilHxig  hinwdf  AntirJunvM,  attacked  the  preceding 
letter  of  Junius  in  three  suoceMive  nnmbera  of  the  Public  Adyertiser,  in 
February,  1771 ;  but,  after  the  extracts  inserted  from  Dr.  Johnson,  his  letters 
•re  hardly  entitled  to  farther  notice. 
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abstractedly,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  a  question  in  iho 
mind  of  a  mtional  being.  The  real  questions  are.  Have  we 
any  security  that  the  peace  we  have  so  dearly  ptirchased  will 
last  a  tweivemonlhf  and  if  noti^^-hmve  we,  or  haw  we  not, 
sacrificed  the  fairest  opportunity  of  making  war  with  ad- 
vantage f 

PHILOJUNIUa 


LETTER  XLIV*. 

TO   THE   FBINTEB   OF  THE   PUBUO  ADVBBTISER. 

Sii^  AprU  22, 1771. 

To  write  for  profit  Avithout  taxing  the  press,   to  write  for 
fame  and  to  be  unknown,  to  support  the  intrigues  of  faction 

*  The  debates  in  perliament  had  never  yet  been  regularly  and  ayowedly 
published  in  the  newspapers.  But  various  artifices  had  been  used  in  order  to 
melee  them  known,  under  some  aflEectation  of  disguise,  by  which  the  general 
coriotity  might  be  gratified  without  provoking  parliamentary  censure. 
Even  this  disguise  began  to  be  laid  aside  under  the  fireedom  of  the  press, 
which  had  b^gnn  to  be  exercised  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign.  This  freedom  was,  however,  frequently  checked  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  printers  of  any  publication  in  which  either  House  was 
mentioned  were  liable  to  be  summoned  before  that  House,  coufinedj 
reprimanded,  severely  fined,  and  only  dismissed  after  they  had  made  the 
most  humiliating  submissions,  and  paid  large  sums  of  money  in  fines  and 
fees.  A  Lord  Marchmont,  especially,  used  to  watch  with  suspicious  vigilance 
over  the  newspapers,  and  to  make  motions  against  their  printers  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  whenever  any  of  the  proceedings  of  that  House  were,  however 
slightly,  mentioned  in  the  papers.  The  public  endured  this  severe  use  of  the 
privilege  of  parliament  with  great  impatience.  The  printers  of  the  news- 
papers were  from  time  to  time  encouraged  to  set  it  at  defiance.  At  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  1771,  the  matter  was  brought  to  trial  between 
the  people  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

Accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament  had  been  printed  in  the  different 
newspapers.  Oolonel  Onslow  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  printers,  as  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  parliament. 
The  printers  were  summoned  to  attend  the  House.  Those  who  obeyed  the 
summons,  obtained,  on  easy  terms,  their  pardon.  Kobert  Thompson,  and 
John  Wheble,  printers  of  the  Gazetteer,  and  the  Middlesex  Jounml,  slighted 
the  order;  and  a  proclamation  was  therefore  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  to  apprehend  them.  On  the  13th  of  March,  the  printers  of  the 
Mominff  Chronicle,  the  St.  James'i  Chronicle,  the  London,  the  W  hitehaUf 
and  the  General  Eveming,  Posts,  and  the  London  Packet,  were  also  ordered 
to  attend  the  House  of  Commons.  J.  Miller,  printer  of  the  London  Evening 
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and  to  be  disowned,  as  a  dangerous  auxiliary,  by  every  party 
m  the  kingdom,  are  eontradictions  which  the  minister  must 

I^ott,  slighting  tbii  order,  a  inetteDger  from  the  Commoni  iras,  on  the  14th, 
sent  to  take  him  into  custody. 

While  these  proceedings  went  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
printers,  the  city  was  in  a  commotion  against  their  vexations  measures.  Mr. 
"Wilkes,  now  alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  concerted  a 
plan  to  baffle  all  the  wrath  of  the  Commons.  Wheble  was  apprehended,  in 
consequence  of  the  proclamation,  on  the  15th,  and  was  brought  before  him, 
then  tiie  sitting  alderman  at  Ctuildhall.  In  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  proclamation,  Wilkes  discharged  Wheble ;  bound 
bim  over  to  prosecute  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  apprehended; 
obliged  that  person  to  give  ball  for  his  future  appearance  in  trial ;  and  sent 
notice  of  these  proceedings  to  Lord  Halifax,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state.  A  messenger  from  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending  on  the  House  of 
Cremmons  was  sent  to  take  into  custody  Miller,  the  refractory  printer  of  the 
London  Evening  Post,  Miller  was  instructed  to  charge  that  messenger  as 
guilty  of  an  assault,  if  he  should  attempt  to  seize  him,  to  call  in  a  constable 
to  take  him  into  custody,  and  to  carry  him  before  the  city  magistrates.  All 
this  was  done.  Whittam,  the  messenger  from  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  attempt- 
ing to  seize  Miller,  was,  by  him,  carried  befbrethe  Lord  Mayor;  who,  with 
Aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  committed  Whittam  to  Wood  Street-compter, 
and  afterwards  held  him  to  bail  for  his  future  appearance. 

At  the  news  of  this  invasion  of  their  priyileges,  the  Commons  were  highly 
enraged.  They  summoned  Crosby,  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  attend  in  his  place,  and 

S'ye  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  committing  a  messenger  from  the  House  of 
ommons  into  custody.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend  the  House,  but 
refused,  unless  he  might  attend  in  his  place  as  Member  for  Middlesex.  Oa 
the  19th,  Crosby  and  Oliver  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Commons.^  They  justi- 
fied, or  attempted  to  justiiy,  their  conduct,  by  pleading  th^  obligation  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  city.  The  ministers  and  their  friends 
earnestly  proposed  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Oliver,  should  be  at  least 
committed  to  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure  of  the  House.  The  minority 
contended  with  every  argument  which  zeal  could  suggest  in  their  favour. 
Oliver  was  sent  to  the  Tower  immediately  aft^r  the  close  of  the  debate.  The 
recognizance  of  Whittam  the  messenger  was  erased  out  of  the  minute  book 
of  recognizances  belonging  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  court.  The  determinatioa 
in  respect  to  Crosby,  the  Mayor,  was  delayed,  only  because  illness  made  him 
unable  to  continue  in  the  House  till  the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
On  the  27th,  the  Lord  Mayor  again  attended  in  his  place,  refused  all  con- 
cessions, and  was  also  sent  to  the  Tower.  Wilkes  had  received  a  second 
order  to  attend  the  House,  which  he  slighted  equally  as  the  first.  He  was 
a  third  time  summoned  to  attend  on  the  8th  of  April.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
majority,  aware  that  he  would  still  slight  their  summons,  contrived  to  waive 
the  contention  which  he  courted  by  adjourning  over  the  day  on  which  he  was 
last  ordered  to  attend,  and  then  ceasing  from  any  Luther  repetition  of  their 
summons. 
In  the  mean  time  Crosby,  Wilkes,  and  Oliver,  were  extolled  as  the  firm 
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reooncile,  before  I  forfeit  mj  credit  with  tbe  puUie.  I  roKf 
quit  the  sendee,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suspect  me  of 
desertion.  The  reputation  of  these  papers  is  an  honourable 
pledge  for  my  attachment  to  the  people.  To  sacrifice  a 
respected  character,  and  to  renounce  the  esteem  of  sociefy, 
requires  more  than  Mr.  Wedderbume's  resolution*;  and 
though,  in  him,  it  was  rather  a  professioa  than  a  desertioii  of 
his  priaieiples  (I  speak  tenderly  of  thk  gmitleman,  for  when 

friendi  of  the  freedom  of  discomion.  Tbe  thanks  of  the  Common  Oonncil  were 
eagerly  voted  to  them.  A  committee  of  the  Common  Council  wm  appointed 
to  aaaiat  then  in  their  defisnce.  To  defraf  the  necesBary  expense,  a  sum  of 
mone  J  was  aealonal  j  granted.  In  their  paaiage  throogfa  the  streets,  between 
the  Mansion  House,  the  Hooi*  of  Commons,  and  the  Tower,  they  were 
followed  by  an  immense  crowd,  consisting  not  merely  of  the  populace,  but  of 
the  livery,  who  were  aealous  in  whatever  conid  thwart  the  House  of  Commons 
or  the  views  of  the  administration.  In  the  Tower,  the  Mayor  and  Alderman 
Oliver  were  visited  by  the  leaden  of  the  minority  in  parliament;  and  had  s 
table  kept  fox  them  at  the  expense  of  the  eity.  Applwation  was  made  to  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  to  admit 
them  to  bail.  Both  these  judges,  however,  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  refiised  to  interpose  between  that  House  and 
the  prisoners.  They  remained,  therefore,  in  confinement  till  the  prorogation 
of  that  session  of  parliament  They  were  then,  of  course,  set  at  liberty;  as 
the  authority  of  the  Houe  of  Commons  had  ceased.  They  were  received, 
when  they  left  the  Tower,  with  many  expressions  of  congratulation  by  their 
fiellow'citiseni.  The  printers  were  presented  with  a  gratification  in  money 
from  the  snpportess  of  die  Bill  of  Bights.  Whittam,  the  messenger,  was 
saved  by  a  noli  prottqu.i  fr*om  the  proseention  which  was  in  the  printer's 
name  urged  against  him.  The  city,  after  Crosby  and  Oliver  were  at  Uberty, 
again  petitioned  the  king  against  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  period 
of  this  spirited  resistance,  the  printers  of  newspapers  have  been  tacitly  suf- 
fered to  publish  such  accounts  as  they  could  procure  of  the  debates  in  the 
two  Houses  of  pariiament  without  punishment,  unless  when  those  accounti 
have  misEspresented  or  vilified  the  proceedings  of  either  House. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  while  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  were 
still  in  the  Tower,  Junius  wrote  the  present  letter  (No.  44).  Its  design  is  to 
prove  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  right  to  imprison  for  any  contempt  of 
their  authority.  It  may  not  be  one  of  his  most  powerful  or  constitutional 
productions,  yet  it  contains  much  force  of  reasoning,  authority,  and  eloquence. 
In  a  private  note  to  Alderman  Wilkes  (Private  Letters,  No.  70,>vol.  it)  he 
says,  **  the  pains  I  took  with  that  paper  are  greater  than  I  can  ez^^ess  to 
you."— Bd. 

*  Mr.  Wedderbume,  progressively  Baron  Loughborough  and  Barl  of  B.08S- 
lyn,  had,  on  the  12th  of  January  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  been  pro- 
moted to  the  offices  of  Solicitor- Gheneral,  and  cofilerer  to  the  queen.  His  politics 
may,  therefore,  be  ascertained  without  trouble ;  yet  he  had  been  inducted 
into  public  lift  under  the  auspices  of  George  Grenville  after  the  latter  had 
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treachery  is  in  qaastion,  I  think  we  should  make  aUowances 
for  a  Scotchman),  yet  we  have  seen  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and  almost  bereft  of 
his  faculties.  But  in  truth,  Sir,  I  have  left  no  room  for  an 
accommodation  with  the  piety  of  Saint  James's.  My  offences 
are  not  to  be  redeemed  by  recantation  or  repentance.  On  one 
side,  our  warmest  patriots  would  disclaim  me  as  a  burthen  to 
their  honest  ambition.  On  the  other,  the  vilest  prostitution, 
if  Junius  could  descend  to  it,  would  lose  its  natural  merit  and 
influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  treachery  be  no  longer  a  recomi- 
mendation  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  persons  who  till  within  these  few  years,  have  been 
most  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  high  church  and  preroga- 
tive, are  now,  it  seems,  the  great  assertors  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  sudden  alteration  of  their 
sentiments  or  language  earries  with  it  a  suspicious  appearance. 
When  I  hear  the  undefined  privileges  of  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature  exalted  by  Tories  and  Jacobites,  at  the 
expense  of  those  strict  rights  which  are  known  to  the  subject, 
and  limited  by  the  laws,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some 
mischievous  scheme  is  in  agitation  to  destroy  both  law  and 
privilege  by  opposing  them  to  each  other.  They  who  have 
uniformly  denied  the  power  of  the  whole  legislature  to  alter 
the  descent  of  the  crown,  and  whose  ancestors,  in  rebellion 
against  Ms  Majesty's  family,  have  defended  that  doctrine  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  now  tell  us  thait  privilege  of  par- 
liament is  the  only  rule  of  right,  smd  the  chief  security  of  the 
public  freedom.  I  fear,  Sir,  that  while  forms  remain,  there 
has  been  some  material  change  in  the  substance  of  our 
constitution.  The  opinions  of  these  men  were  too  absurd  to 
be  so  easily  renounced.  Liberal  minds  are  open  to  convic- 
tion— liberal  doctrines  are  capable  of  improvement.  There 
are  proselytes  from  atbeism,  but  none  from  superstition.  If 
their  present  professions  were  sincere,  I  think  they  could  not 
but  be  highly  offended  at  seeing  a  question  concemiug  par- 
liamentary privilege  unnecessarily  started  at  a  season  so 
unfavourable  to  the  House  of  Comihons,  and  by  so  very  mean 

professed  the  principles  of  Wbiggism,  and  while  Be  was  a  partisan  of  Lord 
Bockingham ;  and  it  19  to  this  defection  from  the  tenets  Mr.  Wedderbume 
aYowed  till  this  period^  that  our  author  here  alludes. 
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and  insignificant  a  person  as  the  minor  Onslow  *.  They  knew 
that  the  present  House  of  Commons,  having  comrmenced 
hostilities  with  the  people,  and  degraded  the  authority  of  the 
laws  by  their  own  example,  were  Ckely  enough  to  be  resisted, 
per  f as  et  nefas.  If  they  were  really  friends  to  privilege,  they 
would  have  thought  the  question  of  right  too  dangerous  to  be 
hazarded  at  this  season,  and,  without  the  fonnality  of  a 
convention,  would  have  left  it  undecided. 

I  have  been  silent  hitherto,  though  not  from  that  shameful 
indifiference  about  the  interests  of  society  which  too  many  of 
us  profess,  and  call  moderation.  I  confess.  Sir,  that  I  felt  the 
prejudices  of  my  education,  in  favour  of  a  House  of  Commons, 
still  hanging  about  me.  I  thought  that  a  question  between 
law  and  privilege  f  could  never  be  brought  to  a  formal 
decision  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  or  a 
manifest  diminution  of  legal  liberty; — that  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  carefully  avoided:  and  when  I  saw  that  the 
violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  carried  them  too  far 
to  retreat,  I  determined  not  to  deliver  a  hasty  opinion  upon  a 
matter  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance. 

The  state  of  things  is  much  altered  in  this  country  since  it 
was  necessary  to  protect  our  representatives  against  the  direct 
power  of  the  crown.  We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
prerogative,  but  everything  from  undue  influence.  Formerly 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  people  that  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
should  be  left  unlimited  and  undefined.  At  present  it  is  not 
only  their  interest,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  essentially  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  that  the  privileges  of  par 
liament  should  be  strictly  ascertained  and  confined  within  the 
narrowest  bounds  the  nature  of  their  institution  will  admit  of. 
Upon  the  same  principle  on  which  I  would  have  resisted 
prerogative  in  the  last  century,  I  now  resist  privilege.  It  is 
indifferent  to  me  whether  the  crown,  by  its  own  immediate 

*  It  iras  this  gentleman,  afterwards  Lord  Ooslow,  who  moved  the  resolntion 
agaisst  the  printers  already  noticed;  and  who  commenced  a  prosecntion  Sox 
defamation  against  Home,  in  which  he  was  not  successful. 

+  The  transaction  referred  to  is  the  resistance  of  the  authority  of  a  mere 

royal  prockmation^  and  a  mere  order  ^of  the  House  of  Commons  by  tke 

magistrates  of  the  city;  the  arrests  and  counter-arrests  that  followed;  and 

the  commitment  of  the  Xord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  the  Tower.    See,  pse- 

.  vious  note,  {>.  328,  and  Miscellaneous  lietter,  No.  92.— Ed. 
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act,  imposes  new,  and  dispenses  with  old  laws,  or  whether 
the  same  arbitrary  power  produces  the  same  effects  through 
the  medium  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  trusted  our 
representatives  with  privileges  for  their  own  defence  and 
ours.  We  cannot  hinder  their  desertion,  but  we  can  pre- 
vent their  carrying  over  their  arms  to  the  service  of  the 
enemy.  It  will  be  said  that  I  begin  with  endeavouring  to 
reduce  the  argument  concerning  privilege  to  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  convenience — that  I  deny  at  one  moment  what  I 
would  allow  at  another — and  that  to  resist  the  power  of  a 
prostituted  House  of  Commons,  may  establish  a  precedent  in- 
jurious to  all  future  parliaments.  To  this  I  answer  generally, 
that  human  affairs  are  in  no  instance  governed  by  strict  posi- 
tive right.  If  change  of  circumstances  were  to  have  no  weight 
in  directing  our  conduct  and  opinions,  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  mankind  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  contention  be- 
tween positive  and  equitable  right.  Society  would  be  a  state 
of  war,  and  law  itself  would  be  injustice.  On  this  general 
ground  it  is  highly  reasonable  that  the  degree  of  our  submis- 
sion to  privileges,  which  have  never  been  defined  by  any  posi- 
tive law,  should  be  considered  as  a  question  of  convenience, 
and  proportioned  to  the  confidence  we  repose  in  the  integrity 
of  our  representatives.  As  to  the  injury  we  may  do  to  any 
future  and  more  respectable  House  of  Commons,  I  own  I  am 
not  now  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  more  plentiful  harvest 
of  parliamentary  virtue  m  one  year  than  another.  Our  politi- 
cal climate  is  severely  altered ;  and,  without  dwelling  upon 
the  depravity  of  modem  times,  I  think  no  reasonable  man 
will  expect  that,  as  human  nature  is  constituted,  the  enormous 
influence  of  the  crown  should  cease  to  prevail  over  the  virtue 
of  individuals.  The  mischief  lies  too  deep  to  be  cured  by  any 
remedy  less  than  some  great  convulsion  which  may  either 
carry  back  the  constitution  to  its  original  principles  or  utterly 
destroy  it.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  first  session  after  the 
next  election,  some  popalar  measures  may  be  adopted.  The 
present  House  of  Commons  have  injured  themselves  by  a  too 
early  and  public  profession  of  their  principles ;  and  if  a  strain 
of  prostitution,  which  had  no  example,  were  within  the  reach 
of  emulation,  it  might  be  imprudent  to  hazard  the  experiment 
too  soon.  But  after  all.  Sir,  it  is  very  immaterial  whether  a 
House  of  Commons  shall  preserve  their  virtue  for  a  week,  a 
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month,  or  a  year.  The  influence  which  makes  a  septenxual 
parliament  dependent  upon  liie  pleasure  of  the  crown  has  a 
permanent  operation  and  cannot  fail  of  success.  Mj  premises, 
I  know,  will  be  denied  in  argument,  but  every  man's  conscience 
tells  him  they  are  true.  It  remains,  then,  to  be  considered 
whether  it  be  for  the  interests  of  the  people  that  privilege  of 
parliament  (which*,  in  respect  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
bas  hitherto  been  acquiesced  under,  is  merely  nominal)  should 
be  contracted  within  some  certain  limits,  or  whether  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  power  arbitrary  upon  the 
face  of  it,  and  notoriously  wnier  the  direction  of  the  crown. 

I  do  not  mean  to  decline  tbe  question  of  right  On  the  con- 
trary, Sir,  I  join  issue  with  the  advocates  for  privilege,  and  affirm 
that,  ^'excepting  the  cases  wherein  the  House  of  Commons  are 
a  court  of  judicature  (to  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  office, 
a  coercive  power  must  belcmg),  and  excepting  such  contempts 
as  immediately  interrupt  their  proceedii^,  they  have  no  legal 
authority  to  imprison  any  man  for  any  supposed  violation  of 
privilege  whatsoever." — It  is  not  pyetended  that  privilege,  as 
now  claimed,  has  ever  been  de&ned  er  confirmed  ty  statute ; 
neither  can  it  be  said,  with  any  colour  of  truth,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  England  which  had  grown  into  prescrip- 
tion long  before  we  knew  anything  of  the  existence  of  a  House  of 
Clommons.  As  for  the  law  of  parliament,  it  is  only  another 
name  for  the  privilege  in  <|uestion;  and  since  the  power  of  creat- 
ing new  privileges  has  been  formally  renounced  by  both 
Houses — since  there  is  no  code,  inivhich  we  can  study  the  law 
of  parliament,  we  have  but  one  way  left  to  make  oursehres 
ibcquainted  with  it,  that  is,  to  compare  the  nature  of  the  in- 
stitution of  a  Hcmse  of  Commons  with  the  facts  upon  record. 
To  estahlish  a  claim  of  privilege  in  either  House,  and  to  dis- 

*  The  neceasity  of  secoring  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  kii^s 
power,  so  that  no  interruption  mig^t  be  given  either  to  the  attendance  of  .the 
members  in  parliament,  or  to  the  freedom  of  debate,  was  the  foundation  of 
parliamentary  privilege;  and  we  may  obserre,  in  all  the  addresses  of  new 
appointed  speakers  to  the  soveveign,  the  vtmert  privflege  ^ey  demand  is 
l^rty  of  speedi  and  freedom  from  arrests.  The  Tery  word  privilege,  means 
Ao  more  than  immunity  or  a  safie-gnard  to  the  party  who  possesses  it,  and 
can  never  be  confitrued  into  an  active  power  of  invading  the  rights  of  others." 

JUNItTS. 

TKb  and  somewf  -flie  fallowing  notes  form  part  uT  a  letter  signed  a  Whig, 
and  wiU  be  found  ia  ito  iliicdkiiMW  QDUtetiniy  K9.  W. 
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lidgmBli  original  right  from  usurpation,  it  must  appear  that 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duty 
they  are  employed  in,  and  also  that  it  has  been  uniformly 
allowed.  From  the  first  part  of  t^  's  description  it  follows 
clearly,  that  whatever  privilege  does  of  right  belong  to  the 
present  House  of  Commons  did  equally  belong  to  &e  first 
assembly  of  their  predecessors,  was  as  completely  vested  ia 
lliem,  and  might  have  been  exercised  in  the  same  extent. 
From  the  second,  we  must  infer  that  privileges  which,  for 
several  centuries,  were  not  only  nev^  allowed,  but  never 
even  claimed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  must  be  founded 
upon  usurpation.  The  constitutional  duties  of  a  House  of 
Oommons  are  not  very  complicated  nor  mysterious.  They 
«re  to  propose  or  assent  to  wholesome  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation.  They  are  to  grant  the  necessary  aids  to  the  king; 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  prosecute  treason 
or  high  crimes  against  the  state.  If  unlimited  privilege  be 
necessary  to  tiie  performance  of  these  du-<»es,  we  have  reason 
#  to  conclude  that,  for  many  centuries  after  the  institution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  were  never  performed.  I  am 
not  bound  to  prove  a  negative,  but  I  appeal  to  the  English 
history  when  I  affirm  that,  with  the  exceptions  already  stated 
(which  yet  I  might  safely  relinquish),  there  is  no  precedent, 
from  the  year  1265  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the 
House  of  Commons  having  imprisoned  any  man  (not  a  mem- 
ber of  their  House)  for  contempt  or  breach  of  priwlege  In 
the  most  flagrant  cases,  and  when  their  acknowledged  privi- 
leges were  most  grossly  violated,  the  poor  €oinmon$,  as  they 
^ea.  styled  themselves,  never  took  the  power  of  pttaishment 
kito  their  own  liaads.  They  either  sought  redress  by  peti- 
iiibfB.  to  tibe  king,  or,  what  is  more  remarkable,  applied  for  jus- 
tice to  ihe  House  of  Lords ;  and  when  satisfaction  was  denied 
them  or  delayed,  their  only  remedy  was  to  refuse  proceeding 
upon  the  king's  business.  So  little  conception  had  our  an- 
cestors of  the  monstrous  doctrines  now  maintained  conoem- 
ing  privilege,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  «vexi  liberty  of 
•f^edi,  the  vital  priisciple  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  was 
restrained,,  by  the  queen's  authority,  to  a  simple  aye  or  no; 
And  this  restriction,  though  imposed  upon  three  successive  par- 
ldBm&i^*f  was  xiever  once  disfnited  by  the  House  of  Cominons. 
•  In  the  yean  1593. 1597,  and  1601. 
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I  know  there  are  many  precedents  of  arbitrary  commitments 
for  contempt  But,  besides  that  they  are  of  too  modem  a 
date  to  warrant  a  presumption  that  such  a  power  was  originally 
vested  in  the  House  of  Commons — Fcict  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute Eight,  If  it  does,  general  warrants  were  lawful.  An 
ordinance  of  the  two  houses  has  a  force  equal  to  law;  and  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  Commons  in  1621,  in  the 
case  of  Edward  Lloyd  *,  is  a  good  precedent,  to  warrant  the 
like  proceedings  against  any  man  who  shall  unadvisedly  men- 
tion the  folly  of  a  king  or  the  ambition  of  a  princess.  The 
truth  is,  Sir,  that  the  greatest  and  most  exceptionable  part  of 
the  privileges  now  contended  for,  were  introduced  and  asserted 
by  a  House  of  Commons  which  abolished  both  monarchy  and 
peerage,  and  whose  proceedings,  although  they  ended  in  one 
glorious  act  of  substantial  justice,  could  no  way  be  reconciled 
to  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Their  successors  profited  by 
the  example,  and  confirmed  their  power  by  a  moderate  or 
a  popular  use  of  it.  Thus  it  grew  by  degrees  from  a  noto- 
rious innovation  at  one  period,  to  be  tacitly  admitted  as  the 
privilege  of  parliament  at  another. 

If,  however,  it  could  be  proved,  from  considerations  of 
necessity  or  convenience,  that  an  unlimited  power  of  commit- 
ment ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that,  in  fact,  they  have  exercised  it  without  opposition,  still, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  the  presumption  is  strongly  against 
them.  It  is  a  leading  maxim  of  the  laws  of  England  (and 
without  it  all  laws  are  nugatory),  that  there  is  no  right  with- 
out a  remedy,  nor  any  legal  power  without  a  legal  course  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Let  the  power  now  in  question  be  tried 
by  this  rule.  The  speaker  issues  his  warrant  of  attachment. 
The  party  attached  either  resists  force  with  force,  or  appeals 
to  a  magistrate,  who  declares  the  warrant  illegal,  and  dis- 
charges iJbe  prisoner.    Does  the  law  provide  no  legal  means 

*  Lloyd,  wbile  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  had  ridiculed  the  daughter  of  James 
the  First  and  her  consort,  for  which  complaint  was  made  to  the  HooAe  of 
Commons,  who,  on  investigation^  chose  to  think  the  words  sufficiently  proved^ 
and  sentenced  him  to  he  "  set  on  the  pillory  at  Westminster  for  two  hours,  to 
ride  backward  upon  a  horse  without  a  saddle  with  the  horse's  tail  in  his 
hand,  to  have  labels  affixed  on  his  head,  indicating  that  he  had  been  found 
guilty  of  using  *  false,  malicious^  and  despitefid  speeches  against  the  kinff^ 
daughter  and  her  husband/  to  be  again  pilloried  in  Cheapside,  and  to  be 
fined  1000/.  »  ^       r  v      > 
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for  enforcing  a  legal  warrant?  Is  there  no  regular  pro- 
ceeding pointed  out  in  our  law  books  to  assert  and  vindicate 
the  authority  of  so  high  a  court  as  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
The  question  is  answered  directly  by  the  fact.  Their  un- 
lawful commands  are  resisted,  and  they  have  no  remedy. 
The  imprisonment  of  their  own  members  is  revenge  indeed, 
but  it  IS  no  assertion  of  the  privilege  they  contend  for*. 
Their  whole  proceeding  stops,  and  there  they  stand, 
ashamed  to  retreat,  and.  unable  to  advance.  Sir,  these 
ignorant  men  should  be  informed  that  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  England  is  not  left  in  this  uncertain,  defenceless  con- 
dition. If  the  process  of  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  be 
resisted,  they  have  a  direct  course  sufficient  to  enforce  sub- 
mission. The  Court  of  King's  Bench  commands  the  sheriff 
to  raise  the  posse  comitatus.  The  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
Exchequer  issue  a  writ  of  rebellion  which  must  also  be  sup- 
ported, if  necessary,  by  the  power  of  the  county.  To  whom 
will  our  honest  representatives  direct  their  writ  of  rebellion  ? 
The  guards,  I  doubt  not,  are  willing  enough  to  be  employed^ 
but  they  know  nothing  of  the  doctiine  of  writs,  and  may 
think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a  letter  from  Lord  Barringtonf. 
It  may  now  be  objected  to  me  that  my  arguments  prove  too 
much ;  for  that  certainly  there  may  be  instances  of  contempt 
and  insult  to  the  House  of  Commons  which  do  not  fall  within 
my  own  exceptions,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
ought  not  to  pass  unpunished.  Be  it  so.  The  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  are  open  to  prosecutions  which  the 
Attorney-General  may  commence  by  information  or  indict- 
ment A  libel,  tending  to  asperse  or  vilify  the  House  of 
Commons  or  any  of  their  members,  may  be  as  severely 
punished  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  as  a  libel  upon  the 
king.  Mr.  De  Grey  thought  so,  when  he  drew  up  the 
information  upon  my  letter  to  his  Majesty,  or  he  had  no 
meaning  in  charging  it  to  be  a  scandalous  libel  upon  the 

*  TJpon  their  own  principles  they  should  have  committed  Mr.  Wilkes, 
who  had  heen  guilty  of  a  greater  offence  than  even  the  Lord  Mayor  or 
Alderman  Oliver.  But  after  repeatedly  ordering  him  to  attend,  they  at  last 
adjourned  beyond  the  day  appointed  for  his  attendance,  and  by  this  mean,, 
pitiful  evasion^  gave  up  the  point.  Such  is  the  force  of  conscious  guilt  I..— 
Juinus. 

f  In  allusion  to  hi»  letter  of  thanks  to  the  guards  for  their  conduct  in  St. 
George's  Fields. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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House  of  Commons.  In  my  opinion,  ^ey  would  consult 
their  real  dignity  much  better  by  appealing  to  the  laws  when 
they  are  offended  than  by  violating  the  first  principle  of 
natural  justice,  which  forbids  us  to  be  judges  when  we  are 
parties  to  the  cause*. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  them  through  the  remainder  of 
their  proceedings.  In  their  first  resolutions  it  is  possible 
they  might  have  been  deceived  by  ill-considered  precedents. 
For  the  rest  there  is  no  colour  of  palliation  or  excuse. 
They  have  advised  the  king  to  resume  a  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  laws  by  royal  proclamation  f;  and  kings,  we  Bee,  are 
ready  enough  to  follow  such  advice.  By  mere  violence,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  right,  they  have  expunged  t3ie  record 
of  a  judicial  proceeding  J.  Nothing  remained  but  to  attribute 
to  their  own  vote  a  power  of  stopping  the  whole  distribution 
of  criminal  and  civil  justice. 

The  public  virtues  of  the  chief  magistrate  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  in  question.  But  it  is  said  tiwt  he  has  private 
good  qualities,  and  I  myself  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
them.  They  are  now  brought  to  the  test.  If  he  loves  his 
people,  he  will  dissolve  a  parliament  which  Ifiey  caai  never 
confide  in  or  respect.  If  he  has  any  regard  fcir  his  own 
honour,  he  will  disdain  to  be  any  longer  connected  with  such 
abandoned  prostitution.     But  if  it  were  conceivalble  that  a 

•  "  If  it  be  demanded  in  case  a  subject  sliould  be  commuted  by  either 
House  for  a  matter  manifestly  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  what  remedy  can  he 
have  1  I  answer,  that  it  cannot  well  be  imagined  that  the  law,  which  iavours 
nothing  more  than  the  liberty  of  the  subject  should  give  us  a  remedy  against 
commitments  by  the  king  himself,  appearing  to  be  illegal,  and  yet  give  us 
no  manner  of  redress  against  a  commitment  by  our  fellow-subjects,  equally 
appearing  to  be  unwarranted.  But  as  this  is  a  case  which  I  am  persuaded 
will  never  happen,  it  seems  needless  ovet  nicely  to  examine  rt"  Hatekins  2, 
ll'O. — K.B.  He  icas  a  good  lawyer,  hvi  no  prophei.^^VT!(tfM. 

f  That  their  practice  might  be  every  way  conformable  to  their  'prindplfei^ 
the  House  prooeed  to  advise  the  crown  to  publish  a  proclamation  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  illegal.  Mr.  Moreton  publiclyprotested  against  it  before 
it  "was  issued ;  atid  Lord  Mansfield,  though  not  scrapulom  to  «n  extreme, 
i^eaks  of  it  wilih  horror.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  very  men  who 
advised  the  fpfoclamation,  and  who  hear  it  Kfraigned  m^rj  day  both  wKhhft 
doors  and  wi^out,  are  not  dating  enough  1k>  utter  One  W6I^  in  ils  ^defsneto, 
nor  have  they  vcmtured  to  tak<6  the  least  notice  of  llr.  Wilkes  for  4i8obai)^g 
the  persons  apprehended  under  it. — Junius. 

t  Lord  Ohftthattb  v«ry  f^roperly  called  ihie  th«  «««  ot  a  niot)  «aA  of  a  Mniite. 
— Junius. 
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king  of  this  country  bad  lost  all  sense  of  personal  honour, 
and  all  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  I  confess,  Sir, 
I  should  be  contented  to  renounce  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion once  more,  if  there  were  no  other  way  to  obtain  substan- 
tial justice  for  the  people  *. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLV. 

TO   THE   PRINTER  OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  May  1, 1771. 

They  who  object  to  detadied  parts  of  Junius 's  last  letter, 
either  do  not  mean  him  fairly,  or  have  not  considered  the 
general  scope  and  course  of  his  argument.  There  are  degrees 
in  all  the  private  vices.  Why  not  in  public  prostitution  ? 
The  influence  of  the  crown  naturally  makes  a  septennial 
parliament  dependent.  Does  it  follow  that  every  House  of 
Commons  will  plunge  at  once  into  the  lowest  depths  of  prosti- 
tution ?  Junius  supposes  that  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  going  such  enormous  lengths,  have  been  imprudent 
to  themselves,  as  well  as  wicked  to  the  public;  that  their 

*  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  to  be  punished  they  made  no  scruple  about  the 
privileges  of  parliament;  and,  although  it  was  as  well  known  as  any  matter  of 
public  record  and  uninterrupted  custom  could  be,  tluU  the  members  of  eithei' 
house  are  privileged,  except  in  case  of  treason,  felony ^  or  hreach  ^f  pewot, 
they  declared  without  hesitation  that  privilege  of  parliamejU  did  not  extetid 
to  the  ease  of  a  seditious  libel;  and  undoubtedly  they  would  have  done  the 
aame  if  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  prosecuted  for  any  other  misdemeanor  what- 
soever. The  ministry  are  oi  a  sudden  grown  wonderfully  careful  of  pri- 
vileges which  their  predecessors  were  as  ready  to  invade.  The  known  laws 
of  Uie  land,  the  rights  of  the  subject,  the  sanctity  of  charters,  and  the  re- 
verence due  to  our  magistrates,  must  all  give  way,  without  question  or 
resistance,  to  a  privilege  of  which  no  man  knows  either  the  origin  or  the 
extent  The  House  of  Commons  judge  of  their  own  privileges  without 
appeal  u— they  may  take  offence  at  the  most  innocent  action,  and  imprison  the 
person  who  offends  them  during  their  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.  H^he 
party  has  no  remedy; — ^he  cannot  appeal  from  their  jurisdiction;  and  if  he 
^questions  the  privilege  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  violated^  it  becomes  an 
aggi»vation  of  his  offence.  Surely  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found  in  Magna 
Charta.  If  it  be  admitted  without  limitation,  I  affirm  that  there  is  neither 
law  nor  liberty  in  this  kingdom.  We  are  the  slaves  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons^ and  through  them,  we  are  the  slaves  of  the  king  and  bis  ministers.*— 

ASONYKOUS. 

z  2 
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example  is  not  tvithin  the  reach  of  emulation ;  and  that,  in 
the  first  sessioji  after  the  next  election,  some  popular  mea- 
sures may  probably  be  adopted.  He  does  not  expect  that 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  will  destroy  corruption,  but  that 
at  least  it  will  be  a  check  and  terror  to  their  successors,  who 
will  have  seen  that,  in  flagrant  cases,  their  constituents  can 
and  will  intex'pose  with  effect.  After  all,  Sir,  will  you  not 
endeavour  to  remove  or  alleviate  the  most  dangerous  symp- 
toms because  you  cannot  eradicate  the  disease?  Will  you 
not  punish  treason  or  parricide,  because  the  sight  of  a  gibbet 
does  not  prevent  highway  robberies  ?  When  the  main  argu- 
ment of  Junius  is  admitted  to  be  unanswerable,  I  think  it 
would  become  the  minor  critic  who  hunts  for  blemishes,  to 
be  a  little  more  distrustful  of  his  o^vn  sagacity.  The  other 
objection  is  hardly  worth  an  answer.  When  Junius  observes 
that  kings  are  ready  enough  to  follow  mch  advice,  he  does 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that,  if  the  advice  of  parliament  were 
good,  the  king  would  be  so  ready  to  follow  it. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLVT. 

^  TO  THE  PBINTER  OF   THE   PUBLIC   ADVEBTISEB. 

Sir,  ^  ^  May  22,  1771. 

Very  early  in  the  debate  upon  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  it  was  well  observed  by  Junius,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  only  exceeded  their  boasted  precedent  of 
the  expulsion  and  subsequent  incapacitation  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
but  that  they  had  not  even  adhered  to  it  strictly  as  far  as  it 
went.  After  convicting  Mr.  Dyson  of  giving  a  false  quotation 
from  the  journals  *,  and  having  explained  the  purpose  which 
that  contemptible  fraud  was  intended  to  answer,  he  proceeds 
to  state  the  vote  itself  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  supposed 
incapacity  was  declared,  viz.,  "  Resolved,  that  Robert  Wal- 
pole, Esq.,  having  been  this  session  of  parliament  committed 
a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  House  for  a  high 
breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notorious 
corruption  when  secretary  at  war,  was,  and  is,  incapable,  of 
*  Letter  20,  note,  OTifg,  p.  198. 
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being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  tbis  present  parliament:" 
and  tben  observes,  that,  from  the  terms  of  the  vote,  we  have 
no  right  to  annex  the  incapacitation  to  the  expulsion  only,  for 
that,  as  the  proposition  stands,  it  must  arise  equally  from  the 
expulsion  and  the  commitment  to  the  Tower.  I  believe,  Sir, 
no  man;  who  knows  anything  of  dialectics,  or  who  under- 
stands English,  will  dispute  the  truth  and  fairness  of  this 
construction.  But  Junius  has  a  great  authority  to  support 
him  which,  to  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  I  accidentally 
met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  It  con- 
tains an  admonition  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 
Lord  Somers,  in  his  excellent  tract  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people,  after  reciting  the  vote  of  the  convention  of  the  28th 
of  January,  1689,  viz.,  "That  King  James  the  Second, 
having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  king- 
dom by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  per- 
sons having  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the 
government,"  &c.,  makes  this  observation  upon  it :  — **  The 
word  abdicated  relates  to  all  the  clauses  aforegoing,  as  well 
as  to  his  deserting  the  kingdom,  or  else  they  would  have 
been  wholly  in  vain."  And,  that  there  might  be  no  pretence 
for  confining  the  abdication  merely  to  the  withdrawing.  Lord 
Somers  farther  observes,  that  King  James,  by  refusing  to 
govern  us  according  to  that  law  by  which  lie  held  the  crown^ 
Aid  implicitly  renounce  his  title  to  it. 

If  Junius 's  construction  of  the  vote  against  Mr.  Walpole 
be  now  admitted  (and  indeed  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
can  honestly  be  disputed),  the  advocates  of  the  House  of 
Commons  must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely,  or  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  one  of  the  grossest 
absurdities  imaginable,  viz.,  **  That  a  commitment  to  the 
Tower  is  a  constituent  part  of,  and  contributes  haK  at  least, 
to  the  incapacitation  of  the  person  who  suffers  it." 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuse  for  endeavouring  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  decision  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex election.  The  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that,  as  a  fact,  it  is  indeed  highly  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  ;  but  that,  as  a  precedent,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  established  against  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us.    Yet  I  am  so  far  a  moderate  man. 
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that  I  verily  believe  the  majority  of  tibe  House  of  Commons, 
Trhen  they  passed  this  dangerous  vote,  neither  understood  the 
question,  nor  knew  the  consequence  of  what  they  were  doing. 
Their  motives  were  rather  despicable  than  criminal  in  the 
extreme.  One  effect  they  certainly  did  not  foresee.  They 
are  now  reduced  to  such  a  situation,  that  if  a  member  of  the 
present  House  of  Commons  were  to  conduct  himself  ever  so 
improperly,  and  in  reality  deserve  to  be  sent  back  to  his  con- 
stituents with  a  mark  of  disgrace,  they  would  not  dare  to 
•zpel  him ;  because  they  know  that  the  people,  in  order  to 
try  again  the  great  question  of  right,  or  to  thwart  an  odious 
House  of  Commons,  would  probably  overlook  his  immediate 
unworthiness,  and  return  the  same  person  to  parliament. 
But  in  time  the  precedent  will  gain  strength.  A  future 
House  of  Commons  will  have  no  such  apprehensions,  conse- 
quently will  not  scruple  to  follow  a  precedent  which  they  did 
not  establish.  The  miser  himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  extortion ;  but  his  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course, 
and  takes  possession  without  censure.  No  man  expects  him 
to  make  restitution,  and  no  matter  for  his  title^  he  lives  quietly 
upon  the  estate. 

PHIIiOJUKIUS. 


Mr.  Wilkef  kaving  been,  again  cetnined  as  one  of  the  members  for  tbe 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  parliaments  of  177i  and  1780,  made  Tarious 
fruitless  efforts  to  get  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  interest- 
ing controTersj  erased  from  their  journals,  which  he  at  length  effected  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  administration  of  which  Lord  North  had  been  at  the  head, 
firom  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  the  Buke  of  Grafton  in  the  year  1770. 
This  oocurred  May  S,  1782.  His  address  on  this  occasion,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  oratory  of  the  great  popular  leader  of  his  time,  and  as  his  statement  of 
his  case,  is  subjoined.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  its  resolution  declaring  his  ineligibility  to  sit  in  the  House 
after  such  expulsion,  though  returned  by  a  majority  of  parliamentary  electors^ 
fbnn  such  prominent  events,  that  it  may  be  convenient  to  state  the  final  issue 
of  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Wilkes  prefaced  his  motion  in  tlie  following  address  to  the  House  : — 
**  Mr.  Spbakbr, 

*^  I  think  myself  peculiarly  happy  at  the  present  moment,  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  submitting  to  the  House  an  important  national  question  respecting 
the  rights  of  election,  when  the  jBriends  and  favourites  of  the  people  enjoy, 
with  Uie  smiles  of  our  sovereign,  the  offices  of  trust  and  power  in  the  state, 
accompanied  with  that  fair  influence  which  is  necessarily  created  by  great 
ability,  perfect  integrity,  the  purest  political  virtue,  and  the  remembrance  of 
their  former  upright  conduct  in  the  cause  of  the  people.     If  the  people  of 
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Bngland,  Sii^  have  at  any  period  explicitly  and  fully  declared  an  opinion  on 
a  momentous  constitutioaal  question,  it  has  been  in  regard  to  the  Middlese^c 
election  in  1766,  and  the  Bubsecpieat  moat  profli^Ue  proceedings  of  an  admi- 
nistration, hostile  by  aystiein.  to  the  rights  of  this  country,  and  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  An  instance  cannot  be  found  in  our  history  of  a  more 
general  concurrenoe  of  sentiment  among  the  freeholders  of  England,  and 
they  were  joined  by  almost  every  borough  and  corpomtion  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  I  am  satisfied,  therefoce,  that  I  now  shall  find  the  real 
friends  of  thfr  people  djeteoained  and  sealous  in  the  support  of  their  just 
claima  and  undQubt»d  privileges, 

'^  Hitherto,  Sir,  every  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  this  invaluable  franchise 
has  been  rendered  fruitless  by  the  arts  and  machinations  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  wicked  men ;  and  I  may  with  truth  assert,  that  the  body  of  the 
people  long  addiesved,  petitioned,  and  remonstrated  wijth  manly  firmness  and 
perseveranoe,  without  %he  least  effect  or  even  impression.  The  full  rjedreis 
demanded  by  this  injured  nation  seems  reserved  to  distinguish  the  present 
propitioua  eis.  of  public  liberty,  among  the  early  and  blooming  honours  of  an 
administration  which  poise^es  the  confidence,  and  daily  conciliates  the 
^See^m,  of  a  bia«e  and  9ensi)»le  people.  Their  voice  was  never  heard  in  % 
mote  clew  and  diftinotmannec  than,  on  tlais.  point  of  the  first  magnitude  for 
ftU  the  electors  of  this  kingdom  ;^  and  I  tsust  will  now  be  heard  ^v^ouirably. 
The  general  resentment  and  indignation  ran  so  high  against  the  House  of 
Commons  which  committed  the  outrage,  that  their  immediate  dissolution 
became  the  psayer  of  nmnberless  petitions  to  the  throne.  No  man  scruf^d 
to-  declare  them  unworthy  to  e^ist  in  thi^ir  political  capacity.  The  public 
j^nounoed  them  guilty  of  sacrificing  and  betraying  the  rights  which  they 
weoe  calied  upon,  b^  every  tie  of  justice  and  duty,  to  defend.  The  noble 
spirit  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  persevering  in  tjhe  best  of  causes,  un- 
daunted by  all  the  menaces  of  power,  was  the  subject  of  the  most  general 
applirase  and  admiration.  The  voice  of  ijlie  people  was  then  in  the  harsh 
and  sharp  tone  of  passion  aijd  anger  against  minialers.  It  will,  I  am  per- 
Bnaded,  soon  be  in  the  sofi^  and  pleasing  aQcents  of  joy  and  thanl^fulness  to 
our  deliverers. 

.  "  It  is  scarcely  possible.  Sir,  to  state  a  question  in  which  the  people  of  this 
free  country  are  more  materially  interested  than  in  the  right  of  election  ,' 
for  it  is  the  share  which  they  have  reserved  to.  themselves  in  the  legislatne. 
When  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  violence,  thd  constitution  was  torn  up 
by  the  roots. 

"  I  have  now  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  treasury  bench  filled  with  the 
friends  of  the  constitution,  the  guardians  and  lovers  of  liberty,  who  have 
been  nnwefffied  and  uniform  in  the  defence  of  all  our  rights,  and  in  particular 
of  this  invaluable  foanchiee.  I  bml  the  present  auspicious  moment,  and  with 
impatience  expect  the  completion  of  what  I  have  long  and  fervently  desired 
for  my  friends  and  country,  for  the  present  age,  and  a  free  posterity.  The 
former  conduct  of  those  now  in  power  affords  me  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
this  day  seeing  justke  done  to  a  people  to  whom  they  have  so  frequently 
appealed,  who  now  look  up  to  them  with  ardent  expectatipn,  with  pleasure 
and  esteem.  Oonsisteney,  Sir,  ha«  drawn  the  right  line  of  their  political 
conduct  to  this  period.  It  will  now  point  out  the  same  path  of  public  virtue 
and  honow.     May  X  be  indulged  in  a  hint,  which  I  mean  to  extend  much 
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beyond  the  butiaeM  of  th«  day,  when  I  «y  that  contiiteiicy  will  be  attended 
with  that  stability  and  perfect  tecfiirity  whieh  are  the  objects  of  every  good 
man'i  wishet  for  themi  They  havo  given  ns  a  fiiir  earnest  of  their  rever- 
ence for  the  constitution  by  their  snpport  ef  two  bills  essentially  necessaij 
to  restore  the  purity  and  independency  of  parliament;  I  fneoM  the  hiU  for 
preventing  eontra(ioi'afr<m9iU'mg  in,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  bill  for 
disabling  officers  of  the  revenue  from,  valing  at  el^etions"  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
here  interrupted  with  a  message  by  8ir  Francis  Molyneauz,  gentleman  usher 
of  the  black  rod,  desiring  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Speaker  then  went  up  to  the  House  of  Peers; 
and  after  his  return  and  report  of  what  had  passed, 
Mr.  Wilkes  said  r— 

"  Mb.   SPEAKEBy 

"  I  return  my  thanks  to  the  hlaek  rod  for  so  Inokily  interposing  in  favour 
of  this  House,  when  I  might  possibly  have  again  tired  them  with  the  im- 
portant, however  stale,  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  whieh  their  patient 
ear  has  for  several  years  with  ranch  good  nature  Buffered.  I  will  now  make 
some  return  to  their  indnlgenee  in  profiting  by  the  ciccumslance  of  this  happy 
Intermption,  and  not  saying  a  single  word  about  WalpoU  or  WoUaston, 
Cole  or  Blaekstone,  I  will  not  detain  the  House  longer  than  by  observii^ 
the  parliamentary  form  of  desiring  the  derk  to  read  the  resc^Htion  of  the 
17th  of  February,  1769."  Which  having  been  complied  with,  he  then 
moved  **  That  the  entry  of  the  resolution  of  the  17th  of  February,  1769, 
'  That  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  having  been  in  this  session  of  parliament  expelled 
this  House,  was,  and  is,  incapable  of  being  dected  a  member  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament,'  might  be  expunged  from  their  journals,  it  beix^  subver- 
sive of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the  electors  of  this  kingdom."  This 
motion  was  (after  some  opposition  firom  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  from  the  late  liOrd  Melville,  then  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  the 
former  of  whom  had  strenuously  supported  die  whole  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  respect  of  the  Middlesex  election) 
carried  on  a  division,  by  185  to  47.  Mr.  Wilkes,  as  soon  as  this  question  was 
disposed  of,  moved  '*  That  all  the  declarations,  orders  and  resolutions  of  the 
House  respecting  his  election  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  as  a  void  election, 
the  due  and  legal  election  of  Mr.  Lvttrell  into  pariiament  for  the  said  county, 
and  his  own  incapacity  to  be  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  said  parlia- 
ment, be  expnuged;**  which  motion  was,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  carried 
without  a  division. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  severe,  and  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of 
the  crown,  unconstitutional  and  impolitic  contests,  that  ever  agitated  the  people 
of  this  country;  not  leaving  aracib  behind  to  constitute,  as  our  author  empha- 
tically terms  it,  "  A  precedent  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  established 
against  those  who  are  to  come  after  us."  As  the  merit  of  the  erasure  of 
these  obnoxious  resolutions  from  the  journals  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  is 
solely  due  to  the  talents  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  will  not  be  unfoir  « 
to  defend  his  motives  and  pretensions  as  a  patriot,  from  the  detraction  of 
contemporary  adversaries  as  well  as  from  his  more  modem  opponents.  The 
first  political  offence  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  guilty,  was  the  severity 
with  which  he  attacked  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute,  and  which  was 
characterized  as  being  deficient  in  ability,  as  it  was  odiously  unconstitutional. 
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"For  tliis  attack  a  g«n«nil  uramuit  was  itned,  kif  ptipeM  weco  seized,  and 
liimseif  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Towet.  He  was  afterwards  pro- 
secuted for  the  republication  of  the  Nortk  Briton,  No.  45,  the  vehicle  of  his 
political  lucubrations,  and  for  the  ^  Essay  on  Woman/'  which  had  been  sur- 
reptitiously stolen  from  him  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Curry,  employed  in 
printing  it  at  his  private  press,  at  the  instigation  of,  and  under  the  promise  of 
ample  reward  and  protection  from,  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  the  solicitor  to  the 
treasury.  Previous  to  the  trial,  Wilkes  fled  to  Fcanoe,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years;  in  the  mean  time  he  had  been  found  guUty  in  the  King's  Bench 
•of  printing  and  publishing  both  libels;  and  not  appearing  in  due  time  to  re- 
ceive the  judgment  of  the  coort,  ht  was  outlawed.  A  short  time  previous  to 
the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  the  year  1768,  he  returned  to  this  country, 
and  was  elected  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex^  In  the  meanwhile, 
lie  surrendered  himself  to  the  Eing^s  Bench,  and  having  claimed  the  benefit 
of  certain  errors  in  the  writ  of  outlawry,  the  same  were^  after  solemn  argu- 
ment, admitted  by  the  court,  and  the  outlawry  was  reversed.  A  few  days 
flfubsequent  to  this  detonnination,  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  pronounced 
on  him  for  publishing  the  libels ;  for  the  former  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  500/.  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  ten  months ;  and  for  the  latter,  he 
was  fined  in  the  like  sum,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months*  imprisonment ; 
and  was  further  ordered  to  find  seeurity  for  his  good  behavioiu:  for  seven 
years,  himself  in  1000^  and  two  sureties  in  500/.  each.  His  expulsion  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  are  the  subject  of  several 
of  the  letters  ci  these  volumes,  as  well  as  of  the  notes  which  have  been 
added  to  them.  Kot  long  previous  to  his  release  from  prison,  he  was  elected 
alderman  of  Farringdon  Without;  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  sheriffs  of 
London,  and  in  due  course  Lord  Hayor;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkins, 
chamberlain.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  life^  when  the  vio- 
lence of  the  politios  which  had  laised  him  to  these  several  respectable  situa- 
tions had  altogether  subsided,  he  was  attacked  more  than  once,  on  the  annual 
election  of  chamberlain,  and  other  city  offices^  with  a  demand  of  the  previous 
resignation  of  his  gown  as  an  alderman  of  London,  which  he  always  most 
resolutely  refused,  declaring  that  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him 
to  forego  the  honour  which  he  felt  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
election'  to  the  mngutracy  of  the  City  of  London,  and  by  which  determina- 
tion he  ran  considerable  ri^  of  lo^ng  his  election  to  the  former  lucrative 
situation ;  an  instance  of  disinterestedness  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  those 
who  most  confidently  lay  claim  to  patriotism,  which  certainly  places  his  cha- 
racter in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  many  have  been  willing  to  allow  to  it : 
and  in  so  far  as  the  motivee  which  actuated  his  political  conduct  can  be 
called  in  question,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  obligations  conferred  upon  the 
public  by  his  able  and  successful  opposition  to  general  warrants ;  by  the  aid 
and  assistance  afforded  the  printers  in  resisting  the  violence  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  subjeet  of  reporting  the  debates  in  parliament;  and  by  his 
perseverance  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  in  pro- 
curing the  erasure  frcnn  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  their 
most  unconstitutional  determination,  on  the  much-agitated  question  of  the 
Middlesex  election.  With  respect  to  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
early  life,  the  writer  of  this  note  will  not  venture  to  make  any  defence, 
though  be  trusts  to  be  exeosed  if  he  quotes  the  apology  which  was  made  for 
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liim  by  a  friend  in  th«  year  1769.  "  At  to  his  private  foiblee,  I  ahall  only 
add  ^t  he  may  apply  what  a  very  eecentrio  genius  of  this  age  has  said  of 
himself :  my  own  passioniy  and  the  passions  and  interests  of  other  people 
still  more,  have  led  me  aside.  I  launched  into  the  deep  before  I  had  loaded 
ballast  eaoagh.  If  the  ship  did  not  sink,  the  cargo  was  thrown  overboard. 
The  storm  itself  threw  me  into  port/'  Mr.  Wilkes,  after  he  lost  his  election 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex  in  the  year  1790,  lived  in  considerable  retire- 
ment, and  much  respected.  His  literary  attainments  were  of  the  higher 
Older,  and,  as  a  political  controversialist,  few  men  were  equal  to  him.  Not 
many  years  before  his  death,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  Ute  Mr.  H.  S.  Wood&ll 
to  write  some  explanatory  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  these  letters,  which  by 
some  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  his  pen,  but  declined  it  on  the 
ground,  as  he  stated,  of  not  wishing  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  prison  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Mr.  Wilkes  died  December  26,  1797,  in  the  7lst  year  of 
Usage. 


LETTER  XLVII. 

TO  THE   PRINTEB  OF  THS   PUBLIC  ADT£REIS£K 

Sir,  May  25,  1771. 

I  CONFESS  my  partiality  to  Junius,  aad  feel  a  considerable 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  communicate  anything  to  the  public 
in  support  of  his  opinions.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  his 
last  letter  concerning  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  commit  for  contempt  is  not  so  new  as  it  appeared  to  many 
people  who,  dazzled  with  the  name  of  privilege ,  had  never 
suffered  themselves  to  examine  the  question  fairly.  In  the  course 
of  my  readdng  this  morning  I  met  with  the  following  passage  in 
^e  joumab  of  the  House  of  Commons  (vol.  i.,  p.  608). '  Upon 
occasion  of  a  jurisdiction  unlawfully  assumed  by  the  House,  in 
the  year  16S1,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Noye  gave  his  opinion 
as  follows :— "  No  doubt  but,  in  some  cases,  this  House  may 
give  judgment,  in  matCers  of  returns,  and  concerning  members 
of  our  House,  or  falling  out  in  our  view  in  parliament ;  but» 
for  foreign  matters,  knoweth  not  how  we  can  judge  it ;  knoweth 
not  that  we  have  been  used  to  give  judgment  in  any  case  but 
those  before  mentioned." 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  upon  the  same  subject,  says  (page  604), 
"  No  question  but  this  is  a  house  of  record,  and  that  it  hath 
power  of  judicature  ia  some  cases — have  power  to  judge  of 
returns  and  members  of  our  House ;  one,  no  member  offending 
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OBt  of  tHe  parlianaent^  when  he  came  hither  and  justified  it, 
wjas  censured  for  it." 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  -will  compare  the  opinion  of  these  great 
sages  of  the  law  with  Junius 's  doctrine,  you  will  find  they  tally 
exactly.  He  allows  the  power  of  the  House  to  commit  their 
own  members  (which,  however,  they  may  grossly  abuse) ;  he 
allows  their  power  in  cases  where  they  are  acting  as  a  court 
of  judicature,  viz;,  elections,  returns,  &c. ;  and  he  allows  it 
in  such  contempts  as  immediately  interrupt  their  proceedings, 
or,  as  Mr.  Noye  expresses  it,  falling  out  in  their  view  in  par- 
liament. 

They  who  would  carry  the  privileges  of  parliament  fariiher 
than  Junius,  either  do  not  mean  well  to  the  public,  or  know 
not  what  they  are  doing.  The  government  of  England  is  a 
government  of  law.  We  betray  ourselves,  we  contradict  the 
spirit  of  our  laws,  and  we  shake  the  whole  system  of  English 
jurisprudence,  whenever  we  intrust  a  discretionary  power  over 
the  life,  liberty,  or  fortune  of  the  subject,  to  any  man  or  set  of 
men  whatsoever,  upon  a  presumption  that  it  will  not  be 
abused. 

PHILO-JUNIUa 


LETTER  XLVIII*. 

TO   THE   PRINTER   OF  THE   PUBLIC   ADVERTISER. 

Sm,  May  28, 1771. 

Any  man  who  takes  the  trouble  of  perusmg  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  will  soon  be  convinced  that  very  little 
if  any  regard  at  all  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  resolutions  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  declaratory  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  or  even  what  they  call  the  law  of  parliament.  It  will 
appear  that  these  resolutions  have  no  one  of  the  properties  by 
whick>  in  this  country  particularly,  law  is  distinguished  from 

*  Junius,  since  Ma  last  lettechad  discovered,  by  voce  diligent  seaccb,  in  tlio 
leoords  of  the  Houjse  of  Commons^  an  instance  in  which  that  House  carried 
itd  claim  of  privileges  considerably  beyond  what  the  present  parliament  re- 
garded afl  just.  Tb&  parliament  in  which  such  extravagance  of  {»:ivilege 
wa»  aXEOgated,  had,  by  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  obliged  Queen  Anne 
to  pi^>rQgue>  and  then  dissolve  them.  He  hastened  to  lay  before  the  public 
these  facts,  from  which,  his  own  inference  was,  that  the  law  of  parliament  waf 
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mere  will  and  pleasure ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  bear 
every  mark  of  a  power  arbitrarily  assumed  and  capriciously 
applied ;  that  they  are  usudly  made  in  times  of  contest,  and 
to  serve  some  unworthy  purpose  of  passion  or  party ;  that  thie 
law  is  seldom  declared  until  after  the  fact  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  violated;  that  legislation  and  jurisdiction  are 
united  in  the  same  persons,  and  exercised  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  and  that  a  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  assumes 
an  original  jurisdiction  in  a  criminal  case ;  in  short,  Sir,  to 
collect  a  thousand  absurdities  into  one  mass,  "  we  have  a  law 
which  cannot  be  known  because  it  is  ex  post  facto,  the  party 
is  both  legislator  and  judge,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  without 
appeal."  "Well  might  the  judges  say,  tlie  law  of  parliament  is 
above  us. 

You  will  not  wonder,  Sir,  that  with  these  qualifications  the 
declaratory  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
appear  to  be  in  perpetual  contradiction,  not  only  to  common 
sense  and  to  the  laws  we  are  acquainted  with  (and  which  alone 
we  can  obey),  but  even  to  one  another.  I  was  led  to  trouble 
you  with  these  observations  by  a  passage  which,  to  speak  in 
lutestring,  I  met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading^ 
and  upon  which  I  mean  to  put  a  question  to  the  advocates  for 
privilege :  on  the  8th  of  March,  1704  {yide  Journals,  vol.  xiv., 
p.  665),  the  House  thought  proper  to  come  to  the  following 
resolutions  : — 1,  "  That  no  commoner  of  England  committed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for  breach  of  privilege,  or  contempt 
of  that  House,  ought  to  be,  by  any  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^ 
made  to  appear  in  any  other  place,  or  before  any  other  judi- 
cature, during  that  session  of  parliament  wherein  such  person 
was  so  committed." 

altogether  unsettled,  and  it  may  be  added,  so  continnes  j  but  tliat  it  was 
usual  for  the  sovereign  to  dissolve  his  parliament  vtrhen  their  own  refractory 
conduct,  or  the  general  wishes  of  the  people,  strongly  recommended  such  a 
measure. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter,  Junius  skilfully  discriminates  between 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  He 
then  states  from  the  journals  for  the  year  170^  the  great  fact  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  proclaiming  which  this  letter  was  written.  An  application  of  this 
&ct  to  the  support  of  his  own  former  doctrine  concerning  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment, fills  the  next  paragraph.  In  the  closing  sentences,  he  employs,  with 
triumph,  the  inference  which  he  had  deduced  to  expose  to  still  stronger  ridi* 
cule  and  more  abhorrent  odium,  that  act  of  authority  by  which  the  House  at 
Commons  had  sent  Crosby  and  Oliver  to  the  Tower. — Ed. 
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2.  '*  That  the  seijeant-at-arms  attending  this  House  do  make 
no  return  of,  or  yield  any  obedience  to,  the  said  writs  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  for  such  his  refusal,  that  he  have  the 
protection  of  the  House  of  Commons."* 

Welbore  Ellis,  what  say  you  ?  Is  this  the  law  of  parliament, 
or  is  it  not  ?  I  am  a  plain  man,  Sir,  and  Cfinnot  follow  you 
through  the  phlegmatic  forms  of  an  oration.  Speak  out, 
Grildrigl, — say  yes  or  no !  If  you  say  yes,  I  shall  then  enquire 
b^  what  authority  Mr.  De  Grey,  the  honest  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  dared  to  grant  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  for  bringing  the  bodies  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
Mr.  Oliver  before  them,  and  why  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
made  any  return  to  a  writ  which  the  House  of  Commons  had, 
in  a  similar  instance,  declared  to  be  unlawful.  If  you  say  no^ 
take  care  you  do  not  at  once  give  up  the  cause  in  support  of 
which  you  have  so  long  and  so  laboriously  tortured  your  un- 
derstanding. Take  care  you  do  not  confess  that  there  is  no 
test  by  which  we  can  distinguish,  no  evidence  by  which  we  can 
determine,  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  law  of  parliament. 
The  resolutions  I  have  quoted  stand  upon  your  journals  un- 
controverted  and  unrepealed ;  they  contain  a  declaration  of 
the  law  of  parliament,  by  a  court  competent  to  the  question, 
and  whose  decision,  as  you  and  Lord  Mansfield  say,  must  be 
law,  because  there  is  no  appeal  from  it ;  and  they  were  made 
pot  hastily,  but  after  long  deliberation  upon  a  constitutional 
question.  What  farther  sanction  or  solemnity  will  you  annex 
to  any  resolution  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  beyond 
what  appears  upon  the  face  of  those  tow  resolutions,  the 
legality  of  which  you  now  deny  ?    If  you  say  that  parliaments 

*  If  there  be  in  reality  any  mch  law  in  England  as  the  law  qf  parlia- 
ment,  which  (under  the  exceptions  stated  in  my  letter  on  privilege),  I  confess^ 
after  long  deliberation,  I  very  mnch  doubt,  it  certainly  is  not  constituted  by, 
nor  can  it  be  collected  from,  the  resolutions  of  either  House,  whether ^Tioc^tn^ 
or  declaratory.  I  desire  the  reader  will  compare  the  above  resolution  of  the 
year  1704,  with  the  following  of  the  3rd  of  April,  162S.—**  Eesolved,  That 
tbe  writ  of  Hahtas  Corpus  cannot  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to 
<wery  man  that  is  committed  or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  restrained 
by  the  command  of  the  king,  the  privy  council,  or  any  other,  he  praying  the 
same/* — Juinvs. 

f  The  diminutive  stature  of  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Mendip, 
bence  in  another  place  called,  by  our  author,  little  vuinnikin  Ellis,  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  term  Qrildrig  preserves  the  same  idea,  this  being  the 
luune  bestowed  on  QuUiver  by  the  gigantic  inhabitants  of  Brobdignag. 
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are  not  infallible,  and  that  Queen  Anne,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
Tiolent  proceedings  of  that  House  of  Commons,  was  obliged  to 
prorogue  and  dissolve  them,  I  shall  agree  with  you  very 
heartily,  and  think  that  the  precedent  ought  to  be  followed 
immediately.  Bnt  you,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  hold  this  language, 
are  inconsistent  with  your  own  princijdes.  You  have  hitherto 
maintained  that  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  sole  judges 
of  their  own  privileges,  and  that  their  declaration  does,  ipso 
facto,  constitute  the  law  of  parliament ;  yet  now  you  confess 
that  parliaments  are  fallible,  and  that  their  resolutions  may  be 
illegal,  consequently  that  their  resolutions  do  not  constitute 
the  law  of  parliament.  When  the  king  was  urged  to  dissolve 
the  present  parliament,  you  advised  him  to  tell  his  subjects 
that  he  was  careful  not  to  assume  any  of  those  powers  which  the 
constitution  had  placed  in  other  hands,  &c.  Yet  Queen  Anne, 
it  seems,  was  justified  in  exerting  her  prerogative  to  stop  a 
House  of  Commons  whose  proceedings,  compared  with  those 
of  the  assembly  of  which  you  are  a  most  worthy  member,  were 
the  perfection  of  justice  and  reason. 

In  what  a  labyrinth  of  nonsense  does  a  man  involve  himself 
who  labours  to  maintain  falsehood  by  argument !  How  much 
better  would  it  become  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  speak  plainly  to  the  people,  and  tell  us  at  once  that  their 
will  must  he  obeyed,  not  because  it  is  lawful  cmd  rea^onahle^ 
but  because  it  is  their  will !  Their  constituents  would  have  a 
better  opinion  of  their  candour,  and,  I  promise  you,  not  & 
worse  opinion  of  their  integrity. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTEK  XLIX*. 

TO   His   GRACE   THE   DUKE   OF  GRAFTON. 

My  Lord,  June  22, 1771. 

The  profound  respect  I  bear  to  the  gracious  prince  who  governs 
this  country  with  no  less  honour  to  himself  than  satisfaction 

*  The  denth  of  Cfedirge  Q-refnville,  tte  indiscreet  violence  of  the  livery  of 
London,  with  the  mingled  firmness  and  moderation  of  the  gtmrmnent,  had, 
aince  thecommeBcement  of  the  session  of  parliament  for  1770-^71,  given  new 
fltability  to  the  administration  wliich  Junius  opposed.    ^atwOB  who,  a  few 
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to  his  sol^ects,  and  who  restores  you  to  your  rank  under  his 
^standard,  will  save  you  from  a  multitude  of  reproaches.  The 
attention  I  should  have  paid  to  your  failiitgs  is  involuntarily 
attracted  to  the  hand  that  rewards  them ;  and  though  I  am 
not  so  partial  to  the  royal  judgment  as  to  affirm  that  the  favour 
of  a  king  can  remove  mountains  of  infamy,  it  serves  to  lessen 
at  least,  for  undoubtedly  it  divides,  the  burden.  While  I 
remember  how  much  is  due  to  his  sacred  character,  I  cannot, 
-mth  any  decent  appearance  of  propriety,  call  you  the  meanest 
and  the  basest  fellow  in  the  kingdom.  1  protest,  my  Lord,  I 
do  not  think  you  so.     You  will  have  a  dangerous  rival  in  that 

months  before,  had  ahown  an  inclination  to  abandon  the  ministry,  now 
returned  to  proffer  their  aid,  and  to  court  its  alliance.  Kor  were  their 
offers  hastily  slighted.  The  opposition  were  still  munerous,  powerful,  and 
active ;  and  no  means  were  to  be  neglected  likely  to  forlify  the  government 
i^nst  their  attacks. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  almost  withdrawn 
from  the  administration,  renewed  his  connection  with  it,  and  obtained  new 
jn^oofs  of  royal  favour.  He  was  appointed,  on  the  12tb  of  June,  1771,  lord 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  instead  of  Lord  Suffolk,  who  succeeded  the  Baii  of 
Halifax,  as  secretary  of  «tate  for  the  northern  department.  On  the  14th  day 
of  the  same  months  he  was  appointed  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
ranger  and  warden  of  Salcey  Park,  in  Northamptonshire.  Thus  gratified 
with  honours  and  emoltunents,  yet  not  placed  in  a  situation  of  dangerous 
responsibility,  he  nt'ns  more  closely  than  ever  attached  to  the  king  and  his 
ministry.  Junius  appeared  to  have  menaced  and  inveighed  in  vain.  He  felt 
himself  insulted  by  this  new  hardihood  of  the  duke.  He  was  enraged 
equally,  that  the  duke  should  dare  to  accept  ministerial  appointment,  and 
that  the  king  should  presume  to  employ  and  reward  him.  He  determined  to 
resume  his  strain  of  invective  against  the  fiiithless  friend  of  Wilkes,  the 
deserter  of  Chatham,  and  not  to  spare  even  Majesty  itself;  since  it  was 
probable  that,  however  outrageous,  he  might  still  find  protection  for  his 
printers  in  the  favour  of  a  London  jury. 

At  the  outset  he  aims  his  invective  more  against  the  king  himself  than 
against  hisminister.  He  then  ingenuously  hints  that  the  loudest  outcry  of 
some  of  the  patriots  had  been  but  hollow  pretence.  He  indignantly  enume* 
rates  those  acts  of  imputed  perfidy,  by  which  alone,  as  he  would  insinuate, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  gained  his  sovereign's  cordial  &vour.  He  involves^ 
in  the  cuirent  of  his  ontpourmg,  various  other  nunes ;  exhausts  his  present 
stores  of  satirical  eloquence,  and  menaces  new  terrors,  in  a  tone  somewhat 
between  the  bullying  of  weakness,  and  the  haughty  thrsat  of  conscious 
power. 

This  letter,  according  to  his  own  isstiihate,  and  with  reason,  appears  to 
liave  been  considered  ono  of  his  gireatest  efibrts.  In  a  private  note  (No. 
35)  he  says,  « I  am  strangely  partial  to  the  inclosed.  It  is  finished  with 
the  utmost  care.  If  I  find  myself  mistaken  in  my  jndgtBent  of  this  paper, 
I  poisitively  will  never  wvlte  «gain/^*^Bl». 
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kind  of  fame  to  which  you  haye  hitherto  so  happily  directed 
your  ambition,  as  long  as  there  is  one  man  living  who  thinks 
you  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any 
share  in  his  government  I  confess  you  have  great  intrinsic 
merit,  but  take  care  you  do  not  value  it  too  highly  ;  consider 
how  much  of  it  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  if  the  king 
had  not  graciously  affixed  his  stamp,  and  given  it  currency 
among  his  subjects.  If  it  be  true  that  a  virtuous  man, 
struggling  with  adversity,  be  a  scene  worthy  of  the  gods,  the 
glorious  contention  between  you  and  the  best  of  princes 
deserves  a  circle  equally  attentive  and  respectable ;  I  think  I 
already  see  other  gods  rising  from  the  earth  to  behold  it. 

But  this  language  is  too  mild  for  the  occasion.  The  king 
is  determined  that  our  abilities  shall  not  be  lost  to  society. 
The  penetration  and  description  of  new  crimes  will  find  em- 
ployment for  us  both.  My  Lord,  if  the  persons  who  have 
been  loudest  in  their  professions  of  patriotism  had  done  their 
duty  to  the  public  witii  the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  that 
I  did,  I  will  not  assert  that  government  would  have  recovered 
its  dignity,  but  at  least  our  gracious  sovereign  must  have 
spared  his  subjecto  this  last  insult*,  which,  if  there  be  any 
feeling  left  among  us,  they  will  resent  more  than  even  the  retd 
injuries  they  received  from  every  measure  of  your  Giuce  s 
administration.  In  vain  would  he  have  looked  round  him  for 
another  character  so  consummate  as  yours.  Lord  Mansfield 
shrinks  from  his  principles  f,  his  ideas  of  government  perhaps 
go  farther  than  your  own,  but  his  heart  disgraces  the  theory 
of  his  understanding.  Charles  Fox  J  is  yet  in  blossom;  and 
as  for  Mr.  Wedderbume,  there  is  something  about  him  which 

*  The  duke  was  lately  appointed  lord  privy  seal.' — Junius.  He  succeeded 
Lord  Suffolk,  who  had  just  taken  possession  of  the  post  of  the  northern  de- 
partment upon  the  death  of  the  Barl  of  Hali&r. — Eb. 

f  Alluding  to  Lord  Mansfield's  call  of  the  House  upon  the  subject  of  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  in  coxuequence  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  Wood* 
faiiVs  trialj  which  embraced  the  question  whether  juries  were  judges  of  the 
fact  alone,  or  of  both  the  fact  and  law.  An  important  motion  was  expected, 
but  his  Lordship,  as  Junius  states  it,  shrwnJ:  from  the  principles  he  had  ad' 
vanced,  and  merely  informed  the  House  that  he  had  left  a  paper  with  tkeiz 
clerk,  containing  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  upon 
the  verdict  in  question,  and  the  doctrine  it  necessarily  embraced,  and  tiiat 
their  Lordships  were  welcome  to  copies  of  it  if  they  chose. 

t  Afterwards  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Whigs,  though  then  a  member  of 
a  Tory  administration,  aa  a  lord  of  the  admiralty. — Bd. 
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BTen  treachery  cannot  trust ;  for  the  present,  therefore,  the 
best  of  princes  must  have  contented  himself  with  Lord  Sand- 
wich. You. would  long  since  have  received  your  final  dismis- 
sion and  reward ;  and  I,  my  Lord,  who  do  not  esteem  you  the 
more  for  the  high  office  you  possess,  would  willingly  have  fol- 
lowed you  to  your  retirement.  There  is  surely  something 
singularly  benevolent  in  the  character  of  our  sovereign.  From 
the  moment  he  ascended  the  throne  there  is  no  crime  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable  (and  I  call  upon  the  recorder* 
to  witness  it),  that  has  not  appeared  venial  in  his  sight  f. 
With  any  other  prince,  the  shameful  desertion  of  him  in  the 
midst  of  that  distress,  which  you  alone  had  created,  in  the 
veiy  crisis  of  danger,  when  he  fancied  he  saw  the  throne 
already  surrounded  by  men  of  virtue  and  abilities,  would  have 
outweighed  the  memory  of  your  former  services.  But  his 
Mcgesty  is  full  of  justice,  and  understands  the  doctrine  of 
compensations ;  he  remembers  with  gratitude  how  soon  you 
had  accommodated  your  morals  to  the  necessities  of  his  ser- 
vice ;  how  cheerfully  you  had  abandoned  the  engagements  of 
private  friendship,  and  renounced  the  most  solemn  professions 
to  the  public.  The  sacrifice  of  Lord  Chatham  was  not  lost 
upon  him.  Even  the  cowardice  and  perfidy  of  deserting  him 
may  have  done  you  no  disservice  in  his  esteem.  The  instance 
was  painful,  but  the  principle  might  please. 

You  did  not  neglect  the  magistrate  while  you  flattered  xhe 
man.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  predetermined  in  the 
cabinet ;  the  power  of  depriving  the  subject  of  his  birthright, 
attributed  to  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  ;  the 
constitution  impudently  invaded  by  the  House  of  Commons ; 
the  right  of  defending  it  treacherously  renounced  by  the  House 
of  Lords :  these  are  the  strokes,  my  Lord,  which,  in  the  present 
reign,  recommend  to  office  and  constitute  a  minister.  They 
would  have  determined  your  sovereign's  judgment  if  they  had 
made  no  impression  upon  his  heart.  We  need  not  look  for 
any  other  species  of  merit  to  account  for  his  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  recall  you  to  his  coimcils ;  yet  you  have  other 
merit  in  abundance.    Mr.  Hine,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 

•  The  late  Chief  Juitice  Eyre  was,  at  this  time,  recorder  of  London. — Ed. 
f  The  author  here  more  paxticularly  alludes  to  the  pardon  of  M'Quirk 
and  the  Kennedys.    See  Letter  S« — £p. 
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Mr.  Tovke,---4>reacb  of  trust,  robberjr,  and  muzder*.  Ym 
"woald  think  it  a  compliment  to  your  gallantry  if  I  added  rape 
to  the  catalogue,  hut  the  style  of  yoor  amours  secBres  you  from 
resBtance.  I  know  how  well  these  several  chai^ges  have  been 
defended.  In  the  first  instance,  the  breach  of  trust  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  its  own  reward.  Mr.  Bradshaw  affirms  upon 
his  honour  (and  so  may  the  gift  of  smiling  never  depart  from 
him!)  that  you  reserved  no  part  of  Mr.  Hine's  purchase- 
money  for  your  own  use,  but  that  every  shilling  of  it  was 
serupulonsly  paid  to  Governor  Burgoyne.  Make  haste,  my 
Lord,  another  patent,  applied  in  time,  may  keep  the  Oaks  f  in 
the  family ;  if  not,  Biinham  Wood,  I  fear,  must  onne  to  the 
maearoni  t* 

The  Duke  of  Portland  was  in  life  your  earnest  friend.  In 
defence  of  his  property  he  had  nothing  to  plead  but  equity 
against  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  prescription  against  the  crown  §. 
Tou  felt  for  your  friend,  hu  the  law  must  take  Us  course. 
Posterity  will  scarce  believe  that  Lord  Bate's  son-in-law  had 
barely  interest  enough  at  the  Treasury  to  get  his  grant  com- 
pleted before  the  general  election  ||. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  that  detestable  transaction,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Yorke.  I  cannot  i^>eak  of  it  with- 
out horror  and  compassion.  To  excuse  yourself,  you  publicly 
impeach  your  accomplice,  and  to  his  mind,  perhaps,  the  accu- 
sation may  be  flattery;  but  in  murder  you  are  both  principals. 
It  was  once  a  question  of  emulation,  and  if  the  event  had  not 
disappointed  the  immediate  schemes  of  the  doset,  it  might 

*  These  poinU  hftve  all  been  elucidated ;  they  relate  to  Hine*g  patent 
place ;  Inglewood  Forest,  Sec,  in  Cumberland,  granted  to  Sir  James  Lowther 
by  the  crown,  although  it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
femily  for  seventy  years  ;  and  the  suicide  of  Charles  Yorke,  the  loid  chan- 
cellor, who  cut  his  throat  from  political  chagrin,  imaedialely  after  hit 
appointment. 

f  A  superb  yilla  of  Colonel  Burgoyne,  about  this  time  advertised  for 
sale. 

t  The  person  alluded  to  is  the  father  of  the  hte  Mr.  Christie,  who  ma  the 
auctioneer  employed  to  sell  the  estate. 

§  Sir  James  ijowther  was  soiirin-law  to  Lord  Bute  by  the  nairiage  g£  one 
of  his  daughters. 

y  It  will  appear  by  a  subsequent  letter,  that  the  duke's  precipitation 
proved  &tal  to  the  grant.  It  looks  like  the  hurry  and  eonfosion  of  a  young 
highwayman,  who  takes  a  few  shillings,  but  leaves  the  purse  and  watch 
behind  him.    And  yet  the  duke  was  an  old  offender.~-JuHiusL 
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Still  have  been  a  hopeful  subject  of  jest  and  merriment  between 
yoa 

This  letter,  my  Lord,  is  only  a  prefece  to  my  fntore  conres* 
pondence;  the  remainder  of  the  summer  shall  be  dedicated  to 
your  amusement.  I  mean  now  and  then  to  relieve  the  severity 
of  your  morning  studies,  and  to  prepare  you  for  the  business 
of  the  day.  Without  pretending  to  more  than  Mr.  Bradshaw'a 
sincerity,  you  may  rely  upon  my  attachment  as  long  as  you 
are  in  office. 

Will  your  Grace  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  express  some 
anxiety  for  a  man  whom  I  know  you  do  not  love  ?  My  Lord 
Weymouth  has  cowardice  to  plead,  and  a  desertion  of  a  later 
date  than  your  own.  You  know  the  privy  seal  was  intended 
for  him  ;  and  if  you  consider  the  dignity  of  the  post  he 
deserted,  you  will  hardly  think  it  decent  to  quarter  him  on 
Mr.  Rigby.  Yet  he  must  have  bread,  my  Lord ;  or  rather  he 
must  have  wine  *.  If  you  deny  him  the  cup,  there  will  be  no 
keeping  him  within  the  pale  of  the  ministry. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  L. 

TO  HIS  GBAGE  THE  DXJKE   OF  GBAFTON 

City  bufflneas  is  the  burthen  of  this  letter.  Junius  coinnects  it  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  name,  solely  for  the  sake  of  holding  out  bis  Grace,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  public  odium  and  obloquy.  It  relates  that  the  secretary  to  the 
treasury  under  Lord  North  was  as  busy  in  dishonourable  practices  as  Mr. 
Biadshaw,  the  secretary  under  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  had  been.    It  insults 

*  Lord  Weymouth,  upon  deserting  the  ministry,  was  succeeded  in  the 
foreign  department  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford.  The  former  nobleman  re- 
ngned  Dec.  10,  1770,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  preceding  28th 
of  January.  Lord  Weymouth's  attachment  to  the  bottle  furnishes  the 
ground  for  the  imagery  with  which  the  letter  concludes.  White's,  in  St 
James's  Street,  was  his  favourite  house,  and  his  boon  companions  were  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  Gower,  Lord  Thurlow,  Mr.  Bigby,  and  Mr. 
Gamier.  He  loved  play  but  not  deep.  Although  a  Ion  vivant,  he  kept 
fiiithfhlly  the  secrets  of  the  cbset,  which  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  king, 
"who  honoured  him  with  the  garter,  and  made  him  a  marquis  without  the 
zecommendation  of  any  minister.-^ED. 

A  A  2 
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mm  tb«  deaih  of  Hr.  IKngley,  and  bringf  into  quaint  eompamon  ^tb  liii 
ftkto  and  his  relationt  to  the  doko,  the  name  and  charaeter  of  the  sovereign ; 
Uftly  Mr.  Home  is  assailed,  and  accused  of  waTerii^,  if  not  the  desertion 
of  his  former  friends  and  principles.  It  is  not  one  of  Junius's  best  letters, 
jet  it  is  not  without  some  admirable  strokes  of  genius  and  indignation. — En. 

Mt  Low),  July  9, 1771. 

Thb  infliieDce  of  your  Grace's  fortune  still  seems  to  preside 
over  the  treasury ;  the  genius  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  inspires  Mr. 
Bobinson*.  How  remarkable  it  is  (and  I  speak  it  not  as  a 
matter  of  reproach,  but  as  something  peculiar  to  your  dmrac- 
ter),  that  you  have  never  yet  formed  a  friendship  which  has 
not  been  &tal  to  the  object  of  it,  nor  adopted  a  cause  to  which, 
one  way  or  other,  you  have  not  done  mischief.  Your  attach- 
ment is  infamy  while  it  lasts,  and  whichever  way  it  turns, 
leaves  ruin  and  disgrace  behind  it.  The  deluded  girl  who 
yields  to  such  a  profligate,  even  while  he  is  constant,  forfeits 
her  reputation  as  well  as  her  innocence,  and  finds  herself 
abandoned  at  last  to  misery  and  shame.  Thus  it  happened 
with  the  best  of  princes.  Poor  Dingley,  too  t !  I  protest  I 
hardly  know  which  of  them  we  ought  most  to  lament,  the  un- 
happy man  who  sinks  under  the  sense  of  his  dishonour,  or 
him  who  survives  it ;  characters  so  finished  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  panegyric.  Death  has  fixed  his  seal  upon  Ding- 
ley  ;  and  you,  my  Lord,  have  set  your  mark  upon  the  other. 

The  only  letter  I  ever  addressed  to  the  king  was  so  unkindly 
received  that  I  believe  I  shall  never  presume  to  trouble  his 
Majesty  in  that  way  again ;  but  my  zeal  for  his  service  is  superior 
to  neglect,  and,  like  Mr.  Wilkes's  patriotism,  thrives  by  perse- 
cution. Yet  his  Majesty  is  much  addicted  to  useful  readiii^, 
and,  if  I  am  not  ill  informed,  has  honoured  the  Public  Adver- 

*  By  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  appeared, 
that  the  friends  of  goverfmerU  were  to  be  very  active  in  supporting  the  minia- 
terial  nomination  of  sherifis. — Juinvs. 

Bobinson  was  now  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  filled  the  same  poat  of 
confidential  agent  to  Lord  Korth  that  Bradshaw  had  before  filled  to  (he  Duke 
of  Ghnafton. 

i*  Dingley  waa  now  just  dead :  and  our  author  insinuates  that  ha  died 
•fa  broken  heart  in  consequence  of  having  been  so  contemptuously  treated  at 
the  preceding  election  for  Middlesex,  in  which  he  had  offned  himself  a  can- 
didate at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Ghrafton,  but  could  not  obtain  a 
nomination  from  any  one  freeholder,  and  was  afraid  even  to  nominate 
himself. 
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Hser  mth  particular  attention.  I  have  endeavoured,  therefoi«, 
and  not  vdthout  success  (as  perhaps  you  may  remember),  to 
furnish  it  with  such  interesting  and  edifying  intelligence  as 
probably  would  not  reach  him  through  any  other  channel. 
The  services  you  have  done  the  nation,  your  integrity  in 
office,  and  signal  fidelity  to  your  approved  good  master,  have 
been  faithfully  recorded.  Nor  have  his  own  virtues  been 
entirely  neglected.  These  letters,  my  Lord,  are  read  in  other 
countries  and  in  other  languages ;  and  I  think  I  may  a£QLrm, 
without  vanity,  tiiat  the  gracious  character  of  the  best  c^ 
princes  is  by  this  time  not  only  perfectiy  known  to  his  sub^ 
jects,  but  tolerably  well  understood  by  tiie  rest  of  Europe. 
In  this  respect,  alone,  I  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  White* 
head"*:.  His  plan,  I  think,  is  too  narrow.  He  seems  to 
manufacture  his  verses  for  the  sole  use  of  the  hero  who  ia 
supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  them ;  and,  that  his  meaning 
may  not  be  exported  in  foreign  bottoms,  sets  all  translation 
at  defiance. 

Your  Grace's  re-appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  waa 
announced  to  the  public  by  the  ominous  return  of  Lord  Bute 
to  this  counntryf.  When  that  noxious  planet  approaches 
England,  he  never  fails  to  bring  plague  and  pestilence  along 
with  him.  The  king  already  feels  the  maligimnt  effect  of 
your  influence  over  his  councils  ;  your  former  administration 
made  Mr.  Wilkes  an  alderman  of  London  and  representative 
of  Middlesex  ;  your  next  appearance  in  office  is  marked  with 
Ins  election  to  the  shrievalty ;  in  whatever  measure  you  are 
concerned,  you  are  not  only  disappointed  of  success,  but  always 
contrive  to  make  the  government  of  the  best  of  prinoea 
contemptible  in  his  own  eyes  and  ridiculous  to  the  whole 
vrorld.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of  the  minis- 
ter's declared  interposition,  Mr.  Eobinson's  activity  J,  and  Mr. 

*  PoeMnnreate  of  the  day. 

f  From  the  oontinenty  over  a  part  of  which  he  had  been  for  some  tieae 
tFaTelling. 

t  Jnnras  was  charged  by  the  writen  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  a  more 
recent  opponent^  with  haying  "debased  his  pretensions  to  greatness  bj 
engaging  nnsnccessfnlly  in  dty  poUtiet,'*  He,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
hare  been  the  only  unsoccessAil  politician  who  had  plunged  into  the  mire  of 
London  politics,  as  the  Mowing  letter  from  that  ccdebiated  character,  Jack 
Itobinson,  written  during  the  election  of  sheri£b  of  London,  will  evince  : — 

"  Ur.  Kobinson  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Smith.     Mr.  Harley 
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Home*s  new  zeal  in  support  of  administration  *,  we  b^ 
want  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Gmfton  to  account  for  com- 
mitting the  whole  interest  of  govemment  in  the  dty  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Harley.  I  will  not  hear  hard  upon  jour  faith- 
ful friend  and  emissary,  Mr.  Touchet,  for  I  know  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  and  that  a  few  lottery  tickets  are  of  use  to 
his  economy.  There  is  a  proverb  concerning  persons  in  the 
predicament  of  this  gentleman,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
strictly  applied  to  him :  they  commence  dupes  and  finish  knavei. 

meats  hu  vard  publidy  to  d«jr,  to  npport  AldenMA  Pkmbe  and  gwirm^n 
(The  iriendi  of  goyeiniiient  will  be  vesj  active,  and  it  is  earnestly  de- 
tired  that  you  vill  exert  yourself  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  to  support 
those  aldermen.  It  is  thought  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  push  the 
poll  to  day  with  as  many  fHends  as  possible,  therefore  it  is  desired  that 
you  ^il\  pnrsae  that  eondoct  Mr.  Harley  will  be  early  in  the  mtj  to- 
day, and  to  be  beard  of  at  his  coontiDg-boaae  in  Bridge  Ysjod,  BuekkiabiHry, 
and  if  you,  or  such  person  as  you  intrust  in  this  matter^  could  see  him  to  ooo- 
aolt  thereon,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  the  cause. 

."  Tuesday  Morning,  26th  of  June,  1771,  six  o'clock. 

J.  Bobinsoa.* 

'' To  Benj.  Smith,  Bsq." 

This  letter,  intended  for  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  the  partner  of  Mr.  Alder- 
man Nash,  of  Cannon  Street,  was,  through  the  mistaJce  of  the  messenger, 
delivered  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Budge  Eow,  who  published  it,  together  with 
an  affidavit  as  to  its  verity,  which  had  such  an  effect  on  the  election,  that 
Mr.  Bull,  who  at  the  time  was  fourth  on  the  poll,  was  ultimately  returmd  as 
one  of  the  sheri&  of  Xjondon,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  anotlMr  oiibA 
candidates  for  that  important  office. 

*  Mr.  Home  (the  celebrated  Home  Tooke  of  a  later  period),  had  long 
zealously  fought  on  the  side  of  the  staunchest  Whigs,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Eights  which  had  just  dis- 
charged Wilkes's  ddiits.  Alderman  Oliver,  who  had  also  been  as  aadoas  an 
advocate  on  the  same  side,  and  had  suffered  himself  to  be  oommitted  wiih 
the  lord  mayor  to  the  Tower,  in  support  of  his  principles,  for  some  reason 
or  other  beoune  at  this  time  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  Wilkes,  affected 
to  rival  him,  and  refused  to  serve  in  the  office  of  sheriff  if  Wilkes  were 
allowed  to  be  his  colleague.  Borne  joined  with  Townshend,  and  the 
society  for  the  support  of  the  BiU  of  Eights  became  divided  into  two 
gnodpartiesL 

Wilkes  united  with  Alderman  Bull  in  proposing  himself  for  the  shrievalty, 
and  in  the  contest  that  ensued  between  them  with  Oliver  Kirkman,  and 
Flnmbe,  obtained  a  Urge  majority  both  for  himself  and  his  colleague, 
leaving  Oliver,  though  supported  by  all  the  efforts  of  Hone,  the  lowest  an 
the  poll. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  thus  pursued  by  Home,  and  which 
was  &tal  to  the  popular  cause,  that  Junius  chose  to  Tepreseot  him  as  bribed 
by  the  ministry. 
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Now,  Mr.  ToQcbet'8  character  is  aniform  I  am  conTineed 
tkat  his  sentimeiits  never  depended  upon  his  circttmstances, 
and  that,  in  the  inost  prosperous  state  of  his  fortune,  he  was 
always  the  veiy  man  he  is  at  present ;  but  was  there  no  otiier 
person  of  rank  and  oonsequence  in  the  city  whom  government 
could  confide  in  but  a  notorious  Jacobite  ?  Did  you  imagine 
thaX  the  whole  body  of  the  dissenters*,  that  the  whole  Wh^ 
interest  of  London  would  attend  at  a  levee,  and  submit  to  the 
directions  of  a  notorious  Jacobite?  Was  there  no  Whig 
magistrate  in  the  city  to  whom  the  servants  of  George  the 
Third  could  intrust  the  management  of  a  business  so  very 
interesting  to  their  master  as  the  election  of  sheriffs  ?  Is  there 
no  room  at  St  James's  but  for  Scotchmen  and  Jacobites? 
My  Xiord,  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Harley's  attaohmeot  to  his  Majesty's  government  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign  I  have  seen  still  greater 
eontradictions  reconciled.  The  princifdes  of  these  worthy 
Jacobites  are  not  so  absurd  as  they  ha¥e  been  represented ; 
their  ideas  of  divine  right  are  not  so  much  annexed  to  the 
person  or  family  as  to  the  political  charactar  of  the  sovereign. 
Had  there  ever  been  an  honest  man  among  the  Stuarts^  his 
Majesty's  present  friends  would  have  been  Whigs  upon  prin- 
ciple. But  the  conversion  of  the  best  of  princes  has  removed 
their  scruples.  They  have  forgiven  him  the  sins  of  his 
Hanoverian  ancestors,  and  admowledge  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  the  descent  of  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  a  true  Stuart, 
In  you,  my  Lord,  they  also  behold,  with  a  kind  of  predilection 
which  borders  upon  loyalty,  the  natural  representative  of  that 
illustrious  family.  The  mode  of  your  descent  from  Charles 
the  Second  is  only  a  bar  to  your  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and 
no  way  interrupts  the  regularity  of  your  succession  to  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  unfortunate  success  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Home's  endea- 
Tours  in  support  of  the  ministerial  nomination  of  sheriffs, 
¥dll,  I.  fear,  obstruct  his  preferment.  Permit  me  to  recdna- 
mend  him  to  your  Grace's  protection;  you  will  find  him 
copiously  gifted  with  those  qualities  of  the  heart  which  usually 
direct  you  in  the  choice  of  your  friendships.    He,  too,  was 

*  The  &mily  of  tho  Haxieji  wei9  origisally  disaentein,  and  ibt  alluaion  is 
to  this  &ct. 
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Mr.  WilkfB*0  friend,  and  as  incapable  aa  you  are  of  the  liberal 
resentment  of  a  gentleman.  No,  my  Lord,  it  mui  the  aolitaiy, 
TindictiYe  malice  of  a  monk,  brooding  over  the  infirmities  (d 
his  friend,  until  he  thought  thej  quickened  into  public  life, 
and  feasting  with  a  rancorous  rapture  upon  the  sordid  cata- 
logue of  his  distresses  ♦.  Now  let  him  go  back  to  his  cloister, 
— ^e  church  is  a  proper  retreat  for  lum ;  in  his  principles 
he  is  already  a  bishop. 

The  mention  of  this  man  has  moTod  me  firom  my  natural 
moderation.  Let  me  return  to  your  Grace.  You  are  the 
pillow  upon  which  I  am  determined  to  rest  all  my  resentments. 
What  idea  can  the  best  of  sovereigns  form  to  himself  of  his 
own  government?  In  what  repute  can  he  conceive  that  he 
stands  with  his  people,  when  he  sees,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt,  that,  whatever  be  the  office,  the  suspicum  of  his 
favour  is  fatal  to  the  candidate,  and  that  when  the  party  he 
wishes  well  to  has  the  fairest  prospect  of  success,  if  his  royal 
inclination  should  unfortunately  be  discovered,  it  drops  hke 
an  acid,  and  turns  the  election.  This  event,  among  others, 
may  perhaps  contribute  to  open  his  M^yesty's  eyes  to  his  real 
honour  and  interest.  In  spite  of  all  your  Grace's  ingenuiQr, 
he  may  at  last  perceive  the  inconvenience  of  selecting,  with 
such  a  curious  felicity,  ev^  villain  in  the  nation  to  fill  the 
various  departments  of  Im  government  Yet  I  should  be 
sorry  to  confine  him  in  the  choice  either  of  his  footmen  or  his 
friends. 

JUNIUS* 


LETTER  LI. 

FSOIC  THE  BEVEREKB   MB.   HOBNB  TO  JUNIUS. 

Sir,  July  18, 1771. 

Farce,  Comedy y  and  Tragedy — WUkes,  Footo,  and  Jtmius\ — 
united  at  the  same  time  against  one  poor  parson,  are  fearful 

*  See  note  to  Letter  62,  post,  p.  365. 

i*  In  consequence  of  his  defection  ik-om  the  Whigi>  Mr.  Home  bad  lost 
his  popularity  ;  upon  which  reverse  Foote,  the  great  mimic  and  &ice  writer, 
ventured  to  caricature  Home's  negligence  of  dress  on  the  stage.  While  Mr. 
Home  pretends  to  tremble  beneath  the  comic  efforts  of  Foote  and  the  tragic 
efforts  of  Junius,  he  still  wishes  the  world  to  regard  Wilkes'i  oppoiitioa  to  lum 
as  a  mere/€wc«. — ^Bd. 
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odds ;  ih0  two  fofin^  are  only  labouring  in  their  vocation,  and 
may  equally  plead,  in  excuse,  that  their  aim  is  a  livelihood. 
I  admit  the  plea  for  the  second — ^his  is  an  honest  calling,  and 
my  clothes  irere  lawM  game ;  but  I  cannot  so  readily  approve 
Mr.  Wilkes,  or  commend  htm  for  making  patriotism  a  trade, 
and  a  fraudulent  trade.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  Junius  ?  the 
gmve,  the  solemn,  the  didactic !  Eidicule,  indeed,  has  been 
ridiculously  called  the  test  of  truth ;  but  surely  to  confess  that 
you  lose  your  natural  moderation  when  mention  is  made  of 
the  man,  does  not  promise  much  truth  or  justice  when  you 
speak  of  him  yourseH. 

Tou  charge  me  with  *<  a  new  zeal  in  support  of  administra- 
tion^"  and  with  **  endeavours  in  support  of  the  ministerial 
nomination  of  sherifis."  The  reputation  which  your  talents 
have  deservedly  gained  to  the  signature  of  Junius,  draws  from 
me  a  reply  which  I  disdained  to  give  to  the  anonymous  lies  of 
Mr.  Wilkes.  You  make  frequent  use  of  the  word  gentleman, 
I  only  call  myself  a  man,  and  desire  no  other  distinction ;  if 
yon  are  either,  you  are  bound  to  make  good  your  charges,  or 
to  eonfess  that  you  have  done  me  a  hasty  injustice  upon  no 
authority. 

I  put  the  matter  fairly  to  issue.  I  say,  that  so  far  from 
any  new  "  zeal  in  support  of  administration,"  I  am  possessed 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  their  measures ;  and  that  I 
have  ever  shown  myself,  and  am  still  ready,  in  any  rational 
manner,  to  lay  down  all  I  have — ^my  life — ^in  opposition  to 
those  measures.  I  say,  that  I  have  not,  and  never  have  had, 
any  communication  or  connection  of  any  kind,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  any  courtier  or  ministerial  man,  or  any  of 
their  adherents ;  that  I  never  have  received,  or  solicited,  or 
expected,  or  desired,  or  do  now  hope  for,  any  reward  of  any 
sort,  from  any  party  or  set  of  men  in  administration  or  opposi- 
tion ;  I  say,  that  I  never  used  any  **  endeavours  in  support  of 
the  ministerial  nomination  of  sheriffs."  That  I  did  not  solicit 
any  one  liveryman  for  his  vote  for  any  one  of  the  candidates, 
nor  employ  any  other  person  to  solicit ;  and  that  I  did  not 
wi^e  one  single  line  or  word  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Plumbe  and 
Kirkman*,  whom  I  understand  to  have  been  supported  by  the 
ministry. 

*  Plumbe  aii4  Kirkman  were  the  real  goremment  candidates  for  the 
fthrieyalty.     Oliver  stood  alone.    Yet  Junius,  availing  himself  of  this  last 


Ton  are  bound  to  refute  what  I  hem  advance,  or  to  lose 
yoor  credit  for  Teracitj :  you  must  produce  ImIb;  surmise  and 
fleneral  abuse,  in  hovcTer  el^|aat  kngoage,  ought  not  to  pass 
H>r  proofs ;  yon  have  every  advantage,  and  I  h&ve  every  disad- 
vantage ;  you  are  unknown,  I  give  my  name ;  all  parties  bc^ 
in  and  out  of  administration  have  dieir  reasons  (which  I  diall 
relate  hereafter)  for  uniting  in  their  wishes  against  me ;  and 
the  popular  prejudice  is  as  strongly  in  your  fiivour  as  it  is 
violent  against  the  parson*. 

gentleman's  opposition  to  Wilkes,  was  shrewdly  desirous  of  impressing^  on  tlie 
world  an  idea  that  they  had  all  been  supported  by  goyenunent  with  a  ykm 
flf  throwing  out  Wilkes  and  his  avowed  colleague  BulL 

*  This  paragmph  Mr.  Home  was  aocosed  of  borrowing  from  Mr.  Hugh 
Kelly,  author  of  False  Delioaey,  and  serend  other  dnunatic  pieees,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  letter  addressed  to  that  gentleman : — 

For  the  Public  Adveiiiser, 

TO    XHE    BEY.    MS.    HORNB. 

SiE,  July  20th,  1771. 

Happening  to  be  at  a  distance  from  London,  your  letter  to  Junius  did  not 
&U  into  my  hands  till  yesterday,  when  I  confess  I  read  it  with  equal 
astonishment  and  indignation ;  and,  though  it  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  generosity  of  an  Englishman  to  strike  the  fallen,  there  is  someihing 
so  peculiarly  unmanly  in  your  conduct^  that  it  is  impossible  to  let  you  escape 
without  some  memorandums  of  your  judgment  when  the  case  is,  and  when 
the  case  is  not  your  own. 

Do  you  remember.  Sir,  Friday,  April  SO,  1771,  when  you  haniBgned 
the  freeholders  for  Middlesex  for  three  tedious  hours,  at  the  assemUy 
room  at  Mile  End ;  when  you  urged  random  accusations  yourself  against 
others,  for  their  supposed  connection  with  government;  when  you  par- 
ticularly attacked  Mr.  Eelly  as  the  immediate  champion  of  administralaon, 
and  affirmed  with  great  pathos  that  he  was  em^^oyed  at  th«  sddier'a  trial  at 
Ouildfbrd  to  vindicate  the  wanton  efiusion  of  innocent  blood? 

I  have  no  connection  with  Mr.  Kelly,  Sir,  nor  do  I  by  any  means 
profess  myself  of  his  political  feith ;  but  if  feme  says  true,  he  has  been 
no  apostate  to  his  principles ;  has  betrayed  no  friendship;  and  I  introduoe  Mm 
mAelj  here,  that  the  world  may  see  how  conformable  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Home's 
conduct  IB  to  the  candour  of  his  professions.  The  foliowing,  Sir,  is  joor 
speech  relative  to  the  Guildford  affidr : 

"  It  is  necessary  to  give  you  an  account  of  Madean's  trial,  because  the 
judge  forbad  it  being  taken  down  by  any  one,  except  it  was  ffovemmetU. 
It  has  never  been  published.  A  very  felse  account  of  this  trial  has  indeed 
been  published  by  Mr.  Eelly,  who  was  paid  and  brought  down  t»  QuiU&rd 
for  that  purpose,  and  who  had  lodgings  taken  for  him  theie,  and  wbs  was 
familiarly  conversant  with  a  gentleman,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention  sow, 
lest  it  should  seem  to  proceed  from  resentment  in  me  for  an  account  I  have  to 
Mttle  with  him  next  week.  However,  one  cireamstanoe  I  ooght  to  tell  yoo, 
this  gentleman  was  foreman  of  the  grsad  jury.'* 
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Singolar  as  my  present  situation  is,  it  is  neither  painful, 
nor  was  it  unforeseen.  He  is  not  fit  for  public  business  who 
does  not,  even  at  his  entrance,  prepare  his  mind  for  such  an 
event.  Health,  fortune,  tranquillity,  and  private  connections 
I  have  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  public ;  and  the  only 
return  I  receive,  because  I  will  not  concur  to  dupe  and  mislead 
a  senseless  multitude,  is  bardy  that  they  have  not  yet  torn  me 
in  pieces ;  that  this  has  been  the  only  return  is  my  pride,  and 
a  source  of  more  real  satisfiEiction  than  honours  or  prosperity. 
I  can  practise  before  I  am  old  the  lessons  I  learned  in  my 
youth,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  words  of  my  ancient 
monitor*, 

"  *  Tis  the  last  key-stone 
That  makes  the  arch :  the  rest  that  there  were  pu^ 
Are  nothing  till  that  eomes  to  bind  and  shnL 
Then  stands  it  a  triumphal  mazk  1  then  men 
Observe  the  strength^  the  height,  the  why  and  when 
It  was  erected ;  and  still  walking  under. 
Meet  some  new  matter  to  look  up  at  and  wonder  1" 

JOHN  HOBNB. 

**  J£r,  Keilj,  in  the  address  prefixed  to  his  play,  which  you  and  other 
advocates  ibr  the  freedom  of  the  press  so  basely  drove  from  the  theatre, 
after  saying  some  civil  things  relative  to  the  character  which  he  had  heard  of 
your  disposition,  and  which  your  perfidy  to  that  true  friend  of  the  con- 
stitution^ Mr.  Wilkes,  has  clearly  proved  you  never  merited,  thus  expresses 
himself: 

"  *  But  though  Kr.  Kelly  readily  makes  this  concession  in  favour  of  Hr. 
Home's  private  character,  he  must  observe  that  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  for  the  purity  of  which  Mr.  Home  is  so  strenuous  an  advocate,  does 
not  allow  the  mere  lel^f  of  any  man  to  be  positive  evidence ;  nor  com- 
pliment his  simple  amjectwre  with  the  force  of  a  fact  For  ,this  reason  Mr. 
fiorae  should  be  extremely  cautious  hew  he  asserts  anything  to  the 
prejudice  of  another's  reputation,  ffearsay  authority  is  not  enough  for  this 
purpose ;  he  should  know  of  his  own  knowledge  what  he  asserts  upon  his 
own  word  J  and  be  certain  in  his  proof  where  he  is  peremptory  in  his 
a4Xtuation,* 

"  Honestly,  now,  Mr.  Home,  had  you  not  this  paragraph  either  in  your 
head,  or  your  heart,  at  the  time  you  were  writing  the  following  passage 
to  Junius  ? 

*  You  are  bound  to  refute,*  &c.  *'Whipcobd.* 
To  this  letter  Mr.  Home  did  not  return  any  answer. 

*  B.  Jonson,  of  whose  writings  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  remarkably  fond. 
The  Sad  Shepkerd  of  thai  anthor  is  called  his  fisvourite  poem  in  the  **  Diwa- 
aions  of  Purley."  The  present  quotation  is  from  his  Underwoods  :  vide  an 
epistio  to  Sir  Edwd  Sackvilk,  now  Earl  oC  PoneL  Folio,  1692,  p. 
568. 
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LETTEB  LIT. 

TO  THE  BETEBEND  HB.  HOBNE. 

Sib,  July  24, 1771. 

I  CANNOT  descend  to  an  altercation  mth  you  in  the  news- 
papers. But  since  I  have  .attacked  your  character,  and  yoa 
complain  of  injustice,  I  think  you  have  some  right  to  an 
explanation.  ~  You  defy  me  to  prove  that  you  ever  solicited  a 
vote,  or  wrote  a  word  in  support  of  the  ministerial  aldermen. 
Sir,  I  did  never  suspect  you  of  such  gross  folly.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Mr.  Home  to  have  solicited  votes, 
and  veiy  difficult  to  have  written  for  the  newspapers  in 
defence  of  that  cause,  without  being  detected  and  brougbt  to 
shame.  Neither  do  I  pretend  to  any  intelligence  concerning 
you,  or  to  know  more  of  your  conduct  than  you  yourself  have 
thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the  public.  It  is  from 
your  own  letters  I  conclude  that  you  have  sold  yourself  to 
the  ministry* ;  or,  if  that  charge  is  too  severe,  and  supposing 
it  possible*  to  be  deceived  by  appearances  so  very  strongly 
against  you,  what  are  your  friends  to  say  in  your  defence  ? 
Must  they  not  confess  that,  to  gratify  your  personal  hatred  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  you  sacrificed,  as  far  as  depended  upon  your 
interest  and  abilities,  the  cause  of  the  country  ?  I  can  make 
allowance  for  the  violence  of  the  passions,  and,  if  ever  I 
should  be  convinced  that  you  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy 
Wilkes,  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  your  character, 
and  to  declare  to  the  world,  that  I  despise  you  somewhat  less 
than  I  do  at  present.  But,  as  a  public  man,  I  must  for  ever 
condemn  you.  You  counot  but  know,  nay,  you  dare  not  pre- 
tMid  to  be  ignorant,  that  the  highest  gratification  of  which 

the  most  detestable in  this  nation  is  capable  would 

have  been  the  defeat  of  Wilkes.  I  know  that  man  much. 
better  than  any  of  you.  Nature  intended  him  only  for  a 
good-humoured  fool.  A  systematical  education,  with  long 
practice,  has  made  him  a  consummate  hypocrite.  Yet  this 
man,  to  say  hothing  of  his  worthy  ministers,  you  have  most 
assiduously  laboured  to  gratify.     To  exclude  Wilkes,  it  was 

*  The  letters  written  by  Mr.  Home  in  the  dispute  with  Mr.  Wilkei.   See 
the  anbaequent  note  as  wdl  as  one  appended  to  Private  Letter,  No.  85. 
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not  necessary  you  should  solicit  votes  for  his  opponents. 
We  incline  the  balance  as  effectually  by  lessening  the  weight 
in  one  scale  as  by  increasing  it  in  the  other. 

The  mode  of  your  attack  upon  Wilkes  (though  I  am  far 
firom  thinking  meanly  of  your  abilities)  convinces  me,  that 
you  either  want  judgment  extremely,  or  that  you  are  blinded 
by  your  resentment.  You  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  the 
charges  you  urged  against  Wilkes  could  never  do  him  any 
mischief.  After  all,  when  we  expected  discoveries  highly 
interesting  to  the  community,  what  a  pitiful  detail  did  it 
eftd  in !  Some  old  clothes— a  Welch  pony — a  French  foot- 
man, and  a  hamper  of  claret*.    Indeed,  Mr.  Home,  the 

*  The  facts  liere  alluded  to  were  as  follow :— The  kte  Mr.  Tooke^ 
then  Mr.  Home,  while  travelling  on  the  continent  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Wilkes,  at  that  time  resident  in  Paris,  which  led  to  a  subsec[uent  intimacy, 
and  i^vparently  warm  firiendship.  Mr.  Home,  on  leaving  that  gaj  metrcK 
polia,  left  behind  him,  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  several  suits  of  clothes  of 
the  most  fiishionable  Parisian  manafiEictare,  being  ill  adapted  to  the  clerical 
profession,  as  weU  as  ill  calculated  to  please  the  taste  or  suit  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  a  political  quarrel  which  occurred 
between  these  gentlemen,  shortly  previous  to  ihe  date  of  this  letter,  and 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  long  aiod  acrimonious  altercation  in  the  Pviblie 
Advertittr,  Mr.  Home  accused  Mr.  Wilkes  with  having,  in  the  midst  of  hii 
distress,  pawned  the  clothes  intnisted  to  his  custody ;  with  commissioning 
Mr.  Home*s  brother-in-law  to  purchase  a  pony  which  he  never  paid  for;  with 
drinking  claret  while  detained  in  the  King's  Bench  prison ;  with  endeavour- 
ing to  make  his  brother  chamberlain  of  London ;  and  with  tetainmff  in  his 
lerviee  six  domestics,  three  of  whom  were  French.  As  these,  with  several 
other  charges,  were  detailed  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Home  in  thirteen  or  four- 
teen very  long  letters,  the  editor  will  not  here  transcribe  them,  but  content 
himself  with  inserting  several  detached  parts  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  defence  against 
these  accusations,  as  they  contain  some  curious  facts,  and  are  illustrative  of 
the  ffiibjeot  more  particnlariy  adverted  to  in  the  text  by  the  author. 

For  the  Public  Advertiser. 

TO  VHI  BW.  Xft.  HOBVE. 

Sib,  Print's  Court,  StOmrdAy,  May  18. 

Ywa  first  letter  of  May  14,  told  me  that  you  "  blamed  my  public  conduct,'' 
and  "  would  not  open  any  account  with  me  on  the  score  of  private  character." 
A  tMrd  letter  is  this  day  addressed  to  me.  Not  a  word  hitherte  "  of  mv 
public  conduct,"  but  many  &]se  and  malignant  attacks  about  Mr.  Wild- 
man,  your  brother-in-law,  who  formerly  kept  the  Bedford  Head,  in  South- 
ampton Street,  Covent  Qaiden,  and  your  old  dotkes.  The  pubUo  wiU  impute 
the  impertinence  of  such  a  dispute  to  its  author,  and  pardon  my  calling  their 
attention  for  a  few  moments  to  scenes  of  so  trifling  a  nature,  because  it  is  in 
joatiiicatioii  of  an  innocent  man. 

When  yott  left  Paris  in  May  1767,  you  desired  me  to  take  care  of 
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pvUio  should,  and  wiU,  forgiye  him  hk  daret  find  hia  foot- 
men,  and  even  the  ambition  of  making  his  brother  chamber- 
lain of  London,  aa  long  as  he  stands  forth  against  a  ministzj. 

jm  M  thtkUf  finr  y«i  maant  to  Mtam  in  a  few  maatiiM,  and  iSkey  oonld  bo 
•f  no  tiae  to  yon  in  Rngland.    The  moxniBg  of  yonr  departure  you  sent  me 
the  fbUowing  letter  ; 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  According  to  your  pennission  I  leave  with  yon 
1  suit  of  scarlet  and  gold  1  ^.|L 
1  tnit  of  white  and  silver  J 
1  anit  of  blue  and  silver— -camblet. 
1  snit  of  flowered  silk. 
1  suit  of  black  silk. 
And  1  black  velvet  snrtont 
"  If  yoB  have  any  fellow-feeling  you  cannot  but  be  kind  to  them ;  since  they 
too,  as  well  as  yourself  are  outbwed  in  England ;  and  on  the  aame  account 
-—their  mpenor  worth. 

"lam.  Dear  Sir, 

"Your  very  Afiectionate, 

"  Humble  Servant, 
«  Paiiii,  J/iiy  26, 1767."  "  Jomr  Hobke.'' 

This  letter  I  returned  to  you  at  the  Ejng^s  Bench,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it 
the  following  memorandum  in  my  own  hand-writing :  "  Nov.  21, 1767,  B&at 
to  Mr.  Panchaud's  in  the  Eue  St  Sauveur."  I  left  Faria  Nov.  22,  176T, 
and  therefore  thought  it  proper  the  day  before  to  send  your  clothes  where  I 
was  sure  they  would  be  perfectly  safe,  to  Mr.  Panchaud*s,  the  great  Eng- 
lish banker's.  They  remained  in  my  house,  Eue  des  Saint  Peres,  only  from 
May  till  the  November  following,  nor  was  any  demand,  or  request,  nmde  to 
me  about  them  by  Mr.  Wildman,  or  any  one  else.  Ton  are  forced  to  own  "  I 
have  received  a  letter  within  the  last  three  months  from  Mr.  Panchaud,  in- 
ferming  me  that  they  {the  clctkes)  have  long  been  in  his  possession.**  Examine 
the  banker's  books.  You  will  find  the  date  is  Nov.  21, 1767.  You  say^ 
"  for  my  own  part  I  never  made  the  least  inquiry  after  my  clothes."  I  sup- 
pose for  the  plainest  reason  in  the  world.  You  knew  where  they  were, 
and  that  they  could  be  no  part  of  a  clergyman's  dress  in  England,  but 
that  you  were  sure  of  so  rick  a  wardrobe  on  your  next  tour  to  France  or 
Italy,  as  Paris  would  probably  be  your  route.  This  is  all  I  know  of  the 
WMixmienJla  pretiosa  of  EiUrapdut,  I  hope,  Sir,  the  putting  them  on 
will  not  have  the  same  effect  on  you  as  they  formerly  had  on  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

Cum  pulchris  tunicia  sumet  nova  consilia  et  sper; 

Dormiet  in  lucem ;  tcorto  postponet  honestum 

Officium ;  nummot  aliens  pasceU 

Your  charge  about  your  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wildman,  is  equally  unjust 

When  I  was  in  England,  in  October,  1766, 1  lodged  at  Mr.  Wildman's  house 

in  Argyle  Buildings,  on  his  own  most  pressing  invitation.    I  had  long  known 

iana,  and  for  several  years  belonged  to  a  club  which  met  once  a  we^  at  the 
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and  parliament  irho  are  doing  everftbing  tfae^  can  to  ensla^ve 
the  country,  and  as  long  as  he  is  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side* 
You  ^11  not  suspect  me  of  setting  up  WUkes  for  a  perfect  cha- 

Bedford  Head.  Ifc  Wildman  denred  to  be  cemideKd  at  fhn  time  aatltft 
-nrarm  partiiaa  of  ffir.  Wilkea.  He  begged  that  he  might  be  vsefal  aa  far  at 
he  could  to  me  and  my  firienda.  I  asked  him  to  buy  a  little  Welch  hone  £» 
a  lady  in  Fiance,  to  whon  I  vas  desiioiis  of  paying  a  complimait  I  fixed 
the  price,  and  insisted  on  paying  him  at  that  very  thne,  which  I  did.  Abont 
a  year  afterwaids  Mr.  Wildman  &liilled  my  eomnuasion,  purchased  me  a 
Wekh  pony,  and  sent  it  to  Calais.  This  -vraa  the  tingle  transaetion.  of 
my  own  with  year  brother-in-law  at  that  time.  I  gaye  him  two  or  three 
trifling  commissions  from  Monsieur  Saint  Foy  for  anaek,  Stc,  which  were 
to  be  forwarded  to  PaHs.  I  belieTe  they  were  sent,  but  ^ey  never  passed 
through  my  hands,  nor  do  I  know  whether  Mr.  Wildman  has  yet  been  paid 
Ibr  those  tniles,  the  whole  of  which  amounted  only,  as  he  tdd  me,  to  about 
thirty  pounds. 

Tour  endeavours  to  create  a  coolness  between  Mr.  Cotes  and  me  are 
ckarly  seen  through,  and  will  prove  ineffectual.  Ton  made  the  same 
attempt  on  the  late  Mr.  Sterne  and  me  with  the  same  snecets.  In  your  letter 
to  me  at  Paris,  dated  Jan.  3, 1766,  you  say,  *'  I  passed  a  week  with  Sterne 
at  Lyons,  and  am  to  meet  him  again  at  Sienna  in  the  summer.  Forgive  my 
^Dttstion,  and  do  not  answer  it  if  it  is  impertinent.  Is  there  any  cause 
of  coldness  between  yon  and  Sterne ;  he  speaks  very  handsomely  of  you, 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  at  all ;  but  not  with  that  waSrmih 
and  erUhudasM  that  I  expect  from  every  one  that  knows  you.  Do  not  let 
me  cause  a  coldness  between  you  if  there  is  none.  I  am  sensible  my  qaestioifc 
is  at  least  imprudent,  and  my  jealousy  Uameable.'' 

In  your  second  letter  you  say,  '*  the  nature  of  our  hUercowrse,  ibr  it  cannot 
be  called  a  connection^  and  afterwards,  ''  in  ny  return  from  Italy  to  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1767, 1  saw  reasons  sufficient  neMr  more  to  tmst  you  wUh 
a  single  line;"  and  in  your  third  letter  you  pretend  that  you  had  even  in 
1767,  "  infinite  contempt  for  the  very  name  of  Mr.  Wilkes."  However,  on 
the  17th  of  last  May,  you  write  me  another  letter  on  my  going  to  Fulham, 
-while  my  house  here  was  repairing,  to  recommend  six  tradesmen  to  me,  to 
tell  me  how  most  sincerely  you  were  mine,  &e.  Tou  add,  **  I  could  not  for- 
bear showing  my  friendship  to  you  by  letting  you  know  your  friends."  You 
will  find,  Sir,  that  it  requires  more  memory  as  well  as  wit  than  £ei118  to  one 
man's  share,  to  support  a  long  chain  of  frilsehoods.  Tou  are  lost  and  be- 
wildered in  the  intricacies  of  error.  The  path  of  truth  you  would  find  more 
eaay  and  honourable. 

You  assert ''  I  found  that  all  the  private  letters  of  your  friends  were  regn- 
burly  pasted  in  a  book,  and  read  over  indiscriminately,  not  only  to  your 
friends  and  acquaintance,  but  to  every  visitor."  I  glory.  Sir,  in  having  fi)ur 
Luge  volumes  of  manuscript  letters,  many  of  them  written  by  the  first  men  of 
this  age.  I  esteem  them  my  most  valuable  possession.  Why  is  the  pleasure 
of  an  elegant  and  instructive  epistle  to  perish  with  the  hour  it  is  received  % 
To  the  care  and  attention  of  Cicero's  friends  in  preserving  that  great 
Boman's  letters  we  owe  the  best  history  of  &ome  for  a  most  interssting 
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neter.    THieqaaBtioii  to  the  public 'is,  trhere  sfaaD  -we  find  a 
who,  iri^  purer  principles,  \nll  go  the  lengths  and  ran 


pedoi  of  abovt  fintf  yean.  Tou  mistake  wlien  you  talk  of  aU  the  privaU 
ktkn  <if  yourfiimidt,  Hy  care  faaa  extended  only  to  letters  of  particular 
fiMBilt  on  pattieiilar  oocaiions,  or  to  letten  of  business,  taste,  or  literature. 
Vhe  origiBals  of  mtk  I  luiTe  preserved ;  never  any  copies  of  my  own  letter^ 
mlnss  when  I  wtote  to  a  feeretaiy  of  state,  to  a  Talbot,  a  Martin,  or  a  Hom^ 
When  yon  add,  ^tliat  tlMy  are  read  over  indiseriminately,  not  only  to  yoor 
fiieadi  and  acquaintance,  bat  to  every  vbitor,"  yon  knowingly  advance  a 
fidsehood.  80  mock  of  your  time  has  passed  with  me  that  yon  are  sen- 
sible very  few  of  mj  firioids  have  ever  neard  of  the  volumes  I  mentioned. 
The  preserration  of  a  letter  is  surely  a  compliment  to  the  writer.  But, 
•Hboagh  I  approve  tho  preservation  in  genera!,  I  highly  disapprove  the  pnb- 
lEntioii  of  any  private  letters.  However,  there  are 'cases  which  justly  caA 
Acm  forth  to  light  Mr.  Onslow's  first  letter  was  alter  great  importunity 
from  you  pifntod  by  mo,  to  justify  what  you  had  said  at  Epsom.  The 
Meond  you  printed,  withont  my  consent,  firom  a  copy  I  suffered  you 
to  take. 

The  pamphJel  yon  mention  has  not  yet  heen  published.  I  have  now  before 
mo  the  copy,  corrected  vrith  yonr  own  hand,  which  you  gave  me  at  Paris, 
l^ho  feUowing  passage  I  am  sure  yon  will  read  at  this  time  with  particular 
nrisfitction,  koA  I  reserve  it  for  you,  p<mr  la  honn$  bouche. 

"  We  havie  seen,  by  Mr,  WUkeis  treatment,  that  nolnan  who  is  not,  and 
who.  has  Bot  alttsys  been,  absolutely  perfect  himself,  itaust  dare  to  arraign  the 
measures  of  a  minister. 

''It  is  not  sufficient  thlit  he  pay  an  inviolable  regard  to  the  laws; 
that  he  be  a  nm  of  the  strictest  and  most  unimpeached  honour ;  that  he  'be 
endowed  with  superior  abilities  and  qualifications ;  that  he  be  blessed  with  a 
benevolint,  generous,  noblst,  free  soul ;  that  he  be  inflexible,  incorruptible, 
and  brave ;  that  he  prefer  infinitely  the  public  welfare  to  his  own  interest, 
peace,  and  safetjr;  ilwt  hk  life  be  ever  in  his  hand,  ready  to  be  laid  down 
cheerfully  for  the  liberty  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  be  dauntle^  and  un- 
wearied in  her  servise.    AU  this  avails  him  nothing. 

"  If  it  can  be  proved  (though  by  the  base  means  of  treaehery  and  tk^ 
that  in  some  ungnsrded,  wanton  hour,  he  has  uttered  an  indecent  woi^  or 
pesned  a  loose  eacprtision«-«-away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth — ^it  is  not 
fit  that  he  shodd  Uvew" 

After  a  variety  of  accusataons  ^i  private  crimes,  you  ei!ect  to  cover  the 
whole  with  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  ion  say,  "  I  have  mentioned  these  cir- 
cumstances not  as  any  diarges  against  you,  though  no  doubt  they  will 
operate  as  sudu"  Had  your  turn,  Sir,  been  to  divinity,  in  the  subtleties  of 
the  schools  yon  woidd  have  outshone  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Puns  Scotus,  in 
traachery  even  the  priest  MaZayrida. 

You  have  in  your  late  letters  to  me  accused  me  of  almost  every  crime, 
of  which  the  most  diabolical  heart  is  capable.  When  yon  wrote  the  letters 
to  fiir  WiUiwn  Beancfaamp  Proctor,  I  had  only  one  crime,  of  which  I  own  I 
have  not  repented.  "  Mr,  Wilkes's  crime  is  well  known  to  have  been  his 
oj^osing  and  exposing  the  measures  of  Lord  BvU, 
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tlie  hazards  that  be  has  done  ?  the  seosmx  calls  for  sudi  a 
man,  and  he  ought  to  be  supported.    What  would  have  bean 

*<T]ie  two  HumeB,  Johnion,  Xutphy,  Ralph,  SmoUeit,  Siiebbeare,  Sui,, 
&c^  all  authors  pensioned,  or  promised,  had  been  let  loose  on  him  in  Tain. 
The  lord  stewaid  of  his  tfajesty's  household  (who  luui  thertfore  oontittiiol 
in  that  post  through  eyenr  revolution  of  minittry),  and  the  treasurer  to 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  (who  together  with  that  offiee  has  a  pensioA 
lor  himself  and  a  reveraion  for  lus  son),  had  sepacately  endesvoored  to  com- 
mit a  murder  on  his  body,  with  aa  little  success  as  o^t  had  attempt  kit 
reputation  ;  for  they  ibnnd  him  iawi  MarU  qvAm  M^rcttrio, 

"  The  intended  assassination  of  him  by  Forbet  and  JhM  bad  miscarried. 

"The  secretaries  of  state  had  seised  his  papers,  and  confined  his  per- 
son to  close  imprisonment.  They  had  trifled  with  and  eluded  the  Habeaa 
Corpus.  But  still  he  ros$  mperior  to  thsn  cM^  and  ha^fflei  alone  the  ^n^ati^ 
Me  malice  of  all  his  penecutorsg  for  though  they  bad  in  a  manner  ruined 
bis  private  fortunes,  his  public  eharaeter  remained  entire.  They  had  spilt 
his  blood  indeed ;  but  they  had  not  taken  his  life>  and  with  it  stiU  were  lefit 

'  The  unconquerable  mind,  and  £reedom*s  holy  flame.' 

It  remained  then  to  make  one  general  attack  upon  him  at  once  of  OTery 
power  of  the  state,  each  in  its  sqwiate  edacity.  The  reverend  name  oi 
Majesty  itself  was  misapplied  to  this  business.  The  House  of  Lords,  tha 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  through  the  little  agency 
of  Carrington,  Eidgell,  Cniry,  Webb^  Fad^n,  Sandwich,  make  one  general 
assault'* 

As  you  mentioned  a  promise  you  had  obtained  of  being  one  of  the  chap* 
lains  to  his  Majesty,  I  shall  con^ude  my  present  extracts  with  the  following 
passage  which  wiU  show  how  peculiarly  fitted  you  are  to  be  a  d&metti^ 
chaplain  to  ovoc  present  eovireignw 

"  Sheridan  is  at  Blots  by  order  qf  his  Majesli^,  and  with  a  pension,  invenV 
ing  a  method  to  give  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  Ui 
strangers,  by  means  of  sounds  borrowed  from  tiieir  own.  And  he  begins 
with  the  French. 

"1  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  Lord 
Harborough  an  idi<^.  The  cofoosd  on  both  sides  produced  the  same  instance ; 
one  of  his  wit,  the  other  of  his  folly.  His  servants  were  puaded  enee  to  un~ 
pack  a  lar^e  box,  and  his  lordship  advised  them  to  do  with  it  as  they  did 
witili  oyster^^put  it  in  the  fire,  and  it  would  gape. 

^'  This  commission  of  Sheridan  appears  to  me  equally  equivocal.  And 
should  a  similar  statute  be  at  any  time  attempted  against  his  Majesty f  thery 
who  do  not  know  him  may  be  apt  to  suspect  that  he  employed  Sheridan  ia 
this  manner,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  foreigners  as  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  had  permitted  him  to  amuse  himself  abroad,  to  prevent  his  spoiling  our 
pronunciation  at  home." 

^         «         »         «         *         » 

Am  I  to  answer  your  impertinence  about  claret  and  Frcach  servants  1  It 
shall  be  in  one  word.  I  have  not  purchased  a  bottle  of  claret  since  I 
left  the  King's  Bench.    Only  two  French  servants  are  in  my  ftuoily.   An 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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the  trinmph  of  that  odious  hypocrite  mad  his  minions,  if 
Wilkes  had  been  defeated !  It  was  not  your  fault,  reverend 
Sir»  that  he  did  not  enjoj  it  coiupletelj.     But  now,  I  promise 

•U  woman  wlio  hai  nan j  years  attended  my  dangbter,  and  a  Ibotman,  -whom 
I  eiteem,  ai  I  have  often  told  you,  not  as  a  FreDchman,  but  fer  his  singular 
JSdelity  to  an  Englishman  daring  a  oonrse  of  several  yean  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  exiled.  I  havv  reason  to  beliere  that  £rMi  henee  originatad 
▼Mir  hatred  to  him. 

Ton  assert  "  though  I  knew  not  the  person  of  any  one  man  in  opposition, 
I  quitted  all  my  fmnds  and  connections  when  I  joined  the  public  cause  ; 
and  with  my  eyes  open,  exchanged  ease  and  fair  fiuae  for  labour  and  re^ 
pnaeh."  I  denre  to  know  what  one  friend,  and  what  singfo  cenaection  you 
uve  quitted  fsr  the  public  cause.  Your  fair  famu  at  JBaton  and  Cam* 
bridge  surrived  a  very  short  time  your  abode  at  either  of  these  places.  Will 
you  call  an  Italian  gentleman  now  in  town,  your  confident  daring  your 
whole  residence  at  Oenoa,  to  testify  the  morality  of  yonr  conduct  in  Italy  ? 
But  I  will  not  write  the  life  of  Jonathan  Wild,  nor  of  Orator  Henley. 

You  deehce  "  niifUsteriai  and  cmtHfeufOur  1  knew  I  can  never  have,  and 
finr  public  fawnar  I  will  never  be  a  candidatei  I  chose  to  tell  them  that,  aa 
fiir  as  it  aifects  myself  /  laugh  ai  the  displeature  of  hotk,"  You  well 
know  that  no  minister  will  ever  dare  openly  to  give  you  any  mark  of  court 
favour,  at  least  in  the  church;  many  secret  favours  you  may,  you  do  expect, 
and  some  I  believe  actually  receive.  The  pvJblic  you  have  abandoned  m 
despair,  after  an  assiduous  courtship  of  near  four  years,  but  remember. 
Sir,  when  you  say,  that  fou  laugh  ai  their  displeasure,  the  force  of  truth 
has  extorted  even  from  Lord  Mansfield  the  following  declaration :  "The  people 
are  almost  always  in  the  right  The  great  may  sometimes  be  in  the  wrong, 
but  the  body  of  the  people  are  always  in  the  right" 

•         ••••• 

In  yonr  first  letter  you  declare  *'  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  short  history  of 
the  oommeiMxmeiU,  progress,  and  conclusion  of  the  intercourse  between  us." 
In  your  second  you  say ''  The  nature  of  our  intercourse  (for  it  cannot  be  called 
a  connection),  will  best  appear  from  the  dtwUion  of  each  of  us  at  its  com^ 
meneement"  Your  situation  shall  be  explained  by  yourself  from  the  words 
of  the  first  letter  you  ever  wrote  to  me. 

"  You  are  entering  into  a  eorrespondence  with  a  parson,  and  Pam  a  little 
apprehensive  lest  that  title  should  disgust  you;  but  give  me  leave  to  aasnra 
you  I  am  not  ordained  a  hypocrite. 

"  It  is  tme  I  have  sufFered  the  infiactious  hand  of  a  bishop  to  be  waved 
over  me,  whoee  imposition,  like  the  sop  given  to  Judas,  is  only  a  signal  for 
the  devil  to  enter.  It  is  true  that  usually  at  that  touch — ^fugiunt  pndor, 
verumque,  fidesque.  In  qnomm  sobeunt  locum  fraudes,  dolique,  insidiaeqne, 
&c.,  &c.,  but  I  hope  I  have  escaped  the  contagion :  and  if  I  have  not,  if  you 
should  at  any  time  discover  the,  blaok  spot  under  the  tongue,  assist  me 
kindly  to  conquer  the  prejudices  oif  education  and  profession." 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

JoHir  Wxlxx8.~Bd. 
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you,  you  have  so  little  power  to  do  mischief,  that  I  much 
question  whether  the  ministry  will  adhere  to  the  promises 
they  have  made  you.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  say  that  I  am  a 
partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  personally  pour  enemy.  You  will 
convince  no  man,  for  you  do  not  believe  it  yourself.  Yet, 
I  confess,  I  am  a  little  offended  at  the  low  rate  at  which  you 
seem  to  value  my  understanding.  I  beg,  Mr.  Home,  you  will 
hereafter  believe  that  I  measure  the  integrity  of  men  by  their 
conduct,  not  by  their  professions.  Such  tales  may  entertain 
Mr.  Oliver  or  your  grandmother,  but,  trust  me,  they  are 
thrown  away  upon  Junius. 

You  say  you  are  a  man.  Was  it  generous,  was  it  manly, 
repeatedly  to  introduce  into  a  newspaper  the  name  of  a  young 
lady*,  with  whom  you  must  heretofore  have  lived  on  terms 
of  politeness  and  good  humour?  But  I  have  done  with  you. 
In  my  (pinion  your  credit  is  irrecoverably  ruined.  Mr* 
Townshend,  I  think,  is  nearly  in  the  same  predicament. 
Poor  Oliver  has  been  shamefully  duped  by  you.  You  have 
made  him  sacrifice  all  the  honour  he  got  by  his  imprison- 
ment. As  for  Mr.  Sawbridgef,  whose  character  I  really 
respect,  I  am  astonished  he  does  not  see  through  your  dupli- 
city. Never  was  so  base  a  design  so  poorly  conducted. 
This  letter,  you  see,  is  not  intended  for  the  public ;  but  if 
you  think  it  wiU  do  you  any  service,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  it. 

JtTNIUSt 

*  Home  bid  taken  liberties  with  tbe  name  of  Hiss  Wilkes  in  his  public 
letters  in  some  of  the  newspapers — and  liberties  which  no  misconduct  of  ben 
had  entitled  him  to  take. 

t  Townshend  and  Sawbridge  Bad  been  persuaded  by  Home  to  unite  in  sup- 
porting Olirer  against  Wilkes ;  and  both,  in  cwisequence  hereof,  forfeited 
nrach  of  their  popularity  from  Ais  moment,  and  were  accused  of  gross  want 
of  understanding,  and  by  some  of  tergiFersation. — En. 

X  This  letter  was  transmitted  privately  by  the  printer  to  Mr.  Home,  by 
Jnnius's  request.  Mr.  Home  returned  it  to  tbe  printer  with  directions  to 
publish  it. — Jimnjs. 

The  reason  for  such  private  transmission  was,  that  it  was  not  Jonius's  wisb 
to  increase  those  divisions  which  Home  and  Oliver  had  so  unwisely  pro- 
voked in  the  Bill  of  Bights  Society  by  an  open  contest  between  himself  and 
any  one  of  its  members. 
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LETTER  LIII. 

FROM  THB  RBVEBEND  XR.   HOBNB  TO  JUNinS. 
SlB,  July  31,  1771* 

Ton  have  disappointed  me.  Wheu  I  told  jou  that  sunmse 
and  general  abuse,  in  however  elegant  language,  ought  not 
to  pass  for  proofe,  I  evidently  hinted  at  the  reply  which  I 
expected;  but  you  have  dropped  your  usual  elegance,  and 
seem  willing  to  try  what  will  be  the  effect  of  surmise  and 
general  abuse  in  very  coarse  language.  Your  answer  to  my 
letter  (which,  I  hope,  was  cool  and  temperate  and  modest), 
has  convinced  me  that  my  idea  of  a  man  is  superior  to  yours 
of  a  gentleman.  Of  jowc  former  letters  I  have  always  said 
materiem  super ahat  opus:  I  do  not  think  .so  of  the  present; 
the  principles  are  more  detestable  than  the  expressions  are 
mean  and  illiberal.  I  am  contented  that  all  those  who  adopt 
the  one  should  for  ever  load  me  with  the  other. 

I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  public,  to  which  I 
have  ever  directed  myself.  I  believe  they  have  it;  though. 
I  am  sometimes  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
has  formed  a  truer  judgment  of  mankind  than  I  have. 
However,  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  nothing  else  upon 
which  to  place  a  steady  reliance.  Trick  and  low  cunning, 
and  addressing  their  prejudices  and  passions,  may  be  the 
fittest  means  to  carry  a  particular  point;  but  if  they  have 
not  common  sense,  there  is  no  prospect  of  gaining  for  them 
any  real  permanent  good.  The  same  passions  which  have 
been  artfully  used  by  an  honest  man  for  their  advantage, 
may  be  mora  artfully  employed  by  a  dishonest  man  for  their 
destruction.  •  I  desire  them  to  apply  their  common  sense  to 
this  letter  of  Junius,  not  for  my  sake,  but  their  own;  it 
concerns  them  most  nearly,  for  the  principles  it  contains  lead 
to  disgrace  and  ruin,  and  are  inconsistent  with  every  notion  of 
civil  society. 

The  charges  which  Junius  has  brought  against  me  are 
made  ridiculous  by  his  own  inconsistency  and  self-contradic- 
tion. He  charges  me  positively  with  *•  a  new  zeal  in  support 
of  administration;"  and  with  "endeavours  in  support  of  the 
ministerial  nomination  of  sheriffs."    And  he  assigns  two 
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inconsistent  motives  for  my  conduct;  either  that  I  have 
**  sold  myself  to  the  ministiy,**  or  am  instigated  "  bj  the 
solitary  yindictive  malice  of  a  monk;"  either  that  I  am  influ- 
enced by  a  sordid  desire  of  gain,  or  am  hurried  on  by  '*  per- 
sonal hatred  and  blinded  by  resentment."  In  his  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  he  supposes  me  actuated  by  both ;  in 
his  letter  to  me  he  at  first  doubts  which  of  the  two,  whether 
interest  or  revenge  is  my  motive ;  however,  at  last  he  deter* 
mines  for  the  former,  and  i^in  positively  .asserts  that  '^the 
ministry  have  made  me  promises ;"  yet  he  produces  no  in- 
stance of  conuption,  nor  pretends  to  have  any  intelligence 
of  a  ministerial  connection :  he  mentions  no  catue  of  per- 
sonal hatred  to  Mr.,  Wilkes,  nor  any  reason  for  my  resentment 
or  revenge ;  nor  has  Mr.  Wilkes  himself  ever  hinted  any, 
Aough  repeatedly  pressed*.     When  Junius  is  called  upon  to 

*  In  one  of  the  letters  adiressed  to  Str.  Wilkea  by  Mr.  Home,  daring  the 
altercation  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  notes,  the  latter  thus  explains  himself 
with  respect  to  his  support  of  the  former,  as  well  as  to  the  rootiTes  which  in- 
duced him  to  withdraw  it.  In  this  extract  Mr.  Home  also  gives  a  general 
and  able  outline  of  hii  political  opinions^  from  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  aaaterially  varied  to  the  daj  of  his  death,  **  I  was  your  friend  onlj  for 
the  take  of  the  public  cause ;  that  reason  does  in  certain  matters  remain ;  as 
&r  as  it  remains,  so  fiir  I  am  still  your  friend,  and  therefore,  I  said  in  my 
first  letter,  '  the  public  should  know  how  far  they  ougJU,  and  how  fiir  they 
tmght  not  to  support  you/  To  bring  to  punishtoent  the  great  delinquents 
who  have  corropted  the  parliament  and  the  seats  of  justice ;  who  have  en- 
couraged, pardoned,  and  rewarded  murder ;  to  heal  the  breaches  made  in  the 
Qonstitution,  and  by  salutary  provisions  to  prevent  them  for  the  future  ;  to 
replace  once  more,  not  the  adminiitration  and  exeaUion,  for  which  they  are 
very  unfit,  but  tiie  cheeks  of  government  really  in  the  hands  of  the  go« 
vented. 

**  For  these  puipoees,  if  it  were  posnble  to  suppose  that  the  great  enemy 
of  mankind  could  be  rendered  instrumental  to  their  happiness,  so  far  the 
devil  himself  should  be  supported  by  the  people;  for  a  human  instru- 
ment they  should  go  farther,  he  should  not  only  be  supported  but  thanked 
8nd  rewarded  for  the  good  which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  intend,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  others  to  follow  his  example.  But  if  the  foul  fiend,  having 
gained  their  support^  should  endeavour  to  delude  the  weaker  part,  and  entu« 
them  to  an  idolatrous  worship  of  himself,  by  persuading  them  that  what  he 
suggested  was  their  voice,  and  their  voice  the  voice  of  God ;  if  he  should 
attempt  to  obstract  everything  that  leads  to  their  security  and  happiness, 
and  to  promote  every  wickedness  that  tends  only  to  his  own  emolument ;  if 
when  the  canse — ^the  cause—reverberates  on  their  ears,  he  should  divert 
them  from  the  original  sound,  and  direct  them  towards  the  opposite  unfiiith- 
ful  echo ;  if  confusion  should  be  all  his  aim,  and  mischief  his  sole  enjoyment, 
would  not  he  act  the  part  of  a  fiiithful  monitor  to  the  people  who  should 
^nre  them  firom  their  snares  by  reminding  them  of  the  true  object  of  their 
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JQSttfj  his  aecQsatxm,  he  answen  '^  he  cannot  descend  to  an 
altereation  wkh  me  in  the  new^apere."  Jimiiis,  who  eaekt^ 
anlj  io  the  newspapers,  who  acknowle^ea  **"  he  has  attacked 
ny  character"  thsre,  wad  **  thinks  I  have  some  la^t  to  an 
explanation ;"  yet  this  Junius  **  oannot  desoend  to  an  altercfr 
tion  in  the  newspapers ! "  and  because  he  cannot  desceoid  to 
as  altercation  with  me  in  the  newspapers,  he  sends  a  letter  of 
abuse  by  the  printer,  which  he  finishes  bj  telling  me  "  I  am 
ait  liberty  to  publish  it."  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  most  exceUeut 
method  to  avoid  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers ! 

The  proofs  of  his  positive  charges  are  as  extraordinary. 
i^  He  does  not  pretend  to  any  intelligence  eonceaming  m%  fse 

conttittttronal  wowMp,  expressed  in  those  wOTds  of  Iwly  writ  (for  to  ib^  it  is 
so)  Jtex,  Ler  loquens  ;  Ler,  Rex  viutus.  This  is — ^the  catise^-the  cause*  To 
make  this  union  indissoluble  is  the  only  cause  I  acknowledge.  As  far  as  the 
support  of  Mr.  Wilkes  tends  to  this  point  I  am  as  warm  as  the  warmest. 
Bnt  all  the  lines  of  yonr  projects  are  drawn  towards  a  diflcnnt  centre — ^your- 
self ;  and  if  with  a  good  intention  I  haTe  heen  diKgent  to  gain  yen  poweis 
which  may  be  perverted  to  mischief,  I  xoi.  bound  to  bs  doubly  diligent  to 
prerent  their  being'  so  emjrfoyed. 

"  The  diligence  I  hare  used  for  two  years  past,  and  the  stccess  I  hare  hftd 
In  defeating  all  your  shameful  schemes,  is  the  tnn  cause  of  the  dissension  be- 
tween  us.  I  hare  never  had  any  private  pique  or  quarrel  with  you.  It  was 
3rour  policy  in  parngraphs  and  anonymous  letters  to  pretend  it,  but  you  cannot 
mention  any  private  cause  of  pi<{ue  or  quarrel. 

*  '*  To  prevent  the  mischief  of  division  to  a  popular  oppoaitum,  those  wiio 
■aw  both  your  bad  intentions  and  your  actions  were  silent ;  and  whilst  tbej 
defeated  all  yottr  projects,  they  were  cautious  to  conceal  your  defects.  They, 
studied  so  much  the  more  to  satisfy  your  voracioiM  prodigality,  and  thought, 
as  I  should  have  done  if  a  minister,  that  if  feeding  it  would  keep  you  from 
mischief,  a  few  thousands  would  be  well  employed  by  the  public  for  that 
purpose.  But  I  can  never,  merely  for  the  sake  of  strengthening-  opposi- 
tion, join  in  those  actions  which  would  prevent  all  the  good  efiects  to  be 
hoped  for  from  opposition,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  any  opposi- 
tion to  government  can  be  justifiable.  Such  a  practice  would  very  wctU 
suit  those  who  wish  a  change  of  ministers.  For  my  part'  I  wish  no  sa^ 
thing ;  bad  ns  the  present  are,  I  am  afraid  the  next  will  notk  be  better,  though. 
I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  worse,  I  care  not  under  whose  adnmustration  good 
comes.  But  the  people  must  owe  it  to  themselves,  nor  ought  they  to  reeeive 
the  restoration  of  their  rights  as  a  fiivour  from  any  set  of  men,  nunister^  or 
king;  The  moment  they  accept  it  as  a  grant,  a  favoor,  an  act  of  grace,  tiw 
people  have  not  the  prospect  of  a  right  left  They  wUl  from  tiiat  time  be- 
come like  the  mere  possessors  of  an  estate  without  a  title,  and  of  which  they 
may  be  dispossessed  at  pleasure.  If  the  people  are  not  powerful  enough  to  make 
a  bod  admittistratiott  or  a  bad  king  do  th^  justice,  they  will  not  often  have 
a  good  one.  Would  to  Grod  tiie  time  were  come,  which  I  am  afrud  is  vwy 
distant  beyond  the  period  of  my  lifey  when  an  honest  man  could  not  be-in 
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'<to  koMr  m«ro  of  jbj  eonduet  tiuut  I  lojself  bare  thought 
fm^p^  to  communicate  to  the  public."  He  does  Boi  anispest 
ime  of  suefa  grots  Mkj  as  to  kave  solidiied  Totea,  or  to  have 
iwrkten  anooymoasly  in  the  newspapnoB ;  beeaose  it  is  impoe^ 
mble  to  do  either  of  these  without  beisg  detected  and 
hioi^bt  to  shame.  Juaina  says  this  1  Who  yet  imagines  that 
Jie  has  himself  irritten  two  years  under  that  signature  (aod 
-more  under  others)  irithout  being  detected! — his  warmest 
ittdmiierB  will  not  heieafter  add,  without  being  brought  to 
fihame.  But  though  he  did  never  suspect  me  of  such  gross 
folly  as  to  ZUQ  the  hazard  of  being  detected  and  brought  to 
shame  hj  anon^mcus  wiiting»  he  inskts  that  I  have  been 

.ofpotHkn  t  I  dedoce  I  ihoidd  lejoLce  to  find  tbe  patrautge  of  a  imnister  in 
the  mvaUest  degree  my  bonoar  and  intecest.  I  neyer  haye  pretended  to  «aj 
more  than  to  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter.  But  it  is  not  upon  me  alone 
that  you  have  poured  forth  your  abuse,  but  upon  every  man  of  honour  who 
lias  deserved  well  of  the  public.  And  if  you  were  permitted  to  proceed  with- 
<mt  interruptson>  there  would  shortly  not  be  found  one  honest  man  who  would 
not  shudder  to  deserve  well  of  the  people. 

''  The  true  reason  of  our  dissension  oeing  OAde  public  is,  that  you  could 
not  get  on  a  step  without  it;  and  you  yust  that  the  poyulaiity  of  your  name, 
and  your  diligence  in  paragraphing  the  papers,  will  outweigh  with  the  people 
the  most  essential  services  of  others ;  and  that  you  shall  get  rid  of  all  control 
by  taking  away  firora  those  who  mean  wdl  the  confidenee  of  the  people.  If 
you  can  once  get  them  affronted  by  the  public  whom  they  have  iuthfully 
served,  you  flatter  yourself  that  disgust  will  make  them  retire,  from  a  scene 
where  such  a  man  as  you  are,  covered  with  infamy  like  yours,  has  the  dis- 
{>osal  of  honour  and  disgrace,  and  the  characters  of  honest  men  at  his  mercy. 

"John  Hornb." 

To  the  second  paragraph  of  this  eztnet  Hr.  Wilkes  makes  the  following 
attempt  at  a  reply  : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  entertainment  of  yonr  sixth  letter.  The  idea  of  an 
unfaithful  echo,  although  not  quite  new  and  original,  is  perfectly  amusing ; 
but,  like  BayeSy  you  liove  to  elevate  and  surprise.  I  wish  you  would  give 
the  list  of  echoea  of  this  kind,  which  you  have  heard  in  your  travels  through 
l^iance  and  Italy.  I  have  xead  of  only  one  such  in  a  neighbouring  kingdont. 
If  you  ask,  Sow  do  you  t  it  answers^  J*reUy  well  I  iko^nk  you.  She  sound 
of  your  un£uthful  echo  can  tmly  be  paralleloi  by  Jack  Home  s  silence  with 
SL  Stilly  0ound,  in  the  tcagedy  of  Doug^bs; 

'  The  t(Ncrent  rushing  o'er  its  pebbly  bank% 
Infuses  silence  with  a  stilly  sound." 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  babbling,  the  mimic,  the  shrill  echo.  The  discovery 
o£  an  un£uthfaL  echo  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Home.  Really,  Sir,  I  should 
have  thought,  notwithstanding  aU  your  nge,  you  might  have  suffered  an  echo 
to  be  £uthfiiL  I  did  not  expect  xkorelty  or  yariety,  much  lest  infidelity  from 
an  echo." 
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guilty  of  a  much  grosser  folly— -of  incmving  the  certainty  (t 
shame  and  detection  hy  Witxngs  ngn^  with  my  name! 
Bat  this  is  a  small  flight  for  the  towerhig  Jnnius.  **  He  is 
riB  fn»n  thinking  ineanly  of  my  abilities,'*  thongh  he  i^ 
^conYinced  that  I  want  judgment  extremely/'  and  cfo, 
**  redly  respeot  Mr.  Sawbridge's  character/'  though  he  d&* 
dares*  him  to  be  00  poor  a  creature  as  not  to  be  able  %e 
''see  through  the  bssest  design  conducted  in  the  poorer 
manner  t"    And  this  most  base  design  is  conducted  in  the 

giorest  manner  by  a  man  vhom  he  does  not  suspect  of  gro^s 
Uy,  and  of  whose  ahilities  he  is  fab  &om  thinking  meanly! 
Should  we  ask  Junius  to  reconcile  these  contradictions  and 
explain  this  nonsense,  the  answer  is  ready;  "he  cannot 
descend  to  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers."  He  feels  no 
reluetauoe  to  attack  the  character  of  any  man — ^the  throne  is 
not  too  high  nor  the  cottage  too  low — his  mighty  malice  can 
grasp  both  extremes — ^he  hints  not  his  accusations  as  ojpini&n^ 
cat^ectfi/re^  or  infereneef  but  delivers  them  as  posUivs  asser" 
tions.  Do  the  accused  complain  of  injustice  ?  He  acknow* 
ledges  they  have  some  sort  of  right  to  an  eoBpLanoMon; 
but  if  they  ask  for  proofs  and  fcucUt  he  begs  to  be  excused ; 
and  though  he  is  nowhere  else  to  be  encountered,  *'  he  can^^ 
not  descend  to  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers." 

And  this,  perhaps,  Junius  may  think  *'  the  liberal  resent 
meni  of  a  gentleman  "^^ikis  skulking  assassination  he  may 
call  courage.     In  all  things,  as  in  this,  I  hope  we  dififer,        ^ 

'*  I  thought  that  fortitude  had  been  a  mean 
'Twixt  &ar  and  XBshness;  not  a  lust  obscene. 
Or  appetite  of  offending ;  but  a  akill 
And  nice  discenunent  between  good  and  ilL 

*  I  beg  leave  to  introduoe  Mr.  Home  to  the  character  of  the  Dovlle  Dealer, 
I  thought  they  had  been  better  acquainted. — "  Another  very  wrong  objec- 
tion has  been  nude  by  some,  who  have  not  taken  leisure  to  distinguish  the 
characters.  The  hero  of  the  play  (meBning  MM^nt)  is  a  gull,  and  made  a 
fool,  and  cheated.  Is  every  man  a  gull  and  a  fool  that  is  deceived  1  At  that 
rate  I  am  afraid  the  two  classes  of  men  will  be  reduced  to  one,  and  the  knaves 
themselves  be  at  a  loss  to  justify  their  title.  But  if  an  open,  honest-hearted 
man,  who  has  an  entire  confidence  in  one  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend^ 
and  who  (to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion)  in  all  appearance  and  upon  several 
trials  has  been  so;  if  this  man  b^  deceived  by  the  treachery  of  the  other, 
must  he  of  necessity  commence  fool  immediately,  only  because  the  other  has 
proved  a  viltoia  V — Ybs,  says  parson  ffome.  No,  says  Congreve,  and  he,  I 
think,  is  allowed  to  have  known  something  of  human  nature.~Jxmiini. 
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H«r  ends  an  honettj  and  pnblio  good, 
A»d  witkont  these  she  is  upt  wideEiitood/'  * 

Of  two  things,  howeyer,  be  has  ooodescended  to  give  proofi 
He  Yerj  properly  prodaces  a  young  lady,  to  piOTe  that  lua. 
not  a.  man ;  and  a  good  old  womtm^  my  grandmother,  to 
prove  Mr<  Oliver  a  fooL  Poor  old  aocl !  she  need  her  Bihle 
far  otherwise  than  Junius !  she  often  Ibund  there  that  the 
skis  of  the  fSathers  had  been  visited  on  the  children ;  and 
therefore  was  cautious  that  herself  and  her  immediate  de«* 
soendants  should  leave  no  reproach  on  her  posterity;  and 
thej  le£t  none.  How  little  eould  she  fiiresee  this  reverse  of 
Junius»  who  visits  my  political  sins  upon  my  grandmol^^ ! 
I  do  not  charge  this  to  the  score  of  maliee  in  him, — ^it  pro*- 
oeeded  entirely  from  his  propensity  to  blundert-^that  whilst 
^6  was  reproaching  me  for  introducing  in  the  most  haimleBS 
manner  the  name  of  one  female*  he  might  himself,  at  tho  . 
same  instant,  introduce  Pwo, 

I  am  represented  alternately,  as  it  suits  Junius's  purpose^ 
under  the  opposite  characters  of  a  gloomy  monk^  and  a  man 
of  polUene$8  and  good  humour,  I  am  called  ^  a  solitary 
monk"  in  order  to  confirm  the  notion  given  of  me  in^ 
Mr.  Wilkes's  anonymous  pan^raphs,  that  I  never  hough; 
and  the  terms  of  politeness  and  good  humour,  oa  which  I  am 
said  to  have  lived  heretofore  with  the  young  lady,  are  in- 
tended  to  confirm  other  par£^^mph8  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  offended  me  by  refusing  his  daughter.^ 
Eidiculous  !  Yet  I  cannot  deny  but  that  Junius  has  proved 
me  unmanly  and  ungenerous  as  clearly  as  he  has  shown  me 
corrupt  and  vindictive :  and  I  will  tell  him  mote ;  I  have  paid 
the  present  ministiy  as  many  visits  and  compliments  as  ever 
I  paid  to  the  young  lady,  and  shall  all  my  life  treat  them  with 
the  same  politeness  and  good  humour, 

*  This  quotation  is  also  from  the  epistle  to  Sackvile.  Mr.  Home  here  xnada 
some  slight  alterations :  perhaps  he  quoted  from  memory.     For  B.  Jonson'a 

"  Or  science  of  a  discerning  good  and  iU/' 
he  prints. 

And  nice  ditcammeni  betW0»f  &e» 
Far 

"  And  where  they  want  she  is  not  understood," 
ATid  without  these,  &c. 
One  of  his  alterations  disturhs,iioweyer  astonishing,  the  grammatieal  con* 
ttruction :  a  shill  between  i^H)d  and  UlisuQt  Snglish* 
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Bat  Junins  "begs  me  to  believe  ^kmt  he  measures  the 
integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct,  not  by  their  prqfesdonsJ* 
Sarely  this  Jmiius  most  imagine  his  naden  as  T<»i  of  un- 
derstanding as  be  is  of  modesty  I  Where  iriiali  we  find  the 
standard  of  bis  integrity  ?  By  what  are  we  to  measure  the 
conduct  of  this  lurking  assassin?  Aj^d  he  says  this  to  me, 
whose  conduct,  wherever  I  could  personally  appear,  has  been 
as  direct  and  open  and  public  as  my  words ;  I  have  not,  like 
him,  concealed  myself  in  my  chamber  to  shoot  my  arzows  e«t 
the  window;  nor  contented  myself  to  yiew  the  batde  from 
afar,  but  publicly  mixed  in  the  engie^ement  and  shared  the 
danger.  To  whom  have  I,  like  him,  refused  my  name  upon 
complaint  of  injury?  what  printer  hare  I  desired  to  conceal 
me  ?  in  the  infinite  variety  of  bosiness  in  which  I  have  been 
concerned,  wbere  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  faultless,  whidi  of 
my  actions  can  he  arraign  ?  to  what  danger  has  any  man 
been  exposed  to  which  I  have  not  faced  ?  information,  action^, 
imprisonment,  or  death  ?  what  labour  have  I  refused  ?  what 
expense  have  I  declined?  what  pleasure  have  I  not  re- 
nounced ?  But  Junius,  to  whom  no  condiLCt  bdong»,  "  mei^ 
sures  the  integrity  of  men  by  their  condttct,  not  by  th«r 
professions ;"  himself  all  the  while  being  nothing  but  profe^ 
iiom,  and  those  too  anonymout !  the  political  ignorance  or 
wilful  falsehood  of  this  dedaimer  is  extreme :  his  ovm  /ormer 
letters  justify  both  my  conduct  and  those  whom  his  Uut 
letter  abuses;  for  the  public  measures,  which  Junius  has 
been  all  along  defending,  were  ours,  whom  he  attacks  ;  and 
the  uniform  opposer  of  those  measures  has  been  Mr.  Wilkes, 
whose  bad  actions  and  intentions  he  endeavours  to  screen* 

Let  Junius  now,  if  he  pleases,  change  his  abuse;  and, 
4}uitting  his  loose  hold  of  interest  and  revenue,  accuse  me  of 
vanity,  and  call  this  defence  boasting,  I  own  I  have  a  pride 
to  see  statues  decreed,  and  the  highest  honours  conferred  for 
measures  and  actions  which  all  men  have  approved ;  whilst 
those  who  counselled  and  caused  them  are  execrated  and 
insulted.  The  darkness  in  which  Junius  thinks  himself 
shrouded  has  not  concealed  him;  nor  the  artifice  of  only 
attacldng  tender  that  signature  those  he  would  pull  down 
(whilst  he  recommends  by  other  ways  those  he  would  have 
promoted),  disguised  from  me  wiose  partisan  he  is.-*  When 
Lord  Chatham  can  forgive  the  awkward  situation  in  whid> 
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Ibr  the  sake  of  the  public  he  was  des^^nedly  pieced  by  the 
thanks  to  him  from  the  dty^;  snd  when  WUkes^s  name 
ceases  to  be  necessarj  to  Lord  Rockhigbam  to  keep  Dp  a 
clamomr  against  the  persons  of  the  ministry,  without  obliging 
liie  diiferent  faetions  now  in  opposition  to  bind  themselves 
Jbeforehand  to  some  certain  points,  and  to  stipalate  some  pre- 
cise advantages  to  the  public,  then,  and  not  till  then,,  maj 
those  whom  he  now  abases  expect  the  approbation  of  JunioB. 
The  approbation  of  the  public  for  our  faithful  attention  to 
their  interest  by  endeavours  for  those  stipulations  which 
iiaye  made  us  as  obnoxious  to  the  factions  in  opposition  as  to 
^iose  in  administration,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  till 
some  years  hence,  when  the  puUic  will  look  back  and  see 
how  shamefully  they  have  been  deluded,  and  by  what  arts 
they  were  made  to  lose  the  golden  opportunity  of  preventing 
"what  they  will  surely  experience,  a  change  of  ministeiB, 
vdthout  a  material  change  of  measures,  and  without  any 
security  for  a  tottering  constitution. 

But  what  cares  Junius  for  the  security  of  the  constito- 
tion?  He  has  now  unfolded  to  us  his  diabolical  principles. 
As  a  pithlic  man  he  must  ever  condemn  any  measure  which 
may  tend  even  accidentally  to  gratify  the  sovereign;  and 
Mf.  Wilkes  is  to  be  supported  and  assisted  in  all  his  attempts 
^no  matter  how  ridiculous  or  mischievous  his  projects)  as  long 
as  he  continues  to  he  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side  t  The  caitse 
of  the  cmmtry,  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  Junius,  is  merely 
to  viax  the  king ;  and  any  rascal  is  to  be  supported  in  any 
foguery,  provided  he  can  only  thereby  plant  a  thorn  in  the 
king*s  side.  This  is  the  very  extremity  of  faction,  and  the 
last  degree  of  political  wickedness.  Because  Lord  Chatham 
has  been  ill-treated  by  the  king,  and  treacherously  betrayed 
by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  latter  is  to  be  '*  the  pillow  on 
•which  Junius  will  rest  his  resentment ! "  and  the  public  are 
to  oppose  the  measures  of  government  from  mere  motives  of 
personal  enmity  to  the  sovereign!  These  are  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  man  who  in  the  same  letter  says,  "if  erer 
he  should  be  convinced  that  I  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy 
Wilkes,  he  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  my  character, 
and  to  declare  to  the  world  that  he  despises  me  somewhat 

*  See  note,  peO,  p.  884. 
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I666  than  he  does  at  present!  *'  Had  I  ever  acted  ibom  pei» 
tonal  affection  or  enmity  to  Mr.  Wilkea,  I  shoald  jtistlj  he 
deepised ;  hat  what  does  he  deserre  whose  avowed  motive  ia 
personal  enmity  to  the  sovereign?  The  contempt  winch  I 
ahonld  otherwise  feel  for  the  ahsordity  and  glanng  ineon- 
swtency  of  Jonius  is  here  swallowed  up  in  my  abhoivence  of 
his  principle.  The  right  divine  and  saerednsis  of  kings  is  te 
me  a  senseless  jarffon.  It  was  thought  a  daring  expression 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  time  of  Oharles  the  First,  that  if 
he  foand  himself  placed  opposite  the  king  in  battle,  he  would 
discharge  his  piece  into  his  bosom  as  soon  as  into  any  otSier 
man's.  I  go  farther :  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  I  wonld  not 
bore  waited  for  chance  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  doing 
my  duty ;  I  would  have  sought  him  through  the  ranks,  end, 
without  the  least  personal  enmity,  have  discharged  my  pieee 
into  his  bosom  ranker  than  into  any  other  man's  ♦.    The  king 

*  JDf  r.  Home  waf  cliarged  with  having  stolen  this  idea  from  a  note  of  Hr, 
Wilkes,  annexed  to  that  passage  in  Clarendon  to  which  the  writer  here  more 
{mrticularly  alludes.  The  letter  is  short,  and  as  it  also  explains  a  subse- 
quent hat,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

For  the  Pvhlic  Advertiser, 

TO  THB  BET.  MB.  HOBHS. 

Sib,  Aug.  6, 1771» 

You  declare  ia  your  letter  to  Junius,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  told  the  £ockin|^ 
ham  administration,  "  it  cost  me  a  year  and  a  half  to  write  down  the  last  ad- 
mimstration."  Unluckily  for  Mr.  Home  the  administration  said  to  be  wrote 
down  by  Mr.  Wilkes  did  not  last  one  year,  and  Mr.  Wilkes  is  certainly  too 
well  informed  to  have  made  so  gross  a  mistake.  Lord  Bute  was  made  6rflt 
commissioner  of  the  treasuiy.  May  29,  1762,  and  resigned  April  8, 1769* 
The  Noiik  Briton,  made  its  first  appearance  June  5, 1762*  The  paper  war, 
therefore,  did  not  last  quite  one.  year  before  the  enemy  abandoned  the  capi- 
tal post  he  had  seized.  Mr.  Home  when  he  invents,  should  be  careful  not 
to  give  absurd  fictions.  I  am  acquainted  both  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr. 
Home.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  the  parson  has,  on  a  variety  of  ooca- 
aions,  purloined  from  the  alderman.  Many  of  their  former  common  friends 
have  been  amused  with  the  instances.  The  late  passage  about  Cromwell  is 
curious.  Mr.  Home  says,  "  it  was  thought  a  daring  expression  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  &c."  Mr.  Wilkes  has  probably  forgot  the  little  anecdote ;  but  I 
breakfiuted  with  him  at  the  King's  Bench  with  Mr.  Home,  who  copied  in  my 
presence  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Wilkes'a  Clarendon,  which  I  likewise 
preserved  : — ''  Cromwell  ought  to  have  declared,  that  he  would  rather  choose 
to  single  out  the  king,  and  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him,  as  the  first  author 
of  the  guilt  of  a  civil  war,  and  whose  death  then  might  probably  extinguish 
it"  The  whole  passage  of  Ckurendon  is  so  curious,  your  readers  will  not  be 
displeased  to  find  it  in  your  paper.    **  Cromwell,  though  the  greatest  dis- 
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whose  aetioQs  justify  rebellion  to  hia  govemmeiit  deBerveiS 
death  £rom  the  band  of  eveiy  subject.  And  should  such  a 
time  arrive  I  shall  be  as  free  to  act  as  to  say.  But  till  then 
my  attachment^  to  the  person  and  fSamily  of  the  sovereign 
shall  ever  be  found  more  zealous  and  shiGere  than  that  of 
his  flotteiers.  I  would  offend  the  sovereign  with  as  much 
teluctuice  as  the  parent ;  but,  if  the  hi^piness  and  security 
of  the  whole  fimnlj  made  it  necessary,  so  far  and  no  farther 
I  would  offend  him  without  remorse. 

But  let  us  consider  a  little  whither  these  principles  of 
Junius  would  lead  us.  Should  Mr.  Wilkes  once  more  comi* 
mission  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  to  procure  for  him  a  pension  of 
tme  thousand  pounds  upon  the  Irish  establishment  for  thirty 
years,  he  must  be  supported  in  the  demand  by  the  public, 
because  it  would  mortify  the  king ! 

Should  he  wish  to  see  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends 
once  more  in  administration,  unclogged  by  any  stipulations  for 
the  people,  that  he  might  again  enjoy  a,  pension  of  one  thousand 
and  forty  pounds  a  year,  viz.,    from  the  first  lord  of  the 

sembler  liying,  always  made  his  hypocrisy  of  singular  use  and  benefit  to  him, 
and  never  did  anything,  how  ungracious  or  imprudent  soever  it  seemed 
to  be,  but  what  was  necessary  to  the  design ;  even  his  roughness  and  un- 
polished ness,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  he  aSected  contrary 
to  the  smoothness  and  complacency  which  his  cousin,  and  bosom  friend,  Mr. 
Hampden,  practised  towards  all  men,  was  necessary;  and  his  first  public  de- 
daration^  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  his  troop  when  it  was  first  mustered^ 
that  he  would  not  deceive  or  cozen  Uiem  by  the  perplexed  and  involved  ez- 
presftons  in  his  commission,  to  fight  for  king  and  parliament,  and  therefore 
told  them,  that  if  the  kmg  chanced  to  be  in  the  body  of  the  enemy  that  he 
mtA  to  charge,  he  would  as  soon  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him  as  any  other 
private  person ;  and  if  their  conscience  would  not  permit  them  to  do  the  like 
be  advised  them  not  to  list  themselves  in  his  troop,  or  under  his  command, 
which  was  generally  looked  upon  as  imprudent  and  malicious,  and  might, 
by  the  professions  the  parliament  then  made,  have  proved  dangerous  to 
him,  yet  served  his  turn,  and  severed  from  others,  and  united  among  them- 
selves, all  the  furious  and  incensed  men  against  the  government,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  look  upon  him  as  a  man  for  their  turn,  upon  whom 
they  might  depend,  as  one  who  would  go  through  the  work  that  he  under- 
took." 

The  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Home's  letter  appears  td  me  in  flat 
contradiction  to  what  he  says  at  the  end  of  the  same  letter,  *'  whoeter  or 
whatever  is  sovereign  demands  the  respect  and  support  of  the  people."  Is  it 
poteible  that  the  last  paragraph  could  be  written  by  the  same  person  who 
printed  in  all  the  papers  that  the  king^s  smiling  when  the  city  remonstrance 
was  presented  reminded  him  that  ''Nero  fiddl^  while  Home  wasbtiming?'* 

W.B. 
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the  Zon2«  of  trade  AOL  each*,  &a,  Th«  public  must  ^e  up 
their  attention  to  pokits  of  natioBa]  heaefit,  and  assist  Mr. 
Wilkes  in  his  attempt — beoause  it  would  mortify  the  king !    j 

Should  he  demand  the  govemmeat  of  Ceinuda,  or  of  Jih' 
maica,  or  the  embassy  to  GomtantmopU,  and*  in  caae  o£ 
refusal,  to  nvrite  them  down,  as  be  had  before  served  AuoUwr* 
adxninistratiou,  in  a  year  and  an  half,  he  lAust  be  supported 
in  his  pretensions,  and  upheld  in  his  insoleaoe-^baQGUise  it 
would  mortify  the  king  i 

Junius  may  choose  to  suppose  that  these  thmgs  cannot 
happen !  But  that  they  have  happened,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Wilkes's  denial,  I  do  aver.  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Wilkes  did 
commission  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  to  solicit  for  him  a  pensicm 
of  one  thousand  pounds  on  the  Iruh  establishment  for  ikUrtif 
years^  with  Avhich,  and  a  pardon,  he  declared^  he  would  be 
satisfied,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  letter  to  Mr.  Onsbw, 
he  did  accept  a  clandestine^  precarious  and  eieemosynary  ponn 
sion  from  tlie  Eockingham  administration,  which  they  paid 
in  proportion  to  and  out  of  their  salaries  ;  and  so  entirely  was 
it  ministerial,  that  as  any  of  them  went  out  of  the  ministry, 
their  names  were  scratched  out  of  the  list,  and  they  contri* 
buted  no  longer.  I  say,  he  did  solicit  the  governments  and 
the  embassy,  and  threatened  their  refusal  nearly  in  theae 
words — *'  It  cost  me  a  year  and  an  half  to  write  down  the  last 
administration ;  should  I  employ  as  much  time  upon  you,  very 
few  of  you  would  be  in  at  the  death,"  When  these  threats  did 
not  prevail,  he  came  over  to  England  to  embarrass  them  by 
his  presence ;  and  when  he  found  that  Lord  Eockingham  was 
something  firmer  and  more  manly  tlian  he  expected,  and 
refused  to  be  bullied  into  what  he  could  not  perform,  Mr. 
Wilkes  declared  that  he  could  not  leave  England  without 
money;  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Rockinghana 
purchased  his  absence  with  one  hundred  pounds  a-piece ;  with 
which  he  returned  to  Paris.  And  for  the  truth  of  what  I  her© 
advance,  I  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  Lord  Rocking- 

*  The  Buckingham  party  had  consented  to  unite  with  ihe  Bedford  ad- 
ministration on  the  express  stipulation  of  a  reversal  of  the  proceedings  against 
Wilkes.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to  obtain  this  stipulation  at  last ; 
and,  as  some  indemnification  to  Wilkes  for  the  promise  they  had  made  to  hSxn. 
in  this  respect,  they  grsnted  him  a  pension  out  &f  iheir  own  salaries,  upon 
the  proportions  stated  above^  with  which,  at  their  e&tieaty,  he  agwii  letttinad 
to  the  continent 
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bsm,  to  Locd  John  Oaveti^h,  to  Mr.  Walj^ole,  &e« — I  appeal 
to  the  hand'Writing  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  i?hich  is  still  extant. 

^ocdd  Mr.  Wilkes  afberwards  (filing  in  this  wholesale 
tmde)  choose  to  dole  out  lus  popularity  hy  the  pound,  and  ex- 
pose the  ctty  offices  to  sale  to  his  Imitber,  his  attorney,  &c, 
Junius  iKill  tell  ns  it  is  only  an  amhitwn  that  he  has  to  make 
tkeod  eJumberlAm,town  ekrk,  &c.,  and  he  must  not  be  opposed  in 
thus  robbing  the  ancient  citizens  of  their  birth-right — because 
any  defeat  of  Mr.  Wilkes  would  gratify  the  long  1 

Should  he,  after  consuming  the  whole  of  his  0¥m  fortune 
and  that  of  his  wife,  and  incurring  a  debt  of  tu>&nty  thousand 
potmds  merely  by  his  own  private  extravagance,  without  a 
single  service  or  exertion  all  this  time  for  the  public  whilst 
his  estate  remained — should  he,  at  length  being  undone, 
commence  patriot,  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  illegally  per- 
secuted, and  in  oonsideratiou  of  that  illegality  be  espoused  by 
a  few  gentlemen  of  the  purest  public  principles — should  his 
debts  (though  none  of  them  were  contracted  for  the  public) 
and  all  his  other  incombrances  be  discharged — should  he  be 
offered  600/.  or  lOOOi.  a  year  to  make  him  independent  for 
the  future — and  should  he,  after  all,  instead  of  gratitude  for 
these  services,  insolently  forbid  his  benefactors  to  bestow  their 
own  money  upon  any  other  object  but  himself  *,  and  revile  them 
for  setting  any  bounds  to  their  supplies — Junius  (who,  any  more 
than  Lord  Chatham,  never  contributed  one  farthing  to  these 
enormous  expenses)  will  tell  them,  that  if  they  think  of  con- 
verting the  supplies  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  extravagance  to 
the  support  of  public  measures  they  are  as  great  fools  as  my 
grandmother  ;  and  that  Mr.  Wilkes  ought  to  hold  the  strings 
of  their  purses — as  long  as  he  continues  to  be  a  thorn  in  the 
king's  side ! 

Upon  these  principles  I  never  have  acted,  and  I  never  will 
act.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  be  the  creature 
of  a  court  than  the  tool  of  a  faction.  I  will  not  be  either.  I 
understand  the  two  great  leaders  of  opposition  to  be  Lord 
Kockingham  and  Lord  Chatham ;  under  one  of  whose  banners 
all  the  opposing  members  of  both  Houses,  who  desire  to  get 

•  The  qnaxrel  betv^en  Hr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Home  i»  snid  to  Bave  origi* 
nated  in  the  mode  of  appropriating  the  contributions  to  the  Bill  of  Bights 
Society,  the  funds  of  which  were  ^feasedly  suhicriiied  fia  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  debts  of  the  fonaer* 
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p]ao60,  enlist  I  can  plaoe  no  confidence  in  eidier  of  them, 
or  in  any  others,  unless  tbey  will  now  engage*  whilst  th^ 
are  our,  to  grant  certain  essential  advantages  f<Mr  the  aecoxily 
of  the  public  when  they  shall  be  in  administration^  These 
p<nnt8  they  refuse  to  stipulate,  because  they  are  fearful  lest 
they  should  prevent  any  future  overtures  from  the  court.  To 
force  them  to  these  stipulations  has  been  the  uniform  endea- 
vour of  Mr  Sawbridge,  Mr.  Townshend,  Mr.  Oliver,  Ac.,  and, 
THBBEFOBE,  they  are  abused  by  Junius.  I  know  no  reason  but 
my  zeal  and  industry  in  the  same  cause  that  should  entitle 
me  to  the  honour  of  being  ranked  by  his  abuse  with  persons 
of  their  fortune  and  station.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford  to  say,  that  he  had  no  other  aim 
than  this  when  he  provided  that  sumptuous  entertainment  at 
the  Mansion  House  for  the  members  of  both  Houses  in  op- 
position *.  At  that  time  he  drew  up  the  heads  of  an  engage- 
ment which  he  gave  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  couch 
it  in  terms  so  cautious  and  precise  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
future  quibble  and  evasion,  but  to  oblige  them  either  to  ful£l 
the  intent  of  the  obligation,  or  to  sign  their  own  infamy,  and 
leave  it  on  record ;  and  this  engagement  he  was  determined 
to  propose  to  them  at  the  Mansion  House,  that  either  by  their 
refusal  they  might  forfeit  the  con&dence  of  the  public,  or  by 
the  engagement  lay  a  foundation  for  confidence.  When  they 
were  informed  of  the  intention,  Lord  Rockingham  and  Ms 
friends  fiatly  refused  any  engagement ;  and  Mr.  Beckford  as 
flatly  swore,  they  should  then  "  eat  none  of  his  broth;"  and 
he  was  determined  to  put  oS  the  entertainment ;  but  Mr. 

Beckford  was  prevailed  upon  by to  indulge  them  in 

the  ridiculous  parade  of  a  popular  procession  through  the 
city,  and  to  give  them  the  foolish  pleasure  of  an  imaginary 
consequence  for  the  real  benefit  only  of  the  cooks  and  pur- 
veyors. 

It  was  the  same  motive  which  dictated  the  thanks  of  the 
city  to  Lord  Chatham,  which  were  expressed  to  be  given  for  his 
declaration  in  favour  of  short  parliaments  \ ;  in  order  thereby 

*  On  the  22nd  of  Marcb,  1770,  at  which  forty-five  noblemeii,  besides  a 
great  number  of  members  of  pailiameat^  and  other  persoiui  of  dutiiiGtioiiy  wero 
present 

+  The  vote  of  thanks  and  answer  were  as  follow  :— 

At  a  Common  Council  holden  on  the  14th  of  }Saj,  1770,  it  waft  resolTed;. 
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to  fix  Lord  Ohatliam  at  least  to  that  one  constitational  re- 
medy without  which  all  others  can  afibrd  no  security.  The 
emharrassment  no  douht  was  cruel.    He  had  his  choice  either 

««^]iAiibe  grateM  thanks  of  this  court  be  presented  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
liam  Bfkrl  of  Chatham,  for  the  zeal  he  has  shown  in  support  of  those  most 
valuable  and  sacred  priTileges,  the  right  of  election,  and  the  right  of  petition; 
and  for  his  wishes  and  declaration,  that  his  endeavours  sh^  hereafter  be 
used  that  parliaments  may  be  restored  to  their  original  purity,  hy  shortening 
their  duration,  and  introducing  a  more  full  and  equal  representation,  an  act 
viiich  will  render  his  name  more  honoured  by  posterity  than  the  memorable 
•accesses  of  the  glorious  war  he  conducted." 

To  this  vote  o£  thanks  the  Earl  of  Chatham  made  the  following  reply  to 
the  committee  deputed  to  present  it  to  his  Lordship : 

"  OKHTLEMIN, 

''  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  give  expression  to  all  I  feel  on  the  extraordi- 
nary honour  done  to  my  public  conduct  by  the  city  of  London ;  a  body  so 
highly  respectable  on  every  account,  but  above  all,  for  their  constant  asser- 
tion of  the  birthrights  of  Bnglishmen  in  every  great  crisis  of  the  constitution. 

"  In  our  present  unhappy  situation  my  duty  shall  be,  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions, to  add  the  zealous  endeavours  of  an  individual  to  those  legal  exertions 
of  ooDBtitutional  rights,  which,  to  their  everlasting  honour,  the  city  of  London 
lyu  made  in  defence  of  freedom  of  election  and  freedom  of  petition,  and  fa 
obtaining  effectual  reparation  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain. 

"  As  to  the  point  among  the  declarations  which  I  am  understood  to  have 
made^  of  my  wishes  for  the  public,  permit  me  to  say  there  has  been  some 
misapprehension,  for  with  ali  my  deference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  city,  I  am 
bennid  to  declare,  that  I  cannot  recommend  tritanial  parliaments  as  a  remedy 
against  that  canker  of  the  constitution,  venality  in  elections  ,*  but  I  am  ready 
to  submit  my  opinion  to  better  judgment  if  the  wish  for  that  measure  shall 
become  prevalent  in  the  kingdom.  Purity  of  parliament  is  the  coiner 
stone  in  the  commonwealth  ;  and  as  one  obvious  means  towards  this  neces^ 
sary  end  is  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  natural  relation  between  the  con- 
stituents and  the  elected,  I  have,  in  this  view,  publidy  expressed  my  earnest 
wishes  for  a  more  full  and  equal  representation  by  the  addition  of  one  knight 
of  the  shire  in  a  county,  as  a  further  balance  to  the  mercenary  boroughs. 

**  I  have  thrown  out  this  idea  with  the  just  diffidence  of  a  private  man 
when  he  presumes  to  suggest  anything  new  on  a  high  matter.  Animated  by 
your  approbation,  I  shall  with  better  hope  continue  humbly  to  submit  it  to 
the  public  wisdom,  as  an  object  meet  delibeiatd,y  to  be  weighed,  accurately 
examined,  and  maturely  digested, 

"  Having  many  times,  when  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  when  retired 
from  it,  experienced,  with  gratitude,  the  favour  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  am 
now  particularly  fortunate,  that,  with  their  good  liking,  I  can  offer  anything 
towards  upholding  this  wisely-combined  frame  of  mixed  government  against 
the  decays  of  tune,  and  the  deviations  incident  to  all  human  institutions ;  and 
I  shall  esteem  my  life  honoured  indeed,  if  the  city  of  London  can  vouchsafe 
to  think  that  my  endeavours  have  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  the  national 
honour,  to  defend  the  ookmies,  and  esxtend  the  commercial  greatness  of  my 

YOL.   I.  GO 
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to  ofiencl  lAie  Rdekingbam  paxty  vrho  declared /omMi%  against 
lAort  pailiaments,  and  with  the  aseistacioe  <if  whose  xnio^^as 
in  both  noases  be  must  expect  again  to  be  metier,  or  to 
give  up  the  confidence  of  the  public,  from  whom  finally  all 
real  consequence  ttnwt  proceed.  Losd  C^tibam  chose  the 
latter,  and  I  will  Yentut^  to  my  t^at,  by  his  unswm-  to  those 
thanks,  he  has  given  up  the  people  without  gaining  the 
friendship  or  cordial  assistance  of  the  Eockingluun  faction, 
whose  little  politics  are  confined  to  the  making  of  matches, 
and  extending  their  family  connections,  and  who  t^iiuk  they 
^ain  more  by  procuring  one  additional  vote  to  their  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  than  by  adding  to  their  languid  pro- 
perty and  feeble  character,  the  abilities  of  a  Chatham,  or  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  present  wretdied  ^aite 
of  politics  in  this  country  the  principles  of  Junius  wfll  suit 
no  form  of  government.  They  are  not  to  be  tolerated  under 
any  constitution.  Personal  enmity  is  a  motive  fit  only  for  the 
devil.  Whoever  or  whatever  is  sovereign  demands  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  people.  The  uniwi  is  formed  for 
their  happiness,  which  cannot  be  had  without  mutual  respect ; 
And  he  counsels  maliciously  who  would  persuade  either  to  a 
wanton  breach  of  it.  When  it  is  banished  by  eath^  p&rty> 
and  when  every  method  has  been  tried  in  vain  to  restore  it, 
there  is  no  remedy  but  a  divorce ;  but  even  then  he  must 
have  a  hard  and  a  wicked  heart  indeed  who  punishes  the 
greatest  criminal  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  punishutent ;  and 
who  does  not  let  fall  a  tear  for  every  drop  of  blood  that  is  died 
in  a  public  struggle,  however  just  the  quarrel. 

JOHir  HORNS. 

country^  as  well  as  to  fneserve  &om  yiolation  the  law  of  the  land,  and  ihe 
jeiaential  rights  of  the  constitution." 

On  the  Biihj«ct  of  triennial  parliaments^  LoixL  Chatham  appears  subseqnenily 
to  have  changed  his  opinion,  as  will  he  seen  by  reference  to  his  speech  in 
the  Lords,  April  30, 1771^  in  which  he  declares  himself  "a  convert  to  tri- 
ennial paj^aments/' — ^£&. 
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LETTEE  LIV*. 

!fiO  VHE  ntDRnSB  OF  3HJBi  F17BUG   APYEBaiSEB. 
fill^  August  IS,  1771. 

I  OUGHT  to  make  an  Apology  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  for 
jHjflFering  any  part  of  my  attention  to  be  diverted  from  his 
Grace  to  Mr.  Home.  I, am  not  justified  by  the  similarity  of 
their  dispositions.  Private  vices,  bowever  detestable,  have 
not  dignity  su&cient  to  attract  the  censure  of  the  press  unless 
they  axe  united  with  the  power  of  doing  some  signal  mischief 
to  the  community.  Mr.  Home's  situation  does  not  correspond 
with  his  intentions.  In  my  own  opinion  (which  I  know,  will 
be  attributed  to  my  usual  vanity  and  presumption)  his  letter 
to  me  does  not  deserve  an  answer.  But  I  understand  that  the 
pnblic  are  not  satisfied  with  my  silence ;  that  an  answer  is 
expected  from  me,  a»d  that  if  I jpersist  in  refusing  to  plead, 
it  win  be  taken  for  conviction.  I  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  I  profess  if  I  declined  an  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  peqple,  or  did  not  willingly  submit  myself  to  the 
judgment  of  my  peers. 

If  any  coarse  .expresaions  h»s^e  escaped  me  I  am  rea^  to 
agree  that  they  are  unfit  for  Junius  to  make  use  of,  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  admit  that  they  have  been  impr(^erly  applied. 

Mr.  Home,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  comprehendT  how  an 
extreme  want  of  conduct  and  discretion  can  consist  with  the 
abilities  I  have  allowed  him ;  nor  can  he  conceive  that  a  very 
honest  man,  with  a  very  good  understanding,  may  be  deceived 
by  a  knave.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  must  be  limited 
indeed.  Had  he  never  mixed  with  the  world  one  would  think 
that  even  his  books  might  have  taught  him  bett^.  Did  he 
hear  Lord  Mansfield  when  he  defended  his  doctrine  con- 
.ceming  libels  ?  Or  when  he  stated  the  law  in  prosecutions  for 
criminal  conversation  ?  Or  when  he  delivered  his  reasons  for 
calling  the  House  of  Lords  together  to  receive  a  copy  of  his 
charge  to  the  juiy  in  Woodfall's  trial  ?    Had  he  been  present 

*  Junius,  in  Private  Letter,  No.  37,  makes  the  following  obserTation : 
mf  M.T.  Home  aoftwenB  tlua  letter  handsomely,  and  in  point,  he  shall  be  my 
great  ApoUjo." 

c  c  2 
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Upon  any  of  these  occasions  be  would  have  seen  how  possible 
it  is  for  a  man  of  the  first  talents  to  confound  himself  in  ab- 
surdities which  would  disgrace  the  lips  of  an  idiot.  Perhaps 
the  example  might  have  taught  him  not  to  value  his  own 
understanding  so  highlj.  Lord  Littleton's  integrity  and 
judgment  are  unquestionable ;  yet  he  is  known  to  admire  that 
cunning  Scotchman,  and  verily  believes  him  an  honest  man. 
I  speak  to  facts  with  which  all  of  us  are  conversant.  I  speak 
to  men  and  to  their  experience,  and  will  not  descend  to  an- 
swer the  little  sneering  sophistries  of  a  collegian.  Distin- 
guished talents  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  discretion. 
If  there  be  anything  remarkable  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Home,  it  is  that  extreme  want  of  judgment  should  be  united 
with  his  very  moderate  capacity.  Yet  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  acknowledgment  I  made  him.  He  owes  it  to  my  bounty; 
and  though  his  letter  has  lowered  him  in  my  opinion,  I  scorn 
to  retract  the  charitable  donation. 

I  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Home  to  write 
directly  in  defence  of  a  ministerial  measure  and  not  be  de- 
tected ;  and  even  that  difficulty  I  confined  to  his  particular 
situation.  He  changes  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  and 
supposes  me  to  assert  that  it  would  be  imposinble  for  any  man 
to  write  for  the  newspapers  and  not  be  discovered. 

He  repeatedly  affirms,  or  intimates  at  least,  that  he  knows 
the  author  of  these  letters.  With  what  colour  of  truth  then  can 
he  pretend  that  I  am  nowhere  to  be  encountered  but  in  a  nstos- 
paper  ?  I  shall  leave  him  to  his  suspicions.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  confide  in  the  honour  or  discretion  of  a 
man  who  already  seems  to  hate  me  with  as  much  rancour  as 
if  I  had  formerly  been  his  friend.  But  he  asserts  that  he 
has  traced  me  through  a  variety  of  signatures.  To  make  the 
discovery  of  any  importance  to  his  purpose,  he  should  have 
proved  either  that  tbe  fictitious  character  of  Junius  has  not 
been  consistently  supported,  or  that  the  author  has  main- 
tained different  principles  under  different  signatures.  I  can 
not  recall  to  my  memory  the  numberless  trifles  I  ^have 
written ;  but  I  rely  upon  the  consciousness  of  my  own  .in- 
tegrity, and  defy  him  to  fix  any  colourable  charge  of  incon- 
sistency against  me. 

I  am  not  bound  to  assign  the  secret  motives  of  his  apparmt 
hatred  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;   nor  does  it  follow  that  I  may  not 
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judge  fairly  of  his  conduct,  though  it  were  true  that  I  had  no 
eo'tiduct  of  my  own.  Mr.  Home  enlarges,  with  rapture,  upon 
the  importance  of  his  services ;  the  dreadful  battles  which  he 
might  have  been  engaged  in,  and  the  dangers  he  has  escaped. 
In  support  of  the  formidable  description,  he  quotes  verses 
-without  mercy.  The  gentleman  deals  in  fiction  and  naturally 
appeals  to  the  evidence  of  the  poets.  Taking  him  at  his 
word,  he  cannot  but  admit  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
this  line  of  service.  On  one  side  we  see  nothing  but  imaginary 
distresses.  On  the  other  we  see  real  prosecutions — real 
penalties — ^real  imprisonment — ^life  repeatedly  hazarded — 
and,  at  one  moment,  almost  the  certainty  of  death.  Thanks 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  every  xnsji  who  does  his  duty  in  the 
engagement ;  but  it  is  the  wounded  soldier  who  deserves  the 
reward. 

I  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  Mr.  Home  had  been  an  active 
partisan.  It  would  defeat  my  own  purpose  not  to  allow  him 
a  degree  of  merit  which  aggravates  nis  guilt.  The  very 
charge  of  contributing  his  utmost  efforts  to  support  a  ministerial 
measure  implies  an  acknowledgment  of  his  former  services. 
If  he  had  not  once  been  distinguished  by  his  apparent  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  common  cause  he  could  not  now  be  distin- 
guished by  deserting  it.  As  for  myself,  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  whether  J  shall  mix  with  the  throng ^  and  take  a  single 
share  in  the  danger.  Whenever  Junius  appears,  he  must 
encounter  a  host  of  enemies.  But  is  there  no  honourable 
way  to  serve  the  public  without  engaging  in  personal  quarrels 
wiUi  insignificant  individuals,  or  submitting  to  the  drudgery 
of  canvassing  votes  for  an  election  ?  Is  there  no  merit  in 
dedicating  my  life  to  the  information  of  my  fellow-subjects  ? 
What  public  question  have  I  declined  ?  what  villain  have  I  - 
spared  ?  Is  there  no  labour  in  the  composition  of  these  let- 
ters ?  Mr.  Home,  I  fear,  is  partial  to  me,  and  measures  the 
facility  of  my  writings  by  the  fluency  of  his  own. 

He  talks  to  us,  in  high  terms,  of  the  gallant  feats  he  would 
have  performed  if  be  had  lived  in  the  last  century.  The 
unhappy  Charles  could  hardly  have  escaped  him.  But  living 
princes  have  a  claim  to  his  attachment  and  respect.  Upon 
these  terms  there  is  no  danger  in  being  a  patriot.  If  he 
means  anything  more  than  a  pompous  rhapsody,  let  us  try 
how  well  his  argument  holds  together.    I  presume  he  is  not 
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jet  80  much  a  courtier  as  to  afi&rm  that  the  eonstitation  has 
fiot  been  grossly  and  daringly  violatod  under  the  present 
reign.  He  will  not  swf  that  the  laws  have  not  been  shame- 
fully  broken  or  perverted  ;  that  the  ri^tsof  the  subject  have 
not  been  invaded,  or  that  redress  has  not  been  repeatedly 
solicited  and  refused.  Grievances  like  these  were  the  foun- 
dation of  the  rebellion  in  the  last  century,  and,  if  I  understand 
Mr.  Home,  they  would,  at  that  period,  have  justified  him,  to 
his  own  mind,  in  deliberately  attacking  the  Mfe  of  his  sove- 
reign. I  shall  not  ask  him  to  what  political  constitution  thia 
doctrine  can  be  reconciled.  But,  at  least,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  show,  that  the  present  king  Has  better  excuses 
than  Charles  the  First  for  the  errors  of  his  government.  He 
ought  to  demonstrate  to  us  that  the  constitution  was  better 
understood  a  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  at  present ;  that 
the  legal  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits  of  the  preroga- 
tive were  more  accurately  defined  and  m<M:e  clearly  compre- 
hended. If  propositions  like  these  cannot  be  fidrly  main- 
tained, I  do  not  see  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience, 
not  to  act  immediately  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  he 
speaks.  I  reverence  the  character  of  G)iarles  the  First  as 
little  as  Mr.  Home ;  but  I  will  not  insult  his  misfortunes  by 
a  comparison  that  would  degrade  him. 

It  is  worth  observing  by  what  gentle  degrees  the  furious 
persecuting  zeal  of  Mr.  Home  has  softened  into  moderation. 
Men  and  measures  were  yesterday  his  object.  What  pains 
did  he  once  take  to  bring  that  great  state  criminal  Mae  Quirk 
to  execution !  To-day  he  confines  himself  to  measures  only. 
No  penal  example  is  to  be  left  to  the  successors  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  To-morrow  I  presume  both  men  and  measures 
win  be  forgiven.  The  flaming  patriot  who  so  lately  scorched 
us  in  the  meridian  sinks  temperately  to  the  west,  and  is 
hardly  felt  as  he  descends. 

I  comprehend  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  communicate 
to  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  a  share  in  the  reproaches 
with  which  he  supposes  me  to  have  loaded  him.  My  memory 
fails  me  if  I  have  mentioned  their  names  with  disrespect  ^ — 
unless  it  be  reproachful  to  acknowledge  s  sincere  respect  for 
the  character  of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  not  te  have  questioned 
the  innocence  of  Mr.  OliverV  intentions. 

It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  gread  leader  of  the  oppo- 
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sitioii.  If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have 
been  better  supported.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  publie 
declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham.  I  well 
knew  what  unw(»rthj  conclusions  wauld  be  drawn  from  it. 
Bat  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver  mj  opinion;  and  surelj  it  is 
not  in  the  little  censure  of  Mr.  Home  to  deter  me  from  doing 
signal  justice  to  a  man  who,  I  confess,  has  grown  upon  my 
esteem.  As  for  the  common,  sordid  views  of  avarice,  or  any 
purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question  whether  the  applause 
of  Junius  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chatham.  My  vote 
will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of  his  pension,  or 
to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level 
with  his  understanding — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honourable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior  genius  which 
animates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom 
in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward 
him.  Eecorded  honours  shall  gather  round  his  monument 
and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support 
the  laurels  that  adorn  it.  I  am  not  conversant  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  panegyric.  These  praises  are  extorted  from  me ; 
but  th^  will  wear  well,  for  they  have  been  dearly  earned. 

My  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  not  founded 
upon  his  treachery  to  any  individual ;  though  I  am  willing 
enou^  to  suppose  that,  in  public  affairs,  it  would  be  impos* 
sible  to  desert  or  betray  Lord  Chatham  without  doing  an 
essential  injury  to  this  country.  My  abhorrence  of  the  Duket 
arises  from  an  intimal;^  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  from 
a  thorough  conviction  that  his  baseness  has  been  the  cause  of 
greater  mischief  to  Ei^^and  than  even  the  unfortunate  ambi- 
tion of  Lord  Bute. 

The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  is  a  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Horne  cannot  enlarge  too  warmly;  nor  will  I  ques- 
tion his  sincerity.  If  I  did  not  profess  the  same  sentiments 
I  should  be  shamefully  inconsistent  with  myself.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  bind  Lord  Chatham  by  the  written  formality  of 
an  engagement.  He  has  publicly  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  triennial  parliaments ;  and  though  I  have  long  been  con>- 
vinced  that  this  is  the  only  possible  resource  we  have  left  to 
preserve  the  substantial  freedom  of  the  constitntian,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  a  right  to  determine  against  the  integrity  of 
Lord  Eockingham  ox  his  friends.     Other  measures  may  un- 
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doabtedly  be  supported  in  argument,  as  better  adapted  to  the 
disorder,  or  more  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Home  is  well  assured  that  I  never  was  the  cham^AOD 
of  Mr.  Wilkes.  But,  though  I  am  not  obliged  to  answer  for 
the  firmness  of  his  future  adherence  to  the  principles  be 

Srofesses,  I  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  he  will  hereaHier- 
isgrace  them.  As  for  all  those  imaginary  cases  which  Mr. 
Home  so  petulantly  urges  against  me,  I  have  one  plain,  honest 
answer  to  make  to  him.  Whenever  Mr.  Wilkes  shall  be 
convicted  of  soliciting  a  pension,  an  embassy,  or  a  govern- 
ment, he  must  depart  from  that  situation,  and  renounce  that 
character,  which  he  assumes  at  present,  and  which,  in  m%f 
opinion,  entitle  him  to  the  support  of  the  public.  By  the 
same  act,  and  at  the  same  moment,  he  will  forfeit  his  power 
of  mortifying  the  king;  and,  though  he  can  never  be  a  favourite 
at  St.  James's,  his  baseness  may  administer  a  solid  satisfac- 
tion to  the  royal  mind.  The  man  I  speak  of  has  not  a  heart 
to  feel  for  the  frailties  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  their 
virtues  that  afiSict,  it  is  their  vices  that  console  him. 

I  give  every  possible  advantage  to  Mr.  Home  when  I  take 
the  facts  he  refers  to  for  granted.  That  they  are  the  produce 
of  his  invention,  seems  highly  probable ;  that  they  are  exag- 
gerated, T  have  no  doubt.  At  the  worst,  what  do  they  amount 
to  but  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  never  was  thought  of  as  a  per- 
fect pattern  of  morality,  has  not  been  at  all  times  proof 
against  the  extremity  of  distress !  How  shameful  is  it  in  a 
man  who  has  lived  in  friendship  with  him,  to  reproach  him 
with  failings  too  naturally  connected  with  despair!  Is  no 
allowance  to  be  made  for  banishment  and  ruin?  Does  a  two 
years'  imprisonment  make  no  atonement  for  his  crimes  ?  The 
resentment  of  a  priest  is  implacable.  No  sufferings  can 
soften,  no  penitence  can  appease  him.  Yet  Tie  himself,  I 
think,  upon  his  own  system,  has  a  multitude  of  political 
offences  to  atone  for.  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  nauseous 
detail  with  which  he  so  long  disgusted  the  public.  He  seems 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  But  what  excuse  will  he  make  to  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  for  labouring  to  promote  thi^  con- 
mmmately  had  man  to  a  station  of  the  highest  national  trust 
and  importance  ?  Upon  what  honourable  motives  did  he  re 
commend  hiili  to  the  livery  of  London  for  their  represen- 
tative;— ^to  the  ward  of  Farringdon  for  their  alderman;— to 
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ihe  county  of  Middlesex  for  their  knight?  Will  he  affirm 
that,  at  that  time,  he  \99S  ignorauQt  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  solicita* 
taons  to  the  ministry  ?  That  he  should  say  so  is  indeed  very 
necessary  for  his  own  justification,  hut  where  will  he  find  ere* 
dulity  to  helieve  him? 

In  what  school  this  gentleman  learned  his  ethics  I  know 
not.  .His  logio  seems  to  have  heen  studied  under  Mr.  Dyson. 
That  miserahle  pamphleteer,  hy  dividing  the  only  precedent 
in  point,  and  taking  as  much  of  it  as  suited  his  purpose,  had 
reduced  his  argument  upon  the  Middlesex  election  to  some- 
thing like  the  shape  of  a  syllogism.  Mr.  Home  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  same  ingenuity  and  candour.  I  had 
affirmed  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  preserve  the  public  favour, 
"  as  long  as  he  stood  forth  against  a  ministry  and  parliament, 
-who  were  doing  everything  they  could  to  enslave  the  country, 
and  as  long  as  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side."  Yet,  from 
the  exulting  triumph  of  Mr.  Home's  reply,  one  would  think 
that  I  had  rested  my  expectation  that  Mr.  WUkes  would  be 
supported  by  the  public,  upon  the  single  condition  of  his  mor- 
tifying the  king.  This  may  be  logic  at  Cambridge  or  at  the 
treasury,  but  among  men  of  sense  and  honour  it  is  folly  or 
vUlany  in  the  extreme. 

I  see  the  pitiful  advantage  he  has  taken  of  a  single  un- 
guiaarded  expression  in  a  letter  not  intended  for  the  public. 
Yet  it  is  only  the  esgaression  that  is  unguarded.  I  adhere 
to  the  true  meaning  of  that  member  of  &e  sentence,  taken 
separately  as  he  takes  it ;  and  now,  upon  the  coolest  delibersr 
tion,  re-assert  that,  for  the  purposes  I  referred  to,  it  may  be 
highly  meritorious  to  the  public  to  wound  the  personal  feel- 
ings of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  a  general  proposition,  nor  is 
it  generally  applied  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  this,  or  any 
other  constitution.  Mr.  Home  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
the  best  of  princes  is  not  displeased  with  the  abuse  which 
he  sees  thrown  upon  his  ostensible  ministers.  It  makes 
them,  I  presume,  more  properly  the  objects  of  his  royal  com- 
passion. Neither  does  it  escape  his  sagacity,  that  the  lower 
they  are  degraded  in  the  public  esteem  the  more  submis- 
sively they  must  depend  upon  his  favour  for  protection.  This, 
I  affirm,  upon  the  most  solemn  conviction,  and  the  most  cer- 
tain knowledge,  is  a  leading  maxim  in  the  policy  of  the  closet. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  argument  any  farther. 
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'  Mr.  Hone  is  now  a  verj  lojel  sul^oet  He  laments  iSbs 
wietdied  ststo  of  polities  in  this  couatry,  and  sees  in  a  sew 
light  the  weakness  and  folly  of  die  opposition.  Wkosifer  or 
whatewr  »  sovern^  demand*  the  rnpeet  mud  support  oj  ^ 
people* ;  it  was  not  so,  when  Nero  fiddled  ufhUe  Borne  wet 
burnm^j:.  Our  gracious  sovereign  hits  had  wenderfbl  snoeess 
in  ereating  new  altadunents  to  kie  penou  and  faamfy, .  He  ^ 
owes  it,  I  preBome,  to  the  regular  intern  he  has  porsned  in 
the  niTSteiy  of  conyersion.  He  began  with  an  experiment 
upon  the  Beoteh,  and  concludes  with  cosrerting  Mr.  Home. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Jewe  should  be  condemned  by  Pro- 
vidence to  wait  for  a  Meesiah  of  their  own  1 

The  priesthood  are  accused  of  misinterpreting  die  scrip* 
tuxes.  Mr.  Home  has  improved  upon  his  pn^ession.  He 
alters  the  text,  and  creates  a  refutable  doetiine  of  his  own. 
Such  artifices  cannot  long  delude  the  understanding  of  the 
people;  and,  without  meaning  an  indecent  comparison,  I  mi^ 
venture  to  foretel,  that  the  Bible  and  Jtmius  will  be  read 
when  the  eommentaries  of  tl^  Jesuite  ace  forgotten. 

JUNIua 


LETTER  LV. 

TO  THE   PAIMTEB  OV  THE  FTTBUO  ABVEBFISSB. 
%%  Ai^nttt26, 1771. 

The  enemies  of  the  peojde,  having  now  nothing  better  to  c^ 
ject  to  my  friend  Junius,  are  at  last  obliged  to  quit  his  poli- 
tics, and  to  rail  at  him  lor  crimes  he  is  not  guilty  of.  His 
vanity  and  impiety  are  now  the  perpetual  topics  of  their 
abuse.  I  do  not  mean  to  lessen  the  force  of  such  charges 
(supposing  they  were  true),  but  to  show  that  they  are  not 
founded.  If  I  admitted  the  premises,  I  should  readily  agree 
in  all  the  consequences  drawn  from  them.  Vanity,  indeed,  is 
a  venial  error,,  for  it  usually  carries  its  own  punishment  with 
it;  but  if  I.thoc^ht  Junius  capable  of  uttering  a  disrespect- 
ful word  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  I  should  be  the  first 

*  The  very  solfloquy  of  Lord  Suffolk  before  lie  passed  the  Bubicon. 
i"  This  fomui  a  sentence  of  Mr.  Home's  own  writing,  sad  was  one  of 
his  bitterest  saicauns  agunst  the  king. 
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ta  renonnee  and  give  him  up  to  the  pabhe  contempt  and  in- 
dignation. Ad  a  man,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  a  Christian, 
upon  the  most  smcere  conviction.  As  a  writer,  he  would  he 
gyossly  inconsistent  with  his  politksal  principles  if  he  dared 
to  attack  a  religion  establish^  hy  those  laws  which  it  seems 
to  be  the  purpose  of  lus  life  to  d^end.  Now  for  the  proofs* 
Junius  is  aecused  of  an  impious  aUusion  to  the  holy  sacea- 
ment,  where  he  says  that,  if  Lord  Weymouth  be  denied  the  ctip, 
there  unU  he  no  keeping  him  within  the  pale  of  the  ministry. 
Now,  Sir,  I  affirm  that  this  passage  refers  entirely  to  a  cere- 
monial in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  which  denies  the  cup 
to  the  laity.  It  has  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  Protestant 
creed,  and  is,  in  this  countiy,  as  fan*  an  object  of  ridicule  as 
transuhstantiation,  or  any  other  part  of  Lord  Peter's  history 
in  the  Tale  of  tiie  Tub. 

But  Junins  is  charged  with  equal  vanity  and  impiety  in 
comparing  his  writings  to  the  holy  scripture.  The  formal 
protest  he  makes  against  any  such  comparison  avails  him 
nothing.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  show  that  the  cha^e 
destroys  itself.  If  he  be  vam  he  cannot  be  impUms,  A  vain 
man  does  not  usually  compare  himself  to  an  object  which  it 
is  his  design  to  undervalue.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  tm- 
^ou8  he  cannot  be  nam.  For  his  impiely,  if  any,  must  con- 
sist in  his  endeavouring  to  degrade  the  holy  scriptures  by  a 
comparison  with  his  own  contemptible  writings.  This  would 
be  folly  indeed  of  the  grossest  nature ;  but  where  lies  the 
vanity  ?  I  shall  now  be  told,  "  Sir,  what  you  say  is  plausible 
enough,  but  still  yoo  must  allow  that  it  is  shamefully  impu- 
dent in  Junius  to  tell  us  that  his  works  will  live  as  long  aa 
the  Bible."  My  answer  is,  Agreed;  hut  first  prove  that  he  has 
said  so.  Look  at  his  words,  and  you  will  find  that  the  utmost 
he  expects  is  that  the  Bible  and  Junins  will  survive  thd 
commentaries  of  the  Jesuits,  which  may  prove  true  in  a  fort-  . 
night.  The  most  malignant  sagacity  cannot  show  that  his 
works  are,  in  his  opinion,  to  live  as  long  as  the  Bible.  Sup- 
pose I  were  to  foretel  that  Jaek  and  Tern  would  survive 
Harry ;— does  it  follow  that  Jack  must  live  as  long  as  Tom  f 
I  would  only  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  protest  against  the 
least  idea  of  profaneness. 

Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  Junius  is  usually  answered, 
arraigned,  and  convicted.    These  candid  criticaBeTer  remem'* 
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ber  anything  he  says  in  honour  of  our  holy  religion ;  though 
it  is  true  that  one  of  his  leading  arguments  is  made  to  rest 
upon  the  internal  evidence  which  the  purest  of  all  religixms 
carries  with  it,  I  quote  his  words,  and  conclude  from  them 
that  he  is  a  true  and  hearty  Christian,  in  substance,  not  in 
ceremony ;  though  possibly  he  may  not  agree  with  my  reve- 
rend Lords  the  Bishops,  or  with  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that 
prayers  are  morality,  or  that  kneeling  is  religion. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LYL 

FROM  THE   REV.   MR.   HORNE   TO  JUNIUS. 

AogUflt  16,  1771. 

I  coNGRATUiiATE  you.  Sir,  on  the  recovery  of  your  woated 
style,  though  it  has  cost  you  a  fortnight.  I  compassionate 
your  labour  in  the  composition  of  your  letters,  and  will  com- 
municate to  you  the  secret  of  my  fluency.  Truth  needs  no 
ornament,  and,  in  my  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the  pencil 
is  deformity. 

You  brought  a  positive  charge  against  me  of  corruption.  I 
denied  the  charge,  and  called  for  your  proofs.  You  replied 
with  abuse  and  reasserted  your  charge.  I  called  agaia  for 
proofs.  You  reply  again  with  abuse  only  and  drop  your  ac- 
cusation. In  your  fortnight*s  letter  there  is  not  one  word 
upon  the  subject  of  my  corruption. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  but  to  return  thanks  to  you  for  your 
condescension,  and  to  a  grateful  public  and  hoiUBt  ministry  for 
all  the  favours  they  have  conferred  upon  me.  The  two  latter, 
I  am  sure,  will  never  refase  me  any  grace  I  shall  solicit  ^  and 
since  you  have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  that  you  told  a 
deliberate  lie  in  my  favour  out  of  bounty,  and  as  a  charitable 
donation,  why  may  I  not  expect  that  you  will  hereafter  (if 
you  do  not  forget  you  ever  mentioned  my  name  with  dis- 
respect) make  the  same  acknowledgment  for  what  you  have 
said  to  my  prejudice?  This  second  recantation  will  perhaps 
be  more  abhorrent  from  your  disposition;  but  should  you  de- 
cline it,  you  will  only  afford  one  more  instance  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  be  generous  than  just,  and  that  men  are  some- 
times bountiful  who  are  not  honest 
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At  all  events,  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  your  panegyric  as 
Lord  Chatham  can  be.  Monument  I  shall  have  none ;  hut 
over  my  grave  it  will  be  said,  in  your  own  words,  "  Homers 
situation  did  not  correspond  with  his  intentions.'"'^ 

JOHN  HORNE. 


LETTER  LVIIf. 

TO  HTS   GRACE  THE   DUKE   OF  GEAFTON. 

Mt  Lord,  September  28, 1771. 

The  people  of  England  are  not  apprized  of  the  full  extent  of 
their  obligations  to  you.  They  have  yet  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  endless  variety  of  your  character.  They  have  seen  you 
distinguished  and  successful  in  the  continued  violation  of 
those  moral  and  political  duties  by  which  the  little,  as  well 
as  the  great,  societies  of  life  are  collected  and  held  together. 
Every  colour,  every  character,  became  you.  With  a  rate  of 
abilities  which  Lord  Weymouth  very  justly  looks  down  upon 
■with  contempt,  you  have  done  as  much  mischief  to  the  com- 
munity as  Cromwell  would  have  done  if  Cromwell  had  been  a 
coward,  and  as  much  as  Machiavel  if  Machdavel  had  not 
known  that  an  appearance  of  morals  and  religion  are  useful  in 
society. 

To  a  thinking  man,  the  influence  of  the  crown  will,  in  no 
view,  appear  so  formidable  as  when  he  observes  to  what  enor- 
mous excesses  it  has  safely  conducted  your  Grace,  without  a 
ray  of  real  understanding,  without  even  the  pretension  to 
common  decency  or  principle  of  any  kind,  or  a  single  spark  of 

,  *  The  epitaph  would  not  be  ill-saited  to  the  character.  At  the  beat  it  is 
but  equivocaI.---nJuNius. 

f  "  The  inclosed  is  of  such  importance,  so  very  material,  that  it  miMt  be 
given  to  the  public  immediately." — Private  Letter,  No.  38. 

•Tunius's  rage  against  the  quondam  friend  of  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  W ilket, 
was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  had  been  unwillingly  entangled  in  the  contro- 
Tersy  with  Mr.  Home,  and  he,  therefore,  made  this  escape  from  it  with  as 
much  haste  as  was  possible.  But  he  delighted  to  hurl  all  his  invectives  against 
the  Duke  of  Grafton ;  and  on  this  subject  he  was,  therefore,  earnestly  dis- 
posed to  dwell  as  long  the  public  were  not  unwilling  to  listen.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  wonderful  power  to  diversify  invective,  which  the 
writer  displays  in  this  letter;  and  the  most  damaging  portion  of  it,  as  will 
be  discovered  in  a  note  at  the  conclusion,  is  founded  upon  false  fiicts. — JBp. 
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pencmal  resolutioii.  Wh$t  rnoBt  be  the  op^rati<m  -of  (imt  per- 
laeious  infiueDoe  (for  which  oar  kings  have  wisely  exehaaE^ 
ihe  nugatory  name  of  prerogative)  that,  m  the  highest  star 
tions,  can  so  abundantly  supply  the  absence  of  Tirtae,CQiiis^ 
and  abilities,  and  qualify  a  man  to  be  the  minister  of  a  great 
nation  whom  a  priyate  gentleman  would  be  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  admit  into  his  family!  Like  the  uniyersal  passport 
of  an  ambassador^  it  supersedes  the  prohibition  of  the  laws, 
banishes  the  staple  virtues  of  the  country,  and  introduces  vice 
and  folly  triumphantly  into  all  the  departments  of  the  state. 
Other  princes,  besides  his  Majesty,  have  had  the  means  of 
corruption  vdthin  their  reach,  but  they  have  used  it  vvith 
moderation.  In  former  times  corruption  was  considered  as 
a  foreign  auxiliary  to  government,  and  only  called  in  upon 
extraordinary  emergencies.  The  unfeigned  piety,  the  sanc- 
tified religion,  of  George  the  Third,  have  taught  him  to  new 
model  the  civil  forces  of  the  state.  The  natural  resources  of 
the  crown  are  no  longer  confided  in.  Corruption  glitters  in 
the  van,  collects  and  maintains  a  standing  army  of  meroe 
naries,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  impoverishes  and  enslaves 
the  country.  His  Majesty's  predecessors  (excepting  that 
worthy  family,  from  which  you,  my  Lord,  are  unquestionatbly 
descended)  had  some  generous  qualities  in  their  composition, 
with  vices,  I  confess,  or  frailties  in  abundance.  They  were 
kings  or  gentlemen,  not  hypocrites  or  priests.  They  were  at 
the  head  of  the  church,  but  did  not  know  the  value  df  their 
ofl&ce.  They  said  their  prayers  without  ceremony,  and  had 
too  little  priestcraft  in  their  understanding  to  reconcile  the 
sanctimonious  forms  of  religion  with  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  morality  of  their  people.  My  Lord,  this  is  fact,  not 
declamation.  With  all  your  partiality  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
you  must  confess  that  even  Charles  II.  would  have  blushed 
at  that  open  encouragement,  at  those  eager,  meretricious 
caresses,  with  which  every  species  of  private  vice  and  public 
prostitution  is  received  at  St.  James's.  The  unfortunate  House 
of  Stuart  has  been  treated  with  an  asperity  which,  if  com- 
parison be  a  defence,  seenus  to  border  upon  injustice.  Neither 
Charles  nor  his  brother  were  qualified  to  support  sudi  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  as  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  govern- 
ment and  subvert  the  constitution  of  England.  One  of 
them  wajs  too  much  in  earnest  in  his  pleasures — ^the  other  in 
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Im  reiagioa.  Bnt  ihe  dang»  to  tliis  coontiy  woald  cease  to 
he  pxobLecuKtioaL,  if  the  crown  should  ever  descend  to  a  prince 
whose  Apparent  aimplicitj  might  throw  his  subjects  off  their 
giiaffdr*-who-iBi^t  be  no  libertine  in  behaviour -—who  should 
hare  no  jaease  of  honour  to  restrain  him,  and  who,  with  just 
religion  enough  to  impose  upon  the  multitude,  might  have  no 
scruples  of  conseienoe  to  interfere  with  his  morality.  With 
tiiese  hcmourable  qualifications,  and  the  decisive  advantage  of 
situation,  low  craft  and  falsehood  are  all  the  abilities  ikot  are 
wanting  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  to  deface  the 
noblest  mcmumefiit  that  human  policy  has  erected.  I  know 
such  a  man — my  L(»:d,  I  know  you  both — and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God  (for  I,  too,  am  religious),  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ^all  know  you  as  well  as  I  do.  I  am  not  very  sure  that 
l^ef^er  abilities  would  not,  in  effect,  be  an  impedunent  to  a 
design  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  require  a  superior  capa- 
city. Abetter  understanding  might  make  him  sensible  of 
ihe  wonderful  beauty  of  that  system  he  was  endeavouring  to 
eed?rupt.  The  danger  of  the  attempt  might  fdarm  him.  The 
Bieanness,  and  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the  object  (supposing 
he  could  attain  to  it)  would  fill  him  with  shame,  repentance, 
and  disgust.  But  these  are  sensations  which  find  no  entrance 
into  a  barbarous,  contracted  heart.  In  some  men  there  is  a 
znalignant  passion  to  destroy  the  works  of  genius,  literature, 
und  freedom.  The  Vandal  and  the  monk  find  equal  gratifica- 
tion m  it. 

Eefiections  like  these,  my  Lord,  have  a  general  relation  to 
your  Grace,  and  inseparably  attend  you  in  whatever  company 
•or  SLtuatdon  your  character  occurs  to  us ;  they  have  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  following  recent  fact,  which  I  lay 
before  the  public  for  the  honour  of  the  best  of  sovereigns, 
-and  for  the  edifieatiou  of  his  people. 

A  prince  (whose  piety  and  self-denial,  one  would  think, 
might  secure  him  from  such  a  multitude  of  worldly  necessities,) 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  near  a  million  sterling,  unfortunately 
wants  moimy.  The  navy  oi  England,  by  an  equally  strange 
•eoncnrrenoe  of  unforeseen  cireumstaaoes  (though  not  quite  so 
imfortunately  for  his  Majesty),  is  in  equal  want  of  timber.  The 
world  knows  in  what  a  hopeful  condition  yon  delivered  the 
joavy  to  your  jBBoeessor,  and  in  what  a  condition  we  found  it  in 
the  moment  of  distress;  you  were  determined  it  should  con- 
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tinue  in  the  situation  in  which  you  left  it  * ;  it  happened,  how- 
ever, very  luckily  for  the  privy  purse,  that  one  of  the  ahove 
wants  promised  fair  to  supply  the  other.  Our  religious, 
benevolent,  generous  sovereign,  has  no  objection  to  selling  his 
own  timber  to  his  own  admiralty  to  repair  his  own  ships,  nor 
to  putting  the  money  into  his  own  pocket.  People  of  a 
religious  turn  naturally  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  church. 
Whatever  they  acquire  falls  into  mortmain.  Upon  a  represen- 
tation from  the  admiralty  of  the  extraordinary  want  of  timber 
for  the  indispensable  repairs  of  the  navy,  the  surveyor-general 
was  directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  timber  in  all  the  royal 
chases  and  forests  in  England.  Having  obeyed  his  orders 
with  accuracy  and  attention  he  reported  that  the  finest  timber 
he  had  anywhere  met  with,  and  the  properest  in  every  respect 
for  the  purposes  of  the  navy,  was  in  Whittiebury  Forest,  of 
which  your  Grace,  T  think,  is  hereditary  ranger.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  report,  the  usual  warrant  was  prepared  at  the 
Treasury,  and  delivered  to  the  surveyor,  by  which  he  or  his 
deputy  were  authorised  to  cut  down  any  trees  in  Whittiebury 
Forest,  which  should  appear  to  be  proper  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned.  The  deputy  being  informed  that  the  war- 
rant was  signed  and  delivered  to  his  principal  in  London, 
crosses  the  country  to  Northamptonshire,  and,  with  an  officious 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  begins  to  do  his  duty  in  the  forest 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  had  not  the  warrant  in  his  pocket. 
The  oversight  was  enormous,  and  you  have  punished  him  for 
it  accordingly ;  you  have  insisted  that  an  active,  useful  officer 
should  be  dismissed  from  his  place ;  you  have  ruined  an  inno- 
cent man  and  his  family.  In  what  language  shall  I  address 
so  black,  so  cowardly  a  tyrant,  thou  worse  tiian  one  of  the 

*  When  the  armament  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  dispnte  with 
Spain  respecting  Falkland's  Islands,  the  navjr  was  found  to  be  in  a  most 
deplorable  state.  By  the  exertions  of  the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  and 
for  many  years  afterwards  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  it  was  greatly  reao- 
yated.  It  is,  however,  to  later  periods,  to  the  superintendence  of  the  pre- 
sent Earl  Spencer  and  some  of  his  very  able  successors,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  its  true  pinnacle  of  glory  —  for  the  manifestation  of  that  expert  and 
chivalrous  courage  which  hiui  made  it  indeed  the  envy  of  an  individual 
tyrant,  but  the  admiratioa  of  the  universe. — [This  observation,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  made  by  the  former  editor  (Dr.  Mason  Good)  in  1814. 
The  recent  strictures  of  Admiral  Napier  imply  a  very  diffefent  state  of  thJngs 
at  present.— Bj).] 
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Brunswicks,  and  all  the  Stuarts !  To  them  who  know  Lord 
North,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  mean  and  base 
enough  to  submit  to  you ;  this,  however,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  fact.  After  ruining  the  surveyor's  deputy  for  acting  mth- 
out  the  warrant,  you  attacked  the  warrant  itself.  You  declared 
it  was  illegal,  and  swore,  in  a  fit  of  foaming,  frantic  passion, 
that  it  never  should  be  executed.  You  asserted,  upon  your 
honour,  that  in  the  grant  of  the  rangership  of  Whittlebury 
Forest,  made  by  Charles  the  Second  (whom,  with  a  modesty 
that  would  do  honour  to  Mr.  Rigby,  you  are  pleased  to  call 
your  ancestor)  to  one  of  his  bastards  (from  whom  I  make  no 
doubt  of  your  descent),  the  property  of  the  timber  is  vested  in 
the  ranger.  I  have  examined  the  original  grant,  and  now,  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  contradict  you  directly  upon  the  fact. 
The  very  reverse  of  what  you  have  asserted,  upon  your  honour, 
is  the  truth.  The  grant,  expressly y  and  by  a  particular  clause, 
reserves  the  property  of  the  timber  for  the  use  of  the  crown. 
In  spite  of  this  evidence,  in  defiance  of  the  representations  of 
the  admiralty,  in  perfect  mockery  of  the  notorious  distresses 
of  the  English  navy,  and  those  equally  pressing,  and  almost 
equally  notorious,  necessities  of  your  pious  sovereign,  here  the 
matter  rests.  The  lords  of  the  treasury  recall-  their  warrant, 
the  deputy-surveyor  is  ruined  for  doing  his  duty,  Mr.  John 
Pitt  (whose  name!  suppose  is  offensive  to  you)  submits  to  be 
brow-beaten  and  insulted,  the  oaks  keep  their  ground,  the  king 
is  defrauded,  and  the  navy  of  England  may  perish  for  want  of 
the  best  and  finest  timber  in  the  island.  And  all  this  is  sub- 
mitted to,  to  appease  the  Duke  of  Grafton ! — to  gratify  the 
man  who  has  involved  the  king  and  his  kingdom  in  confusion 
and  distress,  and  who,  like  a  treacherous  coward,  deserted  his 
sovereign  in  the  midst  of  it ! 

There  has  been  a  strange  alteration  in  your  doctrines  since 
you  thought  it  advisable  to  rob  the  Duke  of  Portland  of  his 
property,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  interest  of  Lord  Bute's 
son-in-law  before  the  last  general  election*.    Nullum  tempus 

•  Pew  penoiiB  have  yet  forgotten  the  commotion  into  which  the  nation 
was  thrown  by  this  ontngeouB  attempt  of  the  minbter  to  enlarge  the  royal 
prerogative.  By  the  common  law  of  England  no  man  can  be  disturbed  in 
his  title  who  has  been  in  qniet  possession  of  an  estate  for  sixty  years ;  but 
by  an  old  obsolete  law,  a  wretched  remnant  of  ancient  tyranny,  it  was 
asserted  that  nvUvm  tempus  oceurrit  rtgi,  and  such  was  the  commencemsnt 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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occurrit  regi  was  then  your  boasted  motto,  and  the  ciy  of  all 
your  hungry  partisans.  Now  it  seems  a  grant  of  Charles  II. 
to  one  of  his  bastards  is  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable ! 
It  must  not  be  questioned  by  the  king's  servants,  nor  sub- 
mitted to  any  interpretation  but  your  own.  My  Lord,  this 
was  not  the  language  you  held  when  it  suited  you  to  insult 
the  memory  of  the  glorious  deliverer  of  England  from  that 
detested  family  to  which  you  are  still  more  nearly  allied  in 
principle  than  in  blood.  In  the  name  of  decency  and  common 
sense,  what  are  your  Grace's  merits,  either  with  king  or 
ministry,  that  should  entitle  you  to  assume  this  domineering 
authority  over  both  ?  Is  it  the  fortunate  consanguinity  you 
claim  with  the  House  of  Stuart  ?  Is  it  the  secret  correspond- 
ence you  have  for  so  many  years  carried  on  with  Lord  Bute, 
by  the  assiduous  assistance  of  your  cream-coloured  par <isite*? 
Could  not  your  gallantry  find  sufficient  employment  for  him 
in  those  gentle  oflBces  by  which  he  first  acquired  the  tender 
friendship  of  Lord  Barrington?  Or  is  it  only  that  won- 
derful sympathy  of  manners  which  subsists  between  your 
Grace  and  one  of  your  superiors,  and  does  so  much  honour  to 
you  both?  Is  the  union  of  Blijil  and  Black  George  no  longer 
a  romance?    From  whatever  origin  your  influence  in  tkus 

of  the  law  itself,  in  plain  English,  that  no  term  of  possession,  whether 
sixty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  can  defend  against  a  claim  of  the 
crown.  This  law  was  attempted  to  be  reviyed  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ; 
but  the  attempt  was  so  eifeetaally  opposed  in  its  outset  by  that  sound  con- 
stitutional lawyer.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  a  bill  of  a  contrary  tendency  was 
suffered  to  pass  in  its  stead,  which  expressly  secured  every  estate  of  sixty 
years'  possession  "against  all  and  every  person  having  or  pretending  to 
have  any  estate,  right,  or  title,  by  force  or  colour  of  any  letteni  patent,  or 
grants,  upon  suggestion  of  concealment,  or  defective  titles,  of- or  for  which 
said  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  no  verdict,  judgment,  or  decree,  hath, 
been  had  or  given." 

This  extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  prerogative  of  th«  crown  was 
attempted  to  be  revived  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1767,  who,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  carrying  an  election  for  the  county  of  Cumberland  in  &Tour 
of  Sir  James  Lowther  against  the  Duke  of  Portland,  had  admitted  the 
former  to  become  a  royal  grantee  of  an  enormous  portion  of  what  had  for- 
merly been  crown  lands,  but  which  had  been  for  upwards  of  seventy  years 
in  the  different  families  of  the  actual  possessors.  This  attempt  introduced 
Sir  George  Savile's  famous  bill,  which  was  called  the  Quieting  Bill,  and 
was  intended  to  render  more  valid  the  Act  of  J-ames  I.  in  &Toi]r  of  the 
subject  against  the  crown. 

*  Mr.  Bradshaw. — AlMOH. 
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country  arises,  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  human 
Tirtue  and  understanding.  Good  men  can  hardly  believe  the 
fjEict.  Wise  men  are  unable  to  account  for  it.  Religious  men 
£nd  exercise  for  their  faith,  and  make  it  the  last  effort  of 
their  piety  not  to  repine  against  Providence. 

JUNIUS. 


To  this  Letter  the  following  answer  was  returned,  which,  as  it  proves 
Junius  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  facts  relative  to  Whittlebury  Forest, 
is  here  inserted  on  the  score  of  impartiality. 

FOB  THE  PUBUa  ADVESTISXA. 

The  810KT  of  the  Oaidsi^  addressed  to  the  Public  and  to  Junius. 

The  principles  upon  which  Junius  fabricates  all  his  declamations  to  the 
public  have  been  ikirly  unmasked  and  plainly  exhibited  in  two  former  let- 
ters. They  need  only  an  exposure  to  nullify  everything  he  promulgates, 
and  render  him  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  common  sense  and  honesty. 
But  to  follow  so  gross  a  &lsifier  through  the  infinity  of  his  wicked  libels 
and  virulent  attacks  upon  the  king,  and  many  of  the  worthiest  characters  in 
^e  nation,  is  a  task  too  foul  for  any  gentleman  to  undertake.  Suffice  it, 
therefore,  to  observe,  that  Junius's  labours  all  tend  to  sinister  ends,  and  they 
are  glossed  over  with  a  high  varnish  only  to  conceal  the  coarseness  of  the 
design.  Men  and  not  measures  are  his  aim.  He  avails  himself  of  the 
unhappy  licentiousness  of  the  times,  and  levels  all  his  rhetoric  at  your 
passions,  not  at  your  reason. 

He  began  his  career  upon  the  old  in&mous  maxim  in  political  writing, 
that  lies  are  swifter  of  foot  than  truth,  and,  when  they  are  roundly  and 
boldly  asserted,  will  find  believers ;  but  luckily  for  us,  that  left-handed  wis- 
dom called  cunning  always  detects  and  frustrates  itself. 

The  last  charge  which  he  has  blazoned  in  such  fiery  colours  against  the 
Duke  of  G-rafton  relative  to  the  Oaks  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
yeracity.  The  fact  is  in  no  one  instance  as  he  has  represented  it.  An 
officer  was  sent  down  by  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  (as  he  declared)  to 
inspect  the  timber  in  Salcey  and  Whittlebury  Forests  in  Northamptonshire ; 
and  was  ordered  to  make  a  return  of  what  he  found  fit  for  the  purposes  of 
ship  building.  He  accordingly  marked  upwards  of  four  thousand  trees  in 
the  latter,  which  are  almost  all  that  deserve  the  name  of  timber  in  the 
whole  forest.  In  consequence  of  his  return,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
treasury  for  permission  to  cut  down  thirteen  hundred  loads,  and,  to  make  a 
just  parody  upon  Junius's  own  words,  "  to  them  who  know  Lord  North  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was  very  ready  to  give  his  assent  ;*'  as  the 
advancement  of  every  public  good  has  ever  been  the  invariable  rule  of  his 
Lordship's  conduct.  But  it  was  never  intended  nor  suspected  that  it  would 
be  carried  into  a  rash  unseasonable  execution,  without  due  regard  being 
£fft  paid  to  the  dramistances  attendant  upon  such  an  operation ;  nor  was 
the  exigency  so  urgent  as  to  warrant  a  flagrant  violation  of  private  property 
which  the  adjacent  parishes  must  have  suffered  in  their  right  of  commonage, 
and  the  Duke  in  hif  hereditary  right  to  the  underwood,  had  he  not  remon- 
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•tmted  Bgninit  it  Betides,  the  leuon  for  felling  timber  was  so  &r  passed, 
that  the  bark  (which  is  a  valuable  article,  and  wiU  never  run  except  in  April 
m  May,  while  the  sap  is  rising,)  would  have  been  entirely  lost.  But  there  is 
another  ai^ument  to  be  adduced,  still  more  cogent  than  all  the  rest,  it  being 
a  great  national  concern,  which  is  to  preserve  the  succession  of  young  trees. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  carefully  clearing  away  the  common  underwood, 
10  as  to  expose  them  to  plain  view,  otherwise  they  would  be  inevitably 
demolished,  partly  by  the  falling  of  the  trees,  and  partly  by  the  carelessness 
of  workmen,  as  they  grow  mostly  under  them  from  the  acorns  which  drop. 

There  is  an  established  and  legal  rule  against  cutting  the  underwood 
ofkener  than  once  in  twenty-one  years ;  for  nine  years  after  it  is  cut,  the 
game  regulation  prescribes  that  the  respective  coppices  shall  be  fenced  in  to 
prevent  the  cattle  and  deer  from  destroying  the  young  tender  shoots; 
during  which  time  the  vicinage  is  deprived  of  the  pasture ;  and  for  the 
remaining  twelve  yean  of  that  term  the  neighbouring  villages  have  a  posi- 
tive right  of  common.  Underwood  is  as  necessary  to  draw  young  trees  up 
straight  and  produce  good  timber,  as  a  hotbed  is  for  raising  melons  and 
nmsfaroomB*  There  are  many  secondary  considerations  which  ought  to  have 
their  weight,  though  it  is  not  requisite,  after  what  has  been  advanced,  to 
swell  this  narrative  by  enumerating  them.  Without  deliberating  upon  these 
essentia]  points,  so  ardent  was  the  zeal  of  the  surveyor-general  for  the  public 
service  (for  the  trifling  perquisites  of  the  lop  and  chips,  amounting  to  little 
more  than  half  the  value  of  the  timber,  cannot  be  deemed  a  sufficient  incen- 
tive for  committing  such  a  depredation),  that  he  immediately  dispatched  a 
person  unauthorized,  to  hack  and  hew,  without  the  least  previous  intimation 
being  given  to  the  hereditary  ranger,  deputy-ranger,  or  the  king's  wood 
ward.  In  opposition  to  all  this  strange  precipitancy  and  irregularity,  the 
Buke  of  Grafton  did  no  more  than  interpose  a  candid  representation  of  the 
case,  which  wisely  put  a  stop  to  such  unjust  proceedings.  He  never  once 
made  use  of  those  absurd  declarations  which  Junius  has  so  invidiously  put 
in  his  mouth,  ''  that  the  property  of  the  timber  was  vested  in  the  ranger.'* 
And  to  retort  a  few  more  of  his  own  precious  words,  he  must  here  be 
"  contradicted  in  the  face  of  the  public  directly  upon  the  feet.  The  very 
reverse  of  what  he  has  asserted  is  the  truth ;"  for  neither  the  present  Duke 
nor  his  predecessor  ever  allowed  a  single  stick  of  timber  to  be  cut  down 
for  any  purpose,  without  first  having  obtained  a  regular  order  firom  the  trea- 
sury; on  the  contrary  (as  it  has  been  heretofore  justly  remarked)  it  has 
been  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  public,  with  an  attention  and  integrity  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  royal  forest. 

For  the  better  convenience  of  supplying  the  industrious  poor  of  the  cir- 
enmjacent  country  with  firing,  it  has  been  always  a  custom  to  arrange  the 
coppices  in  a  regular  progression,  so  as  to  cut  two  or  more  annually.  There 
are,  however,  two  coppices  (which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  fine  timber) 
exempt  from  commonage ;  and  as  none  of  the  stated  periods  for  the  others 
are  yet  expired,  though  they  are  too  young,  yet  rather  than  withhold  the 
wood  from  the  navy,  the  Duke  has  given  orders  for  fencing  and  clearing 
them,  which  will  be  eifected  long  ere  the  proper  season  arrives  for  felling 
the  trees.  The  rest  will  be  cut  as  they  fall  in  course.  "Mr.  Junius,  this 
is  feet  not  declamation."  The  oaks  will  come  down ;  the  king  vnll  not  be 
defrauded ;  nor  will  the  navy  of  England  perish  for  want  of  them  ! 
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How  most  it  scandalise  all  our  patriots,  that  their  omniscient  Janint 
should  discover  such  consummate  ig^norance  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessitf 
of  examining  the  original  grant  to  inform  himself  of  a  notorious  point, 
-which  he  might  have  learned  from  every  attorney's  clerk  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  nay,  even  from  Brass  Crosby,  who  was  only  a  menial  servant  to 
an  attorney,  **  that  the  timber  in  royal  forests  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
<iown !" 

This,  I  say,  may  serve  for  a  damning  proof  of  Junius's  veracity,  and  all 
his  slanderous  productions  are  equally  refutable  and  false.  In  the  abun- 
dance of  his  modesty  he  has  somewhere  told  us  that  his  writings  will  be 
Iianded  down  to  posterity  like  the  Bible  !  It  is  needless  for  me  to  censure 
his  irreverent  comparison ;  nor  will  I  altogether  deny  his  prediction ;  for 
-while  the  Bible  endures  as  a  monument  of  truth,  his  writings  may  stand  in 
odious  contrast  as  a  monument  of  lies. — Phtlalethss. 

It  is  likely  that  this  refutation  proceeded  from  Mr.  John  Pitt,  at  that 
time  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  forests,  for  Mr.  Almon  in  his  edition  of 
Junitu,  vol  ii.  p.  200,  states,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  assured  him  that  Junius's 
statement  of  the  matter  was  erroneous  throughtfut,  and  that  no  bhune  what* 
ever  could  attach  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  subject. — Bn. 


LETTER  LVIII*. 


TO  THE   LIVERI    OF  LONDON. 


Gbntltmen,  September  30, 1771. 

If  you  alone  were  concerned  in  the  event  of  the  present  elec- 
tion of  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis,  it  would  be  the 
highest  presumption  in  a  stranger  to  attempt  to  influence 

*  The  period  was  arrived  for  the  election  of  a  lord  mayor  for  the  city 
of  London  for  the  year  1771-2.  That  election  was  regulated  principally, 
though  not  exclusively,  by  the  rule  of  seniority  among  the  aldermen.  If 
the  senior  alderman  should  be  on  this  occasion  advanced  to  the  mayoralty, 
Mr.  Nash,  a  gentleman  unentangled  in  politics,  would  be  the  lord  mayor  of 
the  ensuing  year.  During  his  authority  the  powers  of  the  city  would  not 
be,  as  on  former  years,  at  the  command  of  Wilkes  and  the  opposition.  For 
these  reasons  the  patriots  exercised  all  their  activity  and  influence  to  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  of  Mr.  Nash.  But  their  divisions  had  greatly  diminished 
their  influence,  and  the  better  part  of  the  citizens  were  sick  of  the  turbu- 
lence which  they  had  so  long  kept  up  :  the  case  was  not  thought  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  justify  the  violation  of  the  wonted  rule ;  Mr.  Nash 
was  elected,  and  the  letter  of  Junius  failed  in  its  aim.  Its  excellence  con- 
sists in  the  pertinency  of  its  application  to  the  design  of  the  writer,  in  the 
brevity  and  plainness  with  which  the  arguments  are  stated,  and  in  the  skill 
with  which  the  eloquence  of  bold  metaphor  and  vehement  interrogation  if 
associated  with  simple  language  and  the  greatest  closeness  of  reasoning. — Bi>. 
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your  choice,  or  even  to  offer  you  liis  opinions.  But  the  situa- 
tion of  public  affairs  has  annexed  an  extraordinary  importance 
to  your  resolutions.  You  cannot,  in  the  choice  of  your  magis- 
trate, determine  for  yourselves  only;  yon  are  going  to  determine 
upon  a  point  in  which  every  member  of  the  community  is 
interested.  I  will  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  very  being  of 
that  law,  of  that  right,  of  that  constitution,  for  which  we  have 
been  so  long  contending,  is  now  at  stake.  They  who  would 
ensnare  your  judgment  tell  you  it  is  a  common^  ordinary  case, 
and  to  be  decided  by  ordinary  precedent  and  practice.  They 
artfully  conclude  from  moderate  peaceable  times  to  times 
which  are  not  moderate,  and  which  ou>ffht  not  to  be  peaceable ; 
while  they  solicit  your  favour,  they  insist  upon  a  rule  of 
rotation  which  excludes  all  idea  of  election  ^^^ 

Let  me  be  honoured  with  a  few  minutes  of  your  attention. 
The  question  to  those  who  mean  fairly  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people  (which  we  all  profess  to  have  in  view),  lies  within  a 
very  narrow  compass.  Do  you  mean  to  desert  that  just  and 
honourable  system  of  measures  which  you  have  hitherto  pur- 
sued in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  or  from  the  crown 
a  full  redress  of  past  grievances,  and  a  security  for  the  future  ? 
Do  you  think  the  cause  desperate,  and  will  you  declare  that 
you  think  sd  to  the  whole  people  of  England  ?  If  this  be 
your  meaning  and  opinion,  you  will  act  consistently  with  it  in 
choosing  Mr.  Nash.  .  I  profess  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 
private  character.  But  he  has  acted  as  a  magistrate,  as  a 
public  man ;  as  such  I  speak  of  him.  I  see  his  name  in  a  pro- 
test against  one  of  your  remonstrances  to  the  crown ;  he  has 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  popular 
elections  in  the  city,  by  publishing  the  poll  upon  a  former 
occasion ;  and  I  know,  in  general,  that  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  slighting  and  thwarting  all  those  public  measures 

*  The  party  interert  likely  to  be  served  by  an  obaervance  of  the  rnle  of  ro- 
tation and  consequent  elevation  of  Alderman  Niash  to  the  mayoralty,  has  been 
already  noticed ;  and  the  object  of  the  present  letter,  therefore,  is  to  per- 
suade the  livery  to  overlook  Mr.  Nash,  and  by  an  extraordinary  exercise  of 
their  elective  franchise,  to  return  Mr.  Crosby  or  Mr.  Sawbridge  in  his  stead, 
whose  politics  were  well  known  to  be  of  the  Whig  school.  But  the  divi- 
sions which  had  been  introduced  into  the. Bill  of  Eights  Society,  through 
the  vanity  of  Oliver  and  Home,  had  now  spread  to  the  city,  and  almost 
ruined  the  popular  cause.  Many  were  suspicions  of  the  purity  of  its  lead- 
ers, and  still  more  were  grown  indifferent  as  to  its  result. 
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"vehich  you  have  engaged  in  with  the  greatest  warmth,  and 
hitherto  thought  most  worthy  of  your  approbation.  From  hia 
past  conduct  what  conclusion  will  you  draw,  but  that  he  will 
act  the  same  part  as  lord  mayor  which  he  has  invariably  acted 
as  alderman  and  sheriff?  He  cannot  alter  his  conduct  with- 
out confessing  that  he  never  acted  upon  principle  of  any  kind. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  injure  the  character  of  a  man,  who  per- 
haps may  be  honest  in  his  intentions,  by  supposing  it  possible 
that  he  can  ever  concur  with  you  in  any  political  measure  or 
Opinion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  to  persevere  in  those  reso- 
lutions for  the  public  good,  which,  though  not  alw&ys  succe^- 
iul,  are  always  honourable,  your  choice  will  naturally  incliae 
to  those  men  who  (whatever  they  be  in  other  respects)  are 
most  likely  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  great  purposes  which 
you  are  determined  not  to  relinquish.  The  question  is  not  of 
-what  metal  your  inatraments  are  made,  but  whether  they  are 
adapted  to  the  work  you  have  in  hand  ?  The  honours  ot 
the  city,,  in  these  times,  are  improperly,  because  exclusively, 
called  a  reward.  You  mean  not  merely  to  pay,  but  to  employ. 
Are  Mr.  Crosby  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  likely  to  execute  the  extra^ 
ordinary,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  duties  of  lord  mayor  ?  Will 
they  grant  you  common  halls  when  it  shall  be  necessary? 
Will  they  go  up  with  remonstrances  to  the  king?  Have  they 
firmnessenough  to  meet  the  fury  of  a  venal  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  Have  they  fortitude  enough  not  to  shrink  at  impri* 
fionment?  Have  they  spirit  enough  to  hazard  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  a  contest,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  with  a  prosti- 
tuted legislature  ?  If  these  questions  can  fairly  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  your  choice  is  made.  Forgive  this  passionate 
language,  I  am  unable  to  correct  it ;  the  subject  comes  home  to 
us  Si,  it  is  the  language  of  my  heart*. 

JUNIUS. 

♦  Private  Letter,  No.  56,  toL  ii. 
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LETTER  LIX*. 


TO  THE  PMNTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  October  5,  1771. 

No  man  laments  more  sincerely  than  I  do  the  unhappy  differ- 
ences which  have  arisen  among  the  friends  of  the  people,  and 
divided  them  from  each  other.    The  cause  undoubtedly  suffers 

*  The  dissensions  among  the  reformers  were  discrediting  their  cause  and 
defeating  all  their  purposes.  The  Rockingham  Whigs  and  the  fbllowers  of 
Lord  Chatham  had  each  a  particular  creed  respecting  the  government  of 
America.  The  society  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Eights  had  been 
divided,  and  in  some  sort  broken  up,  by  mutual  recriminations  between 
Wilkes  and  Home.  Amid  these  divisions  the  city  liberals  especially  forgot 
their  complaints  and  efforts  against  those  whom  they  had  accounted  the 
common  enemy.  The  aversion  which  Home  excited  against  Wilkes,  and 
the  still  greater  aversion  which  was  raised  against  Home,  hindered  their  , 
respective  friends  from  due  co-operation  to  defeat  Nash's  eIecti(Hi.  The 
ministry  grew  daily  stronger  in  the  weakness  of  the  patriots.  The  former 
letter  of  Junius  had  not  proved  successful ;  but  he  was  not  without  hopes 
that,  as  in  the  affiur  of  the  shrievalty,  the  friends  of  Wilkes  had  succeeded, 
so  they  might  now,  by  a  struggle,  achieve  their  object. 

The  purport  of  thu  letter  is  to  persuade  the  subdivided  leformen  that, 
notwithstanding  the  differences  existing  among  themselves,  they  ought  to 
act  in  union  for  a  purpose  so  important  as  that  of  electing  a  mayor  favourable 
to  their  cause.  Junius  produces  a  number  of  specious  arguments.  As  if 
ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  city  politics,  he  endeavours  to  dignify  his 
theme  by  deriving  his  illustrations  from  subjects  of  grandeur  and  moment. 
He  contrives  to  escape  to  the  examination  of  the  parliamentary  conduct  of 
the  opposition ;  and,  showing  that  its  leaders  refused  no  aid,  and  sacrificed, 
in  furtherance  of  the  common  cause,  some  of  its  own  private  sentiment^ 
strives  to  recommend,  by  this  example,  the  same  conduct  to  the  city. 
He  pleads  again  the  apology  of  Wilkes.  He  hints  anew  at  the  mischievously- 
perplexing  spirit  of  Home.  He  pronounces  the  encomium  of  Sawbridge,  and 
soothes  the  grumblings  of  Townshend.  He  artfully  endeavours  to  rouse 
anew,  among  the  citizens,  an  indignation  against  the  leaders  in  the  govem- 
ment  that  should  withdraw  their  minds  from  their  own  mutual  discontents. 
To  Lord  HansHeld  he  turns,  as  to  a  favourite  subject  of  invective,  and 
strives  to  represent  him  as  the  worst,  because  he  was  the  ablest  and  the 
most  artful,  of  all  the  associates  of  the  ministry.  He  kindles  into  wrath 
as  he  proceeds,  and  endeavours  to  animate  against  the  House  of  Commons 
and  against  septennial  elections  that  indignation  which  began  to  flag. 
The  reader  cannot  but  remark,  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  how  artfully 
the  latter  part  of  this  letter  is  addressed  to  rouse  a  public  spirit  that  should 
stifle  those  private  dissensions  which  its  first  part  strives  to  soothe. — Ed. 
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as  \vell  by  the  diminution  of  that  strength  which  union  carries 
with  it  as  by  the  separate  loss  of  personal  reputation,  which 
every  man  sustains  when  his  character  and  conduct  are  fre- 
quently held  forth  in  odious  or  contemptible  colours.  These 
differences  are  only  advantageous  to  the  common  enemy  of  the 
country ;  the  hearty  friends  of  the  cause  are  provoked  and  dis 
gusted ;  the  lukewarm  advocate  avails  himself  of  any  pretence 
to  relapse  into  that  indolent  indifference  about  everything  that 
ought  to  interest  an  Englishman,  so  unjustly  dignified  with 
the  title  of  moderation;  the  false,  insidious  partisan,  who 
creates  or  foments  the  disorder,  sees  the  fruit  of  his  dishonest 
industry  ripen  beyond  his  hopes,  and  rejoices  in  the  promise 
of  a  banquet,  only  delicious  to  such  an  appetite  as  his  own. 
It  is  time  for  those  who  really  mean  the  came  and.  the  people*, 
who  have  no  view  to  private  advantage,  and  who  have  virtue 
enough  to  prefer  the  general  good  of  the  community  to  the 
gratification  of  personal  animosities, — it  is  time  for  such  men  to 
interpose ;  let  us  try  whether  these  fatal  dissensions  may  not 
yet  be  reconciled ;  or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  let  us  guard  at 
least  against  the  worst  effects  of  division,  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  these  furious  partisans,  if  they  will  not  consent  to 
draw  together,  to  be  separately  useful  to  that  cause  which  they 
all  pretend  to  be  attached  to.  Honour  and  honesty  must  not 
be  renounced,  although  a  thousand  modes  of  right  and  wrong 
were  to  occupy  the  degrees  of  morality  between  Zeno  and 
Epicurus.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  may 
still  be  preserved,  though  every  zealous  sectary  adheres  to 
his  own  exclusive  doctrine,  and  pious  ecclesiastics  make  it 
part  of  their  religion  to  persecute  one  another.  The  civil  con- 
stitution, too,  that  legal  liberty,  that  general  creed,  which 
every  Englishman  professes,  may  still  be  supported,  though 
Wilkes  and  Home,  Townshend  and  Sawbridge,  should  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  communicate  ;  and  even  if  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  if  Savile,  Richmond,  Camden,  Eockingham,  and 
Chatham,  should  disagree  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  political 
worship,  and  even  in  the  interpretation  of  twenty  texts  in 
Magna  Charta.  I  speak  to  the  people  as  one  of  the  people. 
Let  us  employ  these  men  in  whatever  departments  their 
various  abililities  are  best  suited  to,  and  as  much  to  the 

•  See  Private  Letter,  No.  63. 
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advantage  of  the  common  cause  as  their  different  indinations 
■will  permit.  They  cannot  serve  us  without  essentially  serving 
themselves. 

If  Mr.  Nash  he  elected,  he  will  hardly  venture,  after  so 
recent  a  mark  of  the  personal  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
declare  himself  immediately  a  courtier.  The  spirit  and  activity 
of  the  sheriffs  will,  I  hope,  he  sufficient  to  counteract  any 
sinister  intentions  of  the  lord  mayor ;  in  collision  with  their 
virtue,  perhaps  he  may  take  fire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exact  from  Mr.  Wilkes  the  virtues  of 
a  Stoic.  They  were  inconsistent  with  themselves  who,  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  represented  him  as  the  hasest  of  man- 
kind, yet  seemed  to  expect  from  him  such  instances  of  forti- 
tude and  self-denial  as  would  do  honour  to  an  apostle ;  it  is 
not,  however,  flattery  to  say,  that  he  is  obstinate,  intrepid,  and 
fertile  in  expedients ;  that  he  has  no  possible  resource  but  in 
the  public  favour,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  considerable  recom- 
mendation of  him.  I  wish  that  every  man  who  pretended  to 
popularity  were  in  the  same  predicament;  I  wish  that  a 
retreat  to  St.  James's  were  not  so  easy  and  open  as  patriots 
have  found  it.  To  Mr.  Wilkes  there  is  no  access.  However 
he  may  be  misled  by  passion  or  imprudence,  I  think  he  can- 
not be  guilty  of  a  deliberate  treachery  to  the  public ;  the  favour 
of  his  country  constitutes  the  shield  which  defends  him  against 
a  thousand  daggers,  desertion  would  disarm  him. 

I  can  more  readily  admire  the  liberal  spirit  and  integrity 
than  the  sound  judgment  of  any  man  who  prefers  a  republican 
form  of  government,  in  this  or  any  other  empire  of  equal 
extent,  to  a  monarchy  so  qualified  and  limited  as  ours.  I  am 
'  convinced  that  neither  is  it  in  theory  the  wisest  system  of 
government,  nor  practicable  in  this  country.  Yet,  though  I 
hope  the  English  constitution  will  for  ever  preserve  its  original 
monarchical  form,  I  would  have  the  manners  of  the  people 
purely  and  strictly  republican.  I  do  not  mean  the  licentious 
spirit  of  anarchy  and  riot,  I  mean  a  general  attachment  to  the 
common  weal,  distinct  from  any  partial  attachment  to  persons 
or  families ;  an  implicit  submission  to  the  laws  only,  and  an 
affection  to  the  magistrate,  proportioned  to  the  integrity  and 
■wisdom  with  which  he  distributes  justice  to  his  people,  and 
administers  their  affairs.  The  present  habit  of  our  political 
body  appears  to  me  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
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The  form  of  tbe  constitntion  leans  rather  more  than  enough 
to  the  popular  branch ;  while,  in  effect,  the  manners  of  the 
people  (of  those  at  least  who  are  likely  to  talie  a  lead  in  the 
country)  incline  too  generally  to  a  dependance  upon  the  crown. 
The  real  friends  of  arbitrary  power  combine  the  facts,  and  are 
Dot  inconsistent  with  their  principles  when  they  strenuously 
support  the  unwarrantable  privileges  assumed  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  these  circumstances  it  were  much  to  be 
desired  that  we  had  many  such  men  as  Mr.  Sawbridge  to 
represent  us  in  parliament.  I  speak  from  common  report  and 
opinion  only  when  I  impute  to  him  a  speculative  predilection 
in  favour  of  a  republic ;  in  the  personal  conduct  and  manners 
of  the  man  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  he  has  shown  himself  pos- 
sessed of  that  republican  firmness  which  the  times  require, 
and  by  which  an  English  gentleman  may  be  as  usefully  and  as 
honourably  distinguished  as  any  citizen  of  ancient  Rome,  of 
Athens,  or  Lacedsemon. 

Mr.  Townshend  complains  that  the  public  gratitude  has  not 
been  answerable  to  his  desert ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
artifices  which  have  suggested  to  him  a  language  so  unworthy 
of  his  understanding.  A  great  man  commands  the  affections 
of  the  people,  a  prudent  man  does  not  complain  when  he 
has  lost  them  :  yet  they  are  far  from  being  lost  to  Mr.  Towns- 
hend ;  he  has  treated  our  opinion  a  little  too  cavalierly.  A 
young  man  is  apt  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  himself,  to  be 
as  attentive  to  his  mistress  as  a  polite  and  passionate  lover 
ought  to  be.  Perhaps  he  found  her  at  first  too  easy  a  con- 
qnest ;  yet  I  fancy  she  will  be  ready  to  receive  him  whenever 
he  thinks  proper  to  renew  his  addresses.  With  all  his  youth, 
his  spirit,  and  his  appearance,  it  would  be  indecent  in  the  lady 
to  solicit  his  return. 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Home  to 
flatter  myself  that  these  gentlemen  will  ever  be  cordially 
reunited  ;  it  is  not,  however,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  each 
of  them  should  act  his  separate  part  with  honour  and  integrity 
to  the  public.  As  for  differences  of  opinion  upon  speculative 
questions,  if  we  wait  until  they  are  reconciled,  the  action  of 
human  affairs  must  be  suspended  for  ever.  But  neither  are  we 
to  look  for  perfection  in  any  one  man,  nor  for  agreement  among 
many.  When  Lord  Chatham  affirms  that  the  authority  of  the 
British  legislature  is  not  supreme  over  the  colonies  in  the 
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same  sense  in  which  it  is  supreme  over  Great  Britain ;  \7hen 
Lord  Camden  supposes  a  necessity  (which  the  king  is  to  judge 
of),  and,  founded  upon  that  necessity,  attributes  to  the  crown 
n  legal  power  (not  given  by  the  Act  itself)  to  suspend  the 
^petation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  I  listen  to  them  both 
with  diffidence  and  respect,  but  without  the  smallest  degree  of 
conviction  or  assent;  yet  I  doubt  not  they  delivered  their 
real  sentiments,  nor  ought  they  to  be  hastily  condemned.  I, 
toOf  have  a  claim  to  the  candid  interpretation  of  my  country, 
when  I  acknowledge  an  involuntary  compulsive  assent  to  one 
very  unpopular  opinion.  I  lament  the  unhappy  necessity, 
whenever  it  arises,  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  state  by 
a  temporary  invasion  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject 4^. 
Would  to  God  it  were  practicable  to  reconcile  these  important 
objects  in  every  possible  situation  of  public  affairs  I  I  regard 
the  legal  liberty  of  the  meanest  man  in  Britain  as  much  as 
my  own,  and  would  defend  it  with  the  same  zeal.  I  know  we 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  But  I  never  can  doubt  that  the 
community  has  a  right  to  command,  as  well  as  to  purchase, 
the  service  of  its  members.  I  see  that  right  founded  originally 
upon  a  necessity  which  supersedes  all  argument;  I  see  it 
established  by  usage  immomorial,  and  admitted  by  more  than 
a  tacit  assent  of  the  legislature.  I  conclude  there  is  no  remedy 
in  the  nature"  of  things  for  the  grievance  complained  of ;  for 
if  there  were,  it  must  long  since  have  been  redressed.  Though 
numberless  opportunities  have  presented  themselves  highly 
favourable  to  public  liberty,  no  successful  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  for  the  relief  of  the  subject  in  this  article.  Yet  it 
has  been  felt  and  complained  of  ever  since  England  had  a 
navy.  The  conditions  which  constitute  tb*s  right  must  be 
taken  together ;  separately,  they  have  little  weight.  It  is  not 
ioix  to  argue  from  any  abuse  in  the  execution  to  the  illegality 
of  the  power,  much  less  is  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
navy  to  the  land  service.  A  seaman  can  never  be  employed 
but  against  the  enemies  of  his  country  f.     The  only  case  in 

*  Junius  alludes  to  the  practice  of  impressing  men  for  sea-serrice ;  the 
legality  of  which  he  allows,  but  confines  it  to  seafaring  men  alone. 

+  At  the  time  when  the  dispute  between  this  country  and  Spain  existed 
relative  to  Falkland's  Islands,  for  a  brief  account  of  which,  see  note  to 
Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  88;  under  a  persuasion  that  war  was  inevitable 
an  armament  took  place,  and  press  warrants  were  issued.     The  legality  of 
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wldcb  the  king  can  have  a  right  to  arm  his  subjects  in  general, 
is  that  of  a  foreign  force  being  actually  landed  upon  our  coast. 
Whenever  that  case  happens,  no  true  Englishman  mil  inquire 
whether  the  king's  right  to  compel  him  to  defend  his  country 
be  the  custom  of  England  or  a  grant  of  the  legislature.  With 
regard  to  the  press  for  seamen,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
symptoms  may  not  be  softened,  although  the  distemper  cannot 
be  cured.     Let  bounties  be  increased  as  far  as  the  public 

these,  in  regard  to  the  city,  though  backed  by  the  lord  mayor,  was  qnea- 
tiotied  by  Mr.  Wilkes  and  several  other  aldermen,  who  discharged  all  per- 
Bons  brought  before  them  so  impressed.  In  consequence  of  these  discordant 
TiewB  of  the  subject,  the  three  following  questions  were  submitted  by  the 
lord  mayor  to  the  opinion  of  three  of  the  most  celebrated  counsel  of  the 
day,  which,  together  with  their  answers,  it  has  been  thought  right  to 
Snbjoin. 

Query  1.  May  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  of  themselves,  by  virtue  of 
their  commission,  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Privy  Council,  legally  issue 
warrants  for  the  impressing  of  seamen  t 

Qtiery  2.  If  yea,  is  the  warrant  annexed,  in  point  of  form,  legal  1 

Query  3.  Is  the  lord  mayor  compellable  to  back  such  warrants  ]  if  he  is, 
what  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal  1 

"  The  power  of  the  crown  to  compel  persons  pursuing  the  employment  and 
occupation  of  seamen  to  serve  the  public  in  times  of  danger  and  necessity,  which 
has  its  foundation  in  that  universal  principle  of  the  laws  of  all  countries,  that 
private  interest  must  give  way  to  the  public  safety,  appears  to  us  to  be  well 
established  by  ancient  and  long-continued  usage  frequently  recognised ;  and^ 
in  many  instances,  regulated  by  the  legislature,  and  noticed  at  least  without 
censure  by  courts  of  justice  ;  and  we  see  no  objection  to  this  power  being 
exercised  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  under  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty's  orders  in  council. 

"  The  form  of  the  warrant,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  such  warrants 
have  been  usually  executed,  appear  to  us  to  be  liable  to  many  considerable 
objections ;  but  the  nature  of  those  objections  leads  us  to  think  it  the  more 
expedient  that  the  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate  should  interpose  in  the 
execution  of  them,  to  check  and  control  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  liable  ; 
and,  therefore,  although  we  do  not  think  that  the  lord  mayor  is  compellablo 
to  back  the  warrants,  or  liable  to  any  punishment  in  case  of  his  refusal,  we 
think  it  right  to  submit  it  to  his  Lordship's  consideration,  whether  it  will  not 
be  more  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subject  from  oppression,  if  he  conforms,  in  this  instance,  to 
what  we  understand  to  have  been  the  practice  of  most  of  his  predecessora 
upon  the  like  occasion. 

"  AL.  WEDDERBURH, 
"  J.  OLYSV, 

'*  J.  j>ussisq" 
"Kovember  22nd,  1770.'* 
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purse  can  support  them'C.  Still  they  bare  a  limit,  and  when 
eveiy  reasonable  expense  is  incurred,  it  will  be  found,  in  fact, 
that  the  spur  of  the  press  is  wanted  to  give  operation  to  the 
bounty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict  right 
of  pressing,  until  I  heard  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  applauded 
Lord  Chatham  for  delivering  something  Hke  this  doctrine  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  That  consideration  staggered  me  not  a 
little.  But,  upon  reflection,  his  conduct  accounts  naturally 
for  itself.  He  knew  the  doctrine  was  unpopular,  and  was 
eager  to  fix  it  upon  the  man  who  is  the  first  object  of  his  fear 
and  detestation.  The  cunning  Scotchman  never  speaks  truth 
without  a  fraudulent  design.  In  council  he  generally  affects 
to  take  a  moderate  part  Besides  his  natural  timidity,  it 
makes  part  of  his  political  plan  never  to  be  known  to  recom- 
mend violent  measures.  When  the  guards  are  called  forth  to 
murder  their  fellow-subjects,  it  is  not  by  the  ostensible  advice 
of  Lord  Mansfield.  That  odious  office,  his  prudence  tells 
him,  is  better  left  to  such  men  as  Grower  and  Weymouth,  as 
Barrington  and  Grafton.  Lord  Hillsborough  wisely  cc«ifines 
his  firmness  to  the  distant  Americans.  The  designs  of 
Mansfield  are  more  subtle,  more  effectual,  and  secure. — Who 
attacks  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? — Lord  Mansfield.  Who  in- 
vades the  constitutional  power  of  juries  ? — Lord  Mansfield. 
What  judge  ever  challenged  a  juryman,  but  Lord  Mansfield? 
Who  was  that  judge,  who,  to  save  the  king's  brother, 
affirmed  that  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  quality,  who  obtains 
a  verdict  in  a  suit  for  criminal  conversation,  is  entitled  to  no 
greater  damages  than  the  meanest  mechanic  ? — Lord  Mans- 
field ?  Who  is  it  makes  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  ? — 
Lord  Mansfield  ?  Who  is  it  forms  a  decree  for  those  com- 
missioners, deciding  against  Lord  Chatham  f ,  and  iifterwards 
(finding  himself  opposed  by  the  judges)  declares  in  Parliament 
that  he  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  law  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  decree  ? — ^Lord  Mansfield.    Who  is  he  that  has 

*  This  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  cities  of  London^  Bristol  and 
Edinbiugh,  and  the  towns  of  Hontrose,  Aberdeen,  Cambletown,  and 
Lynn. 

f  On  the  Burton  P3m8ent  estate,  which  was  disputed  by  the  relatiyes  of 
the  deceased  with  the  Earl  of  Chatham.     See  note,  jpoi<,  p.  428. 
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made  it  the  study  and  practioe  of  his  life  to  undermine  and 
alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench? — Lord  Mansfield.  There  never  existed  a  man  but 
himsdf  who  answered  exactly  to  so  complicated  a  description. 
Compared  to  these  enormities,  his  original  attachment  to  the 
Pretender  (to  whom  his  dearest  brother  was  confidential 
secretary)  is  a  virtue  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  the  hour 
of  impeachment  wUl  come,  and  neither  he  nor  Grafton  shall 
escape  me.  Now  let  them  make  common  cause  against  Eng- 
land and  the  House  of  Hanover.  A  Stuart  and  a  Murray 
should  sympathise  with  each  otlier. 

When  I  refer  to  signal  instances  of  unpopular  opinions  de- 
livered and  maintained  by  men  who  may  wel^  be  supposed  to 
have  no  view  but  the  public  good,  I  do  not  mean  to  renew  the 
discussion  of  such  opinions.  I  should  be  sorry  to  revive  the 
dormant  questions  oi  Stamp  Act,  Com  Bill,  or  Press  Warrant. 
I  mean  only  to  illnstrate  one  useful  proposition,  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  paper  to  inculcate : — That  we  should  not 
generally  reject  the  friendship  or  services  of  any  man  became 
•he  differs  from  us  in  a  particular  opinion.  This  wiU  not  ap- 
pear a  supdrfiuous  caution  if  we  observe  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  mankind.  In  public  afGairs,  there  is  the  least  chance  of  a 
perfect  concurrence  of  sentiment  or  inclination.  Yet  eveiy 
man  is  able  to  contribute  something  to  the  common  stock,  and 
no  man's  contribution  should  be  rejected.  If  individuals  have 
no  virtues,  their  vices  may  be  of  use  to  us.  I  care  not  with 
what  principle  the  new-born  patriot  is  animated,  if  the  mea- 
sures he  supports  are  beneficial  to  the  community.  The  nation 
is  interested  in  his  conduct.  His  motives  are  his  own.  The 
properties  of  a  patriot  are  perishable  in  the  individual,  but 
there  is  a  quick  succession  of  sulyects,  and  the  breed  is  worth 
preserving.  The  spirit  of  the  Americans  may  be  an  useful 
example  to  us.  Our  dogs  and  horses  are  English  only  upon 
English  ground ;  but  patriotism,  it  seems,  may  be  improved 
by  transplanting.  I  will  not  reject  a  bill  which  tends  to 
confine  parliamentary  privilege  within  reasonable  bounds, 
though  it  should  be  stolen  from  the  House  of  Cavendish,  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Onslow.  The  features  of  the  infant  are  a 
proof  of  the  descent,  and  vindicate  the  noble  birth  from  the 
baseness  of  the  adoption.  I  willingly  accept  of  a  sarcasm 
from  Colonel  Barre,  or  a  simile  from  Mr.  Burke.    Even  the 
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silent  vote  of  Mr.  Calcraft  is  worth  reckoning  in  a  divinon. 
What  though  he  riots  in  the  {Sunder  of  the  army,  and  has 
only  determined  to  be  a  patnot  when  he  could  not  be  a  peer*? 
Let  as  profit  by  the  assistance  of  such  men  while  they  are 
with  us,  and  place  them,  if  it  be  possible,  in  the  post  of  dan- 
ger, to  prevent  desertion.  The  wary  Wedderbame»  1^ 
pompous  Suffolk  f,  never  threw  away  the  scabbard,  nor  ever 
went  upon  a  forlorn  hope.  They  always  treated  the  king's 
servants  as  men  with  whom,  some  time  or  otiier»  they  roi^ 
possibly  be  in  friendship.  When  a  man  who  stands  forth  lor 
the  public  has  gone  that  length  from  which  there  is  no  jmie- 
ticable  retreat,  when  he  has  given  that  kind  of  persiHual 
offence,  which  a  pious  monarch  never  pardons,  I  then  he^ 
to  think  him  in  earnest,  and  that  he  never  will  have  occasion 
to  solicit  the  forgiveness  of  his  country.  But  instances  of  a 
determination  so  entire  and  unreserved  are  rarely  met  widi. 
Let  us  take  mankind  m  they  are.  Let  us  disthbnte  liie 
virtues  and  abilities  of  individuals  according  to  the  offices 
they  affect,  and,  when  they  quit  the  service,  let  us  endeavour 
to  supply  their  places  with  better  men  than  we  have  lost  la 
this  country  there  are  always  candidates  enough 'for  popular 
favour.  The  temple  of  fame  is  the  shortest  passage  to  riches 
and  preferment. 

Above  all  things,  let  me  guard  my  countrymen  against  the 
meanness  and  folly  of  accepting  of  a  trifling  or  moderate 
compensation  for  extraordinary  and  essential  ii^uries.  Our 
enemies  treat  us  as  the  cunning  trader  does  the  unskilful 
Indian.  They  magnify  their  generosity  when  they  giv^  us 
baubles,  of  little  proportionate  value,  for  ivory  and  gold.  The 
same  House  of  Commons,  who  robbed  the  constituent  body 
of  their  right  of  free  election,  who  presumed  to  make  a  lavy 

•  Calcraft  was  introduced  into  political  notice  by  Lord  Holland,  to  whom 
lie  bad  been  private  secretary,  and  afterwards  accumnlated  an  immense 
private  property  by  becoming  army  agent.  He  subseqjiently  deserted  ^his 
patron,  and  strove  to  obtain  a  peerage  ft'om  administration.  He  died  with- 
out having  obtained  his  object.  One  of  his  mistresses  was  the  celebrate^ 
Cborge  Ann  Bellamy. 

f  In  allusion  to  his  Lordship's  manner.  Yet  it  must  also  be  recollected 
that  he  headed  the  renegade  Whigs  who  deserted  to  the  ministry  on  the 
death  of  George  Grenville.  See  Miaeelloneous  Letters,  Nos.  96  and  97, 
vol.  ii.,  in  which  his  Lordship's  conduct  is  reprobated  in  very  severe  tenns^ 
ptofticukrly  so  Sd  thii  latler.  ....  ,  va  "{ 
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under  pretence  of  declaring  it  * ;  who  paid  our  good  king's 
debts,  without  once  inquiring  how  thej  were  incurred ;  who 
gaye  thanks  for  repeated  murders  committed  at  home,  and  for 
BAtional  infamy  incurred  abroad;  who  screened  Lord  Mans- 
field ;  who  imprisoned  the  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  for 
asserting  the  subject's  right  to  the  protection  of  the  laws; 
who  erased  a  judicial  record,  and  ordered  all  proceedings  in  a 
.criminal  suit  to  be  suspended  | ; — this  rery  House  of  Com- 
mons have  graciously  consented  that  their  own  members  may 
be  compelled  to  pay  their  debts,  and  that  contested  elections 
shall  for  the  future  be  determined  with  some  decent  regard  to 
tbe  merits  of  the  case.  The  etent  of  the  suit  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  crown.  While  parliaments  are  septennial; 
the  purchase  of  the  sitting  member  or  of  the  petitioner  makes 
but  the  difference  of  a  day.  Concessions  such  as  these  are 
of  little  moment  to  the  sum  of  things ;  unless  it  be  to 
prove  that  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the  injuries 
they  have  done  us,  and  perhaps  to  demonstrate  to  us  the 
imminent  danger  of  our  situation.  In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved,  while  everything  solid 
and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost  for  ever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LX. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIO  ADVERTISER. 

Sib,  October  15, 1771. 

I  AH  convinced  that  Junius  is  incapable  of  wilfully  misre- 
presenting any  man's  opinion,  and  mat  his  inclination  leads 
him  to  treat  Lord  Camden  with  particular  candour  and  re- 
pect.     The  doctrine  attributed  to  him  by  Junius,  as  far  as  it 

foes,  corresponds  with  that  stated  by  your  correspondent 
csavola  I,  who  seems  to  me  to  make  a  distraction  without  a 

*  triie  Jf'ttUum  Temjput  bill,  wbich  was  passed  in  the  year  1769. 

t  For  a  further  ezpkoation  on  this  subjecty  see  note  to  Miscellaneous 
Letter,  Ho.  92. 

t,  Tbe  letter  of  Scaeyola  here  referred  to  occnxB  in  the  Public  AdvertUer 
of  October  12,  and  is  as  follows : — 

TO  jumns. 

"Ton  have  mistaken  Lord  Camden's  opinion,  and  changed  it  into  at  weak 
VOL.  I.  '  B  B 
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dificfenee.  Lord  Camden,  it  k  agveed^  did  ceitaialj  maintaiii 
that,  in  the  reoesB  of  parikmoKitv  the  kiag  (by  whieb  we  ell 
mean  the  king  in  cowkU^  or  the  execotiTe  power)  m^ht  sus- 
pend the  operatum  of  an  act  of  the  legislatnve ;  and  he  ibanded 
h]8  doctrine  upon  a  supposed  necessity,  of  which  tlie  king,  in 
tAtf  firtt  imtanee^  nost  be  jadge»  The  liords  and  Commons 
cannot  be  judges  of  it  in  the  ^rst  instance,  for  they  do  net 
aust:  thos  far  Jnnina. 

Bat,  81^  Scsvola,  liord  Camden  made  parUammity  and 
not  the  h^,  judges  of  the  neoessity.  That  parliament  may 
review  the  acts  of  ministers,  is.  unquestionable ;  bat  there  k  a 
wide  difibrenoe  between  saying  that  the  crown  has  a  legal 
power,  and  that  minnters  may  act  at  thtir  jt&ril.  When  we 
say  an  act  is  HUgal,  we  mean  that  it  is  forbidden  by  a  joint 
lesolokion  of  the  thvee  estates.  How  a  subsequent  resolution 
of  two  of  those  broaches  can  make  it  leg<U  ab  iniiio,  will  re- 
quire explanation.  If  it  could,  the  consequence  would  be 
truly  dreadful,  especially  in  these  tinnes.  There  is  no  act  of 
arbitraiy  power  which  the  king  might  not  attaribate  to  neem* 

■nd  miscliievoas  a  tenet  as  could  have  proceeded  from  Scroggs  or  Jefieries. 
Toa  hxft  made  it  the  counterpart  of  the  ship-money  doctrine.  In  this 
representation  you  follow  Lord  Mansfield,  who  gaye  that  colour  to  the 
argument  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  great  point  of  difference  between 
the  representation  and  the  tmih  is,  that  the  former  makes  Lord  Camden 
pronounce  the  king  judge  of  the  necessity,  and  the  latter,  namely,  my  Lord 
Camden's  real  speedi,  mikes  parKament  the  judge  of  h,  and  exposes  the 
head  of  the  minister  who  advised  the  illegal  act  upon  the  plea  of  itanece»» 
aity,  to  the  mercy  of  parliament.  Lord  Camden's  opinion,  which  I  heaod 
liim  twice  deliver  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  this  : — ^That  "if  the  king 
ihenld,  in  the  recess  of  parliament,  issue  a  proclamation,  direcfing  a  st^  to 
he  taken  flat  against  a  suibasting  law,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  puiia- 
nent,  the  step  iSiould  appear  to  tht»  to  have  heen  necessary  &r  the  ^eod' 
of  the  state,  their  declaration  of  that  necessity  would  operate  as  a  retrospect, 
so  as  to  Biake  the  act  legal  a&  initio  " — (which  is  an  idea  countenanced  by- 
Mr.  Locke). 

That  this  was  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  noble  Lord's  argument,  I  appeal 
to  himself  and  all  that  heard  him.  Whether  the  opinion  so  restored  he  or 
be  not  erroneous  in  point  of  law  is  a  question  foreign  to  this  letter,  which 
has  no  other  view  but  to  convince  the  public  that  his  Lordship  never 
delirered  that  pernicious  and  foolish  opinion  which  Junius,  by  mistake,  and 
Lord  Mansfield,  by  the  basest  misrepresentation,  has  imputed  to  him. 

For  Junins^g  ouinion  of  this  writer,  see  the  note  to  Private  Letter 
He*  ^7 
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«fy,  and  for  which  he  woald  not  be  secure  of  obtaining  the  ap- 
pfohatioBi  of  his  prostituted  Lords  and  Commons.  If  Lord 
Oomden  admits  that  the  snbseqaent  sanction  of  parliament  was 
Becessazy  to  make  the  proclamation  le§al,  yfhj  did  he  so  ob- 
stinately oppose  the  bill,  which  was  soon  after  brought  in,  fot 
i&demnifymg  all  those  persons  who  had  acted  under  it?  If 
tiiat  bill  had  not  been  passed,  I  am  ready  to  maintain,  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  LodI  Camden  s  doctrine  (taken  as  Sc»vola 
states  it),  that  a  litigious  exporter  of  corn,  who  had  suffered  in 
his  pMperty  m  consequence  of  the  proclamation,  might  have 
laid  his  action  against  the  custom  house  officers,  and  would 
infallibly  hare  recovered  damages.  No  jury  could  refuse 
them ;  and  if  I,  who  am  by  no  means  litigious,  had  been  so 
injured,  I  wouUl  assuredly  have  instituted  a  suit  in  West- 
minster Hall,  on  purpose  to  try  the  question  of  right.  I 
would  have  done  it  upon  a  principle  of  defiance  of  the  pre 
tended  power  of  either  or  both  Houses  to  make  declarations 
ineonsiatent  with  law,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  with  an  act 
of  pailiament  on  my  side,  I  should  have  been  too  strong  for 
them  all.  This  is  the  way  in  which  an  Englishman  should 
sj^eok  and  act,  and  not  suffer  dangerous  precedents  to  be 
eatablished  because  the  circumstances  are  fjELvourable  or  palli- 
«ting. 

"With  regard  to  Lord  Camden,  the  truth  is  that  he  inad- 
vertently overshot  himself,  as  appears  plainly  by  that  un- 
guarded mention  of  a  tyranny  of  forty  days^  which  I  myself 
heard.  Instead  of  inserting  that  the  proclamation  was  Ugmlf 
he  shottfd  have  said,  "  My  Lords,  I  know  the  proclamation 
was  illegal,  but  I  advised  it  because  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  save  the  kingdom  from  famine,  and  I  submit  my- 
self to  the  justice  and  mexcy  of  my  country." 

Such  language  as  this  would  have  been  manly,  rational,  and 
consistent :  not  unfit  for  a  lawyer,  and  eveiy  way  worthy  of  a 

great  man. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 

P.S.  If  Scaevola  should  think  proper  to  write  again  upon 
this  subject,  I  beg  of  him  to  give  me  a  direct  answer,  that  is, 
a  plain  affirmative  or  negative  to  the  following  questions : — In 
the  interval  between  the  publishing  such  a  proclamation  (or 
order  in  council)  as  that  in  question,  and  its  receiving  the 

E  E  2 
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sanction  of  the  two  Houset,  of  Trhat  nature  is  it — is  it. legal 
or  illegal f  or  is  it  neither  one  nor  the  other?  I  mean  to  be 
candid,  and  will  point  out  to  him  the  consequence  of  his 
answer  either  waj.  If  it  be  legal  it  wants  no  farther  sanction. 
If  it  be  illegal  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obey  it,  consequently 
it  is  a  useless,  nugatory  act,  even  as  to  its  declared  purpose. 
Before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  whole  mischief  which 
it  means  to  prevent  will  have  been  completed*. 

*  The  IbUowing  eztnci  of  a  subsequent  letter  from  ScsTola,  inserted  in 
th^  PvJUic  Adveriiter,  October  24, 1771,  pFoves  suf&ciently  that  this  writer 
at  last  admitted  Lord  Camden  to  have  maintained  an  erroneous  doctrine. 

"  My  Lord  Camden  certainly  thought  the  vote  of  the  two  Houses  in  HiU 
eate  equivalent  to  a  parliamentary  declaration ;  he  also  thought  such  deda- 
ation  made  the  act  ^^gal  before)  lesal  ab  tnUio.  Kow  as  Lord  Camden 
if  no  patron  of  mine,  1  am  free  to  declare  that  I  am  satisfied  he  was  wrong 
in  both  those  points,  on  the  foot  of  strict  law ;  that  he  was  wrong  upon 
his  conviction,  Junius  himself  has  once  admitted ;  and  that  he  was  wrong 
upon  fair  and  rational  though  not  satisfactory  grounds,  will  appear  to  every 
man  of  good  understanding.  The  shade  between  his  erroneous  doctrine  and 
the  true  one  being  in  sense  and  reason  hardly  distiuguishable  ;  both  doc- 
trines admit  the  proclamation  to  be  illegal,  ana  at  the  minister's  peril  till 
the  meeting  of  parliament — ^both  doctrines  admit  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament (in  this  or  that  Inode)  sole  judges  of  the  necessity — ^both  doctrines 
agree  in  exposing  the  minister  to  impeachment  if  the  two  Houses  of  Par* 
liament  should  decide  against  his  plea  of  necessity.  Whether  upon  the 
dedaration  of  necessity  the  act  becomes  good  in  law  cbb  initiOf  or  not,  is  ]the 
only  question.  Locke  (no  Tory)  holds  the  affirmative.  The  law,  in  my 
opinion,  strictly  taken,  is  in  the  negative  ;  for  I  concave  that  nothing  but 
an  indemnity  bill  could  justify  the  crown  for  having  superseded  a  positive 
act  of  parliunent.** 

To  these  remaiks  Junius,  on  the  following  day,  puts  the  Bubjoined 
questions : — 

1st.  "  In  what  part  of  Hr.  Locke's  writings  is  it  mainfained  that  iSht 
king  may  suspend  an  act  of  parliament,  and  that  the  subsequent  approba- 
bation  of  the  two  Houses  makes  the  suspension  le^aZ  ab  imiio,  or  to  that 
effect  r 

2nd.  "  Does  Scxvola  think  that  an  act  of  the  whole  leg^dature  is  as 
easily  obtained  and  completed  as  a  vote  of  the  Lords  or  Commons  1** — ^The 
rest  18  a  dispute  about  words  not  worth  continuing. 
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LETTER  LXI. 

TO  ZEKO*. 

Si%  October  17, 1771. 

The  sophistry  of  your  letter  in  defence  of  Lord  Mansfield  is 
adapted  to  the  character  you  defend.  But  Lord  Mansfield  is 
a  man  of  jorm^  and  seldom  in  his  hehaviour  transgresses  the 

•  The  lettw  of  Zeno  here  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Pvblic  Advertiser, 
dated  October  16,  1771,  and  is  addressed  "To  Junius,  alias  Bdmund  ibe 
Jesuit  of  St  Omer's.**  This  writer,  however,  was  not  the  only  one  of  the 
same  period  who  erred  in  attributing  the  letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Btuke; 
See  jpreliminary  Kssay,  in  which  the  reasons  for  disbelieving  that  gentleman 
to  have  been  the  author  of  them  are  more  particularly  given. 

As  Junius  thought  Zeno*s  letter  worthy  of  a  reply,  the  reader  may  not 
think  it  unworthy  of  a  perusal.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Si», 
TouB  letter  of  the  8th  is  a  greater  miracle  than  any  yon  have  hitherto  pro» 
dbouced.  I  do  not  mean  in  its  argument,  language,  and  arrangement  lit 
these  particulars  you  have  been  invested  with  a  creative  power,  and  what- 
tver  you  are  pleased  to  bring  forth  i»  not  for  us  to  approve,  but  to  admire  ; 
biit>  Sir,  your  letter  of  the  8th  is  not  ^vritten  in  the  single  spirit  of  calumny; 
you  have  now  turned  the  eflbrts  which  formerly  were  exerted  in  creating 
divisions  amongst  the  good,  to  cement  those  which  never  fail  to  arise 
amongst  the  bad.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  success  in  this  undertaking. 
Iiet  vie  faUiers  of  your  church  and  the  sons  of  the  city  unite.  Let  them 
dub  their  arts  and  their  powers.  Let  Wilkes  enjoy  his  fertility  in  expedi- 
ents, he  will  have  need  for  it  all.  But  neither  that  fertility,  the  republican 
finnness  of  Sawbridge,  uo,  nor  the  youth,  spirit,  and  graces  of  Townshend 
will  avail  to  overturn  the  constitution,  or  even  procure  to  them  or  to  you 
the  ultimate  object  of  your  desires — ^a  little  money.  ,,  " 

Tet,  Sir,  why,  in  a  letter  professedly  written  to  reotncile  the  patriots  of 
t]tio  city,  do  you  make  a  digressbn  to  abuse  Lord  Mansfield  1  Is  it  because 
oi  the  diametrical  opposition  of  his  character  to  theirs  ?  Certainly  it  must 
be  so ;  and  Junius  is  less  a  fool  than  I  believed  him.  19'othing  more  likely 
to  reconcile  rogues  who  rail  at  each  other  than  railing  at  honest  men.  jf 
yx>ur  dogs  are  of  the  true  breed  they  will  leave  off  worrying  one  another, 
and  join  in  the  cry  against  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  this  abuse  that  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  the 
mighty  Junius. 

.  This  phoenix  of  politicians  and  of  reasoners  tells  the  public  that  ''he 
never  had  a  doubt  about  the  strict  right  of  pressing,  till  he  knew  Lord 
Mansfield  was  of  the  same  opinion.  That  indeed  staggered  him  not  a 
little;"  and  to  be  sure  it  was  a  staggering  consideration :  for  who  is  to 
learn  that  Lord  Mansfield  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  lawl  and  that  his 
judgment  is  avowedly  so  weak  and  perverse,  that  a  wise  politician  (I  mean 
so  very  wise  a  politician  as  Junius)  will  examine  no  further^  but  at  once 
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rales  of  decorum.  I  sbaU  imitate  his  Lordsfaip^s  good  man- 
ners, and  leave  ycu  in  fbll  possession  of  his  principles.  I 
will  not  call  you  liaVf  Jesuit^  or  villain;  but,  with  all  the  po* 
liteness  imaginable,  perhaps  I  may  prore  you  so. 

OMMlttde  tkat  profMitfoii  in  law  to  bo  fiilie,  wfaieli  Lnrd  Miuwflrid  hold*  to 
be  true. 

Sir,  when  yon  are  only  puerile,  blundering,  inconiistent,  and  absurd,  I 
treat  yon  as  you  deaerre,  with  ridicule  and  contempt  But  when  jou  assert 
poeitive  falsehoods,  the  mildest  usage  you  can  expect  is  to  have  them 
cmimed  down  |fae  fed  throat  from  which  they  issued.  Of  this  nature  are 
the  qveslions  you  make,  and  the  answers  you  ave  pleased  to  give  to  yenrKl^ 
IB  relation  to  Lord  Mansfield.  So  many  infiuMus  lies  as  these  annrenr 
centson  wete  nerrer  crowded  together  before— not  even  by  Junius.  Tea 
inttouato  (and  ye«  dare  but  inamuate)  that  Lord  Maufield  was  the  secnt 
adviser  of  sending  out  the  guards  when  the  affiiir  of  St.  Oeoige's  Fields 
happened.  That  his  Lotdship  was  in  any  shape  ostensibly  or  eth«rwiBB  oon« 
eemed  in  that  matter,  that  be  knew  of  it  till  dayeafter  it  happened^  is  a  lie 
of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  I  dare  you  to  bring  even  the  shadow  of  proof 
of  your  infismous  assertion. 

It  is  also  n  lie  that  Lord  Mansfield  attacks  the  liberty  of  the  jvess.  He 
has  endeavoured,  indeed,  by  legal  and  constitntienal  msthoda,  to  restnhi 
the  abuse  of  thai  Hbetty,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  shown  hnuself  a  good 
citisen.  Are  yon  a  p«ktician,  and  ignorant  that  the  abuse  of  the  bcsl 
things  makes  then  degenemte  into  t£«  woitt  t  Are  you  a  pretender  to 
reason,  and  ignetant  that  the  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  the  ceitaun 
means  to  lose  it  ?  Are  not  you  a  puli^c  defiuner  of  every  respectable  ehnim^ 
ter  in  the  nation  1  Have  not  yon  carried  the  Hoenee  of  the  press  beyond 
the  bounds  not  only  of  decency  and  humanity,  but  even  of  human  conccf* 
tion  9  And  dare  you  complain  that  iu  Ubeiiy  is  attadiedf  Tour  retianee 
on  the  ignorance  of  those  to  whom  you  write  mnst  be  great  indeed,  wken 
yon  dare  affirm  a  fiiet  which  is  contradicted  and  proved'  a  lie  by  tiie  rery 
affirmation  of  its  truth.  * 

Nor  is  it  less  fitlse  that  Lord  Mansfield  invades  the  eonstitntional  power 
of  juries.  I  refer  all  iA»  are  net  wiUing  to  believe  a  lie  npen  the  credit  ef 
a  comraen  liar,  to  the  letters  of  Phileleuthems  Anglicanns,  and  those  under 
the  signature  of  A  Candid  Enquirer,  for  information  on  this  subjeet  Ths 
letters  are  in  the  Pvhtie  A4vertiter9  of  November  and  December  last ;  and 
from  them,  all  who  an  able  to  fonn  a  judgment  on  a  question  of  hnr,  wffi 
see  it  clearly  demonstrated  that  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  power  <^  juries  is  no  less  the  law  of  the  land  thni  the  advantage  of 
the  subject. 

Tour  qnestion  relating  to  Lord  Mansfield'ii  challenging  a  juryman^  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  understand,  neither  do  I  knew  to  what  it  alludes ;  a  charge  of 
that  nature  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  with  eirenmstsnces  of  tine^ 
place,  and  oecasion.  When,  where,  and  on  what  account  was  this,  doswl 
Answer  me  these  questions,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  the  public  that  I  eiudi 
ytrm,  to  the  eonvSction  of  every  reasonable  man,  that  if  it  was  so  denn.  it 
was  legally  dooe^ 
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like  otker  taks^  pleaders  in  Itord  Mao^eld's  m:Smol  of  jiustioe^ 
jrou  ftiiswer  Junias  by  misquoting  hia  worde,  «&d  mifl«tatiiig 
kis  pioposftionsk  If  I  am  candid  enough  to  adait  thai  thk  ie 
the  veiy  logic  taught  «t  8t.  Omer's,  you  will  iseadil^  allow  that 

.  Xoor  not  aaenflakiiiL  afcMrm  yon  bo  Im*  T«id  of  judgmeat  oni  G9oaasteo«jr 
thaa  of  justice  aad  truth.  You  accuse  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  public,  Uit 
aaying  a  lord  is  entitled  to  no  greater  damages  in  a  suit  for  the  debauching 
of  bis  wife  tkm  a  mechtoic  Ijord  JSansfidd  did  say  that»  bi  an  aetiosi  of 
dbnuages  ftr  cdnrinal  o^iiTeiiatiozi,  th*  law  did  not  coasider  the  nok  ef  tko 
fsamt  ii^iiied.;  and  in  this  be  utteied  not  9aYy  tbe  dictates  of  Jaw,  b«t  tha 
dictates  of  cemmosi  aenaa  and  humanity,  neither  of  which  you  seen  to  under" 
stand.  Had  Lord  Mansfield  said  that  the  law  did  net  consider  the  rank  of 
the  injuring  person,  it  might  have  been  aigued  that  he  meant  to  sere«i  the 
kmg's  Imither ;  but  the  dififennce  between  liglit  and  datkness  is  not  grenter 
tfaan  between  tkispropoiitioii  Bod  tba  proposition  he  m«intaaied.  None  but 
aa  Irish  mdentandiag  eenkL  possibly  take  the  ehang^  ok  suppose  them  coo* 
Tertible  propositianiL  Cut  can  yoo*  Junius^  eeriouiSy  make  your  court  to 
ihe  people  by  telling  them  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  criine  of 
debauching  the  wife  of  a  lord  and  one  of  their  own  %  To  were  bred  at 
St  Omer'si  Toa  were  destined  for  a  chvch,  not  tbat  indeed  of  which 
Saviky  &e.,  are  the  f&theis;  but>  hofwoTer,  a  church  which  requires  some 
fiseding.  Beading  the  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  is  forbid  by  your  canons ;  but 
8BM3y  you  ha»e  heaid  of  ike  psophet  NatluA's  address  to  David  on  a  sub- 
ject b£  this  Batnre  $  The  prophet*  wone  than  Loxd  Mani4ieid,  thought  that 
dfibauching  the  wife  of  a  poor  man  was  a  greater  crime  than  debauching  the 
naS*  of  a  foEd ;  for  this  phun  and  huaaae  reason,  that  a  poor  man's  wife 
wa*  his  all)  his  only  oomfiirt  and  consolation,  whereas  A  rich  man  had  many 
eah«ni;  yet  Junius)  the  popdar  Jonias,  tell*  the  people  plainly  that 
debasKhiag  one  of  their  wives  is  nothing  in  companaoa  ol  lying  with  a  lord's^ 
and  amigns  the  upright  aad  ^seeming  judge  who  sayft  thai  the  injaiy  to 
the  husband  is  in  both  caaei  eqnaL 

Who  makes  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  ]  Iiord  Mansfield.  Indeed^ 
I  tfaoo^  that  power  had  only  cesided  an  Xk»  king.  To  see  how  plain 
men  may  mistake  }  If  yon,  Junius,  by  making  cammiseioueEs  meam 
adtiahig  the  king  to  make  conmisawnefs  I  underatand  yon.  The  expresr 
moil  is  father  iaaccwate^  bnt  thai  one  is  o&en  obliged  to  pass  over  in  Junius* 
In  my-  torn  give  me  leaTo  to  ask  yon  a  qoestioft.  Who  so  proper  to  advise 
hss-MajcBty  in  the  cfaoioo.of  a  kw  officer  as  Lord  Mansfield  I 

Bnt  Lonl  Mansfield  not  only  made  the  coaunisaienem  of  the  great  seal^ 
he  also  firamed  their  decree,  aad  then  disayowod  the  decree  of  his  o«i^ 
Winning  in  the  House  of  Peers.  This  is  an  absurd  and  an  improbable  lie. 
It  is  absurd  and  improbable  to  si^pose  Iiord  Manafiold  framed  a  decree  for 
three  jndges  very  capable  to  finmBo  one  themselTes.  Jt  is  more  absurd  to 
auppose  Lord  Mansfield  would  dvaTow  the  deesee  which  he  himself  had 
made,  fD.  the  presence  of  the  three  comimseloners  for  whom  he  had  madf 
it,  and  who  eonld  so  easQy  bwe  deteeted  his  duplicitar»  And  it  is  a  direct 
and  pnUic  Ho  that  LoeA  Mansfield  said  he  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  law 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  decree.    He  did  not  give  an  opinioft  in  th# 
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it  is  the  consteni  fms^ice  in  the.  Oovari  of  Kiig*0  Bwieh. 
Jiuuus  doe$  not  $ay  that  he  never  had  a  doubt  about  the  stod 
light  of  pressing  till  h$  kMw  Lord  Mansfield  was  of  th0,sam0 
qpi$non.  His  words  are,  until  hs  heard  that  Lard  Man^fidd 
had  applauded  Lord  Chatham  for  maintaining  that  doctrine 
in  the  Home  of  Lords,  It  was  not  the  accidental  cimoanrence 
of  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion,  but  the  suspicious  applause  given 
by  a  cunning  Scotchman  to  the  man  he  4etests»  that  raised 
and  justified  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Junius.  The  question  is 
not  whether  Lord  Majosfield  be  a  man  of  learning  and  abili< 
ties  (which  Junius  has  neyer  disputed),  but  whether  or  no  he 
abuses  and  misapplies  his  talents. 

Junius  did  not  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  advised  the 
calling  out  the  guards.  On  the  contrary,  his  plain  mean* 
ing  is  that  he  left  that  odious  office  to  men  less  cunning  than 
himself.  Whether  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  concerning  libels 
be  or  be  not  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  public  in  general  are  very  well  able  to  deter- 
mine.   I  shall  not  enter  into  it  at  present    Nor  do  I  think 

House  of  Peers.  He  only  stated  the  question ;  and  the  decree  was  reversed 
on  the  unanunouf  opinion  of  the  eight  judges  who  attended.  For  the  tmth 
of  this  I  appeal  to  idl  who  were  present. 

The  last  charge  of  Junius  represents  Lord  Mansfield  making  it  bis  study 
to  undennine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudeoce  in  the  Kings 
Bench.  One  would  scarcely  belieye  that  there  could  be  an  understanding 
so  twisted,  or  a  heart  so  oortuptly  malignant  as  to  make  that  an  artid«  <J 
aacttsation,  which^  fairly  taken,  includes  in  iX  the  most  exalted  merit  and 
virtue.  If  there  be  a  superlatively  eminent  quality  in  Lord  Mansfidd'a 
gnat  and  deserved  character,  it  is  the  unremitting  and  unwearied  efforts  he 
constantly  has  made  to  rescue  injured  and  oppressed  innocence  from  the 
harpy  ^angs  of  chicane  and  quibble.  The  nation  does  him  justice  in  thia  - 
particular;  and  all  the  arts  and  lies  that  have  been  employed  to  deiaraa. 
him  have  never  been  able  to  stagger  the  public  confidence  in  his  judgment 
and  integrity.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  breast  of  every  man  to  whom  I 
write ;  imd  the  crowd  of  suitors  in  the  court  where  he  presides  gives  the 
most  honeuiable  testimony  to  the  truth  which  I  affirm,  and  the  most  palpa- 
ble lie  to  the  assertion  of  the  abandoned  Junius. 

And  now.  Sir,  having  answered  all  your,  questions,  you  are  worth  no 
fhrtber  notioe.  I  shall,  in.  my  turn,  address  a  few  queries  to. the  public; 
and  I  am  sorry  that  the  temper  of  the  times  should  oblige  me  to  recall  to 
their  memory  things  which  ought  to  be  indelibly  engraven  on  the  heart  of 
every  Engliidiman. 

By  whose  advice  was  it  that  his  Majesty,  immediately  on  his  accession  t» 
the  throne,  made  the  judges  places  for  life,  thereby  rendering  them  inde- 
pendent on  king  or  minister  t    Lord  Mansfield.    When  Lord  Chatham,  i^ 


it  neoessalj-  ta  say  much  to  a  man  ^ho  had  the  daring  confi* 
deuce  to  say  to  8  jury,  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  to  bring  in  a  ver- 
^tgtdky.or  not  gtilty^hixt  whether  the  defendant  be  guilty 
er  fnnoeent  is  not  matter  for  your  consideration."  Clothe  it 
in  what  language  you  will  this  is  the  sum  total  of  Lord  Maim* 
field's  doctrine.     If  not,  let  Zeno  show  us  the  difference. 

But  it  seems  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  he  ahmed  and  the 
abuse  of  a  vahwhle  privilege  is  the  eerta^in  means  to  lose  it. 
The  first  I  admit ;  but  let  the  abuse  be  submitted  to  a  jury, 
a  sufficient  and  indeed  the  only  legal  and  constitutional  cheds 
i^n  the  licence  of  the  press.  The  second  I  flatly  deny.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  Lord  Mansfield,  I  affirm,  that  "  the 
abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  not  the  eertain  means  to  lose 
it*''  If  it  ware,  the  English  nation,  would  have  few  privileges 
left,  for  where  is  the  privilege  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or 
other,  been  abused  by  individuals?  But  it  is  fsdse  in  l^ason 
and  equity,  that,  particular  abuses  should  produce  a  general 
forfeiture.  Shall  ^e  community  be  deprived  of  the  proteo* 
ticm  of  the  laws,  because  there  are  robbers  and  murderers? 


Lord  Camden  attempted  to  reriTe  the  impious  and  unconstitutional  doctrine 
of  a  power  in  the  crown  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  Inland  (which  was 
pTOcisely  ^e  point  en  which  the  glorions  revolution  hinged,  and  the  doctrine 
for  maintaining  of  which  James  II.  lost  his  crown),  who  stood  in  the  hi«Bch, 
and  with  eloquence  and  argument,  more  than  human,  defeated  the  pernicious 
attempt  ?  Lord  Mansfield.  Who  supported  and  carried  through  the  House 
of  Peers  the  hill  called  theiVW/um  Tempns  bill  j  that  law  by  which  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  quieted  against  apprehension  of  claims  on  the  part 
of  the  crown?  Lord  Mansfield.  To  whom  do  we  owe  the  success  of  the 
bill  fi>r  restraining  the  priTilege  of  parliament,  of  such  essential  service  to 
the  internal  coinmeree  of  the  nation,  and  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which 
coold  least  afford  to  lie  under  any  disadTantage,  the  industrious  shopkeeper 
and  tradesman  1  Lord  Mansfield.  Who  carried  Mr.  Grenville's  last  legacy 
to  the  nation  through  the  House  of  Peers,  that  bill  by  which  questions  of 
elections  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  henceforth  to  be  tried  in  a  manner 
whkh.wiJl  prevent  the  injustice  supposed  to  have  been  done  in  the  Middle* 
sez  election,  and  guard  against  the  bad  consequences  which  it  was- feared 
might  follow  firom  that  determination  1    Lord  Mansfield. 

X  might  add  many  other  constitutional  questions  in  which  Lord  Mansfield 
has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  public  liberty.  3ut  if  what  I  have  already 
said  be  not  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  first  character  in  the  nation  from  the 
false  aspersions  of  an  unprincipled  scribbler,  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the  tima 
k  now  arrived  when  it  is  maworthyof  an  honest  man  to  labour  for  the 
p!ri)Hc ;  and  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  once  so  respectable,  will  no 
IflUger  be  known  but  by  its  fi>lly  and  ingratitude.^ZB»o<  , 
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Shall  the  oommunity  be  punished,  because  indiridiials  h&re 
offisnded?  Lord  Mansfield  says  so,  consistently  enoo^  ivi^ 
Ins  principles,  but  I  wonder  to  find  him  so  explicit.  Yet,  lor 
one  concession,  bowerer  extorted,  I  confess  myself  obliged  f& 
bim.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is,  after  all,  a  vabuthk  pfivi- 
lege,  I  agree  with  him  most  heartily,  and  will  defend  it 
against  him. 

You  ask  me.  What  junkman  was  dhiallenged  by  Lord  Mans^ 
field?  I  tell  yoo  his  name  was  Benson.  When  his  name 
was  called  Lord  Mansfield  ordered  tbe  eleik  to  pass  him  by. 
As  for  his  reasons,  yon  may  ask  himself^  for  he  assigned 
none*.  But  I  can  tell  yon  what  all  men  thought  of  it.  This 
Benson  t  had  been  refractory  upon  a  former  jury,  and  would 
not  accept  of  the  law  as  delivered  by  Lord  Mansfield,  but  had 
the  impudence  to  pretend  to  think  for  himself.  But  you  it 
seems,  honest  Zeno,  know  nothing  of  the  matter !  You  nev^ 
read  Junius*s  letter  to  your  patron !  You  never  heard  of  tho 
intended  instructions  ^m  the  city  to  impeach  Lord  Mans^ 
field!  You  never  heard  by  what  dexterity  of  Mr.  Paterson 
that  measure  was  prevented  J: !  How  wonderfully  ill  some 
people  are  informed ! 

Junius  did  newt  afiSrm  that  the  crime  of  seducing  the  wife 
of  a  mechanic  or  a  peer  is  not  the  same,  taken  in  a  mora!  or 
religious  view.  What  he  aflBrmed,  in  contmdiction  to  the 
levelling  principle  so  lately  adopted  by  Lord  Mansfield,  was, 
Xhat  the  damages  skotdd  be  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  for- 

*  On  a  nntion  made  in  tlie  Htnue  of  Ootamoiis,  Nov.  27, 1770,  by  tiie 
Hon.  Mr.  Phip^  for  leave  to  briag  in  a  biU  to  amend  the  aot  ef  William  tie 
Tiiwd,  vhioh  enipow«n  tbe  attocn^-geaeial  to  file  iofonnatioager  officio,  tlia 
late  Lord,  then  Hr.,  Thurlow,  loUcitQr-genecal,  thus  defended  Lord  Mansfield 
from  the  charge  here  hroaght  againit  him  hy  Junius : — "  Indeed,  if  a  jury- 
man has  been  rejected  without  a  challenge  firom  the  parties,  there  is  room  for 
claaumr.  Soch  an  act  is  highly  criminal  No  man  is  aUe,  bo  honest  mail 
would  wish,  to  defend  il.  But  let  us  not  be  lash  in  pasaiag  seatence.  let 
tha  fiiet  be  well  authenticated  before  we  condemn.  Enmour  is  not  a  miA- 
cient  ground  for  proceeding.  As  we  found  it  a  liar  in  other  articles,  we 
have  this  reason  to  doubt  its  veradtj;  though  I  frequent  Westminster  Hall, 
I  know  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  give  it  the  least 
<!ndit.      The  great  judge  who  is  suspected  was  incapable  of   such  an 


+  See  Letter  OS,  pott,  p.  48». 

i  Mr.  Paterson  was  one  of  the  common  eouncil  ftr  the  ward  df  Fming" 
don  Within,  and  took  an  actire  part  in  &iTOur  of  goyeramenl» 
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tunB  of  ih$  parties ;  and  for  this  plaia  reason  (admitted  "hf 
every  other  judge  that  ever  sat  in  Westminster  Hall),  becaoao 
i»lmt  is  a  compensation  or  penalty  to  one  man  is  none  to 
another.  The  sophistical  distinction  yon  attempt  to  draw  b^ 
tween  the  person  iaajuxed  and  the  person  injuring  is  Man8-» 
field  all  OTor.  If  you  can  once  establish  the  proposition  that 
the  injured  party  is  not  entitled  to  receive  large  damages,  it 
follows  pretty  plainly  that  the  party  injuring  should  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  them;  consequently  the  king^s  brother  ia 
effectually  screened  by  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine.  Your  re- 
ference to  Nathan  and  David  comes  naturally  in  aid  of  your 
patron's  professed  system  of  jurisprudence.  He  is  fend  of  in- 
troducing into  the  Court  of  King't-  Bench  any  law  that  cmi- 
tradicts  or  excludes  the  common  law  of  England ;  whether  it 
be  canon^  dvUy  jtu  gentium^  or  Ltvitical^  But,  Sir,  the  Bible 
is  tlie  code  of  our  religious  faith,  and  not  of  our  municipal 
jurisprudence ;  and  though  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God  to  in* 
fiict  a  particular  punidiment  upon  David's  erime  (taken  as  «  ' 
breach  of  his  divine  commanda),  and  to  send  his  prophet  to  de- 
nounce it,  an  Engli^  jury  Imve  nothing  to  do  either  with 
David  or  the  prophet.  They  consider  the  crime  only  as  it  is 
a  breach  of  order,  an  injuiy  to  an  individual,  and  an  offence 
to  society,  and  they  judge  of  it  by  certain  positive  rules  of 
law,  or  by  the  practice  of  their  ancestors.  Upon  the  wholst 
the  man  after  God's^  own  heart  is  mueh  indeUed  to  you  for 
comparing  him  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  That  bis  Koyal 
Highness  may  be  the  man  after  Lord  Mansfield's  own  heart 
seems  much  more  probable,  and  you  I  think,  Mr.  Zeno,  might 
sneoeed  tolerably  well  in  the  character  of  Nathan.  The  evil 
deity,  the  prophet,  and  the  royal  sinner,  would  be  very  proper 
company  for  one  another. 

You  say.  Lord  Mansfield  did  not  make  the  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal*,  and  that  he  only  advised  the  king  to  appoint 
I  believe  Junius  meant  no  more,  and  the  distinction  ns  hardly 
worth  dispttting. 

You  say  he  did  not  deliver  an  opinion  upon  Lord  Chatham's 

•  It  has  been  already  observed,  tliat  the  great  seal  was  put  in  comniisnon, 
npon  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  Yorke  through  political  ehagrin.  Lord 
Hansfield  was  upon  this  occasion  made  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
receiyed  the  leeSy  which  were  supposed  to  amount  to  5000/.  per  annum* 
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api>eal.  I  affinn  that  he  did,  directly  in  fayour  of  the  appeal  *. 
This  is  a  point  of  iact  to  be  determined  by  evidence  only. 
But  you  assign  no  reason  for  his  supposed  silence,  nor  for  bos 
desiring  a  conference  with  the  judges  the  day  before.  Was 
not  all  Westminster  Hall  convinced  that  he  did  it  with  a  view 
to  puzzle  them  with  some  perplexing  question,  and  in  hopes 
of  bringing  some  of  them  over  to  him  ?  You  say  the  com- 
missioners were  very  capable  of  framing  a  decree  for  them- 
selves  By  the  fact  it  only  appears  that  they  were  capable  of 
framing  an  iUegal  one,  whKh,  I  apprehend,  is  not  much  to  the 
credit  either  of  their  learning  or  integrity. 

We  are  both  agreed  that  Lord  Mansfield  has  incessantly 
laboured  to  introduce  new  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  court 
where  he  presides ;  but  you  attribute  it  to  an  honest  zeal  in 
behalf  of  innocence  oppressed  by  quibble  and  chicane.  /  s^ 
that  he  has  introduced  new  law  too,  and  removed  the  land- 
maz^  established  by  former  decisions.  I  say  that  his  view 
*  is  to  change  a  court  of  equity,  and  to  bring  everything  within 
the  arhitrium  of  a  pratorian  cpurt.  The  public  must  deter- 
mine between  us.  But  now  for  his  merits.  First,  then,  the 
establishment  of  the  judges  in  their  places  for  life  (which  you 
tell  us  was  advised  by  Lord  Mansfield)  was  a  concession 
merely  to  catch  the  people.  It  bore  the  appearance  of  royal 
bounty,  but  had  nothmg  real  in  it.  The  judges  were  already 
for  life,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  demise.  Your  boasted  bill 
only  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  king's 
successor  to  remove  them.  At  the  best  therefore  it  is  only  a 
legacy,  not  a  gift  on  the  part  of  his  present  Majesty,  since  for 
himself  he  gives  up  nothing.  That  he  did  oppose  Lord.  Cam 
den  and  Lord  Northingtim  upon  the  proclamation  against  t^ 
exportation  of  com,  is  most  true,  and  with  great  ability. 
With  his  talents,  and  taking  the  right  side  of  so  clear  a 
question,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  iU.  His  motives  ave 
not  80  easily  penetrated.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  politics  at  that  period,  will  judge  of  them  somewbat 

•  Sir  Wm.  Pynaent  liad  bequeathed  an  estate  to  Lord  Chatliain,  wWA 
bequest  was  controverted  by  his  immediate  heirs.  The  chancellorahip,  then 
in  commission,  was  appealed  to.  Lord  Chatham  lost  his  cause  by  the 
decision  of  the  cosuniMioners ;  but  ^iued  it  upon  a  further  a|)peid  to  the 
Hou«e  of.Lcfrds. 
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differently  from  Zeno.  Of  the  popular  bills,  which  ydti 
say  he  supported  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  most  material 
is  unquestionably  that  of  Mr.  GrenviUe  for  deciding  con- 
tested elections.  But  I  should  be  clad  to  know  upon  what 
possible  pretence  any  member  of  the  Upper  House  could 
oppose  such  a  bill,  jrfter  it  had  passed  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons t  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  share  he  had  in  pro- 
moting the  other  two  bills,  but  I  am  ready  to  give  him  all  the 
credit  you  desire.  Still  you  will  find  that  a  whole  life  of  de- 
liberate iniquity  is  ill-atoned  for  by  doing  now  and  then  a 
laudable  action  upon  a  mixed  or  doubtful  principle.  If  it  be 
unworthy  of  him,  thus  ungratefully  treated,  to  labour  any 
longer  for  the  public,  in  God's  name  let  him  retire.  His 
brother's  patron  (whose  health  he  once  was  anxious  for)  is 
dead,  but  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince  survives,  and,  I 
dare  say,  will  be  ready  to  receive  him. 

PHILWtJNlUS. 


LETTER  LXn. 

TO  AN  ADVOCATE  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE*. 

SiE,  October  18, 1771. 

YoTJ  do  not  treat  Junius  fairly.    Yoix  would  not  have  con- 
demned him  so  hastily,  if  you  had  ever  read  Judge  Foster's 

*  The  letter  thus  8ii!)9cribed  appeared  in  the  Pubiic  Advertiser,  Oct.  16, 
1771,  and  AtaetyeB  a  penual,  as  it  waa  deemed  entitled  to  a  ftpiy. 

TO  JUKIUS. 

Sib, 
Thsks  IB  a  bigotry  in  politics  as  well  as  in  rel^^on.  Precepts  which,  en 
ttEaaination,  ire  should  have  founds  to  be  eaoDeoM,  are  often  implicitlif 
xe^eifTed  by  u,  beeanse  we  have  fonned  an  opinion  o£  the  integrity  and 
Bonnd  judgment  of  those  by  whom  they  were  penned ;  but  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  biassed  by  those  principles  entirely  which  they  bare  imbibed 
In  their  youth,  and  pay  deference  to  those  persons  and  things  which  their 
jiarents  instructed  them  to  revere.  The  greater,  therefore,  the  reputation  of 
a  writer,  the  stricter  guard  I  must  keep  over  my  belief,  for  the  easier  he 
might  lead  my  judgment  astray.    I  even  think  it  my  duty,  when  such 

5  writer  errs,  to  sound  the  alarm,  lest  my  fellow-citizens  be  unwarily  misled, 
onins  Is  ^eir  fisTOorite  guide ;  but  shall  they  follow  him  blindfold  be? 
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tfgattent  upon  the  legftiity  of  pmsing  «eam«i.  A  ikifln  ^vho 
Ihs  not  read  that  aigament  is  not  qaaUfled  to  speak  aocoretelj 
upon  the  eabgect.  in  answer  to  strong  &cts  and  fair  reason- 
iiig,  yon  produce  nothing  bat  a  vague  oomparison  between 
two  things  whidi  have  tittle  or  no  resettblance  to  eaeh  other. 
OeMral  warranU^  it  is  true,  had  been  often  iasned,  but  they 
had  neyer  been  regularly  questioned  or  resisted  until  the  case 
•£  Mr.  Wilkes.  He  brought  them  to  trial,  and  the  moment 
they  were  tried  they  were  declared  UUgal.  This  is  not  the 
oaae  of  prms  umrrants.  They  have  been  oempkiBed  of,  qnea 
tionedf  and  lesisted,  in  a  thousand  instances ;  bat  still  l2ie 
legislature  have  never  interposed,  nor  has  t^ere  ever  been  a 
Ibrmal  decision  against  them  in  any  of  the  superior  eourts. 
On  the  oontraiy,  they  have  been  frequently  recognized  and  ad- 

esose  he  affirms  it  tvbe  daric  1  Ko,  let  them  walk  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
aee  if  there  be  not  a  my  of  light.  Credulity  and  snperstitioas  veneration 
have  ever  held  in  darkness  the  human  mind.  It  was  not  till  the  Pope  and 
his  priests  had  forfeited  their  character  of  holiness  and  in&llibility  that  the 
Beformation  took  place,  and  mankind  began  to  think  for  themselves ;  the 
Scriptures  began  to  be  understood  in  their  original  meaning,  though  many  to 
this  day  interpret  them,  not  as  they  have  considered  them  in  their  own 
minds,  but  as,  by  their  priests  or  their  parents^  they  are  taught  to  believe. 
It  was  not  till  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  abused  by  the  House  of 
Stuart,  that  the  revolution  succeeded  in  the  govemmeBi  of  Britain.  Men 
then  lost  that  fear  and  reverence  with  which  they  used  to  behold  their 
king ;  and  they  began  to  imagine  it  would  be  better  for  the  common  weal 
that  his  power  and  prerogative  were  curtailed.  The  authority  of  the 
monarchical  law-writers  became  also  disregarded ;  and  customs  which, 
before  that  period,  were  peaceably  received  as  the  laws  of  the  land,  we«e 
then  found  to  be  illegal  and  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  a  free  man. 
0«r  minds  aw  becoming  stall  daily  m«re  enlightened;  geoenl  wammta 
have  lately  been  abolished  as  illegal ;  and  yon,  Junius,  hitve  publicly  ar- 
raigned the  conduct  of  our  chief  magistrate  with  a  freedom  hitherto  un- 
known. A  few  years  ago  a  jury  of  your  own  countrymen  would  have 
perused  your  sentiments  of  their  king  with  almost  the  same  horror  and 
detestation  as  they  would  have  read  blasphemy  against  their  CM.  Tou. 
kave  indeed,  Sir,  been  the  greatest  reformer  of  our  pditiad  creed,  and  I 
iev«re  yon  ibr  yoar  enlarged  mind.  But,  though  in  general  I  assent  to  th« 
articles  of  your  faith,  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  yon  in  the  opinions 
deKvered  to  us  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  of  this  month.  What  yon  have 
likere  vrritten  on  the  subject  of  press  warmnts  does  not  become  yonr  pen. 
I  Irish,  Sir,  for  yonr  own  honour  you  would  give  that  matter  a  second  ceo-  . 
sidenrtton.  Ton  say,  **  I  see  the  right  (of  pressing  men  into  the  sea  se^ 
^ioe)  founded  originally  upon  necessity,  whioh  supmedes  all  argmnent  I 
■ee  it  established  by  nsage  immemorial,  and  admitted  by  more  than  a  tacit 
aneat  of  the  legisktarB.    I  condnde  there  ia  no  remedy  in  the  natwe  ef 
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nitted  hy  pariMment,  and  there  are  jndieial  opmions  gnren  in 
their  DGivour  by  judges  of  the  first  character.  Under  Ite 
Yanooa  circnmstanoes  staled  by  Junius,  he  has  a  right  to  con- 
dude /or  kimadf  that  there  is  no  remedy.  If  you  hare  a  good 
one  to  propose,  yon  may  depend  upon  the  assistanoe  and  ap- 
planse  of  Junias.  The  magiatEate  who  goards  the  liberty  of 
the  indindnal  deserres  to  be  commended.  But  let  him  re- 
member that  it  is  also  his  daty  to  provide  for,  or  at  least  not 
to  hazard,  the  safety  of  the  community.  If,  in  the  ease  of  a 
foreign  war,  and  the  expectation  of  an  invasion,  you  would 
rather  keep  your  fleet  in  harbour  than  man  it  by  pressing 
seamen  who  refuse  the  bounty,  I  have  done. 

You  talk  of  disbanding  the  army,  with  wonderful  ease  and 

tilings  for  tbe  grieTance  complained  of;  for,  if  there  were,  it  muBt  long 
since  have  been  redreased."— Now  really.  Sir,  this  conclusion  is  more  like 
the  argument  of  a  bigoted  priest  of  the  church  of  Rome  than  the  sound 
reasoning  of  a  Protestant  diyine*  Yon  might  as  well  have  told  na  ta  reve* 
lence  the  Pope,  to  believe  in  tEaasubstantiation,  and  to  kneel  to  all  tk9 
images  of  the  popish  saints,  because,  if  it  were  not  proper  so  to  do,  our 
ancestors  would  not  have  done  so  be£»re  us.  Would  yeu  not  have  beea 
laughed  at  if,  in  the  debate  on  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  yon  had 
declared  there  was  no  remedy  against  them,  because,  if  there  were,  they 
must  long  since  have  been  declared  31egal1  Were  not  general  wammts  as 
mach  established,  by  usage  immemorial,  as  is  the  arbitnury  coslom  of  foa^ 
ing  men  )  and  were  they  not  as  anciently  admitted  by  the  tacit  assent  of 
the  legislature  1  fivrely.  Sir,  if  yon  had  been  scrioasly  inclined  to  investk* 
gate  the  tnith,  yon  would  have  delivered  yoquself  in  a  more  rationid  style. 

A  man  of  your  fiertile  imaginatioD  coidd  easQy  have  thought  of  a  remedy 
agamst  the  grievance  eomplaned  of  in  the  costsm  of  pressing  men.  Yen 
coald  have  shown  us  that  a  body  of  seamen  kept  in  constant  pay  was  mack 
more  necessary  for  the  defence  ii  this  country  than  a  standing  aimy.  Yoq 
could,  during  the  peace,  have  foand  employment  for  those  seamen  in  the 
dock-yards,  in  the  herring  fishery,  in  the  costom-honse  cutteiiy  and  in  felly 
manning  those  inactive  mea-o^ar  now  most  impropeily  called  guazd-ship^ 
though  (wiginally  intended  to  guard  onr  isle.  In  short,  Sir,  if  ihom  seamen 
wese  to  do  nothing  during  &  peace,  they  woald  still  be  mace  reqoishe 
than  an  army  in  peace,  only  employed  to  add  force  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  But  Junius  was  not  in  earnest.  He  u,  pcriiaps^  one  of  our  dis* 
carded  ministers  (or  rather  one  of  their  secretaries,  for  ministers  rarely  write 
80  w^).  He  expects  to  be  employed  again ;  and  as  he  may  then  hav» 
-oocasioB  for  men,  fuddenly  to  put  a  fleet  to  sea,  he  must  not  ddifver  hia 
Cfinion  against  press  wammts ;  if  it  were  received,  he  might  hereafter  fond 
«  difficulty  to  equip  his  fleet ;  the  remedy,  thoogli  found  by  him,  being 
•BOt  yet  iqi^plied  to  the  grievance  of  which  the  nation  would  complsin. 

Aa  AiTocun  n  tbb  Cadss  or  xbi  Paofsi. 
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indiffereiiee*  <  If  a  iriser  man  held  such  languagd,  I  should  be 
apt  to  suspect  his  sincerity. 

As  for  keeping  up  a  much  greater  number  of  seamen  m 
time  of  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  done.  You  Tvill  oppress  the 
merchant,  you  wll  distress  trade,  and  destroy  the  nursery  of 
your  seamen.  He  must  be  a  miserable  statesman  who  volun- 
tarily, by  the  same  act,  increases  the  public  expense  and 
lessens  the  means  of  supporting  it 

PHILOJUNIUa 


LETTER  LXIII. 

October  22, 1771. 
A  FBIEND  of  Junius  desires  it  may  be  observed  (in  answer  to 
A  Banister-at-Law*) — 

1.  That  the  fact  of  Lord  Mansfield's  having  ordered  a  jury* 
man  to  be  passed  by  (which  poor  Zeno  never  heard  of),  is  now 

*  the  letter  here  referred  to  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  Oct 
19, 1771,  and  is  as  follows  :— 

LOBD  XAHSFIXLD  DBVSNDED  AOAIKST  JUHIVS  AND  HJ8  PABTT. 

Jusius  deiiyes  importance  from  every  reply.  His  pride  is  flattered  hy 
the  number  of  his  opponents ;  and  even  detection  itsdf  is  a  triumph  to  a 
man  who  has  no  honour,  no  &me  to  lose.  In  the  absence  of  all  character 
he  enjoys  the  security  which  others  owe  to  a  reputation  invulnerable  on 
evenr  side ;  and  he  is  singularly  independent  of  rebuke,  under  the  unparal- 
leled depravity  of  his  mind.  But  there  are  charges  which  require  an 
answer,  notwithstanding  the  discredit  which  is  annexed  to  them  on  account 
of  the  qiuurter  from  which  they  come.  Junius  is  not  more  wicked  than 
some  of  his  readers  are  credidous  ,*  and  this  consideration  was  the  sols 
inducement  to  the  following  dispassionate  answer  to  his  late  attack  upon  a 
great  law  Lord  who  is  an  ornament  to  the  present  age. 

The  charge  that  his  J^dskip  chaMenged  a  jwntr  is  at  once  impossible  and 
absurd.  It  answers  itself,  and  bears  the  lie  on  its  face.  But  Junius  may 
found  his  accusation  upon  a  misrepresented  fact  A  juryman,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  for  a  suspicion  conceived  upon  something  which  happened  in 
court,  was  passed  by  with  the  acquiescence  and  consent  of  the  counsel  on 
both  sides.  Neither  of  the  parties  complained.  A  Cutious  attorney,  to 
gain  consequence  to  himself,  began  to  mutter.  He  met  with  no  encouiage* 
ment,  and  he  dropped  the  affiur.  Junius  ought  to  know  that  jurors  an 
passed  by  with  the  acquiescent  of  both  parties,  without  a/ormo/  ehalUnge, 
Without  the  consent  of  both,  it  cannot  be  done*  Such  a  measure  wvmld 
be  A  tnis-trial;  and,  upon  motion,  would  be  set  aside  of  course  by  tke 
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fotmally  admitted^  When  Mr.  Benson's  name  was  called, 
Lord  Mansfield  was  observed  to  flash  in  the  face  (a  signal  of 
guilt  not  uncommon  with  him),  and  oried  out,  past  him  hy^ 
This  I  take  to  be  something  more  than  a  pezemptoiy  chal* 
lenge.    It  is  an  unlawful  command,  without  any  reason 

conrt  Bat  vlien  the  parties  are  satisfied,  nobody  else  has  aay  tight  to 
vomplain. 

His  Lordship  has  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  Jimias,  in  this  charge, 
givBS  himself  ^e  lie.  No  writer  ever  used  the  liberty  of  the  press  with  ' 
such  unrestrained  freedom  as  himself ;  no  times  were  ever  so  much  marked 
as  the  present  with  public  scurrility  and  defamation.  A  reply  to  the  cha^ 
is  in  every  column  of  every  paper.  They  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
who  abuse  the  liberty  of  the  press  like  Junius  and  his  adherents. 

His  lordship,  not  content  with  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has,  if 
we  brieve  Junius,  restrained  the  power  of  juries.  Juries,  it  has  never  yet 
been  doubted,  hare  a  power  of  doing  either  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
their  will  and  pleasure.  The  only  question  is,  by  what  rules  should  thej 
govern  themselves  if  they  mean  to  do  r^ht  Till  the  year  1730,  there  was 
Mme  doubt  whether  the  construction  of  a  libel  was  not  a  question  of  law ; 
l^ut  in  FrankJin's  trial,  the  role,  which  has  been  invariably  ever  since  £»K 
lowed,  was  admitted  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  then  attorney-general,  agreed  to 
by  eminent  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and  adopted  by  the  oourt.  Lord 
Mansfield  made  a  late  opinion  of  the  court  very  public,  undoubtedly  with  A 
view  that  it  should  be  taken  up  constitutionally  in  parliament  by  those  who 
pretended  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  by  a  hUl,  in  the  progress  of  which, 
tiie  matter  might  be  discussed,  with  the  assistance  of  the  judges.  It  was. 
in  this  light  understood ;  and  the  most  considerable  part  of  those  who  dif- 
feced  from  that  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  clear  that  there 
was  no  colour  for  a  deelaxatoiy  law,  moved  fixr  a  bOl  to  make  a  latv  for  the 
liitnre,  which  was  rejected.  The  enormous  crime  trumped  up  by  Juniua 
and  his  party  then  is,  that  a  jndge  tells  the  jyry  what,  in  his  opinion,  the 
law  is,  and  leaves  them  afiterwards  to  do  as  &ey  please,  without  interposi- 
tion. If  he  thittki  his  opinion  right,  as  he  most  certainly  does,  it  is  not  in 
hia  power  to  do  otherwise ;  and  he  muti  repeat  the  same  conduct  whenever 
a  aimilar  case  comes  before  him. 

Junius  next  affirms,  that  "to  save  the  king's  brother,  Lord  Mansfield 
declared  that,  in  a  verdict  for  criminal  conrersation,  a  man  of  the  iirst 
<Ioidity  ia  entitled  to  no  greater  damages  than  the  meanest  mechanic.*'  1 
have  ^talked  with  some  who  attended  the  trial,  I  have  read  the  spurious 
accounts  of  it  in  print.  We  know  how  fiUsely  and  ignorantly  such  notes 
are  taken,  even  when  the  writers  mean  no  harm.  They  are  generally  un- 
intelligible till  they  are  corrected  by  the  persons  concerned.  Sut  I  suspect 
that  malice  joined  issue  with  bhinder  in  what  is  made  Lord  Mansfield's 
oponien.  It  is  full  of  nonsense,  contradictory,  and  manifestly  imperfect 
Much  depends  npon  a  word  or  two,  a  restriction  or  a  qualification.  The 
published  opinion  makes  Lord  Mansfield  tell  the  jury  that  the  measure  of 
daanqges  must  be  formed  -from  all  tb«  circnmstances  of  the  case  taken 
together.  In  another  pkce,  it  makes  him  state  many  of  the  circumstance^ 
VOL,  I.  F  F 
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anigned.  IhsX  the  eoonsel  did  not  wsisW  is  trae.;  but  this 
night  hftppeii  eitber  fiom  iaadTertenoe  or  a  crimiaal  com- 
phusance  to  Lord  Mansfield.  You  BmrmUn  are  too  apt  to 
be  civil  to  my  Lord  Chief  Josttoe*  at  ike  exponse  of  jrour 
clients. 

mid  taj  t&ej  am  not  at  all  matexial,  without  aay  icrtnction  or  cpalificatioiL 
But  the  scope  and  occasion  of  the  direction  are  very  plain,  in  whttterer 
-wwda  the  direction  itself  was  expressed. 

A  Tery  eminent  and  aible  counsel  had»  witk  a  torrent  of  eiaqvcnee,  ap|ilicd 
to  the  passions  of  tlie  jvry.  Be  laboiinA  wilk  great  art  tmi  addiesa  to 
eatry  them,  it  is  im^siiblo  to  aaj  wheie^  mtaHy  on  acoonnt  ol  the  lai^ 
and  situation  of  the  parties.  The  Duke  of  Y<A,  he  informed  the  jury; 
vecovered  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  against  a  man  for  calling  him  a 
papist,  which  was  no  additional  danagie  to  his  charaettiv  fer  aU  Bagland 
knew  him  to  he  aetnally  a  papist  I^  therefore,  continned  the  counsel,  tiia 
kmg^s  hrother  recoteiad  sa  nmeh,  tha  rde  sfamikl  he  jnciprniaJ,  and  the 
defendant  ought  to  pay  much  mose^  as  the  ii^ory  waa  greater.  The  learned 
counsel  judiciously  passed  over  the  many  cases  in  Snghund— of  a  Ddre  of 
N'orfolk,  a  Duke  of  Beaufort,  a  ]>nke  oif  Qtalbm,  aiMk  aumy  other  pecca 
who  had  recovered  moderate  damagea  from  mm  of  fortane*  Bat  he  rested 
on  an  Irish  case,  of  which  he  stated  no  circuBitanoss,  whsre  tha  rule  was 
to  give  such  damages  as  should  ruin  tiia  deloidaiit  He^  therefor^  ceatended 
fyr  an  exorbitant  verdict  hy  way  of  punishment 

It  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  judge  t»  axtiisafia  tiie  maitter  ban. 
Ae  passions  of  the  jury,  wofked  up  and  biassed  by  inflamoutory  eloqu^uxL 
that  powerful  instrument  of  deeei^  and  to  biing  it  bade  to  their  cool  and 
sound  judgments.  They  were,  therefore,  told  that  daniagea  are  hj  way  of 
retribution  or  eorapeniatieii  to  the  pkintiff  for  the  injury,  and  to  he  esti- 
mated from  all  the  oireumstaneesk  The  rank  aMi  sitaafioB  of  th«  partiag 
were  not  of  themselTes  decisive.  A  peer,  under  sonie  csrcurastancei^  may 
be  entitled  to  less  damages  for  thia  iajuiy  than  ■  tradesBMin  under  othet 
<iinrumstance8.  That  it  might  be  just)  in  certain  silnatieiii^  to  give  snaaA 
damages  for  this  injury  against  a  defondasrt  of  great  wealth,  and  in  other 
aituations  to  give  ten  thousand  poond»  aguiast  a  penes  c^  low  d^gxucv 
Even  from  the  spurious  opinion  published,  tha  caaa  appears  to  hsv«  baen 
lefl  to  the  jury,  i^pon  all  the  circun»tan<es,  without  a  siagle  Rmarit  en  any 
<if  them,  without  a  word  of  aDeviatioa.  No  casta  were  mentioaed  where 
moderate  dam^fes  had  been  given  i»  peera  «f  the  highest  rank  far  this 
Injury  against  persons  of  great  fortuna 

The  next  charge  of  Junius  and  his  party  against  the  tkobla  Iiord  is^  '^  that 
he  has  changed  the  system  of  jurisprndenee."  The  uacandid  party  da  nat 
recoHect  that  Lord  MansfieM  has  had  tlaree  asaSataBta  most  eatni^t  for 
knowledge  and  integrity.  Vhe  only  change  wa  of  WestMiBster  Hall  either 
know  or  have  beam  of  k,  that  tho  deciAons  inform  aad  satisfy  tha  bar : 
that  hitherto  no  one  has  been  reversed,  amd,  which  ia  a  main  point  t»tiie 
sartor,  and  perhaps  new,  there  is  n&  cMtiy.  Siaee  Lani  Mansfrdd  sat  thers, 
like  business  which  fows  m«a  Ifaat  channel,  and  leaves  every  aAer  alinast 
^,  »  increased  bey«B«  bdkf.    I  bays  been  amei  that,  hstidai  all  Iha 
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2.  Jvcnins  did  iieTer  sa^r  tliat  Lord  Maimfiald  laad  fitor^^urf 
die  liberty  of  the  press.  ^*  Tfant  bis  Iprdship  has  iabouFed  to 
destroy — ^that  his  dMstiine  is  an  aUaek  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press — ^that  it  is  an  nw^sion  of  the  rigbt  of  juries,"  aie  thei 
propositioiis  maintained  by  Junius.  His  opponents  neyer 
answer  him  in  point,  for  they  never  meet  him  fairly  upon  his 
own  ground. 

3.  Lord  Mansfield^s  policy,  in  endeavouring  to  screen  his 
tmeonstitntioBal  doetnncs  behind  an  act  of  the  legislature,,  is 
easily  onderstoDd.  Let  erery  En^ishman  stand  upon  his 
guard ;  the  right  of  juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all 
oases  whatsoever,  is  a  part  of  our  constitution.  It  stands  in 
no  need  of  a  bill,  either  snacting  or  declaratory,  to  confirm 
it*. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Qromenor  caiue^  it  is  pleasant  to 
el>serve  that  the  doctrine  attriboted  by   Junius  to  Lord 

otber  business^  tlkere  are  not  fewer  tban  seve%  or  eight  hundred  caowt 
entered  eveiy  year  at  the  nttingt  before  hit  Lotdslnp  for  London  and  Mid:* 
cDeaex.  It  u  at  once  mijait  imd  vncandid  to  tak«  from  him  all  merit 
w]kile  he  goes  iktoogh  the  immoiM  &ligae  which  arises  fram  a  high  ceputa- 
tinn. 

As  to  Lord  Chatham's  cauae^fhe  malerolent  writer  has  sat  down  to  inrent 
«  He,  without  gMng  hims^  the  trtmble  to  inquire  into  what  passed  in  pnb- 
licr  upon  that  tsbject.  I,  as  many  more  of  the  pcofe8siol^  attended  that 
cause.  Lord  KsiBsfiekl  aMved  the  qucstioa,  whieh  was  put  to  the  judgefl^ 
penned  with  a  \iew  to  that  point,  upon  which^  it  appeared  after  wards^  he 
thought  the  cause  depended.  Though  it  had  been  argued^  both  above  and 
below,  upon  another  point,  the  judges  considered  the  point  on  which  it  had 
been  argued.  They  were  divided  and  prepared  to  give  different  opinions. 
Iford  Mansfield,  apprised  of  tha  diaagpeement  among  the  judges,  suggested 
that  point  upon  irhkh  he  thoan^i  the  cause  turned^  be  the  other  as  it 
sigbt  He  proposed  to  the  judgea  to  eonsider  it  in  that  light.  The  House 
was  adjourned  etpiesaly  for  thi»  piirp<Me ;  and  when  the  judges  came  to 
consider  the  cause  on  the  paint  aaggested  by  Lord  Man^eld,.  they  were 
tmairimonsy  whkh  tvminated  the  cause,  whateYor  the  law  might  be  upon 
tiie  other  point  om  which  it  waa  decided  below.  Tha  allegation  that  Lord 
Xanifield  made  the  decree  for  the  coanissienen^  bears  on  its  &ce  the  marks 
of  s  paipabie  &Ueliood.  It  is  a  mere  invention  of  Junius;  never  men* 
ttoned,  never  tuapectod  by  any  other  writer.  I  am  convinced,  both  from  the 
Micacy  of  the  een—iseiwten  and  that  of  hii  Jiocdship!,,  that  not  a  single 
void  ever  poand  betwecB  them  on  the  subject. 

Tempie^  Oct.  10.  A  l^A&BiSTKBrAisLAW. 

*  This  su^ect  was  agitated  in  the  Eousa  of  Commons^  in  the  spring  of 
Ae  yeoi  1771,  en  tha  notisa  of  Hr.  DowdeaweU  iat  leave  to  bring  in  an 
mmtHog  bill ;  whidh  waa  rcjedad  by  a  ai^oritjF  el  2X8  against  72.  See 
alie  not^  mml$,  p»  M.-**&i. 

F  F  ft 
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liansfield  is  admitted  bj  Zeno,  and  direcdj  da&iided.  The 
Barrister  has  not  the  assurauoe  to  deny  fiatljr»  but  lie  evades 
the  charge,  aad  aoftens  the  doctrine  bj  such  poor  contemptible 
quibbles  aa  cannot  impoBe  upon  the  meanest  understanding. 

5.  The  quantity  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Kmg's^  Bmck 
proves  nothing  but  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  people^  arising 
from  a  great  increase  of  wealth  and  oommerce.    These  how*  > 
«ver  are  now  upon  the  decline,  and  will  soon  leave,  nothing 
but  law  suits  behind  them.    When  Junius  affirms  that  Laid 
Mansfield  has  laboured  to  alter  the  system  of  jurispaniden/9e 
in  the  court  where  his  Lordship  presides,  he  speaks  to  t^ose 
who  are  able  to  look  a  little  further  than  the  vulgar.    Besides  > 
that  the  multitude  are  easily  deceived  by  the  imposing  nam^ 
of  equity  and  suhstantial  justice,   it  does  not  follow  that  a. 
judge,  who  introduces  into  his  court  new  modes  of  proceed- 
ing and  new  principles  of  law,  intends,  in  every  instance^  to^ 
decide  unjustly.    Why  should  he  where  he  has  no  interest? 
We  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  is  a  bad  man  and  a  worse  judge;, 
but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  mere  devil.     Our  adversaries 
would  fain  reduce  us  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  too  much. 
This  artifice,  however,  shall  not  avail  him.     The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  plainly  this : — When  Lord  Mansfield  has  succeeded 
in  his  scheme  of  changing  a  court  of  common  law  to  a  court 
of  equity,  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  justice  wheneHY 
Tie  thinks  proper.    This,  though  a  wicked  purpose,  is  iieither 
absurd  nor  unattainable  *. 

*  The  utifaTourable  constructions  by  Junius  of  the  judicial  merits  of  Innd 
Mftnsfield  have  not  been  ratified  by  the  delibemte  opinions  of  a  later  gene-: 
ration.  ^  In  the  aboTe  paragraph  he  is  charged  vith  ''  makhig  it  his  study  to 
undermine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Eing^s  Bench ; 
upon  which  allegation  the  explanatory  defence  of  Loid  Haosfidd's  biAgraf^er- 
may  be  fitly  introduced.  "  His  Lordship's  ideas,"  says  Mn  HolUda3r> "  yuest, 
to  the  gradual  melioration  of  the  law,  by  making  its  liberality  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  justice,  and  the  actual  concerns  of  the  world  ^  not 
k-estricting  the  infinitely-diyersified  occasions  of  men  and  the  rules  of 
national  justice  within  artificial  circumscriptions.  Gases  in  law  depend  on 
the  circumstances  that  give  rise  to  them.  A  statute  oan  aeldom  taloe  in  all 
cases.  Therefore  the  common  law,  which  works  itulf  pur^  by  rules  drawn 
.from  the  fountain  of  justice,  is  for  this  reason  auperior  to  act  ef  psjrliamwt. 
From  the  period  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  piresent  time  the  law  hu  gon0  <m 
continually  working  itself  pure  by  rules  (to  use  hia  Lordahip's  expces«i/0]») 
drawn  from  the  fountain  of  justice*  '  Ghenen}  roles/  said  he  on  the  beadk^ 
'are  wisely  established  for  obtaining  justice  .with  eMe*  fsertaiaty, 'Wd 
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'  6.  The  last  paragraph,  relative  to  Lord  Chatham's  cause, 
cannot  he  fmswered.  It  partly  refers  to  facts  of  too  secret 
n  nfttnre  to  he  ascertained,  and  partly  is  unintelligihle. 
?*  Upon  o?w  point  the  cause  is  decided  against  Lord  Chatham; 
«ipon  another  point  it  is  decided  for  him."  Both  the  law  and 
langtMge  are  well  suited  to  a  Barrister !  If  I  have  any  guesss 
Bt  this  honest  gentleman*s  meaning  it  is,  that  "whereas  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal  saw  the  question  in  a  point 
bf  view  unfavourahle  to  Xord  Chatham,  and  decreed  accord 
ingly.  Lord  Mansfield,  out  of  sheer  love  to  Lord  Chatham, 
took  the  pains  to  place  it  in  a  point  of  view  more  favourable 
to  the  appeUant" — Credat  Judaus  ApeUa.  So  curious  an 
Insertion  would  stagger  the  faith  of  Mr.  Sylva. 


LETTER  LXiy, 

TO  THE  PBINTEB  OF  THE   PUBLIC  ADVEBTISER. 

Sib,  ^  NoTcmber  2, 1771. 

We  are  desired  to  make  the  following  declaration  in  behalf 
of  Junius,  upon  three  material  points,  on  which  his  opinion 
has  been  mistaken  or  misrepresented* 

!♦  Junius  considers  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  by  an 
act  of  the  British  legislature,  as  a  speculative  right  merely, 
never  to  be  exerted  nor  ever  to  be  renounced.  To  Jiis  judg- 
ment it  appears  plain,  '*  that  the  general  reasonings  which 
were  employed  against  that  power,  went  directly  to  our  whole 
legislative  right,  and  that  one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded 

despatch.  But  the  great  end  of  them  being  to  do  justice,  the  court  will  see 
that  it  be  teally  obtained.* " — Life  of  Lord  Mamjieldf  pp.  121-3. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  great  speech  on  the  State  of  the  Law,  Feb.  8, 

•  1828,  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  Chief  Justice,  with  a  reference  to 
the  opinion  of  Junius. 

**  Lord  Mansfield,  whose  luminous  mind  was  never  understood  except  by 
those  who  were  either  jealous  of  his  feme  or  ignorant  of  his  value  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence — whom  no  man  ever  attacked  for  a  deficiency  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws  (with  the  exception  of  one  great  writer,  whose  style 
gave  currency  for  a  time  to  the  assertion,  though  accompanied  by  an  obvious 
want  of  legal  knowledge  in  himself),  that  great  man  had  noticed  many  of 

'  tl»  discrepancies  of  the  law  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  which  were  not 
t<^  be  changed  by  the  luibtts  of  the  pnictitiooer."^'B]>. 
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t5  «ach  mr<pitii6iit8  witlioiit «  virtoal  smafendar  of  all  the 

52.  Thftt,  with  regud  to  press  iranmouts,  his  aigamen^ 
fllMHikl  be  Uken  ia  his  <nm  wonls  «Qd  Answered  strictly; 
that  «oini»Brisofis  may  sometimes  iliistrata,  but  peove  nothing ; 
end  that,  in  this  case,  aa  appeil  to  the  passicms  is  uniair  sad 
tomieoessary.  Jimius  feels  and  acknowledges  the  evil  in  th^ 
most  express  terms,  and  will  show  himaelf  ready  to  oo^ocor 
in  any  rational  plan  that  suty  provide  ka  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  withoat  hazarding  tlie  safety  of  the  cownnnnity. 
At  the  same  time  he  expects  thaA  the  evil,  soeh  as  it  is,  he 
not  exaggerated  or  misrepresented.  In  general  it  is  not 
tinjust  that,  when  the  rich  man  contributes  his  wealth,  th^ 
poor  man  should  serve  the  state  in  person;  otherwise  the 
latter  contributes  nothing  to  the  defence  of  that  law  and 
constitution  from  which  he  demands  safety  and  protection. 
But  the  question  does  not  lie  between  rich  and  poor.  The 
laws  of  England  make  no  such  distinctions.  Neither  is  it 
true  that  the  poor  man  is  torn  frem  the  oare  -and  support  of 
a  wife  and  fanily  helpless  without  him.  The  single  ques* 
tion  is,  whether  the  seaman*,  in  times  of  public  danger, 
shall  serve  the  merchant  or  the  state  in  that  profession  to 
which  he  was  bred,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone  he 
can  honestly  support  himself  and  his  family.  General  argu- 
ments against  the  doctrine  of  necessity ,  and  the  dangerous  use 
tiiat  may  be  made  of  it,  are  of  no  v^ght  in  this  particular 
case.  Necessity  includes  the  idea  of  inevitaMe,  Whenever  it 
is  so,  it  creates  a  law  to  which  all  positive  laws  and  all  positive 
rights  must  give  way.  In  this  sense  the  levy  of  ship-money 
by  the  king's  warrant  was  not  necessary,  because  the  business 
might  have  been  as  well  or  better  done  by  parliament.  If  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  Junius  be  confined  within  this  limita- 
tion, it  will  go  knt  v*ery  litde  vray  in  support  of  arbitsary 
power.  That  the  king  is  to  judge  of  the  occasion  is  no 
olyection,  unless  we  are  told  how  it  can  possibly  be  otherwise. 
There  are  other  instances  not  less  important  in  the  exercise, 
nor  leas  dangeross  ia  the  abuse,  in  which  the  oon&tituUou 
relies  entirely  upon  the  king's  judgment*  The  executive 
power  proclaims  war  and  peace,  binds  the  nation  by  treaties, 

*  I  coRfitt*  VKfod^  ftnetiy  U  .M0Gm€»v~^if  any  otiien  m»  peeited,  it  jf.  a 
gross  abuse,  wliich  tlie  magistiates  can  mmL  skodA  otKfMt-rJcsiviU 
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ordets  geneml  embargoeg,  and  imposes  qunmiimes,  notio 
mention  a  maldtode  of  prerogatives  wkich,  though  liahla  to 
'^e  grealiost  ftbuBes,  werd  acfrer  dttpinted. 

8.  It  has  been  nrged  as  a  reproach  to  Jamas,  that  he  fats 

not  delivered  an  opinion  upon  the  game  laws»  and  particularly 
the  late  Dog  Act.  But  Junius  thinks  he  has  much  greater 
reason  to  complain  that  he  is  never  assisted  by  those  who  are 
able  to  assist  him*,  and  that  almost  the  whole  labour  of  the 
press  is  thrown  upon  a  single  liaiid«  Crom  which  a  discussion 
of  every  public  question  whatsoever  is  unreasonably  expected. 
He  is  not  paid  lor  his  khour,  aiid  certainly  has  a  right  to 
choose  his  employment.  As  to  the  game  laws,  he  never 
scrupled  to  declare  his  opinion  that  they  are  a  species  of  the 
forest  laws,  that  they  are  oppressive  to  the  subject,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  them  is  incompatible  with  legal  liberty;  that 
the  penalties  imposed  by  these  laws  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence ;  that  the  mode  of  trial,  and  the  degree 
and  kind  of  evidence  necessary  to  convict,  not  only  deprive 
the  subject  of  all  the  benefits  of  a  trial  by  jury,  but  are  in 
themselves  too  susuaiary,  and  to  the  last  degree  arbitrary  and 
oppressive ;  that,  m  particular,  the  late  acts  to  prevent  dog- 
stealing,  or  killing  game  between  sun  and  fiuu,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  absurdity,  extravagance,  and  pernicious 
tendency.  If  these  terms  are  weak  or  ambiguouSf,  in  what 
language  can  Junius  express  himself?  It  is  no  excuse  for 
XiOrd  Mansfield  to  say  that  he  happened  to  be  absent  when 
these  bUls  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  his  duty  to 
l>e  present.  Such  bills  could  never  have  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  without  his  knowledge.  But  we  very  well  know 
by  "t^hat  rules  he  regulates  his  attendance.  When  that  order 
was  made  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Lord  Pom- 
iiret*  at  whieh  efery  Engtishman  shoddeis,  my  honest  Lord 
Mansfield  found  bims^f  by  mere  neeid/mt  m  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Otherwise  he  would  have  done  wonders  in 
defence  of  law  and  property !     The  pitiful  evasion  is  adaptod 

*  In  Trimite  Letter,  Ko.  «6,  vddnued  to  Mr.  W^km,  Jimiai  coBipkiiM 
«(  hw  'want  «f  "mppcct  ki  the  newejMpen.'' 

'  t  A  case  immglit  by  Lm4  Ponfi^t  before  the  Home,  from  one  of  tlie 
mferior  courts,  m  reference  to  a  tmet  of  grovnd  claimed  by  the  parish  in 
Which  \»  resided  as  conann  kud,  bat  maintaiBed  by  hia  Lovdship  to  baa 
part  of  his  own  freehold. 
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to  the  cbaraetor.  Bat  Jonios  urill  nerer  justify  liimself  by 
the  example  of  this  bad  man.  The  distinction  between 
doing  wrong  and  awndifig  to  do  right  bel<Mig9  to  Lord  Maaa* 
field.    Jonius  disclaimB  it. 


LETTER  LXV. 

TO  LORD  CHIEJ*  JUSTIOS   lUNSFISLD. 

NoTembcr  2, 1771.'^ 
At  the  intercession  of  three  of  your  countrymen  you  have 
bailed  a  man,  vho,  I  presume,  is  also  a  Scotchman,  and 
whom  the  lord  mayor  of  London  had  refused  to  bail*. 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  partial, 
sinister  motives  of  your  conduct;  but,  confining  myself 
strictly  to  the  fact,  I  afiGjm,  that  you  have  done  that  which 
by  law  you  were  not  warranted  to  do.  The  thief  was  taken 
in  the  theft,  the  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  him,  and  he 
made  no  defence.  In  these  circumstances  (the  truth  of  which 
you  dare  not  deny,  because  it  is  of  public  notoriety),  it  could 
not  stand  indifferent  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  much  less 
coidd  there  be  any  presumption  of  his  innocence ;  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  I  affirm,  in  contradiction  to  YOU,  Lobd 
Chief  Jushoe  Mansfield,  that,  by  the  laws  of  England,  ho 
was  not  bailahk.    If  ever  Mr.  Eyre  should  be  brought  to- 

*  In  explanation  of  this  assertion,  the  editor  extracts  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  Public  Advertiser,  Oct  20,  1771 : — 

**  Yesterday  application  was  made  to  the  lord  mayor  t>y  the  friends  of 
John  Eyre,  Esq.,  committed  on  the  oaths  of  Thomas  Pielding,  William 
Holder,  William  Payne,  and  William  Nash,  for  feloniously  stealing  eleven 
'  quires  of  writing  paper.  The  circumstances  were  so  strong  against  the 
prisoner,  on  whom  the  goods  were  found,  and  no  defence  whatever  being 
set  up  by  him  before  the  magistrate  who  made  the  commitment,  that  the 
lord  mayor  refused  to  bail  him.  The  alderman  who  committed  him  had 
before  refused  to  bail  him,  as  it  was  alleged  that  no  instance  whatever  had 
been  known  of  a  person  being  bailed  under  such  circumstances.  Mr.  Eyre 
was,  however,  bailed  yesterday  by  Lord  Mansfield,  himself  in  only  300r. 
and  three  Scottish  securities  in  100/.  each,  a  Kinloch,  Farquar,  and  LuiiA. 
Bifre  ha»  since  vmde  hit  aeape" 
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tdal"^,  "ne  Bhsll  hear  what  you  liave  to  say  for  yovu^lf ;  and 
I  pledge  Hiyself  before  God  and  my  country,  in  proper  time 
nnd  plaeej  to  niake  good  my  charge  against  you. 

JUNIUS, 


LETTER  LXVI. 

FOB  THIB  VUBZJC  ADYEBTISEB. 

Noyember  9, 1771. 
Junius  engages  to  make  good  his  charge  against  Lobd  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield,  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, in  order  that  the  House  of  Commons  may,  if  they 
think  proper,  make  it  one  article  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
said  Lord  Chief  Justice. 


LETTER  LXVIIf. 

TO  HIS  GBACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GBAFTON. 

November  28,  1771. 

What  is  the  reason,  my  Lord,  that,  when  almost  every  man 
in  the  kingdom,  without  distinction  of  principles  or  party, 

*  The  &cU  of  the  case  were  as  follow :— On  the  2nd  Oct.,  1771,  Eyre 
iras  committed  to  Wood  Street  Compter,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Halifia,  Ibr 
pitvately  stealing  out  of  a  room  at  GnildhaU  three  qnires  of  writing^papor 
which  were  found  upon  him ;  on  searching  his  lodgings,  there  were  disco- 
Tered  in  a  box  eight  quires  more  of  the  same  sort  of  paper,  which  had  been 
marked  priyately  for  the  discovery  of  the  thief.  Eyre  had  attended  at  the 
jostice-room  for  a  considerable  time,  under  the  pretence  of  learning  the 
business  of  a  magistrate,  to  which  situation,  he  said,  he  shortly  expected  t« 
be  appointed.  On  the  day  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  surrendered 
himself  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  take  his  trial  for  stealing  the  paper,  to  which 
charge  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  transported.  This  sordid  wretch  was 
asserted  at  the  time  of  committing  so  miserable  a  theft  to  be  worth  at  least 
tiiirty  thousand  pounds. 

'  f  The  litigation  which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  grant 
away  the  Duke  of  Portland's  estate  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  had  ended  in 
&T0ur  of  the  Duke.    Inglewood  Forest,  was  found  to  have  been  not  legally 
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exults  m  Ike  MicxOom  dideat  of  Sir  Jmmb  Loather*.  ufam 
^ood  and  bad  meo  aske  in  one  coaunon  opmbn  of  Aat 
baronet,  and  triumph  m  his  distreaa,  as  if  tlia  event  (wathoot 

any  reference  to  vice  or  virtue)  were  interesting  to  human 
nature,  your  Grace  alone  ahould  appear  so  miserably  de- 
pressed and  afflicted  ?  In  such  universal  joy  I  know  not 
where  you  will  look .  for  %  compliment  of  condolence,  unless 
you  appeal  to  the  tender  sympathetic  sorrows  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw.  That  craam-ookMBred  gentlemaa'a  tears  t,  affecting  as 
they  are,  carry  consolation  along  with  them.  He  never 
weeps  but,  like  an  April  shower,  with  a  lambent  ray  of  sun- 
shine upon  his  eonnlenauce.  From  die  feelings  ii  iMtoesk 
men  upon  this  joyfiil  eocasion  I  do  not  mom  te  dmnr  any 
conclusion  to  your  Grace.  Tke^  naturally  rejoice  wfa^i  thef 
see  a  signal  instance  of  tymnny  resisted  with  miooeas,  i£ 
treachery  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  wwid,  an  ia&uMMM 
informer  defeated,  and  an  impudent  robber  dragged  to  the 
public  gibbet.  But  in  the  other  class  of  manland,*  I  own 
I  expected  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Grafton.    Men  who  have  no 

granted  to  Sir  Jtaum,  and  to  be  not  legally  reaninaiile  fnn  the-  Dake  of 
Portland.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  minister  when  the  grant  to  Sir  James 
Lowtker  puaed  from  the  treasury ;  and  Junius,  therefore,  eagerly  seises 
this  last  epportanity  to  iasuit  his  feelings. 

The  letter  chiefly  repeats  the  old  tihemes  of  opprobrium  leTelled  agaiiiat 
the  Duke,  is  interspersed  with  digressions  respecting  1%e  Kflttrells,  wiA. 
exultations  over  Sir  James  Lowther,  and  with  hinted  abuse  of  the  king.  It 
is  cioqueat  and  canstae ;  but  eeattnw  lifide  t»  fcand  aerar  ilksstotMsu  In 
his  Private  Letter,  No.  44,  Junivi  declares  that  it  was  written  in  coaae- 
qMmm  «f  m  conmnnication  iron  Garriek  to  Banuis,  and  from  the  ]Htter  to 
tfM  kJBg,  that  Jwnm  ivoald  write  no  more ;  and  ihenee  the  f  aestioas  ia  dw 
BMselading  paragraph.  His  wocds  are,  *'  DaTid  €bicick  has  liteially  farced 
mm  to  break  my  resehUaon  «f  writiag  no  maM,"  f«r  the  safaseqaent  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Hansfield  was  completed  sometinie  preriaes  to  the  date 
of  this  letter,  as  may  be  seen  in  Frigate  Letter,  JUa.  40,  where,  and  in  that 
wUeh  foUowi  it,  wiil  be  found  an  explanataoa  of  the  eorioos  ciconmstance  of 
the  coauamueatieii  to  the  kng,  the  anthor'a  early  kaewfedge  of  the  &e^ 
aad  a  cofiy  of  the  vety  severe  letter  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Gsirricic,  in  cob- 
aeqneaoe  elf  the  information  which  he  had  giren  to  ICc  Bamai. — £d. 

*  He  lefem  ts  the  case  of  Lowther  against  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  ihe 
contest  concerning  Inglewood  Forest,  &c.,  in  Cumbezland.  See  t^  deiifl 
and  determiDatioa  oC  the  diipate  (which  hut  had  iMiw  just  laken  place)  in 
3K>te,  «m<tf, !».  40S. 

t  MiBeeUaBeom  Letter  71,  toL  a. 
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'vegftcd  ibr  jostioey  nor  ttxj  sense  of  honour,  aeem  as  heartily 
pieaaed  xnAt  Sir  James  Lawther*s  veil-deaerved  punishment 
m  if  it  did  not  eonstitiste  an  example  against  themselves. 
The  nnhiqppj  banoet  has  no  friends,  even  amMig  theee  who 
resemble  lum.  Yon,  mj  Loid,  ai»  not  yet  reduced  to  90 
.deplomble  a  state  of  derelietion.  £vefy  vilkin  in  the  king- 
Aem  is  yo«r  friend,  and,  isa  cempUment  to  such  amity,  I  think 
you  should  suffer  your  dismal  countenance  to  clear  up, 
'Besides,  my  I/ord,  I  am  a  little  anxious  for  the  consistency 
of  your  character.  You  viodate  your  oiim  rules  of  decorum 
•vfaenyott  do  not  insult  the  man  whom  you  have  betrayed. 

The  divine  jnstiee  of  retribution  seems  now  to  have  begun 
3^  progress.  Delibemte  treachery  entails  punishment  upon 
the  titdtor.  There  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  it,  even  in 
'ibe  hi^iest  rank  to  which  the  oonsent  of  society  can  exalt  the 
meanest  Mstd  worst  of  men^  The  forced,  unnatural  union  of 
Luttrell  and  IViiddlesex  was  an  mnen  of  another  unnaituml 
onion,  by  which  indefeasible  infamy  is  aUsiehed  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  If  one  d  those  acts  was  virtuous  and  honourable, 
the  best  of  princes,  I  thank  God,  is  happily  rewarded  lor  it 
by  the  oth^.  Your  Gntce,  it  has  been  said,  had  some  share 
in. recommending  Colonel  Luttrell  to  the  king.  Or,  was  it  only 
the  gentle  Bradshaw  who  made  himself  answerable  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  his  friend  ?  An  intimate  conneetion  has 
long  subsisted  between  him  and  the  worthy  Lord  Irabam. 
It  arose  from  a  fortunate  similarity  of  principles,  cemented  by 
the  constant  mediation  of  their  common  fri^,  Miss  Davis'!'* 

*  There  is  acertEtm  finsily  m  this  «Mntry, on  whkfa  vfttare  aeeaui  to  bwe 
«ntailed  an  hereditaory  Isasenesi  of  diBfiosition.  A«  fue  tm  tlwlr  history  h»a 
he&i  known,  the  stm  has  Tegnlarly  koproTed  n^n  ^«  viosi  of  kis  hihtr, 
and  h«!S  taken  care  to  tnoaanit  them  |mre  ajld  nndiiBinidied  into  the  hosom 
of  hifl  snccessor.  In  l3ie  senate,  their  abilftief  hare  confined  tfaea  to  those 
humble,  sordid  servieea,  in  which  Ae  Jcavengers  of  the  muuMry  are  usnaily 
employed.  But  in  the  aenioini  ef  private  Iveaehery  theyetand  fint  and 
unrivalled.  The  follewing  etory  will  aerve  to  illastmte  the  chancter  of  this 
respectable  family,  and  to  convince  the  world  that  iht  present  powesser  has 
M  clear  a  tide  to  the  in&my  ef  hit  smeertan  as  he  has  to  their  estate.  It 
deserves  to  be  recorded  fcr  the  ruiioaity  cf  the  fset,  and  shenid  be  given  to 
the  public  as  a  warning  to  every  honest  member  of  soderty. 

The  present  Lord  Ixnham,  who  is  mow  in  'the  dedine  of  life,  lately  cnl- 
tavated  the  aoqnaintanoe  of  a  younger  brother  of  a  family  with  whidi  he 
had  fived  in  some  degree  of  intimacy  and  ftiendship.  The  yeimg  man  had 
long  been  the  dope  of  a  most  nnhappy  attadinient  to  a  cenunon  prostitote. 
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Tet  I  confess  I  should  be  sorry  that  the  opprobrious  infamy 
of  this  match  should  reach  beyond  the  family.  We  have  now 
a  better  reason  than  ever  to  pray  for  the  long  life  of  the  best 
of  princes,  and  the  Tt^elfare  of  his  royal  iMMe.  I  will  not  mix 
anything  ominous  with  my  prayers,  but  let  parliament  look  to 
it.  A  Luttretl  shall  never  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England* 
If  the  hereditary  virtues  of  the  family  deserve  a  kmgdom, 
Scotland  will  be  a  proper  retreat  for  them. 

The  next  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  goodness  of 
Providence.  The  just  law  of  retaliation  has  at  last  overtaken 
the  little,  contemptible  tyrant  of  the  north.  To  this  son-in- 
law  of  your  dearest  friend,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  you  meant  to 
transfer  the  Duke  of  Portland's  property!;  and  you  hastened 
the  grant,  with  an  expedition  unknown  to  the  treasury,  that 
he  might  have  it  time  enough  to  give  a  decisive  turn  to  the 
election  for  the  county.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this 
flagitious  robbery  was  that  he  lost  the  election,  which  you 
meant  to  ensure  to  him,  and  with  such  signal  circumstances 
of  scorn,  reproach,  and  insult,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  general 
exultation  of  all  parties,)  as  (excepting  the  Mng*s  brother-in- 
law,  Colonel  LuttrellJ,  and  old  Simon,  his  &ther-in-law,) 
hardly  ever  fell  upon  a  gentleman  in  this  country.    In  the 

His  friends  and  relations  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  connection,  and 
did  everything  that  depended  upon  them  to  save  him  from  ruin.  But  he 
had  a  Mend  in  Lord  Imham,  whose  advice  rendered  all  their  endeaTtmihi 
ineffectual.  This  hoary  letcher,  not  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friend's  mistress  [the  notorious  Polly  Davis,  mentioned  in  the  letter  above], 
was  hase  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  and  folly  of  a  young 
'  man,  and  persuaded  him  to  marry  her.  He  descended  eren  to  perform  the 
office  of  &ther  to  the  prostitute.  He  gave  her  to  his  friend,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  the  next  night  lay  with  her  himself. 

Whether  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  can  produce  anything  more 
base  and  detestahle  than  this  fact,  must  he  left  undetermined  until  the  son 
shall  arrive  at  his  Other's  age  and  ezperience.-«^irNins. 

This  note  appeared  in  the  Public  AdvertUer,  April  7, 1769,  under  the 
signature  of  Reeens;  and  was  republished  by  Junius  in  the  edition  of  his 
Letters,  revised  by  himself.— En. 

*  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  now  married  to  Mrs.  Horton,  Colonel 
Luttreirs  sister.     Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  102,  vol.  ii. 

t  See  note,  p.  402. 

t  Miscellaneous  Letter,  No.  102.  Our  author  thus  denominates  hia 
Majesty,  because,  by  the  marriage  of  Luttrell's  sister,  Mrs.  Horton,  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  Luttrell  was  legally  become  brother-in-law  to  the 
•  king's  brother ;  as  was  Luttrell's  father,  fiither-in-law  to  him. 
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eveBt,  he  loses  the  yery  property  of  which  he  tl^ught  he  had 
gotten  possession,  and  after  an  expense  which  would  have  paid 
tiie  value  of  the  land  in  question  twenty  times  over ,  the  forms 
of  villany,  you  se§,  are  necessary  to  its  success.  Hereafter 
you  will  act  with  greater  circumspection,  and  not  drive  so 
directly  to  your  object.  To  match  a  grace,  beyond  the  reach- 
of  common  treachery,  is  an  exception,  not  a  rule. 

And  now,  my  good  Lord,  does  not  your  conscious  heaii 
inform  you  that  the  justice  of  retribution  begins  to  operate, 
and  that  it  may  soon  approach  your  person  ?  Do  you  think 
that  Junius  has  renounced  the  Middlesex  election  ?  Or  that 
the  king  8  timber  shall  be  refused  to  the  royal  navy  with  im* 
punity  *  ?     Or  that  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  sale  of  that 

§atent  to  Mr.  Hine,  which  you  endeavoured  to  screen  by  sud-* 
only  dropping  your  prosecution  of  Samuel  Vaughanf,  when 
the  rule  against  him  was  made  absolute  ?  I  believe,  indeed» 
there  never  was  such  an  instance,  in  all  the  history  pf  negative 
impudence.  But  it  shall  not  save  you.  The  very  sunshine 
you  live  in  is  a  prelude  to  your  dissolution.  "When  you  are 
ripe  you  shall  be  plucked. 

JUNIUS, 

IP.S. — ^I  beg  you  will  convey  to  our  gracious  master  my 
bumble  congratulations  upon  the  glorious  success  of  peerages 
and  pensions,  so  lavishly  distributed  as  the  rewards  of  Irish 
virtue. 


LETTER  LXVIII:. 

TO  LOBD  CHIEF  JUflrnCB  MANSFIELD. 

January  21, 1772. 
1  HAVE  undertaken  to  prove  that  when,  at  the  intercession  of 
three  of  your  countrymen,  you  bailed  John  Eyre,  you  did  that 

•  Note,  ante,  p.  408. 

t  Letter  83,  ante,  p.  249,  and  Private  Letter,  No.  15,  for  the  particulars, 
of  ^the  transaction  here  alluded  to. 

"  i  This  is  the  threatened  proof  of  the  charge  of  illegalitjr  in  the  admitting^ 
df  Eyre  to  bail.     It  attempte  to  show  that  the  superior ,  t>ower  of  th^ 
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wkkk  hf  l&m  yotf  were  nci  warramiei  to  de^  ^and  thst  a'  fekii, 
under  tlifl  ckcanstsnees  oj  lmn§  takev^  in-  the  faei,  ynth  the 
8toUn  goods,  wpon,  Am,  aitd  9%akmg  no  defenee,  is  ruA  haHeMe 
hj  the  laws  of  Eaglftud*  Your  iMuraed  advoeates  have  inter-, 
preted  this  (hsifffd  intd  a  denial  thai  the  G<mri  of  Kill's  Ben^ 
or  the  judges  of  that  court  during  the  vacation,  have  any 
greater  authority  to  hail  for  criniittal  offences  than  a  justice  o£ 
peaee.  With  the  iastanoa  before  me  I  am  supposed  to  ques- 
tion your  power  of  doing  sarong,  and  to  deny  thB  existence  of 
a  power,  at  the  same  moment  thai  I  anraign  the  illegal  exercise 
of  it  But  the  opinions  of  such  xaent  whether  wilful  in  their 
malignity  or  sincere  in  their  ignorance,  ace  unworthy  of.  my, 
notice.  You,  Lord  Manafiield,  d^d  not  imderstand  me  so,  and 
I  promise  you  your  cauae  requires  an  alder  defence^  I  am 
now  to  make  good  my  charge  against  you.  However  doll  my 
argoment,  the  subject  of  it  is  interestmg*  I  shall  be  honoured 
with  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  have  a  ri^t  to  deroand. 
the  sttfltition  of  the  legislature ;  supported,  as  I  am,  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  criminal  law  of  England*  I  have  no  doubt  o£ 
establishing  my  charge.  If,  on  your  part,  you  should  have  no 
plain,  substantial  evidence,  but  should  endeavour  to  shelter 
yourself  under  the  quirk  and  evasion  of  a  practising  la^ivyer,  or 
under  the  mere  insisting  assertion  ai  power  without  right,  the 
reptttadesi  you  pretend  to  is  gcme  for  ever ;  you  stand  degraded 
from  the  respect  and  authority  of  youroffice,  and  are  no  longer, 
dejure,  lord  chief  justice  of  England.  This  letter,  my  Lord, 
is  addressed  not  so  much  to  you  as  to  the  public,  Learned  as 
you  are,  and  quick  in  apprehension,  few  arguments  are  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  you,  that  you  have  done  that  which  by  law  you 
were  not  warranted  to  do;  your  conscience  already  tells  you  that 
you  have  sinned  against  knowledge,  and  that  whatever  defence 
you  make  contrad^ts  your  own  internal  conviction.  But  other 

Oomt  cf  Kmg*ft  Bench  to  hail  rests  not  upon  positive  law ;  that  in  a  case 
BD  clear  aa  that  of  Eyre,  there  was  no  scope  for  the  discrttlon  of  the  jadgea  ; 
that,  considering  all  t&e  circumstances  of  that  case,  no  jnriclicsl  autborrty 
known  to  the  law  of  Shgland  covM  legally  ftfdmil  ih^  culprit  to  hail.  Ihtm 
are  infinite  ingenuity  and  elaborate  erudition  in  the  argument.  Valeat  quan- 
tum valere  potest.  The  invective  connected  with  it  degetaevatea  occaaiettidly 
into  Tfolgu  ahvse,  and  is  kcoBsistcnt  witk  the  gratitj  of  the  mvestigatioiu 

Junius,  in  speaking  of  this  letter,  8ay%  **■  Ihe  pspo:  ita^  ia^  i&  «iy 
opInkNi^  ef  l2ie  U|^iMt  afyla  of  Juuhi^  aad  cmomA  fiul  1»  mU,"    Witie 
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-  men  tare  idling  enoc^h  to  take  the  law  xxpoa  tnsL  The j  rely 
upon  authority,  because  they  are  too  indolent  to  eeareh  for 
information ;  or»  conceiving  that  there  is  some  mystery  in  the 
la\^  of  their  coantry  wludi  lawyers  are  only  qualified  to 
^cplain,  they  clistnist  their  jnilgment,  and  Toluntarily  renevnce 
the  right  of  thinking  for  themselves.  With  all  the  evidence 
d  history  hetore  them,  from  Tresillian  to  Jefieries,  from  Jeieries 
to  Mansfield,  they  will  not  heliere  it  possible  that  a  learned 
jctdge  can  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  those  laws  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  made  the  stndy  of  his  life,  and  which  he  has 
sworn  to  administer  fedthfolly.  Superstition  is  certainly  not 
the  characteristic  of  this  age.  Yet  some  men  are  bigoted  in 
politics  who  are  infidels  in  religion. — ^I  do  not  despair  of 
making  them  a^iamed  of  their  creduli^. 

The  charge  I  brought  agunst  you  is  expressed  in  terms 
guarded  and  well  considered.  They  do  not  deny  the  strict, 
power  of  the  jndges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  bail  in 
cases  not  bailable  by  a  jtostiee  of  peace,  nor  replevisaUe  by 
the  common  writ,  or  ^sp  effieio  by  the  sheriff.  I  well  knew  the 
practice  of  the  court,  and  by  wbnt  legal  rules  it  oo^t  to  be 
directed  ;  but  far  from  meaning  to  soften  or  diminish  the  force 
of  those  terms  I  have  made  use  of,  I  now  go  beyond  them»  and 
alCbrm— • 

I.  That  the  soperior  power  of  bailing  lor  fekmy,  dairaed 
by  the  Court  of  King's  B^ch,  is  founded  upon  the  opinion  of 
lawyers,  and  the  practice  of  the  court  r  that  the  assent  of  the 
legislature  to  this  power  is  merely  negatire,  and  that  it  is  not 
supported  by  any  positive  provision  in  any  slatnte  whatsoevet : 
if  it  be,  produce  ^e  statute. 

II.  Admitting  that  the  judges  of  the  Coort  el  KingV  Bench 
are  vested  with  a  discretionary  pow^  lo  examine  and  jodge  of 
circumstances  and  allegations  which  a  jastioe  el  the  peace 
is  not  permitted  to  consider,  I  affirm  that  the  judges,  in  the 
nse  and  application  of  that  discretionary  power,  are  as  strictly 
hound  hy  the  sprit,  intent,  and  meanings  as  the  justice  of 
peace  is  by  the  worfe  of  the  le^slatnre.  Favourable  ciFQum* 
stances,  idleged  before  the  jrnige,  mayjnstiiya  doobtwhe^ 
ther  the  prisoner  be  gniHy  or  not;  and  where  ^le  gtdit  is 
doubtful  a  presumption  of  innocence  should  in  general  be 
admitted.  But  when  any  such  probable  circumstances  are 
alleged,  they  alter  the  state  and  condition  of  the  prisoner 
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He  is  no  longer  that  allhvt-convicted  felon,  whom  the  law 
intends,  and  who  by  law  is  not  bailable  at  alL  If  no  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever  are  alleged  in  his  DeiTOur,  •— if  no 
allegation  whatsoever  be  made  to  lessen  the  force  of  that 
evidence  which  the  law  annexes  to  a  positive  charge  of  felony, 
and  particularly  to  the  fact  of  being  taken  with  the  maner, 
— I  then  say  that  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England  has  no 
more  right  to  bail  him  than  a  justice  of  peace.  The  discre- 
tion of  an  English  judge  is  not  of  mere  will  and  pleasure — 
it  is  not  arbitrary — ^it  is  not  capricious ;  but,  as  that  great 
lawyer  (whose  authority  I  wish  you  respected  half  as  much  as 
I  do)  truly  says*,  "Discretion,  taken  as  it  ought  to  be,  is 
discemere  per  legem  quid  sit  justum.  If  it  be  not  directed 
by  the  right  line  of  the  law,  it  is  a  crooked  cord,  and  ap- 
peareth  to  be  unlawful.**  If  discretion  were  arbitraiy  in  the 
judge,  he  might  introduce  whatever  novelties  he  thought 
proper ;  but,  says  Lord  Coke,  •*  Novelties  without  warrant 
of  precedents  are  not  to  be  allowed;  some  certain  rules  are 
to  be  followed — Quicquid  judicis  tmihoritati  mtjicitur,  novi-- 
tati  non  suhjicitur/'  and  tiiis  sound  doctrine  is  applied  to  the 
Star  Ohamber,  a  court  confessedly  arbitrary.  If  you  will 
abide  by  the  authority  of  this  great  man,  you  shall  have  all 
the  advantage  of  his  opinion  wherever  it  appears  to  favonr. 
you.  Exoeptifig  the  plain,  express  moaning  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  which  all  private  opinions  miist  give  way,  I  desire  no 
better  judge  batwem  us  than  Lord  Coke. 

III.  I  affirm  that,  according  to  the  obvious,  indisputable 
s^aning  of  the  legislature  repeatedly  expressed,  a  person 
positively  charged  with  felomously  BteaUng,  and  taken  in 
fiagraa^e  deUotOi  with  the  stolen  goods  upon  him,  is  not 
^allM^.  The  law  coiunders  him  as  difiering  in  nothing  from 
a  oonmci  but  in  the  form  of  oonyiction,  and  (whatever  a  cor- 
irupt  judge  may  do)  will  axxsept  of  no  security  but  the  confine* 
moQt  of  his  body  within  four  walls.  I  kax)w  it  has  been 
alleged  in  your  favour  that  you  have  often  bailed  for  murders, 
rapes,  mi  other  manifest  crimes.  Without  questioning  the 
^Eict,  I  shall  not  admit  that  you  are  to  be  justified  by  your 
owa  axanq[)le.  If  that  were  a  protection  to  you,  where  is  the 
crime  that,  as  a  judge»  you.  might  not  now  securely  commit  P. 
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But  neither  shall  I  saffer  myself  to  be  drawn  aside  from  mj 
present  argument,  nor  you  to  profit  by  your  own  wrong. 
To  prove  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  legislature  will 
require  a  minute  and  tedious  deduction.  To  investigate  a 
question  of  law  demands  some  labour  and  attention,  though 
very  little  genius  or  sagacity.  As  a  practical  profession  the 
study  of  the  law  requires  but  a  moderate  portion  of  abilities. 
The  learning  of  a  pleader  is  usually  upon  a  level  with  his 
integrity.  The  indiscriminate  defence  of  right  and  wrong 
contracts  the  understanding  while  it  corrupts  the  heart. 
Subtlety  is  soon  mistaken  for  wisdom,  and  impunity  for 
virtue.  If  there  be  any  instances  upon  record,  as  some  there 
are  undoubtedly,  of  genius  and  morality  united  in  a  lawyer, 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  singularity,  and  operate  as 
exceptions. 

I  must  solicit  the  patience  of  my  readers.  This  is  no 
light  matter,  nor  is  it  any  more  susceptible  of  ornament  than 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Mansfield  is  capable  of  aggravation. 

As  the  law  of  bail,  in  charges  of  felony,  has  been  exactly 
ascertained  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  it  is  at  present  of  little 
consequence  to  inquire  how  it  stood  at  common  law  before 
the  statute  of  Westminster.  And  yet  it  is  worth  the  reader's 
attention  to  observe  how  nearly,  in  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors, 
the  circumstance  of  being  taken  with  the  maner  approached 
to  the  conviction  of  the  felon.  It  '*  fixed  the  auUioritative 
stamp  of  verisimilitude  upon  the  accusation,  and,  by  the 
common  law,  when  a  thief  was  taken  with  the  maner  (that  is, 
with  the  thing  stolen  upon  him  in  manu^)  he  might,  so 
detected,  flagrante  delicto,  be  brought  into  court,  arraigned, 
and  tried  without  indictment;  as,  by  the  Danish  law,  he 
might  be  taken  and  hanged  upon  the  spot,  without  accusatioTi 
or  trial."*  It  will  soon  appear  that  our  statute  law  in  this 
behalf,  though  less  summary  in  poiut  of  proceeding,  is 
directed  by  tiie  same  spirit.  In  one  instance  the  very  form 
is  adhered  to.  In  offences  relating  to  die  forest,  if  a  man 
was  taken  with  vert,  or .  venison,  it  was  declared  to  be 
equivalent  to  indictment f.  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself,  I  shall  state,  in  due  order,  the  several  statutes 
relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  or  as  much  of  them  as  may 

*  Blachtone,  iv.  303. 

+  1  Ed.  III.  cap.  8— and  7  Kicb.  II.  cap.  4. 
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be  material  to  the  point  in  question,  omitting  superfluoos 
vords.  If  T  misrepresent,  or  do  not  quote  with  fidelity,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  detect  me. 

The  statute  of  Westminster  the  first*,  in  1275,  sets  forth, 
that,  **  Forasmuch  as  sheriffs  and  others,  who  have  taken  and 
kept  in  prison  persons  detected  of  felony,  and  incontinent 
have  let  out  by  replevin  such  as  were  not  replevisable,  because 
they  would  gain  of  the  one  party  and  grieve  the  other ;  and 
forasmuch  as  before  this  time  it  was  not  determined  which 
persons  were  replevisable  and  which  not,  it  is  provided,  and 
by  the  king  commanded,  that  such  prisoners,  &c.,  as  be  taken 
with  the  maner,  &c.,  or  for  manifest  offences,  shall  be  in  no 
wise  replevisable  by  the  common  writ,  nor  without  writ."f 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  exposition  of  the  last  part  of  this  quota- 
tion, accurately  distinguishes  between  replevy  by  the  common 
writ  or  eof  officio,  and  bail  by  the  King's  Bench.  The  words 
of  the  statute  certainly  do  not  extend  to  the  judges  of  that 
court.  But  besides  that  the  reader  will  soon  find  reason  to 
think  that  the  legislature,  in  their  intention,  made  no  dif- 
ference between  bailable  and  replevisahle,  Lord  Coke  himself 
Qf  he  be  understood  to  mean  nothing  but  an  exposition  of  the 
statute  of  Westminster,  and  not  to  state  the  law  generally), 
does  not  adhere  to  his  own  distinction.  In  expounding  the 
other  offences  which,  by  this  statute,  are  declared  not  reple- 
msabUy  he  constantly  uses  the  words  not  bailable,  "  That 
outlaws,  for  instance,  are  not  bailable  at  all;  that  persons 
who  have  abjured  the  realm  are  attainted  upon  their  ^own 
confession,  and  therefore  not  bailable  at  all  by  law;  that 
provers  are  not  bailable ;  that  notorious  felons  are  not  bail- 
able.** The  reason  why  the  superior  courts  were  not  named 
in  the  statute  of  Westminster  was  plainly  this,  "  because 
anciently  most  of  the  business  touching  bailment  of  prisoners 
for  felony  or  misdemeanors  was  performed  by  the  sheriffs,  or 

*  '*  Videtur  que  U  ttattUe  de  mcnu^pnte  nest  qv4  rehersall  del  eomen 
fey."— Bro.  Mainp.  61. 

i*  ''  There  are  three  points  to  be  considered  in  the  constniction  of  all 
remedial  statutes — the  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy ; — that  is,  how 
the  commt)n  law  stood  at  the  making  of  the  act,  what  the  mischief  was  for 
whkh  the  common  law  did  not  provide,  and  what  remedy  the  pariiament 
hath  provided  to  cure  this  mischief.  It  is  the  business  of  the  judges  so  to 
construe  the  act  as  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  advance  the  remedy.**— 
BlaclsUme,  i.  87. 
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Special  "bailiffs  of  liberties,  either  by  writ  or  virtute  officii;"'^ 
consequently  the  superior  courts  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  commit  those  abuses  which  the  statute  imputes  to  the 
sheriffs.  With  submission  to  Doctor  Blackstone,  I  think  he 
has  fallen  into  a  contradiction  which,  in  terms  at  least, 
appears  irreconcilable.  After  enumerating  several  offences 
not  bailable,  he  asserts,  without  any  condition  or  limitation 
"whatsoever,  "all  which  are  clearly  not  admissible  to  bail." f 
Yet  in  a  few  lines  after  he  says,  *'  it  is  agreed  that  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  may  bail  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  according 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  case."  To  his  first  proposition  he 
should  have  added  by  sheriffs  or  justices,  otherwise  the  two 
propositions  contradict  each  other,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  is  absolute,  the  second  limited  by  a  con- 
sideration of  circumstances*  I  say  this  without  the  least 
intended  disrespect  to  the  learned  author.  His  work  is  of 
public  utility,  and  should  not  hastily  be  condemned. 

The  statute  of  17  Richard  II.  cap.  10,  in  1393,  sets  forth, 
that  "  Forasmuch  as  thieves  notoriously  defamed,  and  others^ 
taken  with  the  maner,  by  their  long  abiding  in  prison  were 
delivered  by  charters,  and  favourable  inquests  procured,  to  the 
great  hinderance  of  the  people,  two  men  of  law  shall  be 
assigned  in  every  commission  of  the  peace  to  proceed  to  the 
deliverance  of  such  felons,"  &c.  It  seems  by  this  act  that 
there  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the  legislature  and  the 
of&cers  of  justice.  Not  daring  to  admit  felons  taken  with 
the  maner  to  bail  or  mainprise,  they  evaded  the  law  by 
keeping  the  party  in  prison  a  long  time,  and  then  delivering 
him  without  due  trial. 

The  statute  of  1  llichard  III.,  in  1483,  sets  forth,  that 
**  Forasmuch  as  divers  persons  have  been  daily  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  suspicion  of  felony,  sometime  of  malice,  and 
sometime  of  a  light  suspicion,  and  so  kept  in  prison  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  be  it  ordained,  that  every  justice  of  peace 
shall  have  authority  by  his  discretion  to  let  such  prisoners 
and  persons  so  arrested  to  bail  or  mainprize,"  By  this  act  it 
appears  that  there  had  been  abuses  in  matter  of  imprison- 
ment, and  that  the  legislature  meant  to  provide  for  the  imme* 
diate  enlargement  of  persons  arrested  on  light  suspicion  of 
felony. 

•  2  HaU,  P.  C.  128. 186.  f  BlacJkstone,  iv.  299. 

Gad 
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The  statute  of  3  Henry  VTI.  in  1486,  declares,  that  **  under 
colour  of  the  preceding  act  of  Richard  the  Third,  persons, 
such  as  were  not  mainpernable,  were  oftentimes  let  to  bail  or 
mainpiize,  by  justices  of  the  peace,  whereby  many  murderers 
and  felons  escaped,  the  king,  &c.,  hath  ordained,  that  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  or  two  of  them  at  the  least  (whereof  one  to 
he  of  the  quorum)  have  authority  to  let  any  such  prisoners  or 
persons,  mainpernable  by  the  law,  to  bail  or  mainprize." 

The  statute  of  1st  and  2nd  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in  1554, 
sets  forth,  that  "  jiotwithstanding  the  preceding  statute  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  one  justice  of  the  peace  hath  oftentimes, 
by  sinister  labour  and  means,  set  at  large  the  greatest  and 
no  tables  t  offenders,  su^ch  as  be  not  replevisable  by  the  laws  of 
this  realm;  and  yet,  the  rather  to  hide  their  affections  in  that 
behalf,  have  signed  the  cause  of  their  apprehension  to  be  but 
only  for  suspicion  of  felony,  whereby  the  said  offenders  have 
escaped  unpunished,  and  do  daily,  to  the  high  displeasure  of 
Almighty  God,  the  great  peril  of  the  king  and  queen *s  true 
subjects,  and  encouragement  of  all  tliieves  and  evil-doers ; — 
for  reformation  whereof  be  it  enacted,  that  no  justices  of 
peace  shall  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  any  such  persons,  which, 
for  any  offence  by  them  committed,  be  declared  not  to  be 
replevised  or  bailed,  or  be  forbidden  to  be  replevised  or  bailed 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first;  and,  furthermore, 
that  any  persons  arrested  for  manslaughter  or  felony,  being 
bailable  by  the  law,  shall  not  be  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  by 
any  justices  of  peace,  but  in  the  form  thereinafter  prescribed." 
In  the  two  preceding  statutes,  the  words  bailable,  replevisable^ 
and  mainpernable  are  used  synonymously*,  or  promiscuously 
to  express  the  same  single  intention  of  the  legislature,  viz., 
not  to  accept  of  any  security  but  the  body  of  the  offender;  and 
when  the  latter  statute  prescribes  the  form  in  which  persons 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  felony  {being  bailable  by  the  law)  may 
be  let  to  bail,  it  evidently  supposes  that  there  are  some  cases 
wot  bailable  by  the  law.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I 
attribute  to  the  legislature  an  appearance  of  inaccuracy  in  the 
use  of  terms,  merely  to  serve  my  present  purpose.  But,  in 
truth,  it  would  make  more  forcibly  for  my  argument  to  pre- 
sume that  the  legislature  were  constantly  aware  of  the  strict 

*  2  Bale,  P.  C.  ii.  124.       .,•; 
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legal  distinctioii  between  bail  and  replevy,  and  that  they 
always  meant  to  adhere  to  it*;  for  if  it  be  true  that  replevy  is 
by  the  sheriffs,  and  bail  by  the  higher  courts  at  Westminster 
(which  I  think  no  lawyer  will  deny),  it  follows  that,  when  the 
legislature  expressly  say  that  any  particular  offence  is  by  law 
not  bailable^  the  superior  courts  are  comprehended  in  the  pro- 
hibition, and  bound  by  it.  Otherwise,  unless  there  was  a 
positive  exception  of  the  superior  courts  (which  I  afl&rm  there 
never  was  in  any  statute  relative  to  bail),  the  legislature  would 
grossly  contradict  themselves,  and  the  manifest  intention  of 
the  law  be  evaded.  It  is  an  established-^le  that,  when  the 
law  is  special,  and  the  reason  of  it  general,  it  is  to  be  generally 
understood ;  and  though,  by  custom,  a  latitude  be  allowed  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  (to  consider  circumstances  inductive 
of  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  innocent),  if  this 
latitude  be  taken  as<  an  arbitrary  power  to  bail,  when  no  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever  are  alleged  in  favour  of  the  prisoner, 
it  is  a  power  without  right,  and  a  daring  violation  of  the  whole 
Knglish  law  of  bail. 

The  Act  of  the  31st  of  Charles  the  Second  (commonly 
called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act)  particularly  declares  that  it  is 
not.  meant  to  extend  to  treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially 
expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  The  prisoner  is 
therefore  left  to  seek  his  habeas  corpus  at  common  law ;  and 
so  far  was  the  legislature  from  supposing  that  persons  (com- 
mitted for  treason  or  felony  plainly  and  specially  expressed  in 
the  wan'ant  of  commitment)  could  be  let  to  bail  by  a  single 
judge,  or  by  the  whole  court,  that  this  very  act  provides  a 
remedy  for  such  persons  in  case  they  are  not  indicted  in  the 
course  of  the  term  or  session  subsequent  to  their  commitment. 
.The  law  neither  suffers  them  to  be  enlarged  before  trial,  nor 
to  be  imprisoned  after  the  time  in  which  they  ought  regularly 
to  be  tried.  In  this  case  the  law  says,  "  It  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and 
justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  general  gaol  delivery,  and 
they  are  hereby  required,  upon  motion  to  them  made  in  open 
court,  the  last  day  of  the  term,  session,  or  gaol  delivery,  either 
by  the  prisoner  or  any  one  in  his  behalf,  to  set  at  liberty  the 

•  Vid4  2  IntL  160. 186.-— "The  word  rephoisable  nerer  signifies  bail- 
able.  Bailable  is  in  a  court  of  record  by  the  king's  justices ;  but  replevisa- 
hie  is  by  the  Bh.en!SL"-^Selden,  State  Tr,,  vii  lid. 
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prisoner  upon  bail ;  unless  it  appear  to  the  judges  aud  justices, 
upon  oath  made,  that  the  witnesses  for  the  king  could  not  be 
produced  the  same  term,  sessions,  or  gaol  deUreiy."  Upon 
the  whole  of  this  article  I  obserre — 

1 .  That  the  provision  made  in  the  first  part  of  it  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  useless  and  nugatory  if  any  single  judge 
might  have  bailed  the  prisoner  ex  arbitrio,  during  the  vacation; 
or  if  the  court  might  have  bailed  him  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  term  or  sessions.  2.  When  the  law 
says.  It  shall  and  may  he  lawful  to  bail  for  felony  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  we  must  presume  that,  before  the  passing 
of  that  act,  it  was  not  lawful  to  bail  under  those  circumstances. 
The  terms  used  by  the  legislature  are  enacting,  not  declara- 
tory. 3.  Notwithstanding  the  party  may  hare  been  impri- 
soned during  the  greatest  part  of  the  vacation,  and  during  the 
whole  session,  the  court  are  expressly  forbidden  to  bail  him 
from  that  session  to  the  next,  if  oath  be  made  that  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  king  could  not  be  produced  that  same  term  or 
sessions. 

Having  faithfully  stated  the  several  acts  of  parliament 
relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  it  may  be  useful  to  the 
reader  to  take  a  short  historical  review  of  the  law  of  bail, 
through  its  various  gradations  and  improvements. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  before  and  since  the  Conquest, 
all  felonies  were  bailable  till  murder  was  excepted  by  statute  ; 
80  that  persons  might  be  admitted  to  bail,  before  conviction, 
almost  in  every  case.  The  statute  of  Westminster  says  that, 
before  that  time,  it  had  not  been  determined  which  offences 
were  replevisable  and  which  were  not,  whether  by  the  common 
writ  de  homine  replegiando,  or  ex  officio  by  the  sheriff.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  abuses  arising  from  this  unlimited 
power  of  replevy,  dreadful  as  they  were  and  destructive  to  the 
peace  of  society,  were  not  corrected  or  taken  notice  of  by  the 
legislature  until  the  Commons  of  the  kingdom  had  obtained  a 
share  in  it  by  their  representatives ;  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  scarce  begun  to  exist  when  these  formidable  abuses 
were  corrected  by  the  statute  of  Westminster.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  mischief  had  been  severely  felt  by  the 
people,  although  no  remedy  had  been  provided  for  it  by  the 
Norman  kings  or  barons.  "  The  iniquity  of  the  times  was  so 
great,  as  it  even  forced  the  subjects  to  forego  that  which  was 
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in  aecount  a  great  liberty,  to  stop  the  course  of  a  growing 
mischief."*  The  preamble  of  the  statutes  made  by  the  first 
parliament  of  Edward  the  First  assigns  the  reason  of  calling 
it :  "  because  the  people  had  been  otherwise  entreated  than 
they  ought  to  be,  the  peace  less  kept,  the  laws  less  used,  and 
offenders  less  punisJhed  than  they  ought  to  be,  by  reason  whereof 
the  people  feared  less  to  offend  ;"t  and  the  first  attempt  to 
reform  these  various  abuses  was  by  contracting  the  power  of 
replevying  felons. 

For  above  two  cmturies  following  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  alteration  was  made  in  the  law  of  bail,  except  that  being 
taken  with  vert  or  venison  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to 
indictment.  The  legislature  adhered  firmly  to  tiie  spirit  of 
the  statute  of  Westminster.  The  statute  of  d7th  of  Edward 
the  First  directs  the  justices  of  assize  to  inquire  and  punish 
officers  bailing  such  as  were  not  baUahle*  As  for  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  it  is  probable  that,  in  those  days,  they 
thought  themselves  bound  by  the  obvious  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  legislature.  They  considered  not  so  much  to  what  par- 
ticular persons  the  prohibition  was  addressed,  as  what  the 
thing  was  which  the  legislature  meant  to  prohibit,  well 
knowing  that  in  law,  qtuindo  aliquid  prohibetur,  prohibetur  et 
omne,  per  quod  devenitur  ad  illud.  "  When  anything  is  for- 
bidden, all  the  means  by  which  the  same  thing  may  be  com- 
passed or  done  are  equally  forbidden." 

By  the  statute  of  Richard  the  Third  the  power  of  bailing 
was  a  little  enlarged.  Every  justice  of  peace  was  authorized 
to  bail  for  felony ;  but  they  were  expressly  confined  to  persons 
arrested  on  light  suspicion;  and  even  this  power,  so  limited, 
was  found  to  produce  such  inconveniences  that,  in  three  years 
after,  the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  it.  Instead 
of  trusting  any  longer  to  a  single  justice  of  peace,  the  act  of 
3rd  Henry  VII.  repeals  the  preceding  act,  and  directs  "that 
no  prisoner  {of  those  who  are  mainpernable  by  the  law)  shall 
be  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  by  less  than  two  justices,  whereof 
one  to  be  of  the  quorum."  And  so  indispensably  necessary 
was  this  provision  thought  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  for  the  security  and  peace  of  society,  that  at  this  time  an 
oath  was  proposed  by  the  king,  to  be  taken  by  the  knights 

•  Selden,  by  N,  Bacon,  182.  +  Parliamentari/  History,  I  82. 
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and  esquires  of  his  household,  hy  the  members  of  the  Hoitse 
of  Commons,  and  by  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
accepted  and  sworn  to  quasi  una  voce  by  them  idl,  which, 
among  other  engagements,  binds  them  "  not  to  let  any  man 
to  hail  or  mainprize,  knowing  and  deeming  him  to  be  a  felon, 
upon  your  honour  and  worship.  So  help  you  God  and  all 
saints.*'* 

In  about  half  a  century,  however,  even  these  provisions 
were  found  insuflBcient.  The  act  of  Henry  the  Seventh  was 
evaded,  and  the  legislature  once  more  obliged  to  interpose. 
The  act  of  1st  and  ilnd  of  Philip  and  Maiy  takes  away 
entirely  from  the  justices  all  power  of  bailing  for  offences 
declared  not  bailahfe  by  the  statute  of  Westminster. 

The  illegal  imprisonment  of  several  persons  who  had 
refused  to  contribute  to  a  loan  exacted  by  Charles  the  First, 
and  the  delay  of  the  habeas  corpus  and  subsequent  refusal  to 
bail  them,  constituted  one  of  the  first  and  most  important 
grievances  of  that  reign.  Yet  when  the  House  of  Commons 
which  met  in  the  year  1628  resolved  upon  measures  of  the 
most  firm  and  strenuous  resistance  to  the  power  of  imprison- 
ment assumed  by  the  king  or  privy  council,  and  to  the  refusal 
to  bail  the  party  on  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpuSy  they  did 
expressly,  in  all  their  resolutions,  make  an  exception  of  com- 
mitments where  the  cause  of  the  restraint  was  expressed, 
and  did  by  law  justify  the  commitment.  The  reason  of  this 
distinction  is  that,  whereas  when  the  cause  of  commitment  is 
expressed,  the  crime  is  then  known,  and  the  offender  must 
be  brought  to  the  ordinary  trial ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  no  cause 
of  commitment  be  expressed,  and  the  prisoner  be  thereupon 
remanded,  it  may  operate  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  This 
contest  with  Charles  the  First  produced  the  act  of  the  1 6th 
of  that  king,  by  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ai-e 
directed,  within  three  days  after  the  return  of  the  habeas 
corpus^  to  examine  and  determine  the  legality  of  any  commit- 
ment by  the  king  or  privy  council,  and  to  do  what  to  justice 
shall  appertain  in  delivering,  bailing,  or  remanding  the  pri- 
soner. Now,  it  seems,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  judge  to  do 
what  appertains  to  justice.  The  same  scandalous  traffic  in 
which  we  have  seen  the  privilege  of  parliament  exerted  or 

•  Parlianieiitary  Bistory^  ii;  419. 
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relaxed  to  gratify  the  present  humour,  or  to  serve  the  imme- 
diate purpose,  of  the  crown,  is  introduced  into  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  magistrate,  it  seems,  has  now  no  rule 
to  follow  hut  the  dictates  of  personal  enmity,  national  par- 
tiality, or  perhaps  the  most  prostituted  corruption. 

To  complete  this  historical  inquiry  it  only  remains  to  be 
observed,  tiat  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  31st  of  Charles  the 
Second,  so  justly  considered  as  another  magna  charta  of  the 
kingdom,  **  extends  only  to  the  case  of  commitments  for 
such  criminal  charge  as  can  produce  no  inconvenience  to 
public  justice  by  a  temporary  emargement  of  the  prisoner."* 
So  careful  were  the  legislature,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  not  to  fur- 
nish any  colour  or  pretence  for  violating  or  evading  the  esta- 
blished law  of  bail  in  the  higher  criminal  offences.  But  the 
exception,  stated  in  the  body  of  the  act,  puts  the  matter  out 
of  all  doubt.  After  directing  the  judges  how  they  are  to 
proceed  to  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  upon  recognizance 
and  surety,  having  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  prisoner  and 
nature  of  the  offence,  it  is  expressly  added,  '*  unless  it  shall 
appear  to  the  said  lord  chancellor,  &c.,  that  the  party  so  com- 
mitted is  detained  for  such  matters  or  offences  for  the  which 

BY  THE   LAW   THE   PMSONEK  IS   NOT   BAILABLE." 

When  the  laws,  plain  of  themselves,  are  thus  illustrated 
by  facts,  and  their  uniform  meaning  established  by  history, 
"we  do  not  want  the  authority  of  opinions,  however  respectable, 
to  inform  our  judgment  or  to  confirm  our  belief.  But  I  am 
determined  that  you  shall  have  no  escape.  Authority  of 
every  sort  shall  be  produced  against  you,  from  Jacob  to  Lord 
Coke,  from  the  dictionary  to  the  classic.  In  vain  shall  you 
appeal  from  those  upright  judges  whom  you  disdain  to  imi- 
tate, to  those  whom  you  have  made  your  example.  With  one 
voice  they  all  condemn  you. 

"To  be  taken  with  the  maner,  is  where  a  thief,  having 
stolen  anything,  is  taken  with  the  same  about  him,  as  it  were 
in  his  hands,  which  is  called  flagrante  delicto.  Such  a  cri- 
minal is  not  bailable  by  law  " — -Jacob,  under  the  word  Maner, 

"  Those  who  are  taken  with  the  maner  are  excluded  by  the 
statute  of  Westminster  from  the  benefit  of  a  replevin." — 
Hawkins'  P.  C.  ii.  98.      , 

iABlachione,  iv.  137. 
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^*  Of  SBoh  heinous  offenoes  no  onOf  who  is  notozioislj 
guilty,  seems  to  be  hiiUable  by  the  intent  of  this  statute." — 
Hawkins'  P.  C.  99. 

"  The  common  practice  and  allowed  general  rale  is,  that 
bail  is  only  then  proper  where  it  stands  ind^ereni  whether 
the  party  were  guilty  or  innocent." — Ibid. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  bailing  of  a  person,  toho  is  not 
bailable  by  law  is  punishable,  either  at  common  law  as  a  neg- 
ligent escape,  eras  an  offence  against  the  several  statutes  rela- 
tive to  baU."— liti.  89. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  neither  the  judges  of  this 
nor  of  any  other  superior  court  of  justice  are  strictly  within 
the  purview  of  that  statute,  yet  they  will  always,  in  their 
discretion,  pay  a  due  regard  to  it,  and  not  admit  a  person  to 
bail  who  is  expressly  declared  by  it  irreplevisable,  withoiU 
some  partietdar  circumstance  in  his  favour  ;  and  therefore  it 
seems  difficult  to  find  an  instance  where  persons  attainted  of 
felony,  or  notoriously  guilty  of  treason  or  manslaughter,  &c., 
by  their  ovm  confession  or  otherwise,  have  been  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  bail  without  some  special  motive  to  the  court  to 
grant  it." — Ibid.  114. 

"  If  it  appears  that  any  man  hath  injury  or  wroi^  by  his 
imprisonment,  we  have  power  to  deliver  and  discharge  him ; 
if  otherwise,  he  is  to  be  remanded'  by  us  to  prison  again." — 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde — State  Trials,  vii.  115. 

'*  The  statute  of  Westminster  was  especially  for  direction 
to  the  sheri&  and  others,  but  to  say  courts  of  justice  are 
excluded  from  this  statute,  I  conceive  it  cannot  be." — Attorney- 
General  Heath-^State  Trials,  132. 

"The  court,  upon  review  of  the  return,  judgeth  of  the 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  it.  If  they  think  the  prisoner 
in  law  to  be  bailable,  he  is  committed  to  the  marshal  and 
bailed  ;  if  not,  he  is  remanded."  Through  that  whole  debate 
the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  was,  that  no  cause 
of  commitment  was  expressed  in  the  warrant;  but  it  was 
uniformly  admitted  by  their  counsel  that,  if  the  cause  of  com- 
mitment had  been  expressed  for  treason  or  felony,  the  court 
would  then  have  done  right  in  remanding  them. 

The  Attorney-General  having  urged,  before  a  committee  of 
both  Houses,  that,  in  Beckwith's  case  and  others,  the  lords  of 
the  council  sent  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to 
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bail,  it  was  replied  by  the  maoagerB  for  the  House  of  Com- 
moBS  that  this  was  of  no  moment,  "for  that  either  the 
prisoner  was  bailable  by  the  law  or  not  hailabk ;  if  bailable 
by  the  law,  then  he  was  to  be  bailed  without  any  such  letter ; 
if  not  bailable  by  the  law,  then  plainly  the  judges  could  not 
have  bailed  him  upon  the  letter  without  breach  of  their  oath, 
which  is,  that  they  are  to  do  justice  according  to  the  law,  dc" 
—State  Trials,  yii.  176. 

''  So  that,  in  bailing  upon  such  offences  of  the  highest 
nature,  a  kind  of  discretion  rather  than  a  constant  law  hath 
been  exercised  when  it  stands  wholly  indifferent  in  the  eye  of 
the  court,  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not''-^8elden~^ 
State  Trials,  yii.  230-1. 

''  I  deny  that  a  man  is  always  bailable  when  imprisonment 
is  imposed  upon  him  for  custody." — Attorney-General  Heaih — 
SttUe  Trials,  288.  By  these  quotadous  from  the  State  Trials, 
though  otherwise  not  of  authority,  it  appears  plainly  that,  in 
re^rd  to  bailable  or  not  bailable,  aU,  parties  agreed  in  ad- 
mitting one  proposition  as  incontrovertible. 

'*  In  relation  to  capital  offences,  there  are  especially  these 
acts  of  parliament,  that  are  the  common  landmarks*  touching 
offences  bailable  or  not  bailable."  —  Hale's  P.  C,  ii.  127. 
The  enumeration  includes  the  several  acts  cited  in  this 
paper. 

''Persons  taken  with  the  manouvre  are  not  bailable,  becoose 
it  is  furtum  manife9tum"--Ibid.  133. 

"  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  of  a  high  nature ;  for,  if 
persons  be  wrongfully  committed,  they  are  to  be  discharged 
upon  this  writ  returned,  or  if  bailable,  they  are  to  be  bailed ; 
if  not  bailable,  they  are  to  be  committed,'' — Ibid.  143.  This 
doctrine  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  refers  immediately  to 
the  superior  courts  from  whence  the  writ  issues.  **  After  the 
return  is  filed  the  court  is  either  to  discharge  or  bail,  or 
commit  him,  as  the  nature  of  the  cause  requires."  — 
Ibid,  146. 

''If  bail  be  granted  otherwise  than  ike  law  aUoweth,  the 
party  that  alloweth  the  same  shall  be  fined,  imprisoned, 
render  damages,  or  forfeit  his  place,  as  the  case  shall  re- 
quire."— Selden,  by  N.  Bacon,  182. 

*  It  has  bcea  tiie  study  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  remore  kndmarkf. 
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''  Thi8  induces  an  absolute  necessity  of  expressing  upon 
overy  commitment  the  reason  for  which  it  is  made,  that  the 
court*  upon  a  habeag  corpus,  may  examine  into  its  validity, 
and,  according  to  the  circwnstancea  of  the  case,  m&j  dis- 
charge, admit  to  bail,  or  remand  the  prisoner."  —  Black- 
stonsy  iiL  133. 

*'  Marriot  was  committed  for  forging  indorsements  upon 
bank  bills,  and,  upon  a  habeas  corpus,  was  bailed,  because  the 
crime  was  only  a  great  misdemeanor ;  for,  though  the  forging 
the  bills  be  felony,  yet  forging  the  indorsement  is  not." — 
Salkeld^i,  104.  , 

"  Appell  de  mahem,  Ssc,  ideo  ne  fuit  lesse  a  bailie,  nient 
plus  que  in  appell  de  robbery  ou  murder ;  quod  nota,  at  que 
in  robry  et  murder  le  partie  n^est  baillable/' — Bro,  Main- 
prise, 67. 

"  The  intendment  of  the  law  in  bails  is  qiLod  stat  indif- 
ferenter,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  no ;  but  when  he  is  convict 
by  verdict  or  confessiop,  then  he  must  be  deemed  in  law  to 
be  guilty  of  the  felony, and  therefore  not  baU<ihle  at  all*' — 
Goha  ii.  Inst.  188— iv.  178. 

''  Bail  is  quando  stat  indifferenter,  and  not  when  the  ofience 
is  open  and  manifest." — 2  Inst.  189. 

"  In  this  case  non  stat .  ind^erenter,  whetlier  he  be  guilty 
or  no,  being  taken  with  the  maner^  that  is  with  the  thing 
stolen,  as.it  were  in  his  hand."— J6id. 

"  If  it  appeareth  that  this  imprisonment  be  just  and  law- 
ful, he  shaU  he  remanded  to  the  former  gaoler;  but,  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  court  that  he  was  imprisoned  against  the 
law  of  the  land,  they  ought  by  force  of  the  statute  to  deliver 
him ;  if  it  be  doubtful  and  under  consideration,  h.e  may  be 
bailed."— 2  Inst.  55. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  load  the  reader  with  any  further  quota- 
tions. If  these  authorities  are  not  deemed  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  doctrine  maintained  in  this  paper,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  law  books  or  to  the  opinions  of 
judges.  They  are  not  the  authorities  by  which  Lord  Mans- 
field will  abide.  He  assumes  an  arbitrary  power  of  doing 
light,  and,  if  he  does  wrong,  it  lies  only  between  God  and  his 
conscience. 

Now,  my  Lord,  although  I  have  great  feith  in  the  pre- 
ceding argument,  I  will  not  say  that  ^very  minutte  part  of  it 
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is  absolutely  invulnerable.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  a  certain  court  directed  by  your  example,  as  it 
is  governed  by  your  authority,  to  think  there  ever  yet  was  an 
argument,  however  conformable  to  law  and  reason,  in  which 
a  cunning  quibbling  attorney  might  not  discover  a  flaw. 
But,  taking  the  whole  of  it  together,  I  affirm  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  mass  of  demonstration  than  which  nothing  more  com- 
plete or  satisfectoiy  can  be  offered  to  the  human  mind. 
How  an  evasive  indirect  reply  will  stand  with  your  reputa- 
tion, or  how  far  it  will  answer  in  point  of  defence  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  worth  your  consideration.  If,  after 
all  that  has  been  said,  it  should  still  be  maintained  that  the 
Court  of  Kings  Ben<;h,  in  bailing  felons,  are  exempted  frona 
all  legal  rules  whatsoever,  and  that  the  judge  has  no  direction 
to  pursue  but  his  private  affections  or  mere  unquestionable 
will  and  pleasure,  it  will  follow  plainly  that  the  distinction 
between  baUahle  and  not  bailable  uniformly  expressed  by  the 
legislature,  current  through  all  our  law  books  and  admitted 
by  all  our  great  lawyers  without  exception,  is  in  one  sense  a 
nugatory,  in  another  a  pernicious  distinction.  It  is  nugatory, 
as  it  supposes  a  difference  in  the  bailable  quality  of  offences, 
when,  in  effect,  the  distinction  refers  only  to  the  rank  of  the 
magistrate.  It  is  pernicious,  as  it  implies  a  rule  of  law 
which  yet  the  judge  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  least  regard  to, 
and  impresses  an  idea  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the 
judge  is  wiser  and  greater  than  the  law. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  the  law  thus  stated  to  the  fact  in 
question.  By  an  authentic  copy  of  the  mittimus^  it  appears 
that  John  Eyre  was  committed  for  felony  plainly  and  speci- 
ally expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  He  was 
charged  before  Alderman  Halifax,  by  the  oath  of  Thomas 
Fielding,  William  Holder,  William  PayAe,  and  William 
Nash  for  feloniously  stealing  eleven  quires  of  writing-paper, 
value  six  shillings,  the  property  of  Thomas  Beach,  &c. 
By  the  examinations  upon  oath  of  the  four  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  mittimus,  it  was  proved  that  large  quantities  of 
paper  had  been  missed,  and  that  eleven  quires  (previously 
marked,  from  a  suspicion  that  Eyre  was  the  thief,)  were  found 
upon  him.  Many  other  quires  of  paper  marked  in  the  same 
manner  were  found  at  his  lodgings ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
some  time  in  Wood  Street  Compter,  a  key  was  found  in  his 
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room  there,  which  appeared  to  be  a  kej  to  the  closet  at 
Guildhall,  from  M'hence  the  paper  tvas  stolen.  When  asked 
what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence,  his  only  answer  was, 
"J  hope  you  will  bail  me".  Mr.  Holder,  the  clerk,  replied, 
"  That  is  impomble.  There  never  was  an  instance  of  it  token 
the  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  the  thief.**  The  lord  mayor 
was  then  applied  to,  and  refused  to  bail  him.  Of  all  these 
circumstances  it  was  your  duty  to  have  informed  yourself 
minutely.  The  fact  was  remarkable,  and  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  city  of  London  was  known  to  have  refused  to 
bail  the  offender.  To  justify  your  compliance  vnth  the  soli- 
citations of  your  three  countrymen,  it  should  be  proved  that 
such  allegations  were  offered  to  you  in  behalf  of  their  asso- 
ciate as  honestly  and  bond  fide  reduced  it  to  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  indifference  whether  the  prisoner  was  innocent  or 
guilty.  Was  anything  offered  by  the  Scotch  triumvirate  that 
tended  to  invalidate  the  positive  charge  made  against  him  by 
four  credible  witnesses  upon  oath  ?  Was  it  even  insinuated 
to  you,  either  by  himself  or  his  bail,  that  no  felony  was  com- 
mitted, or  that^^  was  not  the  felon;  that  the  stolen  goods 
were  not  found  upon  him,  or  that  he  was  only  the  receiver, 
not  knowing  them  to  be  stolen  ?  Or,  in  short,  did  they 
attempt  to  produce  any  evidence  of  his  insanity?  To  all 
these  questions  I  answer  for  you,  without  the  least  fear  of 
contradiction,  positively  NO.  From  the  moriient  he  was 
arrested  he  never  entertained  any  hope  of  acquittal ;  there- 
fore thought  of  nothing  but  obtaining  bail,  that  he  might 
hate  time  to  settle  his  affairs,  convey  his  fortune  to  another 
country,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  comfort  and 
affluence  abroad.  In  this  prudential  scheme  of  future  happi- 
ness the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  most  readily  and 
heartily  concurred.  At  sight  of  so  much  virtue  in  distress 
your  natural  beneyolence  took  the  alarm.  Such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Eyre,  struggling  with  adversity,  must  always  be  an 
interesting  scene  to  Lord  Mansfield.  Or  was  it  that  liberal 
anxiety  by  which  your  whole  life  has  been  distinguished  to 
enlarge  ^e  liberty  of  the  subject?  My  Lord,  we  did  not 
want  this  new  instance  of  the  liberality  of  your  principles. 
We  already  knew  what  kind  of  subjects  they  were  for  whose 
liberty  you  were  anxious.  At  all  events  the  public  are  much 
indebted  to  you  for  fixing  a  price  at  whidti  felony  may  be 
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committed  with  impunity.  You  bomid  a  felon,  notoriooBly 
worth  thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred. 
With  your  natural  turn  to  equity,  and  knowing  as  you  are  in 
the  doctrine  of  precedents,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  settle 
the  proportion  between  the  fortune  of  the  felon  and  the  fine 
by  which  he  may  compound  for  his  felony.  The  ratio  now 
upon  record,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  is  exactly  one  to  a  hundred.  My  Lord, 
without  intending  it,  you  have  laid  a  cruel  restraint  upon  the 
genius  of  your  countrymen.  In  the  warmest  indulgence  of 
their  passions  they  have  an  eye  to  the  expense,  and,  if  their 
other  virtues  fail  us,  we  have  a  resource  in  their  economy. 

By  taking  so  trifling  a  security  from  John  Eyre,  you  in- 
vited and  manifestly  exhorted  him  to  escape.  Although  in 
bailable  cases,  it  be  usual  to  take  four  securities,  you  left  him 
in  the  custody  of  three  Scotchmen,  whom  he  might  have 
easily  satisfied  for  conniving  at  his  retreat.  That  he  did  not 
make  use  of  the  opportunity  you  industriously  gave  him, 
neither  justifies  your  conduct,  nor  can  it  be  any  way  accounted 
for,  but  by  his  excessive  and  monstrous  avarice.  Any  other 
man,  but  this  bosom  friend  of  three  Scotchmen,  would  gladly 
have  sacrificed  a  few  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  in£Bimy  of  pleading  guilty  in  open  court.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  he  might  have  flattered  himself,  and  not  un- 
reasonably, with  the  hopes  of  a  pardon.  That  he  would  have 
been  pardoned  seems  more  than  probable  if  I  had  not  directed 
the  public  attention  to  the  leading  step  you  took  in  favour  of 
him.  In  the  present  gentle  reign,  we  well  know  what  use 
has  been  made  of  the  lenity  of  the  court  and  of  the  mercy  of 
the  crown.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  accepts  of 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  property  of  a  felon  taken  in  the 
fact,  as  a  recognizance  for  his  appearance.  Your  brother 
Smythe  browbeats  a  jury,  and  forces  them  to  alter  their  ver- 
dict, by  which  they  had  found  a  Scotch  serjeant  guilty  of  mur- 
der; and  though  the  Kennedys  were  convicted  of  a  most 
deliberate  and  atrocious  murder,  they  still  had  a  claim  to  the 
royal  mercy*.     They  were  saved  by  the  chastity  of  their  con- 

*  The  case  of  the  Kennedys  is  stated  in  note,  ante,  p.  302.  That  of 
John  Taylor  is  as  follows  : — He  was  a  serjeant  in  the  first;  or  royal  Scots 
reginent  of  foot,  and  wu  tried  at  the  Qnildford  summer  assizes  in  the 
year  1770,  for  the  mvider  of  James  Smithy  the  master  of  the  Wheatoheaf, 
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nexions.  They  had  a  sister ; — ^yet  it  was  not  her  beaatj,  bat 
the  pliaocj  of  her  virtae  tlutt  recommended  her  to  the  king. 

near  Westminster  Bridge.  It  'appeared  upon  the  trial,  that  the  deceased 
had  uttered  some  aggravating  expressions  against  the  Soots ;  in  coaM({aence 
of  which,  the  prisoner  bebg  suddenly  thrown  off  his  guard,  drew  his  sword 
and  stabbed  him.  The  jury,  after  deliberating  a  considerable  time,  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  on  which  Mr.  Baron  Smythe  expressed  his  surprise, 
adding,  that  he  had  told  them  it  was  only  manslaughter,  and  desired  that  a 
special  refdict  should  be  drawn  up,  which  the  intimidated  jary  signed.  On 
this  Mr.  Jasper  Smith,  a  near  relation  of  the  deceased,  addressed  the  court 
in  the  following  words : — **  My  Lord,  I  am  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man  who  was  murdered.  I  always  thought,  my  Lord,  when  a  ver- 
dict was  once  given  it  was  unalterable,  but  by  the  present  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, there  need  not  have  been  any  jury  at  all.  It  is  as  plain  a  murder 
as  can  be,  and  I  am  persuaded  your  Lordship  thinks  so."  To  this  speech 
no  reply  was  given.  The  decision  of  the  judge,  in  the  above  case,  occa- 
sioned some  severe  animadversions  on  his  conduct^  and  several  queries  were 
addressed  to  him  upon  the  subject,  which  were  repeatedly  inserted  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  so  as  to  become  extremely  conspicuous.  This  account, 
however,  extracted  from  that  paper,  does  not  seem  to  contain  the  whole  train 
of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  this  unfiortunate  catastrophe,  for  when 
Taylor  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Kings  Bench, February  8, 1771,  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  read  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  as  taken  down  by  Baron 
Smythe,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  observed,  that  it  appeared  that  the  pri- 
soner had  been  three  times  assaulted  by  Smith,  the  deceased,  collared  and 
violently  thrown  backward  upon  a  bench  without  any  provocation,  turned 
out  of  the  house,  and  called  by  the  most  opprobrious  names;  and  further, 
that  when  out  in  the  street,  he  was  pursued  and  attacked  by  two  men, 
before  he  offered  to  draw  his  sword ;  from  which  circumstances  the  court 
was  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he  had  only  been  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  which  was  performed  accord- 
ingly, behind  the  bar.  Mr.  Dunning,  also,  a  strong  oppositionist,  defended 
Mr.  Baron  Smythe's  conduct  in  respect  to  the  trial  alluded  to  by  Junius,  in 
a  speech  spoken  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Gljmn,  December  6, 
1770,  "  for  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  cases  relatihg 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries." 
Mr.  Dunning  s  words  are  as  follow : — "  It  is  not  that  the  characters  of  the 
judges  are  not  traduced  by  groundless  accusations  and  scandalous  aspersions. 
These  are  grievances  which  every  one  sees,  and  every  one  laments.  Judge 
Smythe,  for  example,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  very  injuriously  treated. 
His  conduct  in  trying  the  Scotch  Serjeant  at  Guildford,  for  which  he  has 
been  so  much  abused  in  print,  and  now  arraigned  in  Parliament,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  very  fair  and  honourable.  I  was  consulted  on  the  affair  as  an 
advocate,  and  I  must  say  that  I  perfectly  coincided  with  him  in  sentiment. 
Had  I  been  in  his  place,  I  must  have  fidlen  under  the  same  odium,  for  my 
conscience  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  use  any  other  language  but  that  of 
Baron  Smythe." 
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The  holy  author  of  our  religion  was  seen  in  the  company  of 
sinners  ;  but  it  was  his  gracious  purpose  to  convert  them  from 
their  sins.  Another  man,  who  in  the  ceremonies  of  our  faith 
might  give  lessons  to  the  great  enemy  of  it,  upon  different 
principles  keeps  much  the  same  company.  He  advertises  for 
patients,  collects  all  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  turns  a . 
royal  palace  into  an  hospital  for  incurables.  A  man  of  honour 
has  no  ticket  of  admission  at  St.  James's.  They  receive  him, 
like  a  virgin  at  the  Magdalen : — Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 

My  charge  against  you  is  now  made  good:  .  I  shall,  hew- 
ever,  be  ready  to  answer  or  to  submit  to  fair  objections*.  If, 
whenever  this  matter  shall  be  agitated,  you  suffer  the  doors 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  shut,  I  now  protest  that  I  shall 
consider  you  as  having  made  no  reply.  From  that  moment, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  you  will  stand  self-convicted. 
Whether  your  reply  be  quibbling  and  evasive,  or  liberal  and 
in  point,  will  be  matter  for  the  judgment  of  your  peers  ;— 
but  if,  when  every  possible  idea  of  disrespect  to  that  noble 
House  (in  whose  honour  and  justice  the  nation  implicitly  con- 
fides,) is  here  most  solemnly  disclaimed,  you  should  endea- 
vour to  represent  this  charge  as  a  contempt  of  their  authority, 
and  move  their  Lordships  to  censure  the  publisher  of  this 
paper,  I  then  affirm  that  you  support  injustice  by  violence, 
that  you  are  guilty  of  a  heinous  aggravation  of  your  offence, 
and  that  you  contribute  your  utmost  influence  to  promote,  on 
the  part  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature,  a  positive  denial 
of  justice  to  the  nation. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LXIXf. 

TO  THE  EIGHT  HOKOURABLE  LOED  OAMDEN. 

Mt  Lord, 
I  TUBN  with  pleasure  from  that  barren  waste,  in  which  no 
salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure  quickens,  to  a  character 

*  Miscellaneous  Letter,  Uo.  106,  in  whick  Jnnias  defends  the  present 
letter  against  seTeral  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  it  in  the  Pvblic 
Advertiser, 
f  Lord  Oamden  stood  in  riyalship  to  the  Barl  of  Mansfield*    He  bad 
VOL.  I,  *  H  H 
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fertile,  as  I  Tnllinglj  believe,  in  eyeiy  great  and  good  quali- 
fication. I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  EngUsh  nation, 
to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  jour  country,  and  to 
exert,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities 
with  which  you  were  intrusted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
^  To  ^certain  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paper,  it  may 
be  n^essary  to  call  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  vnttimtu  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  *.  If  a  motion  for  that  pur- 
pose should  be  rejected,  we  shall  know  what  to  thmlr  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  innocence.  The  legal  argument  is  submitted  to 
you  Lordship's  judgment.  After  the  noble  stand  you  made 
against  Lord  Mansfield  upon  the  question  of  libeU  we  did  ex- 
pect that  you  would  not  have  suffered  that  matter  to  have  re- 
mained undetermined.  But  it  was  said  that  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Wilmot  had  been  prevailed  tipon  to  vouch  for  an 
opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Yates,  which  was  supposed  to  SEWike 
i^nst  you ;  and  we  admit  of  the  excuse.  When  such  de- 
testable arts  are  employed  to  prejudge  a  question  of  right,  it 
might  have  been  imprudent  at  that  time  to  have  brought  it  to 
a  decision.  In  the  present  instance  you  will  have  no  such 
opposition  to  contend  with*  If  there  be  a  judge  or  lawyer  of 
any  note  in  Westminster  Hall  who  shall  be  daring  enougih 
to  affirm  that  according  to  the  true  intendment  of  the  laws  of 
England,  a  felon,  taken  with  the  maner,  in  flagremte  deUcto, 
is  bailable,  or  that  the  discretion  of  an  English  judge  is 
merely  arbitrary,  And  not  governed  by  rules  of  law,  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  him.     Whoever  he  be,  I  will 

tlireatened  him  in  the  last  Bession  of  parliament.  Bat  Lord  Mansfield  eluded 
every  attempt  to  draw  him  into  an  open  and  lengthened  contention  relative 
to  his  principles  of  decision.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  another  session 
of  parliament  might  see  the  coatest  xenewed  with  Lord  Mansfield.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  this  that  Junius  so  laboriously  resumed  his  attack  against 
the  Chief  Justice.  In  this  letter  he  calls  on  Lord  Camden,  almost  with 
threats  and  with  reproach,  to  make  the  bailing  of  Eyre  the  subject  of  a  new 
motion  against  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  call  was 
fruitless. 

This  letter  ends  ike  political  seriea,  and  followed  the  preceding  in  the 
JPuUie  Advertiter,  appearing  imder  the  same  date  as  that  addressed  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  namely,  January  21,  1772. — En. 

*  In  the  case  of  Lord  Mansfield's  having  bailed  Byre,  Lord  Camden  had 
openly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  bail  was  illegal,  and  had  givoi  reason 
to  expect  that  he  would  make  it  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  fa^aiij  on 
Ika  eommenceiBettt  of  tha  «iB»nwi>g  aession. 
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take  care  that  he  shall  npt  give  you  much  trouble.  Your 
Lordship's  character  assures  me  that  you  will  assume  that 
principal  part  which  belongs  to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of 
England  against  a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation 
of  his  life  to  misinterpret  and  pervert  them.  If  you  decline 
this  honourable  ofiGLce,  I  fear  it  will  be  said  that  for  some 
months  past  you  have  kept  too  much  company  with  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  When  the  contest  turns  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  laws  you  cannot,  without  a  formal  surrender  of  all  your 
reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honour  even  to  Lord  Chatham. 
Considering  the  situation  and  abilities  of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do 
not  scruple  to  affirm,  with  the  most  solemn  appeal  to  God  for 
my  sincerity,  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  the  very  worst  and 
most  dangerous  man  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  fiEtr  I  have  done 
my  duty  in  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  punishment.  But 
mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in  the  temple  of  justice. 
I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

JUNIUS. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  John  Home  having,  with  his  usual  vera- 
city and  honest  industry,  circulated  a  report  that  Junius,  in  a 
letter  to  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had  warmly  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  long  parliaments  and  rotten 
boroughs,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  submit  to  the  public  the 
following  extract  from  his  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  dated 
the  7th  of  September,  1771,  and  laid  before  the  society  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month  *. 

"  With  regard  to  the  several  articles,  taken  separately,  I 
own  I  am  concerned  to  see  that  the  great  condition,  which 
ought  to  be  the  sine  qud  non  of  parliamentary  qualification, 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  (as  it  assuredly  will  be  the  only 
support)  of  every  barrier  raised  in  defence  of  the  constitution, 
I  mean  a  declaration  upon  oath  to  shorten  the  duration  [of 

•  This  letter  is  given  entirfl  in  the  private  correspondence  between  Janins 
and  Mr.  Wilkee,  No*  W,  vol.  ii.  of  the  present  edition.  It  is  a  remarkable 
peodaction,  iMth  £mn  the  importaat  pelitioal  qneitions  it  discnsBes,  and  its 
Wfffmp  Oft  the  gscat  secret  of  the  aDDnymona  aothoiship  of  the  Let- 
ters.—Ed. 

H  H  $) 
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parliaments,  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  rank  in  the  esteem 
of  the  society ;  and  even  in  that  place,  far  from  heing  insisted 
on  with  firmness  and  Tehemence,  seems  to  have  heen  parti- 
cularly slighted  in  the  expression.  You  shall  endeavowr 
to  restore  annual  parliaments! — Are  these  the  terms  which 
men,  who  are  in  earnest,  make  use  of  when  the  salxAs  rei- 
pfthlica  is  at  stake?  I  expected  other  language  from  Mr. 
Wilkes.  Besides  my  ohjection  in  point  of  form,  I  disapprove 
highly  of  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  article  as  it  stands. 
Whenever  the  question  shall  he  seriously  agitated  I  will  en- 
deavour (and  if  I  live  will  assuredly  attempt  it)  to  convince  the 
English  nation,  hy  arguments  to  my  understanding  unanswer- 
able, that  they  ought  to  insist  upon  a  triennial,  and  banish 

the  idea  of  an  annual,  parliament I  am 

convinced  that,  if  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments 
(which,  in  effect,  is  keeping  the  representative  under  the  rod 
of  the  constituent)  be  not  made  the  basis  of  our  new  parlia- 
mentaiy  jurisprudence,  other  checks  or  improvements  signify 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  be  made  the  foundation, 
other  measures  may  come  in  aid,  and,  as  auxiliaries,  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage.  Lord  Chatham's  project,  for  instance, 
of  increasing  the  number  of  knights  of  shires,  appears  to  me 

admirable As  to  cutting  away  the  rotten 

boroughs,  I  am  as  much  offended  as  any  man  at  seeing  so 
many  of  them  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  crown,  or  at 
the  disposal  of  private  persons.  Yet,  I  own,  I  have  both 
doubts  and  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  remedy  you  pro- 
pose. I  shall  be  charged  perhaps  with  an  unusual  want  of 
political  intrepidity,  when  I  honestly  confess  to  you  that  I  am 
startled  at  the  idea  of  so  extensive  an  amputation.  In  the 
first  place,  I  question  the  power,  dejure,  of  the  legislature  to 
disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs,  upon  the  general  ground 
of  improving  the  constitution.  There  cannot  be  a  doctrine 
more  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  property  we  are  contending  for 
than  that  which  confounds  the  idea  of  a  suprem-e  and  an  arbi- 
trary legislature.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  fatal  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been,  and  may  be,  applied.  If  woLare 
sincere  in  the  political  creed  we  profess,  there  are  couuy 
things  which  we  ought  to  affirm  cannot  be  done  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  Among  these  I  reckon  the  disfran- 
chising of  boroughs  with  a  general  view  to  improvement.    I 
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consider  it  as  eqaivalent  to  robbing  the  parties  concerned  of 
their  freehold,  of  their  birthright.  T  say,  that,  although  this 
birthright  may  be  forfeited,  or  the  exercise  of  it  suspended 
in  particular  cases,  it  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  general 
law  for  any  real  or  pretended  purpose  of  improving  the 
constitution.  Supposing  the  attempt  made,  I  am  persuaded 
you  cannot  mean  that  either^  King  or  Lords  should  take 
an  active  part  in  it.  A  bill  which  only  touches  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  formation  and  mode  of  passing  it  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Commons  must  be  asserted  as  scrupu- 
lously as  in  the  case  of  a  money  bill.  Now,  Sir,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  by  what  kind  of  reasoning  it  can  be  proved, 
9iat  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  representative  to  destroy 
his  immediate  constituent.  From  whence  could  he  possibly 
derive  it  ?  A  courtier,  I  know,  will  be  ready  enough  to  main- 
tain the  affirmative.  The  doctrine  suits  him  exactly,  because 
it  gives  an  unlimited  operation  to  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
But  we,  Mr.  Wilkes,  ought  to  hold  a  different  language.  It 
is  no  answer  to  me  to  say,  that  the  bill,  when  it  passes  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  the  act  of  the  majority,  and  not  of  the 
representatives  of  the  particular  boroughs  concerned.  If  the 
majority  can  disfranchise  ten  boroughs,  why  not  twenty,  why 
not  the  whole  kingdom  ?  Why  should  not  they  make  their 
own  seats  in  parliament  for  life  ?  When  the  Septennial  Act 
passed,  the  legislature  did  what,  apparently  and  palpably,  they 
had  no  power  to  do;  but  they  did  more  than  people  in  general 
were  aware  of:  they,  in  effect,  disfranchised  the  whole  kingdom 
for  four  years. 

"  For  argument's  sake,  I  will  now  suppose,  that  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  measure,  and  the  power  of  parliament  are  un- 
questionable. Still  you  will  find  an  insurmountatle  difficulty 
in  the  execution.  When  all  your  instruments  of  amputation 
are  prepared,  when  the  unhappy  patient  lies  bound  at  your 
feet,  without  the  possibility  of  resistance,  by  what  infallible 
rule  will  you  direct  the  operation  ?  When  you  propose  to  cut 
away  the  rotten  parts,  can  you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfectly 
sound  ?  Are  there  any  certain  limits  in  fact  or  theory,  to  in- 
form you  at  what  point  you  must  stop,  at  what  point  the 
mortification  ends  ?  To  a  man  so  capable  of  observation  and 
reflection  as  you  are,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  all  that  might 
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be  said  upon  the  subject.  Besides  that  I  approve  highly  of 
Lord  Chatham's  idea,  of  mfusing  a  portion  of  new  health  into 
ths  eonstUution  to  enable  it  to  bear  its  infirmities  (a  brilliant 
expression,  and  full  of  intrinsic  wisdom),  other  reasons  concur 
in  persuading  me  to  ad(^t  it.     I  have  no  objection,"  &c. 

The  man  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  this  argument, 
shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause.  My  heart  is  already 
with  him.  I  am  ready  to  be  converted.  I  admire  his  mo- 
rality, and  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith. 
Grateful  as  I  am  to  the  gk>od  being  whose  bouity  has  im- 
parted to  me  this  reasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold 
myself  proportionably  indebted  to  him  from  whose  en- 
lightened understanding  another  ray  of  knowledge  communi- 
cates to  mine.  But  neither  should  I  think  the  most  exalted 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthy  of  the  Divinity, 
nor  any  assistance  in  the  improvement  of  them  a  subject  of 
gratitude  to  my  fellow-creature,  if  I  were  not  satisfied  that 
really  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  and  enlarges  the 
heart. 

JUNIUS. 


APPENDIX. 


MR  WOODFALL'S  TRIAL*. 

An  AceoujU  qfthe  Trial  at  Guildhall  <if  the  original  FMitksr  qf  Juni»*8 
Letter  to  th6  King, 

TflSTBKDAT  morning,  (June  13, 1770),  about  nine  o'clock,  came  on  before 
Loid  Mansfield,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Guildhall,  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Wood&ll,  the  original  printer  of  Junius'*  Letter  in  the  Public  Advertiaer  of 
December  19.  Only  seren  of  the  spedai  jury  attended,  via.  William  Bend, 
fiireman ;  Peter  Oazalet,  Alexander  Peter  Allen,  Frederick  Commerell^  Her- 
nen  Meyer,  John  Thomas,  and  Barrington  Buggin. 

Upon  which  the  following  five  talesmen  were  taken  out  of  the  box,  yi& 
William  Hannard^  Paul  Verges,  William  Sibley,  William  Willett,  and  WH- 
liam  Davis. 

The  trial  was  opened  by  Mr.  Wallis. 

Nathaniel  Crowder  swore  he  bought  the  paper  of  Mr.  Woodfidl's  publish- 
ing servant,  whom  he  named. 

Mr.  Harris  proved  that  the  duty  for  the  advertisements  and  stamps  were 
paid  by  Mr.  WoodM.     And 

A  clerk  of  Sir  John  Fielding  proved,  by  a  receipt  from  Mr.  Wood&ll,  his 
concern  in  and  for  the  paper. 

The  publication  and  direction  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Woodfall  being  thus 
proved. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  charge,  told  the  jury,  that  there  were  only  two 
points  for  their  consideration  :  the  first,  the  printing  and  publishing  the 
paper  in  question ;  the  second,  the  sense  and  meaning  of  it :  That  as  to  the 
charges  of  its  being  malicious,  seditious,  &c.,  they  were  inferences  in  law 
about  which  no  evidence  need  be  given,  any  more  than  that  part  of  an  indictp 
ment  need  be  proved  by  evidence,  wlueh  charges  a  man  with  being  moved 
by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil :  That  therefore  the  printing  and  sense  of 
tie  paper  were  alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of;  and  that  if  the  paper 
should  really  contain  no  breach  of  the  Uw,  that  was  a  matter  which  might 
afterwards  be  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment:  That  he  had  no  evidence  to 
sum  up  to  them,  as  the  defendant's  counsel  admitted  the  printing  and  publi- 
cation to  be  well  proved:  That  as  to  the  sense,  they  had  not  called  in  doubt 
the  manner  in  which  the  dashes  in  the  paper  were  filled  up  in  the  record,  by 

*  For  the  remarks  of  Junius  on  this  celebrated  Trial,  tee  Prefiice,  p.  94, 
t  note. 
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giTing  any  other  tense  to  the  paisagei ;  if  they  had,  the  jury  would  have 
been  to  consider  which  application  was  the  true  one,  that  charged  in  the  in- 
formation, or  suggested  by  the  defendant :  That  the  jury  might  now  compare 
the  paper  with  the  bformation  :  That  if  they  did  not  find  the  application 
wrong,  they  must  find  the  defendant  guilty ;  and  if  they  did  find  it  wrong, 
they  must  acquit  him  :  That  this  was  not  the  time  for  alleviation  or  aggm^ 
▼ation,  that  being  for  future  consideration :  That  every  subject  was  under  the 
control  of  the  law,  and  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it  protection  for  his 
person,  his  property,  and  his  good  name  :  That  if  any  man  offended  the  laws, 
he  was  amenable  to  them,  and  was  not  to  be  censured  or  punished  bat  in  a 
legal  course :  That  any  person  libelled  had  a  right  either  to  bring  a  civil  or^a 
criminal  prosecution :  That  in  the  latter,  which  is  by  information  or  indict^ 
ment,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  publication  be  false  or  true  :  That  it  is  no 
defence  to  say  it  is  true,  because  it  is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  therefore 
criminal ;  but  in  a  civil  prosecution  it  is  a  defence  to  say  the  charges  in  the 
publication  are  true,  because  the  plaintiff  there  sues  only  for  a  pecuniary  satis- 
faction to  himself;  and  that  this  is  the  distinction  as  to  that  nature  of  defence. 
His  lordship  said  he  was  afraid  it  was  too  true  that  few  characters  in  the 
kingdom  escaped  libels :  That  many  were  very  injuriously  treated — and  if 
80,  that  |he  best  way  to  prevent  it  was  by  an  application  to  the  law,  which 
is  open  to  every  man :  That  the  liberty  of  the  press  consisted  in  every  man 
having  the  power  to  publish  his  sentiments  without  first  applying  for  a  licence 
to  any  one ;  but  if  any  man  published  what  was  against  law,  he  did  it  at  his 
peril,  and  was  answerable  for  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  who  suffers  his 
hand  to  commit  an  assault,  or  his  tongue  to  utter  blasphemy." 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  the  jury  withdrew,  at  four  the  court  adjourned, 
and  a  little  after  nine  the  jury  waited  on  Lord  Mansfield  at  his  house  in 
filoomsbury  Square,  with  their  verdict,  which  was  Chiilty  of  PRinrma  and 
PUBLIBHIHO  ONLY. 

This  charge  having  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1770,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  following  questions  were  put  to 
him  in  his  place  by  Lord  Camden,  on  the  day  ensuing. 

1.  Does  the  opinion  mean  to  declare  that  upon  the  general  issue  of  Not 
Guilty,  in  the  case  of  a  seditious  libel,  the  jury  have  no  right,  by  law,  to  ex* 
amine  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  paper,  if  they  think  fit,  and  to  foon 
their  verdict  upon  such  examination  ? 

2.  Does  the  opinion  mean  to  declare,  that  in  the  case  above  mentioned* 
when  the  jury  have  delivered  in  their  verdict,  Guilty,  that  this  verdict  ha& 
found  the  tact  only  and  not  the  law? 

8.  Is  it  to  be  understood  by  this  opinion,  that  if  the  jury  come  to  the  bar, 
and  say  that  they  find  the  printing  and  publishing,  but  that  the  paper  is  no 
libel,  that  in  that  case  the  jury  have  found  the  defendant  guilty  generally, 
and  the  verdict  must  be  so  entered  up  1 

4.  Whether  the  opinion  meana  to  say,  that  if  the  judge,  afier  giving  his 
opinion  of  the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  paper,  should  leave  the  conside- 
ration of  that  matter,  together  with  the  printing  and  publishing,  to  the  jury, 
such  a  direction  would  be  contrary  to  law  1 

5.  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  whether  dead,  and  living  judges  then  absent,  did 
declare  their  opinions  in  open  court,  and  whether  the  noble  Lord  has  any 
note  of  such  opinions  ? 
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6.  Whether  they  declared  such  opinions  after  solid  arguments^  or  upon  any 
point  judicially  before  them  ? 

To  these  queries  Lord  Mansfield  made  no  reply^  briefly  observing,  that  he 
would  not  answer  interrogatories. 

The  subject  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  House,  December  6,  1770,  on 
a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn,  '*  That  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  particularly  in  cases  relating  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  constitutional  power  and  duty  of  juries."  In  the 
course  ot  the  discussion  the  speakers  on  both  sides  alluded  not  only  to  the 
charge  in  Mr.Wood&H's  case,  but  also  to  Mr.  Baron  Smythe's  conduct  in  try- 
ing a  Scotch  Serjeant  at  Ghiildford,  which  will  t)e  found  more  particularly 
detailed  in  the  note  to  Junins's  Letter,  No.  68.  Amongst  the  chief  speakers 
on  this  occasion  were,  on  the  side  of  the  ministry,  Mr.  Fox,  and  on  that  of 
the  people,  Mr.  Burke. 


"  To   the  Honourable   the  Commons   of  Great   BrUain    in   Parliament 
attembUd, 

^'  The  humble  Petition  of  HsiniT  Sampson  Woodfall,  in  custody  of 
the  Serjeant-at-Atms  attending  this  House. 

**  Shewkth, 

"  That  your  Petitioner,  having  justly  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
this  House  by  printing  a  letter  highly  reflecting  on  the  character  of  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  was  summoned  to  attend  on  Monday  the  14th  of  this 
instant,  at  this  honourable  House. 

"  That  your  Petitioner  did  readily  obey  that  summons,  and  did  attend  this 
House  accordingly. 

"  That  your  Petitioner  having  offended  inadvertently,  and  through  a  very 
blameable  neglect,  which  kind  of  neglect  in  future  he  vrill  do  his  utmost  en- 
deavour to  avoid,  of  examining,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  contents  of 
what  he  printed,  and  your  petitioner  having  already  incurred  very  heavy  ex- 
penses which,  if  longer  continued,  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  himself  and  nume- 
rous and  innocent  family,  who  must  be  sufferers  together  with  him. 

"  Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  that  all  punishment  he  has  already 
undergone  by.  expenses,  confinement,  and  interruption  of  his  business  may 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and,  though  the  enormity  of  his  oilence  is  con- 
fessedly great,  yet,  trusting  to  ^e  well-known  mercy  and  clemency  of  this 
Honourable  House,  your  Petitioner  humbly  hopes  he  may  be  discharged  from 
the  further  effects  of  their  displeasure. 

"  And  your  Petitioner, 
**  As  in  duty  bound, 

"  shall  pray. 
"HENEY  SAMPSON  WOODFALL.'' 

K.B.— The  Above  is  in  the  handwriting  of  H.  S.  W. 
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Xb.  Woodvall'8  Pus. 

£    s,  iL 

To  tlie  Serjeant^rt-Amn,  CaptMa  FeM S    6    8 

Seyenteen  days  in  cmtody 17    0     0 

Bringing  totbebw .068 

Housekeeper .050 

Hettenger  17  daji  at  6«.  8(f.  per  day 5  13     4 

Serring  the  Speaker's  order  and  warrant  .       0  18    4 

DoorkMpers 050 

The  Speaker's  secretary 10     0 

The  derk  and  clerk's  assistant 14     0 

29  14     0 


Mr.  Woodfall's  Bill. 

February  14.    8  Bottles  of  Port 0    7     6 

„                2    ditto      Sherry 0    4     0 

„                Beer 0     14 

„  5  Sappers,  beefsteaks        .         .         .         .,.076 

„        15.    8  Bieakfiuto 0     8     0 

„  2  Fowls,  bacon,  greens,  leg  of  pork    .        .        .110 

„                6  Bottles  of  Port 0  15     0 

„                2  Ditto        Sherry 0     6     0 

„                Biscakes 0    0     8 

„  7  Suppers,  duck,  mince  pies,  and  cold  beef          .  0  14     0 

„                7  Teas  and  coffee 0    7     0 

„  Beer ->.  .        .030 

,,        16.   2  Breakfasts 0    2     0 

„                8  Bottles  of  Sherry 0     6     0 

„                10  Ditto      Port 15    0 

„  6  Dinners,  leg  of  lamb,  2  dacks,  sallat^  &c         .  0  18    0 

„  Supper,  beef  and  mutton,  steaks,  sallat,  &c.        .  0  10     6 

y,  Biscakes          .......  0    0    3 

„  Beer -.080 

,,        17.  2  Bnakfiists 0     2    0 

„  5  Dinners,  salt-fish,  sauce,  and  lain  of  mutton      •  0  15    0 

„                2  Bottles  of  Sheiry 0    4    0 

„                2  Ditto         Port 0    5    0 

„               Suppers 0    2    6 

„                Beer 0    16 

„        18,    2  Breakfasts 0    2    0 

„  7  Dinners,  sirloin  of  bee^  sallat,  &c .        .         .  0  18    0 

„                Sherry,  1  bottle 0    2    0 

„                Port,  7  ditto 0  17    6 

„                Brandy 0     0    6 

„                Biscakes. 0     0    3 

„                4  Teas 0     3    4 

„  Suppers,  beef,  sallat,  &c.  .        .        .        .        .050 

Carried  forward           1112  11 
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Brought  forward 11  12  11 

PcbmarylS.    Beeif 0    8    0 

„        19.    4  BreakfasU 0     4     0 

,,  7  Dinners,  mutton,  2  chickens,  and  sallat  .         .110 

„  Sherry,  2  bottles      1 0    4     0 

„  Port,  4  ditto    .         .         .         .         .         .         .       0  10     0 

,,  Biscakes 0     0     8 

„  6  Teas  and  coffee 0    6     0 

,,  Suppers,  Teal  coUops,  sallat,  &e.         .         .         .050 

„  Beer 0     2     0 

„        20.    4  Breakfasts 0     4     0 

„  6  Dinners,  veal,  bacon,  and  greens    .        .         .       0  12     6 

„  Sherry,  2  bottles 0     4     0 

„  Port,  2  ditto 0     6     0 

„  12  Teas 0  10     0 

„  6  Suppers,  cold  duck,  beef,  and  sallat        .        .076 

„  Beer ,.         .         .026 

„  Lipsalve          .         .         .         .         .         .         .008 

„        21.    3  Break&sts 0    8    0 

J,  4  Dinners>  stewed  beef,  &c.       .         .         .         .080 

„  2  Bottles  of  Sherry 0     4     0 

„  4  Ditto,  Port 0  10     0 

„  4  Suppers,  mutton  chops,  cold  beef,  &c.      .        .050 

„  Beer       .         .         .         .        .        .         .         .026 

„        22.    2  Breakfasts 0    2    0 

„  7  Dinners,  leg  of  pork  and  potatoes  .         .         .       0  12     6 

„  Port,  3  bottles 0     7     6 

„  Sherry,  1  ditto 0     2     6 

„  4  Teas 0    3    4 

„  6Supperg 0    8    0 

„  Beer 0     8     0 

„  Oranges  and  sugar 0     0     6 

„        28.    8  Break&sts 0    8,  0 

„  7  Dinners,  fish,  sauce,  leg  of  muttoB,  &e.   .         .110 

„  Sherry,  1  botUe 0    2    0 

„  Port,  3  ditto    .         .         .         .         .         .         .076 

„  2  Teas   ........       0     1     8 

„  6  Suppers 0     6     0 

„  Beer  and  tobacco 0    4  10 

„         24.    3  Breakouts 0     3     0 

f,  7  Dinners,  veal  cutlets,  &c 0  17  •  6 

„  Sherry,  2  bottles 0     4     0 

„  Port,  2  ditto 0     5     0 

„  6  Teas 0    4    2 

„  7  Suppers,  beef  and  mutton  steaks    .        .        .076 

„  Beer 0    3     0 

„        25.   3  Breakfasts 0    8    0 

Carried  forward 24  13    5 
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Brought  forward 24  13  5 

Febmary  25.    S  Dinners,  mutton,  &c. 0    7  6 

„                Port,  4  bottlei 0  10  0 

„                Sherry,  2  ditto 0    4  0 

„                4  Teas 0    3  4 

„  6  Suppers,  fowls  and  mutton  chops    .        .        .  0  10  G 

„                Beer 0     3  0 

„        26.    3  Break&sts 0    3  0 

„  8  Dinners,  stewed  beef  and  fowl       ,        .        .10  0 

„                Sherry,  2  bottles 0     4  0 

„                Brandy 0    2  0 

7  Teas 0     5  10 

„  6  Suppers,  fowls  and  chops       .        .                 .  0  10  6 

„                Beer 040 

„        27.   3Break&sts 0    3  0 

„                6  Dinners,  beef  and  tart 0  18  0 

„                Sherry,  3  bot^es 0     6  0 

„                 Port,  4  ditto 0  10.  0 

„                6  Teas 0     5  0 

„                3  Suppers 0     3  0 

„                Beer  and  tobacco 0     3  10 

„         28.    3  Breakfasts    . 0     3  0 

„  5  Dmners,  mutton  and  sauce              .        .        .  0  10  6 

„                Port,  8  bottles 0    7  6 

„                Sherry,  2  ditto 0    4  0 

„                Beer 0    8  0 

„                4  Slippers,  cold  beef,  &c# 0     5  0 

Harchl.          3  Breakouts 0    3  0 

„  5  Dinnersi  veal  and  brocoli       .        .        ,        .  0  12  6 

4  Teas 0    3  4 

„                Port,  1  bottle 0    2  6 

,,  4  Suppers,  mutton  chops  and  sallat    .        .        .050 

„                Beer 0     3  6 

„          2.   3  Breakfiutfl 0     3  0 

„                5  Dinners,  mutton,  &c 0  10  0 

„                Sherry,  1  bottle 0     2  0 

Beer 0    16 


35    9     3 

Deduct  for  fowl,  overcharged      0     5    0 

35    4    3 

Use  of  room  and  linen      1  11     6 
Servants       110 


87  16    9 
Fees      29  14    0 


Carried  forward 67  10    9 
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£      8.      d. 

Brought  forward 67  10    9 

The  barber  and  messenger      2  11     6 

70    2    3 

Messenger,  &c.      1  17    9 


Received,  March  7, 1774,  the  above  contents  in  full    72     0    0 
(Signed)  JOHN  BELLAMY. 

Mr.  Woodpall  to  Thos.  Barrat  D^ 


For  seven  times  shaving 
To  seven  times  shaving 


0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Servants 


0    9     6 
Gave  Wood,  messenger      2    2    0* 


ORIGINAL  LETTER  OP  DAVID  GARRICK. 

<'By  what  dropt  yesterday  from  our  friend  Beckets,  I  imagine  that  I  am 
hut  a  poor  caput  mortuum  among  my  brethren  of  the  Publick  Advertiser ,  and 
what  is  worse,  I  have  a  property  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  a  boy's  top,  for 
the  more  I  am  whipped  the  less  I  spin.  I  must  therefore  desire  you  to  dis- 
pose of  my  share  to  any  Gentleman  ****** 
Paper  and  the  Publisher,  though  no  one  wish  better  to  both  than 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most 

Humble  servant 
(Signed)  DAVID  GARRICK. 

Outside. 
To  Mr.  Woodpall, 

Publisher  of 

The  Publick  Advertiser." 

'   N.B. The  top  of  the  above  note  is  torn  off,  which  accounts  for  the  hiatus. 

*  The  celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  in  duress 
with  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  was  more  fortunate  in  the  public 
sympathy  he  excited,  and  received  numerous  largesses  during  his  incarcera- 
tion.   The  subjoined  extract  is  from  Almon: — 

*'  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  confined  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  he  received 
many  private  presents.  The  Duchess  of  Queensbery  (patroness  of  Gay,  &c.) 
sent  him  lOOZ.;  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Germain  also  transmitted  to  him  a 
similar  donation.  Wine  of  all  sorts,  game  and  wild  fowl,  fruit,  turkeys, 
poultry,  &c.,  were  sent  to  him  daily  from  most  parts  of  England."— Cone- 
spondence  of  John  Wilkes  with  his  Friends,  vol.  v.  p.  44.— B». 
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As  Junius  wm  extremely  severe  in  his  censures  on  Lord  MansBeld^  it  is 
deemed  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  extract  a  part  of  his  lordship's  speech  on  the 
reversal  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  outlawry,  by  which  it  will  appear,  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  times,  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  even  privately  threatened 
upon  the  occasioD,  should  his  decision  of  the  cause  be  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  day.  The  extract  is  well  worthy  the  r^er's  perusal^ 
as  a  specimen  of  eloquence  not  often  equalled^  and  rarely  excelled ;  it  forms 
the  conclusion  of  his  address. 

"  I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  errors  assigned  by  the  defendant^ 
and  which  have  been  ingeniously  argued,  and  confidently  relied  on  by  hta 
counsel  at  the  bar ;  I  have  given  my  sentiments  upon  them,  and  if  upon  the 
whole,  after  the  closest  attention  to  what  has  been  said,  and  with  the 
strongest  inclination  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  no  arguments  which  have 
been  urged,  no  cases  which  have  been  cited,  no  reasons  that  occur  to  me,  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  me  in  my  conscience  and  judgment  that  this  outlawry- 
should  be  reversed,  I  am  bound  to  affirm  it — and  here  let  me  make  a  pause. 

"  Many  argnmeBts  have  been  suggested,  both  in  and  out  of  court,  upon  the 
consequences  of  establishing  this  outlawry,  either  as  they  may  affect  the  de- 
fendant as  an  individual,  or  the  public  in  general.  As  to  the  first,  whatever 
they  may  be,  the  defendant  has  brought  than  upon  himself;  they  are  in- 
evitable consequences  of  law  arising  from  his  own  act;  if  the  penalty,  to 
which  he  is  thereby  subjected,  is  more  than  a  punishment  adequate  to  the 
crime  he  has  committed,  he  should  not  have  brought  hunself  into  this  unfor- 
tunate predicament,  by  flying  firom  the  justice  of  his  country ;  he  thought 
proper  to  do  so,  and  he  must  take  the  fruits  of  his  own  conduct,  however 
bitter  and  unpalatable  they  may  be ;  and  although  we  may  be  heartily,  sony 
for  any 'person  who  has  brought  himself  into  this  situation,  it  is  not  in  our 
power,  God  forbid  it  should  ever  be  in  our  power,  to  deliver  him  firom  it;  we 
cannot  prevent  the  judgment  of  the  law  by  creating  irregularity  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  we  cannot  prevent  the  consequences  of  that  judgment  by  pardon- 
ing the  crime ;  if  the  defendant  has  any  pretensi<ms  to  mercy,  those  preten- 
sions must  be  urged,  and  that  power  exercised  in  another  place,  where  the 
constitution  has  wisely  and  necessarily  vested  it :  the  crown  will  judge  for 
itself;  it  does  not  belong  to  us  to  interfere  with  punishment,  we  have  only  to 
declare  the  law;  none  of  us  had  any  concern  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
business,  nor  any  wishes  upon  the  event  (^  it ;  it  was  not  our  fault  that  the 
defendant  was  prosecuted  for  the  libels  upon  which  he  has  been  convicted ;  I 
took  no  share  in  another  place  in  the  measures  which  were  taken  to  proaecute 
him  for  one  of  them ;  it  was  not  our  fault  that  he  was  convicted;  it  was  not 
our  feult  that  he  fled ;  it  was  not  our  feult  that  he  was  outlawed;  it  waa  not 
our  fault  that  he  rendered  himself  up  to  justice ;  none  of  us  revived  the  pro- 
■ecuticm  against  him,  nor  could  any  one  of  us  stop  that  prosecution  when  it 
was  revived ;  it  is  not  <mr  fault  if  there  are  not  any  errors  upon  the  record, 
nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  create  any  if  there  «re  none ;  we  are  bound  by  our 
our  oath  and  in  our  consciences,  to  give  such  a  judgment  as  the  law  will  war- 

*  The ocoastoacfthiaaddmawxtiarad  torn  Letter  11«  p.  147. 
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lanty  and  as  our  reason  can  prore;  sncli  a  jadgment  as  we  must  stand  or  fall 
by,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  times,  and  of  posterity ;  in  doing  it,  tbere- 
fore,  we  mnst  have  regard  to  our  reputation  as  honest  men,  and  men  of  skill 
and  knowledge  competent  to  the  stations  we  hold ;  no  considerations  what- 
soever should  mislead  us  from  this  great  object^  to  which  we  ever  ought,  and 
I  trust  ever  shall,  direct  our  attention.  But  consequences  of  a  public  nature, 
reasons  of  state,  political  ones^  have  been  strongly  urged,  (private  anonymous 
letters  sent  to  me,  I  shall  pass  over,)  open  avowed  publications  which  have 
been  judicially  noticed,  and  may  therefore  be  mentioned,  have  endeavoured 
to  influence  or  intimidate  the  court,  and  so  prevail  upon  us  to  trifle  and  pre- 
varicate with  God,  our  consciences,  and  the  puUic :  it  has  been  intimated 
that  consequences  of  a  frightful  nature  will  flow  from  the  establishment  of 
this  outlawry ;  it  is  said  the  people  expect  the  reversal,  that  the  temper  of 
the  times  demand  it;  that  the  multitude  will  have  it  so ;  that  the  continuation 
of  the  outlawry  in  full  ibroe,  will  not  be  endured ;  that  tiie  execution  of  the 
law  upon  the  defendant  will  be  resisted- :  these  are  arguments  which  will  not 
weigh  a  feather  with  me.  If  insurrection  and  rebellion  are  to  follow  our 
determination,  we  have  not  to  answer  for  .the  consequences,  though  we  should 
be  the  innocent  cause — we  can  only  say.  Fiat  justitiaf  mat  cesium;  we 
shall  discharge  our  duty,  without  expectations  of  approbation  or  the  appre- 
hensions of  censure;  if  we  are  subjected  to  the  latter  unjustly,  we  must 
submit  to  it ;  we  cannot  prevent  it,  we  will  take  care  not  to  deserve  it  He 
must  be  a  weak  man  indeed  who  can  be  staggered  by  such  a  consideration. 

''  The  misapprehension,  or  the  misrepresentation  of  the  ignorant  or  wicked, 
the  Mendax  Infamia,  which  is  the  consequence  of  both,  are  equally  in- 
different to,  unworthy  the  attention  of,  and  incapable  of  making  any  impres- 
sion on  men  of  firmness  and  intrepidity.  Those  who  imagine  judges  are 
capable  of  being  influenced  by  such  unworthy,  indirect  means,  most  grossly 
deceive  themselves ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  trust  that  my  temper,  and  the 
colour  and  conduct  of  my  life,  have  clothed  me  with  a  suit  of  annour  to 
shield  me  from  such  arrows.  If  I  have  ever  supported  the  king's  measures; 
if  I  have  ever  afforded  any  assistance  to  government ;  if  I  have  discharged 
my  duty  as  a  public  or  private  character,  by  endeavouring  to  preserve  purs 
and  perfect  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  maintaining  unsullied  the 
honour  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and,  by  an  upright  administration  of,  to  give 
a  due  effect  to,  the  laws, — I  have  hitherto  done  it  without  any  other  gift  or 
reward  than  that  most  pleasing  and  most  honourable  one,  the  conscientious 
conviction  of  doing  what  was  right.  I  do  not  affect  to  scorn  the  opinion  of 
mankind ;  I  wish  earnestly  for  popularity ;  I  will  seek  and  will  have  popu- 
larity ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  will  obtain  it ;  I  will  have  that  popularity 
which  follows,  and  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  not  the  applause  of  a 
day,  it  is  not  the  huzzas  of  thousands,  that  can  give  a  moment's  satisfaction 
to  a  rational  being ;  that  man's  mind  must  indeed  be  a  weak  one,  and  his 
ambition  of  a  most  depraved  sort,  who  can  be  captivated  by  such  wretched 
allurements,  or  satisfied  with  such  momentary  gratifications.  I  say  with  the 
Boman  orator,  and  can  say  it  with  as  much  truth  as  he  did,  '  Ego  hoe  animo 
temper  fui,  ut  invidiam  virttUe  partam,  gloriam  non  infamiam  putarem.* 
But  the  threats  have  been  carried  further;  personal  violence  has  been 
denounced,  unless  public  humour  be  complied  with;  I  do  not  fear  such 
threats;  I  do  not  beU«ra  dwve  ii  aaj  xmum  to  kit  them;  it  is  not  the 
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genius  of  the  wont  of  men  in  the  worst  of  times,  to  proceed  to  such  shocking 
extremities :  but  if  such  an  event  should  happen,  let  it  be  so ;  even  such  an 
event  might  be  productive  of  wholesome  effects ;  such  a  stroke  might  rouse 
the  better  part  of  the  nation  from  their  lethargic  condition  to  a  state  of 
activity,  to  assert  and  execute  the  law,  and  punish  the  daring  and  impious 
hands  which  had  violated  it ;  and  those  who  now  supinely  behold  the  danger 
which  threatens  all  liberty,  from  the  most  abandoned  licentiousness,  might, 
by  such  an  event,  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  as  drunken  men 
are  oftentimes  stunned  into  sobriety.  If  the  security  of  our  persons  and  our 
property,  of  all  we  hold  dear  and  valuable,  are  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of 
a  giddy  multitude,  or  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  giddy  mob ;  if,  in  compliance 
with  the  humours,  and  to  appease  the  clamours  of  those,  all  civil  and  political 
institutions  are  to  be  disregarded  or  overthrown,  a  life  somewhat  more  than 
sixty  is  not  worth  preserving  at  such  a  price,  and  he  can  never  die  too  soon 
who  lays  down  his  life  in  support  and  vindication  of  the  policy,  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  constitution  of  his  country." — Ed. 
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